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PREFACE. 


The  Sixth  Bevision  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  XJnited  States,  to 
which  this  book  is  intended  to  be  a  companion,  commentary,  and  sup- 
plement, differs  essentially  from  its  predecessors  in  many  respects. 
It  introduces  decimal  proportions  in  the  determination  of  the  strength 
of  its  preparations ;  it  abolishes  fluid  measures  and  substitutes  paiiB 
by  weight  in  the  f ormulsB  for  all  liquid  preparations,  except  the  fluid 
extracts ;  it  has  greatly  improved  the  descriptions  and  definitions  of 
drugs  and  chemicals,  and  placed  its  standards  of  quality  and  pnrity 
far  above  those  formerly  official ;  it  has  materially  improved  upon 
most  of  the  working  f ormulse,  giving  better  processes  for  many  of  the 
chemical  preparations,  and  more  appropriate  menstrua  for  most  of 
the  liquid  galenical  preparations;  and  it  makes  many  .real  improve- 
ments in  the  direction  of  a  correct  and  systematic  nomenclature. 
The  new  Pharmacopoeia  has  its  defects ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
great  step  forward. 

In  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  the  Companion  to  the  UinTED 
States  Phabmaoopceia,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  we  believe  that 
some  of  the  features  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  will  temporarily  de* 
mand  much  labor  on  the  part  of  a  great  majority  of  the  pharmacists 
who  use  it,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Companion  is  to  lighten 
this  labor,  if  not  to  obviate  it.  The  new  methods  are  so  unlike  those 
with  which  the  professions  are  familiar,  and  are  so  out  of  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  manner  of  prescribing  and  administering  liquid 
medicines,  that  although  the  changes  in  the  strength  of  the  phar- 
maoopceial  preparations  are  few  and  generally  unimportant,  the 
old  and  the  new  cannot  be  readily  compared,  and  this  in  itself  is  a 
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material  disadvantage.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  "  parts  by 
weight "  under  the  title  Weights  and  Measures  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  book. 

The  Companion  is  also  designed  as  a  ready  reference  book  and 
working  manual.  In  its  preparation  we  have  endeavored  to  give 
due  regard  to  the  actual  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  trade 
and  of  the  professions  concerned,  and  to  give  only  such  information  as 
physicians  and  pharmacists  have  constant  use  for  in  their  daily  busi- 
ness. Hence  botanical  descriptions  of  mother  plants,  the  physiological  ' 
actions  of  medicines,  and  much  other  information  not  daily  referred 
to,  are  omitted,  and  the  practical  facts  and  suggestions  given  are 
thus  found  at  a  glance.  Works  of  a  more  encyclopaedic  character 
cannot  be  as  suitable  for  ready  reference. 

The -Pharmacopoeia  treats  of  but  a  limited  niunber  of  the  drugs 
and  preparations  in  current  use,  and  omits  many  which  are  used 
quite  extensively.  The  Companion  supplements  the  Pharmacopoeia 
in  treating  of  the  official  drugs  and  prepai*ations,  and  translates  the 
'^  parts  by  weight  '^  of  its  working  formulae  into  definite  quantities  by 
weight  and  measure.  It  does  not  repeat  descriptions,  tests,  etc.,  given 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia-  It  is,  in  fact,  as  its  title  implies,  a  com- 
panion to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  not  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  Companion  treats  of  all  drugs  and  preparations  used  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  the  current  practice  of  medicine,  without 
reference  to  their  real  or  supposed  virtues  or  want  of  virtues. 

The  illustrations  are  nearly  all  from  original  drawings  by  Pro- 
fessor Otto  A.  Wall.  Most  of  these  drawings  are  from  actual  speci- 
mens of  the  respective  objects ;  a  few  are  from  Berg  and  Schmidt, 
and  other  sources.  Our  thanks  are  tendered  to  Messrs.  Lehn  &  Fink, 
W.  H.  SchiefiFelin  &  Co.,  and  McKesson  &  Bobbins,  of  New  York ; 
B.  O.  &  Q.  C.  Wilson,  of  Boston ;  Thomsen  &  Muth,  of  Baltimore, 
and  Wallace  Bros.  &  Stephenson,  of  StatesviUe,  iN*.  C,  for  specimens 
generously  sent  us. 

The  arrangement  of  the  titles  in  the  Companion  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  authors,  preferable  to  any  other  in  practical  utility.    All  the 
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principal  drags  and  chemicals  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
all  the  preparations  of  each  drug  or  chemical  are  put  alphabeticallj 
under  it.  This  enables  the  reader  to  compare  most  readilj  all  the 
various  forms  in  which  each  medicine  is  used. 

In  regard  to  the  nomenclature  used  in  the  Companion,  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  it  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  above-described  arrange- 
ment of  the  titles.  In  our  opinion  the  pharmacopceial  nomenclature 
ought  to  be  in  accordance  witli  the  same  general  plan,  because  it  com- 
bines systematic  dasaification  with  alphabetical  order.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a  pharmaceutical  nomenclature  made  up  of  words 
from  the  Latin  is,  after  all,  not  Latin,  but  simply  technical  termin- 
ology, and  should  be  made  to  serve  its  purposes  as  perfectly  as 
possible  without  regard  to  any  nice  requirements  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Thus  we  would  even  prefer  that  the  titles  of  Latin  origin 
chosen  to  make  up  the  pharmacopceial  nomenclature  be,  in  fact,  treated 
as  indediuable  words,  thus  abolishing  the  genitive,  as  illustrated  in 
the  Unofficial  Pharmaoopcdia  by  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Com- 
panion. 

Formulso  are  contained  in  the  Companion  for  perhaps  nearly  all 
the  tinctures^  extracts,  fluid  extracts,  syrups,  the  principal  elixirs,  and 
other  pharmaceutical  preparations  used. 

The  differences  in  strength  and  other  differences,  where  any  exist, 
between  preparations  of  the  old  and  the  corresponding  preparations 
of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  are  plainly  stated. 

The  weights  and  measures  used  in  the  working  formulse,  as  given 
in  the  Companion,  are  both  metric,  and  avoirdupois  weight,  and 
metric  as  well  as  United  States  (or  ^^wine")  measure,  side  by  side. 

The  Companion  gives  concisely  the  medicinal  properties  and  uses 

of  all  the  medicines  of  which  it  treats,  and  states  the  dose  after 

* 

each  article.  Care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  correct  doses  in  the 
simplest  terms,  rather  than  to  give  the  exact  equivalents  according  to 
the  two  systems,  which  would  involve  odd  fractions.  It  also  contains 
needful  practical  information  relative  to  the  preparation  and  use  of 
hypodermic  and  other  injections,  as  well  as  inhalations,  baths,  and 
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Other  forms  of  medication  not  nstuillj  referred  to  in  books  of  similar 
description. 

A  chapter  giving  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  nse  of  the  micro* 
scope  in  pharmacognosy  is  added,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject  and  the  want  of  any  handbook  specially  adapted  to  this 
study.  For  similar  reasons  the  authors  have  also  included  a  brief  ao- 
count  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  plants.  Both  of  these  chapters 
are  the  work  of  Professor  Otto  A.  Wall. 

A  general  reference  to  the  proximate  principles  of  plants  and 
drugs  will  be  found  under  the  title  ExTBAcrA  Fluida.  Chapters  on 
the  modes  of  administration  of  medicines,  and  on  prescription  Mrrit- 
ing,  are  also  added,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  useful. 

The  tables  of  equivalents  of  weights  and  measures,  thermometric 
degrees,  etc.,  are  comprehensive.  The  relation  of  weight  to  volume 
and  vice  versa  is  generally  given  wherever  requisite.  Tables  of 
extensive  practical  applicability  are  placed  on  the  insides  of  the 
covers  and  on  the  opposite  pages  of  the  fly-leaves,  where  they  can  be 
found  without  delay. 

That  the  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  portions  of  the  Companion 
are  largely  the  work  of  Professor  Oscar  Oldberg,  and  the  therapeutical 
portions  the  work  of  Professor  Otto  A.  Wall,  will  be  understood. 
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UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPEIA. 


Abslntblimi ;  U.  S. 

Abulntuium. 


Ab&inthii  Summitatea  —  Wermv;thj  G.  ;  Absinthe  commune^  Grande 
ahHnthey  Armoue  amirey  F.;  Ajeryo^  Sp.;  McUdrty  Sw.;  Worm- 
wood, 

Origin. — Artemisia  Absinthiumy  Linn6  (Gompositae). 

•  Habitat. — Northern  hemisphere;  cultivated. 

Parts  used. — The  leaves  and  flowering  tops. 

Description.! — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  1.  A  good  drug,  is 
free  from  coarse  stenfs,  consists  chiefly  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  has  a 
characteristic,  strong,  aromatic  odor.  Wild  wormwood,  which  is  better 
than  the  cultivated,  is  more  hairy. 

Constituents. — ^The  aroma  is  due  to  a  volatile  oil,  of  which  it 
contains  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  The  bitterness 
belongs  to  a  peculiar  substance  called  absinthin,  which  is  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  slightly  so  in  hot  water.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  absinthin 
is  known  to  be  imparted  to  the  milk,  urine,  and  even  flesh  of  animals 
feeding  upon  wormwood. 

Medicinal  Properties. — ^Wormwood  is  a  powerful  aromatic  bitter 
tonic,  useful  in  atonic  and  flatulent  dyspepsia  and  impaired  digestion 
due  to  general  debility  of  the  intestinal  tract.  In  over-doses  it  is 
said  to  produce  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  even  convul- 
sions. 
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It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  "  absinthe,"  an  intoxicating  "  liqueur  " 
or  bitters  used  in  France  and  elsewhere,  an  abusive  use  of  which  leads  to 
serious  mental  and  physical  derangement  ;  but  these  results  can  be 
only  partly  ascribed  to  the  wormwood,  as  the  alcohol  and  other  ingre- 
dients tend  to  produce  the  same  effects. 


AB8INTHII  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Absinthium. — Extract  of  Wormwood. 

Evaporate  the  fluid  extract  tD  the  pilular  consistence,  and  then  add 
five  per  cent,  glycerin. 

Brownish  green.  Yield  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  Used  chiefly  as 
a  corrigent  in  pills. 

Dose. — 0.30  to  0.65  gram  (five  to  ten  grains). 


ABSINTHII  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
FLtriD  Extract  of  Absinthium. — Fluid  Extract  of  Wormwood. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent,  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent,  17|  avoirdupois  ounces) 
of  the  drug  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruumy  use  diluted  alcohol.  Moisten  the  drug  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  9f  fiuidounceis)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack 
it  tightly  in  a  cylirtdrical  percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macer- 
ate forty-eight  hours  ;  then  percolate.  Reserve  four  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the^f*^  percolate.  Continue  the  perco- 
lation until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  th^  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  mertstruxtm  to  mdike 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 
For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.  Each  fluidounce  represents  four 
hundred  and  fifty-five  and  two-thirds  grains,  and  each  fluidrachm  nearly 
fifty-seven  grains. 

Very  dark  greenish  brown. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2.5  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  40  minims)^ 
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ABSINTHII  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  op  Absinthium. — Infusion  of  Wormwood. 

Take  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  wonnwood  to  make  three  hundred 
cabic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  of  colature. 

Do8e. — Twenty-five  to  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  12  fluid* 
drachms).    The  fluid  extract  is  preferable. 

ABSINTHII  TINCTUEA. 

TiNCTUBE  OF  Absinthium. — ^Tinctube  of  Wobmwood. 

From  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  coarsely  powdered  wormwood  make 
three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  of  tincture  by  percola* 
tion  with  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

■ 

Abslnthii  Oleum. 

Oil  of  Absinthium. — Absinthii  ^thebolbum  ;   Volatilb  Oil  of 

Absinthium. — Oil  of  Wobmwood. 

This  is  the  dark-green  volatile  oil  from  wormwood.  It  possesses,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  powerful  aromatic  odor  of  the  drug.  Adulterations 
and  substitutions  of  various  kinds  are  not  uncommon. 

It  is  a  powerful  vascular  and  nervous  stimulant,  increasing  the  peri- 
staltic motion  of  the  intestines.  It  has,  therefore,  been  used  to  promote 
the  expulsion  of  intestinal  worms.  In  large  doses  the  oil  is  narcotic, 
causing  pain  in  (he  epigastrium,  nausea,  vomiting,  headache,  vertigo, 
and  delirium. 

Dose- — From  one  to  three  drops. 

ScUts  of  Wormwood  is  occasionally  called  for  even  to  this  day. 
Originally  this  was  simply'  the  potash  washed  out  of  the  ash  of  worm- 
wood. Now  it  is  customary  to  dispense  pearl-ash  under  that  name,  and 
sometimes  a  little  oil  of  wormwood  is  added.  The  real  salts  of  worm- 
wood, which  now  no  longer  exists,  pever  contained  any  oil  of  wormwood. 

Abstraota. 

Abstbacts. 

This  class  of  preparations  is  new.  Abstracts  are  powdered  sacchar- 
ated  extracts,  of  a  definite  strength,  representing  uniformly  twice  their 
weight  of  the  crude  drug.     They  are  dry  powders,  containing  the  ex* 
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tracted  soluble  constituents  of  the  crude  drugs,  diluted  with  powdered 
milk-sugar  in  such  proportions  that  each  pound  of  abstract  represents 
two  pounds  of  the  drug  from  which  it  was  made.  An  abstract  is,  in 
other  words,  twice  the  strength  of  the  fluid  extract  of  the  same  drug. 

The  advantages  of  these  preparations  are  :  The  dose  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  its  relation  to  the  dose  of  the  drug  or  of  the  fluid  ex- 
tract easily  remembered.  An  abstract  keeps  better  than  a  fluid  or  solid 
extract,  for  it  is  neither  liable  to  the  changes  which  in  time  occur  in 
liquid  preparations,  nor  does  it  dry  up  like  an  extract  or  a  pill,  nor  fer- 
ment, as  certain  solid  extracts  are  liable  to  do.  In  the  preparation  of 
an  abstract  it  is  easier  to  avoid  an  injurious  exposure  to  heat,  even  on  a 
small  scale,  than  in  the  preparation  of  powdered  extracts.  The  tritura- 
tion which  constitutes  the  last  step  in  the  process  of  making  an  abstract, 
can  be  so  thoroughly  carried  out  as  to  reduce  the  active  constituents  of 
the  drug  to  the  finest  state  of  division  possible  to  a  dry  preparation. 
,  Finally,  being  a  dry  powder,  an  abstract  is  most  conveniently  weighed 
out  and  divided  without  wasta 

The  liquid  form  is  obviously  the  one  most  favorable  to  prompt  and 
effective  medicinal  activity.  In  dry  substances  the  finest  possible  state 
of  division  is  for  similar  reasons  desirable.  The  value  of  the  abstracts 
will,  therefore,  very  materially  depend  upon  their  fineness,  which  can- 
not be  exaggerated. 

Preparation. — As  seen  in  the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  drug, 
in  powder  of  requisite  fineness,  is  first  exhausted  by  percolation  with 
the  proper  menstruum;  the  fluid  extract  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with 
one-fourth  its  weight  of  powdered  milk-sugar,  and  the  mixture  dried  in 
a  moderately  warm  place  (not  over  50°  C,  equal  to  122**  F.),  after  which 
an  additional  quantity  of  powdered  milk-sugar  is  added,  so  that  the 
whole  finished  product  shall  weigh  one-half  as  much  as  the  crude  drug 
operated  upon,  and  the  trituration  to  fine  powder  finishes  the  process. 

It  is  obvious  that  abstracts  can  be  made  only  of  drugs  yielding  less 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  dry  solid  extract,  and  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  make  such  preparations  of  drugs,  the  doses  of  which  are  compara- 
tively large,  as  large  quantities  of  d|y  powders  cannot  be  conveniently 
taken. 

The  official  abstracts  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  are  eleven  in  number, 
viz.:  aconite  root,  belladonna  root,  conium  fruit,  digitalis,  hyoscyamus 
leaves,  ignatia,  jalap,  nux  vomica,  podophyllum,  senega,  and  valerian. 

This  list  might  advantageously  be  largely  extended. 

Doses. — ^The  dose  of  any  abstract  is  one-half  the  weight  of  the  dose 
of  the  fluid  extract  of  the  same  drug. 
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Acaoia ;  n«  S. 

Acacia. 

AcdcicB  Gummi y  Oummi ArcUncum — Arabisches  GhimmiyG.;  Gomrne 
ArabiqtLey  F.;  Qoma  Ardbit/ay  Sp.;  Arabiskt  Gummiy  Sw. —  Gum 
Arabic. 

Origin. — Acacia  Vereky  Guillemin  et  Perrottet,  and  other  species 
of  Acacia  (Leguminosse). 

Habitat. — Africa. 

Part  used. — The  dry  gummy  exudation. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  8.  Select  No.  1  gum 
arabic — the  kind  pharmacists  use  for  medicinal  purposes — is  the  grade 
described  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  must  be  free  from  impurities  or 
discolored  pieces;  has  but  a  faint,  peculiar,  not  the  least  sourish  odor; 
is  completely  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  forming  mucilage. 

Varieties  and  Grades. — The  best  acacia  comes  from  Kordofan. 
**  Senaar  gum  "  is  also  of  fine  quality. 

Some  varieties  of  gum  arabic,  although  of  handsome  appearance,  do 
not  dissolve  completely  in  water,  having  probably  been  dried  too  far  or 
exposed  to  a  too  high  temperature  in  drying,  whereby  the  arabic  acid 
is  altered  (see  mucilage). 

Senegal  gum  is  more  clear  or  transparent  than  Kordofan  gumy 
having  but  few  fissures;  the  tears  are  also  larger  in  this  variety  of 
acacia ;  but  it  is  always  more  or  less  colored  (yellowish  or  reddish),  and 
its  taste  is  not  as  pure. 

Mezquitegum  is  also  discolored,  and  a  mucilage  made  from  it  does  not 
give  a  precipitate  with  subacetate  of  lead,  ferric  chloride,  or  borax.  The 
different  grades  of  gum  arabic  in  the  market  are  designated  by  numbers, 
No.  1  being  the  best  tears  selected  from  the  whole  lot.  The  next  best 
selection  becomes  No.  2,  and  so  on,  until  about  five  selections  have  been 
made.  The  remainder,  consisting  of  more  or  less  colored  pieces  and  all 
the  impurities,  receives  the  designation  "sorts."  The  term  "sorts," 
however,  sometimes  means  the  iinsorted  gum  arabic  containing  all  the 
grades,  or  consists  of  all  except  the  first  and  second  grades.  Jobbers 
sometimes  distinguish  between  "  strong "  and  "  weak  "  gums,  these 
designations  having  reference  partly  to  the  relative  quantity  of  mois- 
ture contained  in  the  drug,  the  "strong  gums"  being  the  drier;  and 
partly  to  the  degree  of  solubility,  the  weaker  gums  being  those  which 
swell  in  water  but  do  not  completely  dissolve. 

Original  Packages. — Picked  gum  arable  is  sold  in  cases  of  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  "  sorts"  in  bales 
of  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  First  select  gum 
arable  ("  Turkey  ")  is  quoted  at  three  times  the  price  of  sorts. 

Forms. —  Chim  aroMc  in  tea/ra  has  been  already  described  above. 

Ghranulated  gum  arable  is  of  necessity  always  made  from  the  very 
best  quality  of  the  gum,  as  any  lower  grade  would  be  readily  recog- 
nized by  its  appearance.  It  should  have  a  perfectly  pure  white  color, 
and  be  free  from  fine  powder.  Should  also  be  dry  and  have  no  odor, 
except  the  faint  one  properly  belonging  to  prime  gum  arabic.  Granu- 
lated gum  arable  dissolves  in  water  more  readily  than  the  powdered. 

Powdered  gum  arabic.  should  be  perfectly  white,  dry,  mobile,  and 
fine. 

Constituents. — Pure  gum  arabic  consists  almost  entirely  of  gum- 
mate  of  calcium.  The  amount  of  moisture  averages  about  seventeen 
per  cent. 

Tests. — As  gum  arabio  dissolves  entirely  in  cold  water  any  portion 
remaining  undissolved  is  an  impurity  or  adulteration.  The  faintest 
sourish  odor  being  developed  when  a  handful  of  the  drug  is  blown  upon 
with  a  pure  moist  breath  is  an  indication  of  poor  quality. 

Powdered  gum  arabic  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  starch  or  fiour. 
This  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  sample  in  cold  water,  in  which 
the  starch  will  not  dissolve.  If  the  acacia  is  pure  a  very  nearly  clear 
solution  will  be  obtained,  with  scarcely  any  undissolved  sediment. 

Preservation. — Acacia  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Powdered 
acacia,  especially,  must  be  well  protected  from  moisture  to  prevent  it 
from  caking  and  from  becoming  mouldy  or  sourish. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Gum  arable  is  a  valuable  demulcent.  It  can 
be  given  ad  libitum.  In  the  form  of  mucilage  it  is  used  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 
It  is  often  prescribed  in  the  ^'  summer  complaint "  of  children,  and  then 
somewhat  diluted;  in  cases  of  this  kind,  where  an  astringent  and  stimu- 
lant is  indicated,  the  domestic  wine  known  as  "  Virginia  Seedling  "  is  a 
favonte  remedy  in  combination  with  mucilage  among  Western  physicians. 

To  allay  cough  resulting  from  irritation  in  the  pharynx  or  about  the 
epiglottis,  or  in  any  cases  of  pharyngitis  or  laryngitis,  gum  arabic  may 
be  dissolved  slowly  in  the  mouth  or  used  in  the  form  of  lozenges. 

Pharmaceutical  Uses. — It  is  used  as  an  excipient  in  pills  and 
lozenges,  mixtures,  etc.,  and  for  disguising  the  taste  of  some  acrid  reme- 
dies. Tincture  of  cantharides,  chloroform,  ammonium  carbonate,  etc., 
are  less  apt  to  irritate  when  given  with  mucilage  of  acacia.  In  mixtures 
in  which  insoluble  powders  are  dispensed,  the  addition  of  gum  arabio 
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prevents  the  powder  from  precipitating  too  rapidly,  as  'in  mistura  cretm 
eompoaita. 

The  use  of  acaoia  in  forming  pill  masses  is  not  always  attended  with 
the  best  results,  as  the  mass  is  liable  to  dry  too  hard.  As  a  coating  for 
pills  it  is,  however,  very  good,  especially  when  combined  with  gelatine. 

The  use  of  acaoia  for  preparing  emulsions,  for  which  purpose  no 
other  agent  will  answer  as  well,  will  he  discussed  under  the  title  Emul- 
sions, on  page  422. 

ACACIA  MUCILAGO ;  U.  S. 

MlTCILAGE  OF  ACACIA;  •  ' 

Preparation. — Put  one  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (6  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  acacia  in  pieces  into  a  bottle  capable  of  holding  from  four 
hundred  and  Bfty  to  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (from  15  to  17  fluid- 
ounces);  pour  upon  it  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (or 
about  half  a  pint)  of  cold  water,  shake  it  up  a  second  or  two,  and  after 
the  acaoia  has  settled  somewhat  pour  away  the  water,  the  object  of  this 
washing  being  simply  the  removal  of  dust.  Now  add  to  the  acacia  three 
hundred  and  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (11  fluidounces)  of  tepid  distilled 
water,  cork  tightly,. shake  together,  and  then  lay  the  bottle  down  on  its 
side.  Turn  it  over  occasionally  so  that  the  cake  of  acacia  may  be  at  the 
top.  The  solution  formed  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  acacia 
always  in  contact  with  a  fresh  supply  of  solvent,  thus  materially  hasten- 
ing the  process.     When  the  acacia  is  all  dissolved  strain  the  mucilage. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  prescribe  the  use  of  distilled  water, 
but  the  preparation  is  less  liable  to  ferment  if  the  organic  ferments  con- 
tained in  ordinary  water  be  avoided.  The  use  of  tolu  water  (see  page 
99?)  is  also  a  decided  improvement,  not  only  because  it  will  preserve  the 
mucilage  from  decomposition,  but  because,  in  addition,  it  makes  the 
preparation  very  agreeable.  To  pick  out  the  finest  and  clearest  tears  of 
acacia  for  making  mucilage  will  add  no  little  to  its  quality,  and  the 
result  will  justify  the  trifling  additional  trouble. 

The  use  of  boiling  water  will  not  hasten  the  solution  of  the  gum.  It 
makes  the  product  thicker  and  very  difficult  to  strain,  probably  because 
a  portion  of  the  arabic  acid  is  changed  to  metarabic  acid,  which  simply 
swells  but  does  not  dissolve  in  the  water. 

Specific  Gravity  and  Strengtii. — The  official  mucilage  of  acacia 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.13  to  1.14 — that  is,  one  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters of  it  will  weigh  one  hundred  and  thirteen  to  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  grams,  and  ninety-six  fluidounces  weigh  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  avoirdupois  ounces.    To  make  one 
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hundred  cubio  Centimeters  of  mucilage  requires  38.6  grams  of  acacia, 
and  to  make  ninety-six  fluidoupces.  would  take  thirty-eight  ounces  and 
two  hundred  and  sixty  grains  of  it.  Thus  38.6  grams  of  acacia,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  will  add  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  to  the  volume 
of  the  liquid,  and  thirty-eight  and  one-half  avoirdupois  ounces  of  acacia 
dissolved  in  water  occupies  the  space  of  twenty-four  fluidounces. 

Opaque. — Mucilage  of  acacia  is  not  perfectly  colorless  and  clear, 
but  at  best  slightly  opaque. 

Preservation. — It  keeps  best  when  put  into  small  bottles  (holding 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimeters,  or  six  fluidounces), 
which  must  be  quite  filled,  tightly  corked,  and  put  in  a  cool  place. 

Uses. — Mucilage  is  much  used  to  emulsify  fixed  oils,  etc.  To  tritu- 
rate the  oil  with  powdered  gum  arable  and  afterward  with  the  water  is 
a  far  better  process.  However,  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  mucilage  will  be 
required  for  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  fixed  oil,  and  the  same  quantity  for 
twenty  grams  (J  ounce)  of  copaiba.  Its  emulsifying  properties  are 
greatly  impaired  and  finally  destroyed  by  fermentation.  Mucilage  which 
has  begun  to  ferment  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  use* 

AOACLE  SYEUPUS ;  U.  S. 
Stbup  op  Acacia. 

Prepared  by  simply  mixing  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains) 
mucilage  of ,  acacia  and  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains) 
simple  syrup.  As  one  hundred  grams  mucilage  will  measure  about 
88.33  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces),  and  four  hundred  grams  syrup 
three  hundred  and  five  cubic  centimeters  (10^  fluidounces),  the  pro- 
duct measures  about  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  cubic  centimeters 
(13^  fluidounces). 

As  this  preparation  does  not  keep  sweet  but  a  very  short  time,  the 
PharmacopoBia  prescribes  that  it  be  made  fresh  whenever  wanted  for 
use. 

It  is  colorless  and  almost  as  dear  as  pure  water. 

Aoeta* 

VlKBQABS. 

JEssigej  G.;   VinaigreSj  F.;   Vinaffre^  Sp.;  Attikor,  Sw. 

Several  of  the  active  principles  of  drugs,  among  which  are  certain 
alkaloids,  volatile  oils,  resins,  and  acrid  principles,  may  be  dissolved  out 
by  the  use  of  diluted  acetic  acid  or  vinegar.     Other  solvents  are,  how- 
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ever,  80  much  better  in  most  cases  that  the  number  of  official  vinegars 
is  now  quite  limited,  there  being  only  four  in  our  present  Pharmacopoeia, 
▼iz.,  those  of  lobelia,  opium,  sanguinaria,  and  squill,  each  of  which  repre- 
sents one-tenth  the  strength  of  the  drug,  being  prepared  from  one  part 
of  the  drug  to  ten  parts  of  the  menstruum. 

The  medicated  vinegars  do  not  keep  very  well,  and  are,  on  the  whole, 
unsatisfactory  and  disagreeable  preparations.  They  are  therefore  rarely 
used,  with  the  exception  of  the  vinegar  of  squill,  which  is  used  only  as 
a  constituent  of  the  syrup  of  squill. 

Aoetmn. 

YlNBGAB. 

Acetum  Commune;  Aeeium  Vbii — .EMig^  G.;  Vinaiffre^F.;  Vinaffre^ 

Sp. ;  AUikciy  Sw, 

A  liquid  containing  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic 
acid  (C^H.O,),  or  five  to  six  per  cent,  absolute  acetic  acid  (HC^HgO^), 
obtained  by  fermentation  from  cheaper  grades  of  wine,  or  from  grape- 
juice,  cider,  weak  spirit,  malt,  or  unmalted  grain. 

The  best  vinegar  is  that  made  from  pure  white  wine  (''  white  wine 
vinegar  ").     Cider  vinegar  is  also  of  good  quality  when  properly  made. 

Good  vinegar  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste  and  odor,  free  from  all 
acrid  and  empyreumatic  matters,  which,  when  present,  impart  to  vinegar 
a  disagreeable,  smokish  odor  and  taste. 

Tests. — The  presence  of  metallic  impurities,  such  as  lead,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  or  calcium,  are  detected  by  the  tests  given  for  acetic  acid  by 
the  Pharmacopceia.  When  supersaturated  with  an  alkali  or  alkaline 
salt  it  should  not  develop  a  smoky  odor  or  taste.  Sulphuric  acid  is  de- 
tected by  the  precipitate  it  forms  upon  the  addition  of  solution  of  barium 
chloride.  Sharp  acrid  substances,  such  as  pepper,  mustard,  etc.,  if  pres- 
ent, are  recognized  by  the  odor  and  taste  upon  neutralizing  the  vinegar 
with  magnesium  carbonate. 

Pharmaceutical  and  Hcueehcid   Usee. — ^Pure  diluted  acetic 

acid  is  now  substituted  in  the  PharmacopoBia  for  the  vinegar  formerly 
official.  Unless  the  acid  be  perfectly  pure,  however,  good  vinegar  is 
preferable.  But  common  vinegar  is  itself  frequently  made  by  diluting 
impure  acetic  acid  (contaminated  with  empyreumatic  products) ;  such 
viDegar  is  extremely  offensive,  and  unfit  for  either  pharmacal  or  table 
uses. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Vinegar  is  a  household  remedy  that  is  often  em- 
ployed both  internally  and  externally.     It  assuages  thirst  when  taken 
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internally,  and  for  this  purpose  may  be  given  in  water  with  sugar  to  suit 
the  taste.     In  febrile  conditions  it  produces  a  cooling  effect. 

It  may  also  be  employed  externally  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  one  part 
to  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  to  be  sponged  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  not  merely  over  the  forehead  and  hands,  as  is  often  done/ 
Sponging  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  abstracts  much  heat  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  and  thus  reduces  the  temperature,  the 
vinegar  adding  markedly  to  the  sense  of  refreshing  relief. 

For  reasons  of  convenience  this  sponging  is  often  preferred  to  the 
wet  pack  or  bath,  either  of  which  acts  more  powerfully  and  promptly, 
and  one  of  these  methods  of  reducing  temperature  is  therefore  to  be 
preferred  in  dangerous  exacerbations  of  the  febrile  state. 

Vinegar  is  a  good  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  alkalies  or  their 
carbonates,  producing  the  comparatively  harmless  acetates,  and  as  it  is 
kept  in  every  household  it  is  the  handiest  remedy  in  that  unfortunately 
too  frequent  accident,  the  drinking  of  lye  by  children. 

Vinegar  is  a  styptic  when  applied  directly  to  bleeding  surfaces,  but 
is  not  as  effective  as  some  of  the  iron  preparations,  for  instance.  Being 
easily  obtained  it  may,  however,  often  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  emer- 
gencies until  other  remedies  can  be  obtained. 

A  mixture  of  castor  oil,  vinegar,  and  water  is  a  popular  enema  ia 
fevers,  especially  in  children,  and  this  combination  may  also  be  used  to 
expel  threadworms  from  the  rectum. 

In  excessive  doses  vinegar  produces  an  anaemic  condition  which  is 
frequently  seen  in  chlorotic  girls  as  a  consequence  of  over-indulgence  in 
pickles.  The  health  may  be  permanently  undermined  and  ruined  by 
the  excessive  use  of  this  condiment,  and  especially  if  mineral  acids  are 
contained  in  the  vinegar  to  increase  its  acidity. 

D08e. — For  internal  use  from  a  tea-  to  a  tablespoonful  in  water  (5 
to  15  cubic  centimeters).  For  enemas  a  tablespoonful  to  a  wineglass- 
ful,  in  water  (15  to  60  cubic  centimeters). 

Acetmn  Aromaticmn. 

Abomatio  Vinbgab. 

Gexoilrz  Essig^  G.;    Vlnaigre  Aromatiqice^  Vlnaigre    Vulneraire,  F.; 

Vitiagre  Antiseptico,  Sp.;  Krydddttika^  Sw^ 

Mix  one  cubic  centimeter  (16  minims)  of  each  of  spirit  of  rosemary, 
spirit  of  lavender,  spirit  of  juniper,  spirit  of  lemon,  and  spirit  of  pepper- 
mint ;  ten  cubic  centimeters  (160  minims)  spirit  of  doves  ;  fifteen  cubic 
centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  glacial. acetic  acid;  twenty  cubic  centimeters 
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(f  flaidouDce)  alcohol  and  suffioient  distilled  water  to  make  the  whole 
measure  one  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (3^  fluidounoes).  Let  the  mix- 
ture stand  five  days,  shaking  it  occasionally;  then  filter.  To  get  a 
perfectly  clear  preparation  it  is  well  to  first  shake  it  with  about  four 
grams  (^  ounce)  filter-paper  scraps. 

It  is  very  grateful,  and  much  used  as  a  cooling  and  cleansing  appli- 
cation. 

[The  **  Acetum  Prophylacticum,"  or  "  Acetum  Quatuor  Latronum  *' 
— ^Vinaigre  de  quatre  voleurs,  F. ;  Vinagre  de  los  cuatro  ladrones,  Sp. ; 
or  Four  Thieves'  vinegar,  was  a  once  celebrated  preparation,  made  from 
one  and  one-half  ounce  each  of  southernwood,  Roman  wormwood, 
crisped  mint,  rosemary,  rue,  and  sage;  two  ounces  lavender  flowers;  one- 
fourth  ounce  each  of  sweet  flag,  cloves,  and  nutmeg,  and  one  gallon  vine- 
gar. Sometimes  a  little  camphor  was  added,  previously  dissolved  in 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  fact  of 
four  persons,  who  robbed  the  *dead  bodies  of  the  victims  of  a  pestilence 
in  Marseilles,  being  protected  from  the  contagion  by  the  use  of  this 
vinegar.] 

Achillea. 

Achillea. 

MUUfolii  BummU(xt€8. — Scha/garbe,  Schajrippey  G. ;  MiMefeuiUey  Herbe 
aitx  charperUterSy  F. ;  Mile/olio^  MUenramay  Sp. ;  HoUeka,  Sw. ;  Yar- 
rawy  MUfoil. 

Origin. — Achillea  MiUefolium^  Linn6  (Compositas). 

Habitat* — Northern  hemisphere. 

Parts  used* — The  flowering  tops  and  the  leaves. 

Description. — The  flower  heads  are  flat,  and  consist  of  numerous 
greenish- white  flowers;  the  leaves  are  from  five  to  twenty-five  centir 
meters  (2  to  10  inches)  long,  pointed,  pinnately  cleft.  Odor  strong, 
aromatic,  reminding  of  chamomile  ;  ti^ste,  bitter.  Should  be  free  from 
coarse  stems. 

Constituents. — ^The  flowers  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  blue  or 
bluish-green  volatile  oU.  A  different  volatile  oil  exists  in  other  parts  of 
the  plant*  The  bitterness  of  the  drug  is  due  to  achilleinj  whysh  is  a 
gluooside,  amorphous,  and  soluble  in  water.  There  is  also  some  tannin, 
resin,  and  traces  of  aconitio  acid  in  the  drug. 

Medicinal  Properties. — ^Achillea  is  an  aromatic,  bitter  tonic,  re- 
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sembling  chamomile  in  its  medicinal  virtues^  but  with  special  effect  upon 
the  organs  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  leucorrhoea  and 
menorrhagia,  and  as  these  conditions  are  usually  associated  with  general 
want  of  tone  of  the  system,  achilleai  being  a  stomachic  and  stimulant, 
often  proves  beneficial. 


ACHILLEA  EXTKACTUM. 
ExTBACT  OF  Achillea. — Extract  of  Yabbow. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract,  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose.— 0.10  to  0.50  gram  (2  to  8  grains). 


ACHILLEA  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Achillea. — Fluid  Extbact  of  Yabbow. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent,  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent,  17}  avoirdupob  ounces) 
of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohoL  Moisten  the  drug  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  9f  fluidounoes)  of  the  menstruum. 
Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum. 
Macerate  forty -eight  hours;  then  percolate.  Reserve  four  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the  Jirat  percoUxte.  Continue  the  perco- 
lation until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate*  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces).     For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.  Each  fluidounce  represents  four 
hundred  and  fifty-five  and  two-third  grains;  and  each  fluidrachm  nearly 
fifty-seven  grains. 

Dose* — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 
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achtllejj:  infubum. 

Infusion  of  Achollsa. — Infusion  of  Yabbow. 

From  thirty  grams  (1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make  three 
hundred  cubio  centimeters  (equal  to  about  10  fluidounces).  (See  direc- 
tions on  page  597.) 

Do8e. — Ten  to  fifteen  cubio  centimeters  (2^  to  4  fluidrachms)  at 
intervals  of  one  or  two  hours. 

Aoidmn  Aoetiomn ;  U.  S. 

Acetic  Acid. 
Eeaigsdure^  G.;  Aeide  (Mcetique^  F.;  Acido  AceticOy  Sp.;  Attiksyray  Sw. 

Acetic  acid  is  now  largely  manufactured  from  wood.  There  are 
three  different  strengths  of  acetic  acid  in  the  new  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  one  bearing  the  title  acetic  acid  has  the  specific  gravity  1.048  at 
15^  C.  (59^  ¥,,)y  corresponding  to  about  6.8^  Baum^.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  this  acetic  acid  contains  thirty-six  pounds  absolute  acetic  acid 
(HC,H,0,)  and  sixty-four  pounds  of  water ;  or,  which  is  the  same, 
30.55  pounds  acetic  anhydride  (G^H^O,)  and  69.45  pounds  water.  Thus 
the  acetic  acid  of  the  new  PharmacopoBia  is  2.86  per  cent,  stronger  than 
the  acetic  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  which  contained  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  and  had  the  specific  gravity  1.047 
corresponding  to  about  6.3°  Baum6. 

To  neutralize  ten  grams  of  the  official  acetic  acid  requires  six  grams 
potassium  bicarbonate.  For  description  and  testa  see  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, pages  9  and  10. 

Unless  acetic  acid  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  PharmacopoBia 
as  to  purity,  it  is  liable  to  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  taste  when 
neutralized  with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate.  (See-  aromonii  aceta- 
tis  liquor,  page  121.) 

Preservation* — Must  be  kept  in  glass*stoppered  bottles. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM  DILUTUM;  TJ.  8. 

Diluted  Aoxno  Acid. 

Mix  one  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (6  ounces)  acetic  acid  with 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  grams  (29  ounces  120  grains)  distilled 
water.  This  preparation  is  an  acetic  acid  of  1.0083  specific  gravity, 
corresponding  to  about  1.2^  Baum6.  It  contains  six  per  cent,  absolute 
acetic  acid|  or  nearly  5.1  per  cent,  acetic  anhydride.    This  new  diluted 
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acetic  acid  is,  therefore,  one-third  stronger  than  the  preparation  of  1870 
of  the  same  title,  which  contained  only  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  abso- 
lute acetic  acid.  The  new  diluted  acetic  acid  of  our  Pharroacopceia 
(1880)  is  of  the  same  strength  as  that  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia. 

To  neutralize  ten  grams  of  diluted  acetic  acid  requires  about  one 
gram  potassium  bicarbonate. 

AOIDUM  ACETICUM  GLACIALE ;  U.  S. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid. 
Mseseig,  G.;  Vinaigre  glacial,  F.;  JTsdttikay  Sw. 

m 

This  acetic  acid  is  solid  at  15^  C.  (59°  F.),  having  at^  that  tempera- 
ture a  specific  gravity  of  1.056  to  1.058,  corresponding  to  nearly  8° 
Baum^.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  the  minimum 
strength  allowed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  being  ninety -nine  per  cent. 

To  neutralize  ten  grams  of  this  acid  will  require  not  less  than  16.7 
grams  potassium  bicarbonate  if  the  acetic  acid  be  of  standard  strength. 

There  was  no  glacial  acetic  acid  prescribed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1870.  Glacial  acetic  acid  crystallizes  into  an  ice-like  mass, 
or  only  partially,  so  that  while  large  transparent  masses  of  crystals  are 
formed,  a  portion  of  the  acid  still  remains  liquid,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  supersaturated  solution. 

When  glacial  acetic  acid  is  diluted  with  water  the  density  (specific 
gravity)  increases  while  the  temperature  falls  until  the  mixture  contains 
about  seventy-seven  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  absolute  acetic  acid;  when 
further  diluted  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  decreases  and  the  tem- 
perature rises.  An  acetic  acid  containing  forty-seven  per  cent,  absolute 
acetic  acid  has  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  official  glacial  ace- 
tic acid,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  strong.  The  fact  that  acetic  acids 
of  so  widely  different  strengths  still  may  have  the  same  density  renders 
it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  other 
strong  acetic  acids  by  other  means.  The  safest  way  is  to  find  the  quan- 
tity of  volumetric  solution  of  soda,  or  the  quantity  of  potassium  bicar- 
bonate, required  to  neutralize  the  acid. 

Caution ■ — Glacial  acetic  acid  is  so  destructive  in  its  effects  upon 
organic  matter  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  handling  it, 
as  in  removing  the  stopper  from  the  containing  bottle. 

Solvent  Properties. — Glacial  acetic  acid  dissolves  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, ether,  chloroform,  gun-cotton,  resins,  gum-resins,  volatile  oils, 
camphor,  etc.,  in  greater  or  less  proportions.  According  to  Duflos,  one 
gram  acetic  acid  containing  not  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  water  will 
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mix  clear  with  one  gram  oil  of  cloves,  or  with  ten  centigrams  oil  of 
lemon. 

Acetic  Acids  of  Commerce. — The  acid  sold  bj  chemical  manu- 
factarers  as  ^^  No.  8  "  acetic  acid  is  an  impure  acid  of  variable  strength, 
but  usually  containing  about  twenty-nine  per  cent,  absolute  acetic  acid, 
having  the  specific  gravity  1.040.  The  so-called  "  C.  P."  acetic  acid 
generally  sold  is  of  the  same  strength  but  less  impure.  Both  are  one- 
fourth  weaker  than  the  acid  heretofore  known  to  the  drug  trade  as 
"U.  S.  P."  acetic  acid,  specific  gravity  1.047,  containing  thirty-five  per 
cent,  absolute  acid.  The  commercial  **  glacial  acetic  acid  "  is  usually 
about  1.065  specific  gravity,  and  contains  about  ninety-five  and  one-half 
per  cent,  absolute  acetic  acid.  Pure  acetic  acid  is  worth  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  "  No.  8." 

Medicinal  Uses. — Acetic  acid  is  seldom  employed  internally.  The 
effects  of  the  diluted  acid  are  like  those  of  vinegar,  but  as  it  is  less 
grateful  to  the  senses  the  latter  is  preferred.  The  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
used  for  external  application  as  a  caustic,  rubefacient  or  vesicant.  As 
it  has  the  property  of  slowly  softening  and  dissolving  dry  epithelial 
cells,  it  is  useful  for  the  removal  of  accumulations  of  horny  epithelial 
masses,  as  corns. 

It  is  also  used  in  some  skin  diseases  of  a  parasitic  nature,  to  destroy 
the  animal  or  vegetable  organisms  which  cause  the  disease.  For  this 
purpose  it  often  requires  dilution  with  an  equal  weight,  or  more,  of 
glycerin. 

On  account  of  the  pungent  smell,  the  strong  acetic  acid,  or  prefer- 
ably the  glacial  acetic  acid,  is  useful  when  applied  to  the  nostrils  in 
cases  of  headache  or  syncope.  The  glacial  acetic  acid  is  often  put  up 
in  '^  smelling-bottles." 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM  AROMATICUM;  G. 

Aromatic  Acbtic  Acid. 

Mix  thirty^four  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fiuidounce)  oil  of  cloves, 
twenty-four  cubic  centimeters  (6  fluidrachms)  oil  of  lavender,  twenty- 
four  cubic  centimeters  (6  fluidrachms)  oil  of  lemon,  twelve  cubic  centi- 
meters  (3  fluidrachms)  oil  of  bergamot,  twelve  cubic  centimeters  oil  of 
thyme,  four  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidrachm)  oil  of  cassia,  and  ninety 
grams  (3  ounces)  glacial  acetic  acid.  Macerate,  shaking  occasionally, 
until  dissolved. 

As  a  grateful  contents  of  the  smelling-bottle  this  preparation  is  used 
in  headaches,  fainting  fits,  and  similar  attacks.  It  is  also  used  to  dis- 
guise disagreeable  odors  in  the  sick-room. 
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Addmn  Beiuoiomn;  IT.  S. 

Benzoic  Acid. 

Florea  Benzol — Bemoesdure^  BenzoMumen^  G. ;  Aeide  bemoique^ 
Fleura  de  henjoiny  F. ;  Acido  BenzoicOf  Flores  de  Be^fui^  Sp.  ; 
Bemoesyray  Sw,;  Natural  Benzoic  Acid,  English  Benzoic  Acid, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacoposia,  page  11.  The 
description  and  tests  given  exclude  from  medicinal  use  any  other  than 
the  natural  benzoic  acid  prepared  from  the  benzoin  by  sublimation.  It 
must  be  free  from  the  odor  of  bitter  almond  or  of  stale  urine  belonging 
to  impure  artificial  benzoic  acid  made  from  hippuric  acid.  Benzoic  acid 
is  also  made  from  naphthalin  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  when  phthalic 
acid  is  formed,  which  when  heated  with  lime  gives  benzoate  of  calcium. 
The  calcium  benzoate  is  then  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Lately 
benzoic  acid  is  manufactured  also  from  toluol. 

A  perfectly  pure  artificial  benzoic  acid,  free  from  all  odor,  can  be 
made,  and  the  true  odor  of  benzoin  (always  present  in  genuine  natural 
benzoic  acid)  can  be  imparted  to  it  by  subliming  it  with  a  little  benzoin. 
No  test  is  known  by  which  this  artificial  product  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  true  sublimed  natural  benzoic  acid.  Benzoic  acid  made  from 
benzoin  by  boiling  it  with  lime  and  then  precipitating  with  hydrochloric 
acid  is  not  fragrant.  That  made  from  the  putrid  urine  of  herbivorous 
animals  retains  a  faint  odor  of  urine. 

In  the  American  trade  the  true  benzoic  acid,  made  by  sublimation 
from  benzoin  ("from  gum  benzoin*')  is  known  as  "English  benzoic 
acid,''  while  the  false  is  known  as  "  German  benzoic  acid  " — not  because 
the  English  make  more  of  the  true  than  of  the  artificial  acid,  nor  that 
natural  benzoic  acid  is  not  made  in  Germany,  but  because  the  artificial 
acid  was  first  made  by  German  chemists. 

The  fragrant  odor  of  true  sublimed  benzoic  acid  is  due  to  volatile 
oil  (ethyl  benzoate).  Many  consider  this  as  being  the  only  medicinally 
active  constituent  of  the  official  preparation.  Even  artificial  benzoic 
acid  is  antiseptic  in  its  properties,  but  these  properties  are  not  the  only 
ones  expected  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  natural  sub- 
limed acid,  which  is  the  only  one  containing  the  volatile  oil  (or  ethyl 
benzoate),  is  the  only  one  that  should  be  used. 

Solubility. — Benzoic  acid  is  practically  insoluble  in  pure  cold  water. 
It  dissolves  in  fifteen  parts  boiling  water.  Borax  aids  its  solution,  one 
part  benzoic  acid  and  one  part  borax  dissolving  together  in  one  hundred 
parts  water. 
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Preservation* — The  preparation  must  be  kept  in  well-closed  bot< 
ties  and  protected  from  the  light. 

Sold  in  the  market  in  one-pound  and  one-ounce  bottles.  It  takes  a 
four-ounce  bottle  to  hold  one  ounce.  ^'  English  benzoic  acid "  fetches 
a  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  price  than  "  Grerman  benzoic  acid." 

Medicinal  Usee* — Benzoic  acid,  when  taken  internally,  acts  as  a 
stimulant  blennorrhetic  upon  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes  and  in- 
creases the  expectoration.  It  is  therefore  useful,  either  alone  or  with 
senega,  squills,  etc.,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  especially  that  form  known  as 
**  dry  ccUarrhy^  or  "  dry  bronchitiSy^  which  is  accompanied  by  a  distress- 
in?  dyspnoea  resembling  asthma.  A  solution  in  the  form  of  spray 
(atomization)  is  often  used  in  chronic  laryngeal  and  bronchial  affec- 
tions. 

Benzoic  acid  (or  benzoate  of  ammonium)  is  also  useful  in  rendering 
ammoniacal  urine  acid,  part  of  the  medicine  being  eliminated  with  the 
urine  as  benzoic,  part  as  hippurio  acid.  As  alkaline  urine  is  generally 
accompanied  l)jr  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bladder  {cystitis) y  and  may  be  accompanied  with  incontinence  of  urine 
or  the  deposits  of  phosphates  (phosphatic  calculi),  these  symptoms  and 
consequences  may  be  removed  and  avoided  by  this  medicine.  Even 
should  phosphatic  calculi  {gravel  or  stone  in  the  bladder)  have  been 
formed,  they  may  often  be  redissolved  by  a  long-continued  use  of  the 
benzoic  acid. 

Benzoic  acid  also  possesses  valuable  antiseptic  properties,  and  solu- 
tions have  been  employed  with  good  results  in  dressing  foul  ulcers  and 
sores. 

Dose. — From  0.6  to  2.5  grams  (10  to  40  grs.)  once  or  twice  a  day, 
or  in  smaller  doses  more  frequently  repeated. 


Aoidmn  Boriomn ;  U.  S« 

BoBic  Acid. 

Aeidum  Boraeicumy  Sal  Sedativum  Hombergii — Borsdtirey  G.;  Acide 
boriqfiey  F.;  AcidoBarioOy  Sp.;  BorsyrOy  Sw.;  Boraoic  Acid. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  11  and  12. 
It  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  glycerin. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Boric  acid  possesses  powerful  antiseptic  prop* 
erties,  and  being  at  the  same  time  mild  and  harmless,  and  absolutely 
aon-irritant  when  pure^  it  is  often  preferred  to  carbolic  aoid.     Lister 
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uses  it  extensively.     In  order  to  be  effective  it  must  be  in  actual  contact 
with  the  surface  which  it  is  intended  to  purify  or  keep  healthy. 

Lint  dipped  in  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  in  water, 
and  then  dried,  forms  an  excellent  antiseptic  dressing. 

AOIDI  BOEICI  UNGUENTDM. 

BoBic  Acid  Ointment. 

Mix  fifteen  grams  (i  ounce)  boric  acid  with  ninety  grams  (3  ounces) 
petroleum  ointment,  triturating  until  perfectly  smooth. 
A  disinfecting  dressing  for  wounds,  ulcers,  etc. 

Aoidmn  Carboliomn ;  IT.  S. 

Carbolic  Acid. 

Phenol/  Acidum  Phenicum;  Acidum  Phenylicum — Carboladurej 
Phenyh&urCy  Phenf/kUkohol^  G. ;  Acide  pheniqite,  Acide  carbolique. 
Hydrate  dephenyley  F.;  Acido  Carbolico,  Sp.;  KdrboUyray  Phenyl-' 
aicoholy  Phenol,  Sw. ;  Phenol,  Phenic  Acid,  Phenylic  Acid,  Phenyl 
Hydrate,  Phenylic  Alcohol,  Pure  Crystallized  Carbolic  Add. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  12. 

This  extensively  used  substance  is  not  an  acid,  although  so  called. 
It  doubtless  derived  its  improper  name  from  its  corrosive  properties.* 
Instead  of  being  an  acid,  it  belongs  to  the  alcohol  series  of  chemical 
compounds,  and  its  proper  name  is  phenol. 

The  pinkish  tint  which  pure  carbolic  acid  sometimes  acquires  when 
exposed  to  light  or  air  may  be  due  to  traces  of  anilin,  pyrrhol,  or  some 
other  related  bodies,  or  it  may  be  rosoleic  acid.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  the  medicinal  value  or  strength  of  the  article. 

Carbolic  acid  does  not  redden  blue  litmus  paper. 

It  should  be  hard  and  comparatively  dry.  In  dry,  cool  weather  the 
crystallized  acid  scarcely  becomes  moist,  even  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
but  when  the  temperature  is  above  16°  C.  (59**  F.)  it  liquefies  more  or 
less,  even  in  a  well-corked  or  glass-stoppered  bottle. 

One  part  by  weight  of  warm  water  will  mix  perfectly  with  from  four 
to  nine  parts  of  melted  carbolic  acid,  and  the  mixture  may  even  remain 
perfect  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  the  acid  separates  again  at  tem- 
peratures below  5^  C.  (41  ^^  F.)  if  more  than  seven  parts  of  crystallized 
acid  is  added. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  crystallized  carbolic  acid  with  fifteen  parts 
water  will  mix  clear  with  any  additional  quantity  of  water  ;  four  parts 
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carbolic  acid  dissolves  in  seven  parts  olive  oil ;  seven  parts  dissolves  in 
two  parts  glycerin  ;  five  parts  in  one  part  alcohol  ;  four  parts  in  one 
part  ether ;  three  parts  in  one  part  chloroform. 

Solution  of  chlorinated  lime  takes  away  the  odor  of  carbolic  acid. 

Modicinal  Uses* — Carbolic  acid  is  a- powerful  antiseptic  and  disin- 
fectant. It  prevents  the  growth  of  and  destroys  the  minute  organisms 
on  which  fermentation,  putrefaction,  and  many  of  the  infectious  diseases 
are  supposed  to  depend.  Carbolic  acid  is  valuable  as  a  disinfectant  of 
alvine  discharges  in  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  and  for  the  purification 
of  water-closets,  sewers,  and  drains. 

It  is  often  used  in  the  form  of  a  one  or  2.5  per  cent,  solution  as  a 
wash  for  the  hands  and  instruments  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants, 
before  proceeding  to  an  operation,  while  th«  air  is  kept  charged  with 
a  spray  of  the  same  solution  during  the  operation.  The  dressings  of  the 
wound  are  also  impregnated  with  the  carbolic  acid.  This  treatment, 
which  has  proved  of  great  value,  especially  in  abdominal  surgery  when 
the  peritoneum  is  exposed,  is  not  without  danger,  as  a  number  of  deaths 
have  been  observed  from  the  absorption  of  the  acid  and  the  consequent 
carbolic  acid  poisoning. 

This  substance  is  often  applied  to  foul  ulcers,  and  prevents  suppura- 
tion by  preventing  the  proliferation  of  pus  corpuscles.  For  this  purpose 
it  may  be  applied  in  solution  in  water  or  oil,  the  latter  method  being 
less  liable  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  absorption  and  poisoning. 
it  hardens  and  corrugates  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  hastening  cicatri- 
zation, but  its  power  to  prevent  cell-formation  and  cell-life  is  also  apt  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  formation  of  granulations  when  this  process  is 
necessary  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  tissue,  and  in  such  cases  carbolic 
acid  may  delay  the  healing  process,  or  even  prove  injurious  by  causing 
the  deterioration  and  breaking  down  of  granulations  already  formed. 

It  is  also  used  as  an  external  application  in  gangrene  and  small-pox. 

It  is  a  local  anaesthetic,  and  when  applied  to  the  skin  whRens  it  and 
renders  it  insensible,  so  that  small  operations,  like  opening  abscesses, 
may  be  performed  without  pain. 

In  weak  solution  it  is  also  employed  as  a  gargle  and  mouth-wash  in 
putrid  sore  throat,  diphtheria,  or  in  foul  breath  from  carious  teeth,  etc.; 
also  as  a  spray  in  phthisical  or  other  lung  troubles,  gangrene  of  the 
lungs,  and  chronic  bronchitis,  if  they  are  accompanied  by  purulent  or 
offensive  expectoration. 

Internally  it  has  been  given,  but  without  any  great  benefit,  in  vari- 
ous infectious  and  zymotic  diseases,  as  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  also  in 
malarial  fevers. 

In  larger  quantities  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  corroding  the  stomach, 
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forming  eschars  surrounded  by  intense  congestion  and  inflammation. 
It  also  produces  stupor  or  coma  and  convulsions,  followed  by  death. 
The  local  effects  on  the  stomach  should  be  counteracted  by  administer* 
ing  large  quantities  of  white  of  egg,  milk,  oil,  mucilage,  etc.,  of  which 
the  first  mentioned  is  most  effective.  Opium,  cooling  demulcent  drinks, 
and  appropriate  diet  must  be  given  for  some  time,  until  convalescence 
from  the  inflammatory  action  has  occurred.  As  its  escharotic  action  is 
rather  superficial,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  followed  by  subsequent  con-> 
striction  of  the  oesophagus  as  after  swallowing  of  lye  and  some  other 
corrosive  poisons. 

The  cerebral  effects  must  be  combated  with  cold  douches  and  with 
counter- irritation  and  stimulation,  the  latter  being  made  by  subcutane- 
ous injection  of  ether,  ammonia,  or  musk,  if  the  patient  cannot^swallow. 

If  taken  in  large  quantities  the  effect  is  often  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
death  may  result  before  any  efforts  to  help  can  be  made. 

In  cases  where  strong  carbolic  acid  by  accident  comes  in  direct  con- 
tact with  any  part  of  the  body,  it  should  be  immediately  washed  off  with 
warm  water.  Loss  of  the  eyesight  or  other  serious  results^might  follow 
from  a  careless  handling  of  it. 

Dose. — 0.03  to  0.06  grain  (one-half  to  one  grain)  two  to  four  times 
daily,  and  made  into  a  pill  with  soap  or  marshmallow  powder  and  traga- 
canth,  or  suspended  in  emulsion  or  mucilage  (0.06  to  0.125  gram  to  30 
cubic  centimjeters  ;  1-2  grain  s  to  1  fluidounce). 

ACIDDM  CARBOLICUM  LIQUIDTJM  PURUM. 
Pure  Liquid  Mbdicinal  Oarbolic  Acid. 

This  is  a  clear,  colorless  solution  of  ninety-five  parts  crystallized  car- 
bolic acid  in  five  parts  distilled  water,  or  nineteen  parts  in  one  part.  It 
is  called  ''ninety-five  per  cent,  medicinal  carbolic  acid"  in  the  trade.  It 
does  not  mix  clear  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water  unless  at  least 
one-fourth  as  much  by  weight  as  the  crystallized  acid  used  be  added, 
when  it  will  become  clear  again. 

One  minim  of  this  liquid  represents  one  grain  of  crystallized  acid. 

ACIDI  CARBOLIOI  SOLUTIO. 

"Carbolic  Acid  Solution,  No.  1.** 

This  is  a  clear,  colorless,  eighty  per  cent,  solution  of  crystallized 
carbolic  acid  in  distilled  water,  made  by  mixing  four  parts  melted  oar- 
bolic acid  with  one  part  of  warm  distilled  water. 
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Carbolic  Add  Spray  consists  of  a  solution  of  one-eighth  to  one- 
half  ounce  crystallized  carbolic  acid  in  one  pint  of  water. 

When  carbolic  acid  is  used  for  inhalation  it  is  most  convenient  to 
dilute  the  liquid  medicinal  carbolic  acid  (95  per  cent.)  to  the  requisite 
strength.  Fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  the  liquid  medicinal  carbolic  acid 
may  be  diluted  with  one  pint  water,  to  be  used  warm  (60°  C,  or  140°  F.). 
For  '^  dry  inhalation  "  the  liquid  acid  is  used  without  dilution,  the  patient 
inhaling  the  fumes  which  arise  spontaneously  from  the  vessel. 

For  a  gargle  a  solution  of  one  to  two  grains  crystallized  carbolic 
acid  to  each  fluidounce  of  water  is  used. 

As  an  if\fectiony  one  grain  to  four  fluidounces. 

Carbolized  Oil  is  a  solution  of  one  ounce  crystallized  carbolic  acid 
in  twenty  ounces  olive  oil,  or  linseed  oil. 

The  carbolized  oil  in  which  catgut  ligatures  are  preserved  is  made  of 
one  ounce  crystallized  carbolic  acid  to  four  ounces  linseed  oil. 

For  hypodermic  ir^ection  three-fourths  grain  of  crystallized  carbolic 
acid  in  twenty  drops  of  water  is  used  (Squire). 

Carbolic  Acid  Camphor. — ^This  is  an  oily  liquid,  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  powdered  camphor  in  a  solution  made 
of  ninety  grams  crystallized  carbolic  acid  and  ten  grams  alcohol.  It  is 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  sweet  oil  of  almonds. 

Iodized  Phenol  consists  of  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  iodine  and  thirty 
grams  (1  ounce)  crystallized  carbolic  acid,  mixed  by  the  aid  of  gentle 
heat. 

Liquid  Iodized  Phenol  consists  of  fifty-five  grams  iodized  phenol, 
thirty-five  grams  crystallized  carbolic  acid,  and  ten  grams  water. 


AOIDUM  OAEBOLIOUM  CKUDUM ;  U.  S. 

Cbudb  Cabbolig  Acid. 

An  impure,  somewhat  colored  phenol,  contaminated  with  cresylic 
acid  or  cresol.  It  should  not  contain  more  than  five  per  cent,  water. 
The  well-known  "  Calvert's  Carbolic  Acid,  No.  5 "  well  represents  the 
kind  intended  to  be  used  under  the  name  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  There 
are  several  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  who  make  similar  acid 
fully  equal  to  Calvert's,  and  at  a  less  cost.  For  description  and  tests 
see  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  12  and  13. 

Crude  carbolic  acid  is  intended  for  free  use  as  a  disinfectant  in  hos- 
pital wards,  out-houses,  alleys,  water-closets,  drains,  etc. 

The  following  mixture  is  much  used  : 

Disinfectant  of  Copperas  and  Carbolic  Acid, — Dissolve  two  thou* 
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sand  grams  (about  70  ounces  avoirdupois)  copperas  and  three  hundred 
grams  (about  10|-  ounces  avoirdupois)  crude  carbolic  acid  in  fifteen  liters 
(about  4^  gallons)  of  water. 


ACIDI  OARBOLICI  AQUA ;  Phab.  1870. 
Cabbolic  Acid  Watbb. 

Was  prepared  by  mixing  ten  fluidrachms  of  glycerite  of  carbolic 
acid  with  fourteen  and  three-fourths  fluidounces  of  distilled  water. 
Practically  it  contains  one-fourth  ounce  crystallized  carbolic  acid  in  six- 
teen fluidounces.  A  convenient  way  to  prepare  it  is  to  mix  one-fourth 
ounce  crystallized  carbolic  acid  with  one-fourth  ounce  glycerine  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  to  add  sixteen  fluidounces  of  distilled  water. 

Used  as  a  wash,  gargle,  spray,  or  for  internal  use. 

One  fluidrachm  contains  about  one  grain  of  the  acid. 

Dose* — One  to  two  fluidrachms  (4  to  8  cubic  centimeters)  two  or 
three  times  daily. 


ACIDI  OAEBOLICI  GLYOERITUM;  Phab.  1870. 

Gltcbbitb  of  Cabbolic  Acid. 

Glycerin  and  crystallized  carbolic  acid  can  be  combined  in  all  pro- 
portions by  triturating  them  together,  forming  a  clear  solution.  Such 
a  solution  containing  equal  parts  of  the  two  substances  is  miscible  with 
water  in  all  proportions. 

The  glycerite  of  carbolic  acid  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
(1870)  was  a  solution  of  one  troy  ounce  crystallized  carbolic  acid  in  four 
fluidounces  of  glycerin. 

It  is  used  as  an  external  application.  Carbolic  acid  water  was  pre- 
scribed in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  to  be  made  from 
the  glycerite. 

ACIDI  OARBOLICI  SUPPOSITORIA. 

Cabbolic  Acid  Suppositobibs. 

Each  suppository  contains  one  grain  crystallized  carbolic  acid  and 
thirty  grains  cacao  butter ;  or  one  grain  of  the  acid  with  fifteen  grains 
powdered  castile  soap  and  three  and  pne-half  grains  glycerite  of  starch 
(Squire). 
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ACIDI  CARBOLICI  UNGUENTUM ;  U.  S. 

Cabbouo  Acid  Ointment. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  crystallized  carbolic  acid  intimately  with 
two  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (9  ounces)  simple  ointment. 
Must  be  made  fresh  whenever  wanted  for  use. 

Aoidmn  Chromiomn ;  U.  S. 

Chbomic  Acid. 

Chromsdurey  G. ;  Acide  chromiquey  F. ;  Acido  ChromicOy  Sp. ;  Krom- 

syrUy  Sw. 

Must  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  13. 

It  is  usually  very  much  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  never 
entirely  free  from  it.  Being,  however,  used  only  externally  as  an  es- 
charotic,  caustic,  or  antiseptic^  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  does 
not  condemn  the  preparation. 

It  dissolves  perfectly  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water. 

Medicinal  Uses* — ^Used  to  remove  venereal  growths  on  the  geni« 
tals,  and  to  destroy  superficial  parasitic  eruptions  of  the  skin,  such  as 
barber's  itch,  eta  Its  action  is  not  very  deep,  and  it  is  therefore  also 
used  to  stimulate  chronic  ulcers.  Gynecologists  use  it  as  an  application 
to  the  neck  of  the  womb  in  cancers  and  ulcers  of  that  organ.  Chromic 
acid  is  also  used  to  remove  warts  and  other  growths  on  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes. 

Strong  solutions  should  be  applied  with  a  glass  rod,  but  weaker  solu* 
tions  may  be  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  which  must  immediately 
thereafter  be  well  washed  in  water. 

A  dilute  solution  of  one-half  to  two  per  cent,  in  strength  is  much 
used  by  microscopists  to  harden  histological  or  pathological  specimens 
which  it  is  desired  to  cut  in  thin  sections.  This  method  of  hardening  is 
especially  valuable  for  nervous  tissues. 

Acldmn  Chrysopbaiiioiini. 

Ghbtsophakio  Acid. 

The  substance  used  under  the  above  name  in  the  treatment  of  skin 
diseases  is  chrysarobin,  which  see. 

True  ohrysophanic  acid  is  found  in  some  lichens,  in  rhubarb,  rumex, 
etc.,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  coloring  matter.  When  pure  it  is  ob* 
tained  in  bright  yellow  crystals. 
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Acidmn  CUnnainiemii* 

CiKXAMiG  Acid. 

Zimmtsdurej  G. ;  Acid  Cinnamiqitey  F. ;  Acido  Cinnamico^  Sp. ;  Kdnd- 

syray  Sw. 

An  aromatic  acid  existing  in  the  balsams  of  Peru,  Tolu,  and  Storax. 
It  is  also  found  in  old  resinified  oil  of  cinnamon.  At  present  it  is  pre- 
pared in  large  quantities  artificially  by  Schering  of  Berlin.  It  resembles 
benzoic  acid  in  appearance  and  properties,  and  is  attracting  attention 
as  an  antiseptic. 

True  cinnamic  acid  may  be  conveniently  prepared  from  old,  hard 
balsam  of  tolu,  by  boiling  the  tolu  with  water  and  lime,  filtering  while 
hot,  and  immediately  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  aoid« 


Aoidum  Citrlciiin ;  U.  S. 

CiTBic  Acid. 

CUronensdurey  G.;  Acide  citriqitey  Acide  du  citron^  F.;  Acido  Citrico^ 

Sp.;   CitronayrOy  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  13  and 
14.  Permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  if  pure.  Soluble  in 
twice  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

To  neutralize  ten  grams  citric  acid  dissolved  in  water  requires  fif- 
teen grams  potassium  bicarbonate;  twelve  grams  potassium  carbonate; 
twelve  grams  sodium  bicarbonate;  twenty-one  grams  crystallized  sodium 
carbonate;  nine  grams  ammonium  carbonate;  9.8  grams  water  of  am- 
monia; 3.5  grams  stronger  water  of  ammonia;  7.8  grams  magnesium 
carbonate;  or,  3.5  grams  magnesia. 

Density  of  Solutions. — According  to  Schiff  the  specific  gravities 
of  solutions  of  citric  acid  of  different  strengths  are  as  follows: 

A  four  per  cent,  solution  has  the  specific  gravity  1.0150;  an  eight 
per  cent,  solution  has  the  specific  gravity  1.0306;  a  twelve  per  cent, 
solution  has  the  specific  gravity  1.0470;  a  sixteen  per  cent,  solution  has 
the  specific  gravity  1.0634;  a  twenty-four  per  cent,  solution  has  the 
specific  gravity  1.0979;  a  tj^irty-six  per  cent,  solution  has  the  specific 
gravity  1.1540;  a  fifty  per  cent,  solution  has,  according  to  Gerlach,  the 
specific  gravity  1.2204,  and  a  sixty  per  cent,  solution  the  specific  gravity 
1.2738. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  citric  acid  soon  become  mouldy. 
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Original  Packages  of  citric  acid  are  kegs  oontaiiHDg  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  each. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Citric  acid  is  a  remedy  of  great  yalue  in  sourvyy 
and  in  the  form  of  lime-juice  is  used  as  a  preventive  of  that  disease  on 
vessels  that  are  on  the  sea  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
refrigerant,  and  forms  a  grateful  drink  for  feverish  patients,  on  account 
of  its  power  to  allay  thirst.  In  the  form  .of  lemon-juice  it  enjoys  the 
popular  reputation  of  curing  and  preventing  ^^  bUioiunesa.^'*  It  is  given 
in  sweetened  water  to  suit  the  taste. 

Artificial  Lemon-juice  is  made  by  dissolving  thirty  grams  (1  ounce) 
citric  acid  in  four  hundred  grams  (13^  fluidounces)  water. 

Artificial  Lemonade  is  prepared  by  dissolving  sixty  grams  (2  ounces) 
citric  acid  in  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  water, 
and  adding  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8f  ounces)  sugar  previously 
rubbed  up  with  ten  drops  of  oil  of  lemon. 


ACmi  CITKICI  STEUPUS ;  U.  S. 

Sybup  op  Cixbic  Acid. 

Mix  four  grams  (5  fiuidrachms)  spirit  of  lemon  with  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  grams  (34  ounces  250  grains)  simple  syrup  in  a  liter  (or  quart) 
bottle.  Add  gradually  eight  grams  (124  grains)  citric  acid  dissolved 
in  eight  grams  (2  fluidrachms)  water,  shaking  the  bottle  after  each 
addition,  until  all  is  thoroughly  mixed.  The  final  product  should  weigh 
one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains),  and  will  measure  about 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  cubic  centimeters  (nearly  26  fluidounces). 


Aoidum  Oresylionin. 

Gbesol. — Cbksylic  Acid. — Cbestl  Alcohol. 

This  is  an  uncrystallizable,  clear,  colorless  liquid  when  pure.  As 
usually  sold  it  has  a  reddish  tint.  It  is  a  coal-tar  product  which  always 
accompanies  impure  carbolic  acid.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pure 
carbolic  acid  and  glycerin  can  be  diluted  in  any  proportions  with 
water,  forming  a  clear  mixture,  but  cresylic  acid  forms  a  turbid  mixture 
when  similarly  treated. 

Cresylic  acid  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  perhaps  more  powerful  than 
carbolic  acid.  Its  medicinal  properties,  as  far  as  known,  are  similar  to 
those  of  phenoL     Used  as  a  vapor  by  heating  over  a  small  lamp. 
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Aoidmn  Formioiounu 

FoBMic  Acid. 
Ameiscfisdure,  G.;  Acide/ormiquey  F.;  Myrsyra^  Sw, 

A  colorless  liquid  of  a  pungent  acid  odor.  It  mixes  readily  with 
water  and  alcohol.  Wh^n  applied  to  the  skin  it  causes  a  burning  sen- 
sation, acting  as  an  irritant  poison  and  producing  blisters. 

The  stinging  effect  of  the  hairs  of  nettle,  and  of  the  stings  of  certain 
insects,  are  caused  by  formic  acid,  which  is  also  present  in  and  has  de- 
rived its  name  from  red  ants. 

Properties^ — Stimulant. 


SPIEITUS  FORMIC  ARUM;  G. 

Macerate  five  hundred  grams  (17|-  ounces)  bruised  red  ants  with 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (!•}■  pint)  water  and  eight 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  (about  34  fluidounces)  alcohol  for  two  days 
in  a  retort.     Then  distil  off  one  thousand  grams  (35^  ounces). 

Dose* — 1  to  4  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  60  minims). 


Aoidum  OaHloum;  IT.  S. 

Gaxlic  Acid. 
GcUlussdurey  G.;  Acide  gailiqiief  F.;  Acido  Gallico,  Sp.;  Gallits^a,  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  14.  It 
dissolves  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of  glycerin.  An  alcoholic  solution 
mixes  clear  with  water  in  all  proportions,  but  turns  brown  by  keeping. 

Sold  in  one-pound  boxes  and  in  one-ounce  bottles.  It  requires  a 
four-ounce  bottle  to  hold  one  ounce. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^For  internal  use  gallic  acid  is  to  be  preferred  to 
tannic  acid,  as  the  latter  is  changed  to  gallic  acid  in  the  blood.  For 
hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys,  gallic  acid  is  the  best  remedy  we  possess. 
It  is  not  styptic  when  employed  externally,  and  therefore  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  tannic  acid  when  we  desire  the  local  effect. 

Dose.— 0.06  to  0.65  Gram  (1  to  10  grains). 
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ACIDI  GALLICI  GLTOERITUM. 

Glycsritb  of  Gallic  Acid. 

Dissolve  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  gallio  aoid  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (5  ounces,  or  about  4  fluidounoes)  glycerin  by  the  aid  of 
heat.  On  cooling,  a  portion  of  the  gallic  aoid  separates,  and  must  be 
removed,  as  it  does  not  re-dissolve. 

ACIDI  GAIXIOI  UNGUENTUM;   U.  S. 

OiNTMSKT  OF  GALLIC  AciD. 

Mix  thoroughly  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  gallic  acid  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  grams  (9  ounces)  benzoinated  lard.  Use  a  horn  spatula, 
as  iron  vrould  discolor  the  product. 

Aoldum  Hydrlodicnm. 

Htdbiodic  Acid. 

Jodw€u$er€tojffi4urey  G. ;  Acide  iodhydrigue^  F. ;  Acido  iodohidrico^  Sp.; 
Jodvd/tesyra,  Sw. — SoltUion  of  Hydrogen  Iodide. 

This  is  hydrogen  iodide  dissolved  in  water.  The  acid  contains  over 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  iodine.  A  ten  per  cent,  strong  acid  would  thus 
contain  nearly  ten  per  cent,  iodine.  The  hydriodic  acid,  formerly  of- 
ficial in  the  United  States,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.112,  and  contained 
fifteen  per  cent,  iodide  of  hydrogen,  or  nearly  fifteen  per  cent,  iodine. 
It  should  be  colorless  and  clear.  As  the  bromine  strength  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  bromide,  so  is  the  iodine 
strength  of  hydriodic  acid  greater  than  that  of  any  other  iodide.  Hence 
their  use  in  medicine. 

Hydriodic  acid  does  not  keep.  It  turns  reddish  brown  from  free 
iodine.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium  is 
said  to  retard  the  decomposition.  The  only  preparation  of  hydriodic 
acid  fit  for  use  (on  pharmaceutical  grounds)  is  the  syrup. 

ACmi  HYDKIODICI  SYRUPUS;  U.  S. 
Stbup  of  Htdbiodic  Acid, 

Dissolve  ten  grams  (154^  grains)  iodine  in  eighty  grams  (meas* 
uring  about  3^  fluidounces)  alcohol,  in  a  loosely  stoppered  chemical 
flask,  using  very  gentle  heat  to  avoid  loss  of  iodine  by  vaporization. 
Add  the  solution  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127  grains) 
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simple  syrup  previously  mixed  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5 
fluidounces)  water.  Put  the  mixture  in  a  tall  glass  vessel^  shake  well^ 
and  then  pass  into  it  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  until  it  turns 
a  purely  yellowish  color  and  no  longer  gets  brown  on  shaking  it.  Filter 
the  liquid  through  white  filter  paper,  returning  what  passes  until  it 
comes  through  clear.  Wash  the  filter  with  a  little  distilled  water,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  and  washings  in  a  weighed  porcelain  dish  on  a 
water-bath  at  not  over  55°  C  (131°  F.),  stirring  constantly,  until  all 
odor  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  has  been  removed.  Now  set  the  evaporat- 
ing dish  aside  until  the  contents  are  cool.  Then  add  five  grams  (77 
grains)  spirit  of  orange  and  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains) 
sugar,  and  enough  water  to  make  the  whole  weigh  one  thousand  grams 
(35  ounces  120  grains).  When  the  sugar  has  dissolved  (without  the 
aid  of  heat)  strain  the  syrup  through  a  plug  of  loose  cotton  put  in  the 
stem  of  a  funnel,  keeping  the  latter  covered. 

Preservation. — Fill  the  product  in  bottles  holding  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces)  each,  which 
must  be  quite  filled  and  corked  with  corks  dipped  in  melted  paraffin  or 
wax.  Keep  these  bottles  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  The  preparation  is  not 
easily  .made  to  keep  well. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  318.  It 
contains  one  per  cent,  absolute  hydriodic  acid,  or  nearly  one  per  cent, 
iodine  (combined). 

Dose. — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

Acidiim  Hydrobromiouiii. 

Htdbobbomio  Acid. 

Bromwdsserstoffadure^  G.;  Adde  bromhydriquey  F.;  Acido  hromoku 
dricOy  Sp.;  Bromvdtesyray  Sw. — Solution  of  Hydrogen  Bromide, 

The  official  hydrobromio  acid  is : 

ACIDUM  HYDROBROMIOUM  DILUTDM;  U.  8. 

Diluted  Hydbobbomic  Acid. 

This  is  a  pure  acid  of  ten  per  cent,  strength. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  14.  When 
first  introduced  into  medicine  in  this  country  the  acid  was  made  of  ten 
per  cent,  strength  by  decomposing  eighty  grains  potassium  bromide 
with  one  hundred  grains  of  tartaric  acid  This  preparation  was  impure, 
containing    both   potassium   bitartrate   and  undecomposed   potassium 
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bromide.  The  hydrobromic  acid  gained  its  reputation  as  a  remedy  by 
the  use  of  a  ten  per  cent,  acid,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
strong.  Absolute  hydrobromic  acid  is  hydrogen  bromide,  containing 
ninety*eight  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  bromine  and  one  and  one-fourth 
per  cent,  hydrogen.  It  contains  more  bromine  than  any  other  bromide. 
Potassium  bromide  contains  about  two*thirds  of  its  weight  of  bromine, 
and  lithium  bromide  about  ninety-two  per  cent.  Dr.  Squibb  prepares 
a  hydrobromio  acid  containing  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  bro- 
mide (or  absolute  hydrobromio  acid),  which  represents  one-half  the 
bromine  strength  of  an  equal  weight  of  potassium  bromide,  Squibb's 
hydrobromic  acid  containing  33.58  per  cent,  bromine,  and  the  potassium 
bromide  containing  67.17  per  cent. 

Hydrobromic  acid  keeps  well  when  pure.  Should  be  put  in  glass** 
stoppered  bottles. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  useful  in  the  same  kind  of  cases  in  which 
bromide  of  potassium  is  indicated.  Headache,  accompanied  by  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  as  OTidenced  by  the  beating  and  throbbing  of  the 
pulsations,  is  readily  relieved  by  it;  also,  the  tinnitus  aurium  experienced 
after  taking  quinine.     It  fails  to  do  good  in  epilepsy. 

Dose« — Of  the  diluted  acid,  from  2  to  4  cubic  centimeters  {^  to  1 
fluidrachm). 

Aoidmn  Hydroohlorioiiiii ;  U.  S. 

Hydeochlobic  Acm. 

Acidum  Sydrochloratum ;  Addum  Muriaticum ;  Acidum  C/Uorht/" 
dricum — ScUzsdurey  G.;  Acide  chlorhydriquej  Acide  muriatique,  F.; 
Acido  chlorohidricOy  Acido  hidrochloricOy  Acido  muriaticOy  Sp.; 
SdiUyray  Klorvdtesyray  Sw. ;  Muriatic  Add,  Hydrogen  Chloride. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  14  and 
15.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  commonly  called  muriatic  acid.  The  old  name, 
"spirit  of  salt,'' is  rarely  used  any  more.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
does  not  sanction  the  use  of  commercial  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid 
for  medical  or  pharmacal  purposes,  requiring  the  chemically  pure  in  all 
cases. 

The  official  or  "U.  S.  P."  acid  is,  therefore,  a  "  C.  P."  acid.  It  has 
1.16  specific  gravity,  and  contains  31.9  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
(chloride  of  hydrogen).  Chemical  manufacturers  sell  it  in  one-pound 
bottles  and  in  six-pound  bottles,  under  the  designation  of  C.  P.  muriatic 
acid  of  20**  BaumS  strength.  The  "  muriatic  acid  '*  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1870  was  of  the  same  strength. 
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Commeroial  muriatic  acid  is  usually  very  impure,  containing  arsenic, 
iron,  and  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.  It  is  used  in  the  arts,  and 
sold  for  this  purpose  by  all  druggists.  Manufacturers  sell  several  grades 
of  it,  viz.:  18°  Baum6  =  1.14  specific  gravity  =  twenty-eight  percent.* 
absolute  acid;  20°  Baum^  =  1.16  specific  gravity  =r  thirty-two  per 
cent,  absolute  acid;  and  22°  Baum^  =  1.18  specific  gravity  =:  35.5  per 
cent,  absolute  hydrochloric  acid.  Carboys  of  muriatic  acid  contain  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  each. 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid  gives  off  white  vapors  in  the  air.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  difference  in  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  in 
the  acid,  and  partly  to  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  which, 
when  it  meets  the  hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  light  cloud  of  chloride  of 
ammonium. 

Bottles  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  or  other  acids,  frequently 
become  covered  with  a  light  cloud  or  coat  which  is  easily  wiped  or 
washed  off.  This  is  ammonium  salt,  formed  from  the  ammonia  in  the 
air  uniting  with  the  vapors  passing  off  from  the  acid  bottle. 

Glass-stoppered  bottles  are  necessary  for  keeping  hydrochloric  acid. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Mineral  acids  have  certain  properties  in  common. 
In  a  concentrated  form  they  are  highly  corrosive  escharotics,  which  ab- 
stract water  with  great  avidity  from  the  tissues. 

Hydrochloric  acid  aids  digestion.  A  gland  is  stimulated  by  applying 
to  the  opening  of  its  duct  a  solution  of  an  opposite  reaction  to  that  of 
its  secretion,  and  its  action  is  diminished  by  an  application  of  the  same 
reaction  as  that  of  its  secretion. 

In  heartburn^  due  to  excessive  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  alkaline 
treatment,  as  magnesia  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  is  only  palliative,  since 
it  merely  neutralizes  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  while  it  rather  aug- 
ments than  diminishes  the  amount  of  it.  If  given  at  all  in  such  a  case, 
such  substances  should  be  given  after  meals. 

It  is  better  to  give  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  before  meals,  when  it 
will  check  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  and  cure  the  trouble. 

In  atonic  dyspepsia,  which  is  due  to  a  diminished  secretion  of 
gastric  juice,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  given 
after  meals  to  assist  the  digestion. 

Hydrochloric  acid  largely  diluted  with  sweetened  water  forms  an 
excellent  drink  to  allay  thirst  and  increase  the  appetite  and  digestion  in 
fevers,  especially  during  convalescence.  Externally  it  is  occasionally 
employed  as  a  local  escharotic  in  syphilitic  ulcers,  mucous  patches,  etc. 
It  is  given  in  the  form  of  the  diluted  acid« 

Poisonous  Effects. — ^If  taken  in  concentrated  form  it  destroys  the 
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mtioouB  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  epiglottis,  oesophagus,  and 
Btomaob,  producing  intense  pain  and  distress.  As  antidotes  we  give 
magnesia,  chalk,  alkalies,  soda,  lime,  soap,  etc.,  to  neutralize,  and  albu- 
men, oil,  milk,  etc.,  to  mechanically  protect  the  tissues.  Calcined  mag- 
nesia is  preferable  to  the  carbonates,  because  the  liberated  carbonic 
acid  may  distend  and  rupture  the  corroded  walls  of  the  stomach. 
After-treatment— opium,  stimulants,  etc. 


AOIDUM  HTDROCHLORIOTTM  DILUTUM;  U.  S. 

Diluted  Hydboghlobic  Acn>. 

Diluted  Muriatic  Add^  Phar.,  1870. 

Mix  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50^  g^rains)  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  grams  (4  ounces  256  grains)  distilled  water. 

Description  and  TastS. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  15.  It 
contains  ten  per  cent,  of  absolute  hydrochloric  acid  or  hydrogen  chlo- 
ride ;  has  the  specific  gravity  1.049,  corresponding  to  7^  BaumS  ;  and  is 
about  thirty  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  'Miluted  muriatic  acid ''  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  which  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.038,  containing 
7.7  per  cent,  of  absolute  acid. 

Dose. — From  0.3  to  1.50  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  25  minims),  largely 
diluted,  and  taken  through  a  straw  or  a  glass  tube  to  prevent  the  acid 
from  injuring  the  teeth. 

Aoldum  Hydrocsranloum  Dilutum ;  V.  &• 

Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

jicidum  Sydrocyanatum ;  Acidum  JSorussicum — CyamoasBerstoff" 
sdure^  JSlausdure,  G. ;  Acide  cyanhydrique^  Acide  hydrocyanique,  F.; 
Acido  cianhidricoj  Acido  hidrocianico^  Acido  Pruaico^  Sp. ;  Cyan^ 
vdtesyrc^  Bldsyra^  Sw. ;  JPtumc  Acid, — Solution  of  Hydrogen 
Cyanide. 

Extremely  poisonous,  and  never  administered  alone. 

Description  and  Test8.-^See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  15  and 
16.  The  official  preparation  contains  two  per  cent,  hydrogen  cyanide. 
Keeps  well  in  small  bottles— about  thirty  cubic  centimeters  capacity, 
or  one  fiuidounce— with  wel Aground  glass  stoppers,  in  a  cool,  dark 
place. 
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The  alternate  fonnula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  preparing  diluted 
hydrocjanio  acid  from  cyanide  of  silver  by  decomposition  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  yields  a  perfectly  pure  product,  but  seems  to  be  superfluous. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable  number  of  pharmacists  ever 
make  their  own  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  physician  who  is  unable  to  find 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  a  case  of  emergency,  would  be  even  more  likely  to 
fail  to  find  cyanide  of  silver. 

8cAeele*s  Hydrocyanic  Acid^  so  called,  which  is  sometimes  called  for 
even  now,  contains  five  per  cent,  absolute  hydrocyanic  acid,  being  thus 
two  and  one-half  times  the  strength  of  the  U.  S.  P.  preparation. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  most  powerful  poison. 
Even  the  inhalation  of  its  vapor  has  resulted  in  death.  For  medicinal 
use  only  the  diluted  acid  can  be  employed.  In  small  or  medicinal  doses 
its  action  is  that  of  a  calmative  or  sedative.  It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in 
certain  affections  depending  upon  an  irritation  of  the  pneumogastrio 
nerve;  in  nervous  vomitingy  of  pregnancy ^  or  of  cereal  disorderSy  or 
the  reflex  vomiting  of  phthisis  which  occurs  after  severe  spells  of  cough- 
ing; also  in  irritable  cough  or  Mohooping-cough ;  some  forms  of  dyspep- 
siaj  gastralgiay  etc. 

Applied  externally  it  allays  itching  in  urticaria^  licheUy  or  pruritics^ 
pruritus  ant  or  vtdvcBy  etc.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  used  by  diluting 
one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  of  dilute  acid  in  six  to  eight  fluidounces  of  in- 
fusion (cold  process)  of  marshmallow  or  sassafras  pith,  or  in  an  emul- 
sion of  almonds. 

Poisonous  EfFectS. — It  is  very  rapidly  absorbed,  and  if  taken  in  a 
large  dose  the  effect  is  perceptible  in  a  few  seconds,  while  death  may 
result  within  four  or  five  minutes.  The  symptoms  are  sudden  giddiness 
almost  instantly  followed  by  insensibility,  cold  extremities,  clammy 
sweat,  slow,  jerking  respiration,  and  very  feeble  pulse.  If  the  effects 
are  slower,  convulsions,  lockjaw,  and  opisthotonus  may  occur. 

Antidotes  and  Treatment. — All  chemical  antidotes  are  worth- 
less,  as  they  are  absorbed  much  too  slowly.  If  the  dose  was  large,  the 
probability  is  that  all  help  will  be  too  late.  The  treatment  consists  in 
cold  douches  and  affusions  to  the  head  and  spine,  and  the  inhalation 
and  hypodermic  injection  of  ammonia. 

Dose. — 1  to  3  minims  (0.05  to  0.20  cubic  centimeter)  several  times 
a  day  in  some  neutral  vehicle. 

For  inhalation  a  mixture  of  ten  to  fifteen  minims  of  diluted  acid  'in 
sixty  minims  of  water  is  used  (0.66  to  1,0  cubic  centimeter  in  4  cubic 
centimeters  water.) 
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HTDROCYANATA  EMULSIO. 

Htdboctanatsd  Emulsion. 

Beat  twenty-five  grams  (386  grains)  blanohed  sweet  almond  in  a 
mortar  with  enough  water,  gradually  added,  to  obtain  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces)  emulsion,  to  which  add 
twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (6f  fluidrachms)  simple  syrup.  Macerate 
with  this  during  one  hour  three  grams  (46  grains)  amygdalii^  shaking 
briskly  from  time  to  time. 

During  the  maceration  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  accurately  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  amygdalin  used. 
Prepared  as  here  indicated,  the  preparation  contains  two  centigrams  of 
anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  in  every  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (nearly 
one-third  grain  in  each  fluidounce.) 

This  is  a  reliable  hydrocyanic  acid  preparation  when  made  freshly  as 
required  for  use. 

Dose. — 2  to  5  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Aoldum  Hypopliospliorosiiiii. 

Htpophosphobous  Acid. 

Prepared  by  decomposing  hypophosphite  of  calcium  with  oxalic  acid. 
It  is  a  colorless  acid  liquid,  containing,  as  commonly  made,  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  acid  (hydrogen  hypophosphite),  each  fluidrachm  represent- 
ing six  grains  hypophosphorous  acid,  containing  two  and  one-fourth 
grains  of  combined  phosphorus.  It  is  hardly  ever  used  except  for  the 
preparation  of  syrups  and  solutions  of  the  hypophosphites. 

DoS6» — 0.6  to  4  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  60  minims). 

Aoidum  Lactlcum;  U.  S. 

Lactic  Acid. 
JUilchsdurey  G. ;  Acide  lacttquey  F. ;  Jt^dlksyra,  S  w. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  16  and 
17.  It  has  the  specific  gravity  1.212,  corresponding  to  nearly  25.5^ 
Baum6,  and  contains  seventy-five  per  cent,  absolute  lactic  acid,  being  of 
the  same  strength  as  in  the  Pharmacopodia  of  1870.  Should  be  kept  in 
glass-stoppered  bottles. 

"XfCU^to- Phosphates^  are  simply  solutions  of  phosphates  in  lactic 

acid.     '*  Lacto-phosphate  of  lime  "  is,  when  properly  made,  phosphate  of 

caloium  dissolved  in  lactic  acid. 
3 
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^^  JjOctO'Peptin  "  is  a  mixture  the  published  formula  of  which  is  re* 
markable.  The  popularity  of  the  preparation  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  contains  some  free  lactic  acid,  which  aids  the  digestive  power 
of  the  principal  constituent,  pepsin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^This  acid  is  a  valuable  aid  in  impaired  digestion, 
atonic  dyspepsia,  and  that  form  of  the  latter  disease  accompanied  by 
diarrhoea  in  which  the  stools  contain  undigested  food.  It  may  be  com-* 
bined  with  pepsin. 

In  heartburn  it  may  be  given  be/ore  meals,  like  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
is  preferable  to  the  latter  as  it  is  one  of  the  natural  ingredients  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

A  solution  of  one  part  in  sixteen  parts  of  water  is  an  excellent  sol- 
vent of  false  membranes  in  croup  or  diphtheria.  It  may  be  applied  with 
a  probang  or  brush  if  the  membranes  do  not  extend  into  the  larynx,  or 
as  a  spray  by  inhalation  if  they  do. 

Dose. — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims),  in  swSet- 
ened  water. 

Acidum  Nltpioum ;  XT.  S. 

NiTBic  Acid. 

Acidum  aeottcum — ScUpetersdurey  G.;  Acide  aaotifue,  Acide  nitrique, 

F. ;  Acido  Nitrico^  Sp. ;  ScUpetersyra,  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  17.  The 
official  nitric  acid  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  chemically  pure  acid 
of  1.42  specific  gravity,  corresponding  to  43°  Baum6.  It  contains  69.4 
per  cent,  absolute  nitric  acid,  and  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the  nitric 
acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870.  Should  be  quite  colorless.  It  is 
extremely  corrosive. 

Commercial  nitric  acid  is  very  impure,  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
chlorine,  and  iron,  and  is  usually  more  or  less  colored.  It  is  sold  in  one- 
pound  glass-stoppered  bottles  and  in  seven-pound  glass-stoppered  bottles, 
and  also  in  carboys  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  each,  the  strength  of  the  acid  usually  sold  being  36° 
Baum4,  or  1.33  specific  gravity,  containing  fifty-two  per  cent,  absolute 
acid  ;  38^  Baum^,  or  1.355  specific  gravity,  containing  fifty-seven  per 
cent.;  40°  Baum^,  or  1.38  specific  gravity,  containing  61.5  per  cent.  ; 
41°  Baum^,  or  1.39  specific  gravity,  containing  sixty-two  per  cent.;  42° 
Baumd,  or  1.41  specific  gravity,  containing  67.5  per  cent.;  and  43° 
Baum^,  or  1.42  specific  gravity,  containing  69.4  per  cent,  of  absolute 
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nitric  aoid.  The  commercial  acid  is  unfit  for  pharmacopoeial  or  medicinal 
uses. 

Nitric  acid  must  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Fuming  Nitric  Add  is  a  very  strong  nitric  acid  containing  hypo- 
nitric  acid  which  escapes  as  reddish  brown  fumes  when  the  stopper  is 
removed  from  the  bottle.  It  is  reddish  yellow  from  the  hyponitric  acid. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  handling  fuming  nitric  acid,  especially 
in  removing  the  stopper  from  a  full  bottle,  when  the  confined  gas  may 
suddenly  expand  and  throw  a  portion  of  the  liquid  out.  This  acid  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.52  (G.  P.),  or  49.5®  Baum^. 

Nitr<yu8  Acid  is  of  the  same  composition  as  fuming  nitric  acid  but 
weaker.     Sold  in  one-pound  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^The  general  effects  of  nitric  acid  are  like  those 
of  other  mineral  acids,  which  were  described  under  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  acid,  but  is  perhaps  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  diseases  accompanied  by  inactivity  of  the  liver.  Only  the 
diluted  acid  is  given  internally. 

Externally,  nitric  acid  is  often  used  as  an  escharotic  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  phagedenic  chancre  or  chancroids.  It  stains  the  skin  yellow. 
It  is  applied  with  a  soft  stick,  and  its  action  may  be  limited  to  a  certain 
extent  of  surface  by  applying  a  piece  of  surgeon's  adhesive  plaster  which 
has  a  hole  exposing  the  desired  surface,  and  any  superfluous  acid  may  be 
neutralized  with  an  alkaline  wash. 

Nitric  acid  is  also  used  to  destroy  pUes  or  small  ncBvi  {mother^s* 
marks),  but  it  must  be  used  with  care  for  the  latter  purpose,  as  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  case  in  which  its  application  to  the  face  of  a 
young  lady  for  the  latter  purpose  was  followed  by  frightful  cicatrices. 

The  poisonous  effects  are  like  those  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  those  of  a 
corrosive  poison.  The  nature  of  the  acid,  when  swallowed,  will  be  be- 
trayed by  the  yellow  discoloration  of  the  lips.  Antidotes  and  treatment 
are  like  those  for  poisoning  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM  DILUTUM;  U.  8. 

Diluted  Nitbic.  Acid. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (or  1  ounce)  nitric  acid  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  grams  (or  6  ounces)  distilled  water. 

Description  and  Tests* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  17  and  18. 
It  is  a  chemically  pure  nitric  acid,  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  absolute 
acid  and  having  the  specific  gravity  1.059. 

The  diluted  nitric  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  had  the  specific 
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gravity  l.lOl,  and  contained  fifteen  per  cent,  of  absolute  nitric  acid,  being 
thus  fifty  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  present  preparation. 

Dose. — 2  to  20  drops,  well  diluted  with  water,  several  times  daily, 
taken  through  a  straw  or  a  glass  tube,  the  mouth  being  afterward  well 
rinsed  to  protect  the  teeth  from  injury. 

For  medicinal  effects,  see  **  Nitric  Acid  "  above. 


Acldum  mtrohydrochlorlciiin ;  U.  S. 

NiTBOHTDBOCHLOBIC   AoiD. 

Addum  NUromuriaticum  ;  Nttromuriatic  Acid. 

This  is  prepared  by  mixing  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  of  the 
official  nitric  acid  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127 
grains)  of  the  official  hydrochloric  acid. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  18.  It  is  not 
a  mere  mechanical  mixture.  A  chemical  reaction  with  considerable  rise 
of  temperature  takes  place,  which  may  cause  quite  violent  effervescence. 
Hence  the  precaution  to  mix  the  acids  in  an  '^  open  "  and  '*  capacious  " 
vessel ;  to  put  the  mixture  in  bottles  only  after  '^  effervescence  has 
ceased,"  and  to  pour  the  bottles  half  full  only,  to  allow  ample  space  for 
the  gases  which  are  formed.  These  gases  are  chlorine  and  chloro-nitrous 
acid.  The  properties  of  the  nitrohydrochloric  acid  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  free  chlorine  in  it. 

The  proportions  between  the  nitric  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
new  formula  are  such  as  will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  chlorine. 

The  preparation  must  be  kept  in  bottles  with  well-fitting  glass  stop- 
pers, and  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Formerly  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  was  called 
Aqua  Reoia,  owing  to  its  royal  power  of  absorbing  gold,  which  no  other 
acid  attacks. 

Medicinal  Uses. — The  general  effects  of  nitrohydrochloric  acid  are 
like  those  of  other  mineral  acids  as  described  under  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is,  however,  preferred  to  other  mineral  acids  in  diseases  involving  the 
functions  of  the  liver. 

It  is  useful  in  chronic  hepatic  troubles,  and  in  dysentery  and  dropsy 
of  hepatic  origin;  also  in  jaundice  accompanying  malarial  diseases. 

The  internal  use  should  be  accompanied  by  the  use  of  the  nitrohydro- 
chloric acid  bath  applied  to  the  right  hypochondriac  region  or  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body. 
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It  18  also  given  internallj  in  syphilitic  cachexia  and  in  some  outane- 
oils  diseases.     Its  use  must  be  continued  for  some  time. 

The  poisonouB  effects  and  antidotes  SLnd"^ treatment  are  like  those  of 
its  component  acids. 

ACIDUM  NITROHYDROCHLOEICUM  DILUTUM;  U.  S. 

Diluted  Nitbohtdeochlobic  Acid. 

Acidum  JVitromuriaticunh  Dilutum;   Diluted  Nitromuriatic   Acidf 

Phar.,  1870. 

Mix  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  nitric  acid  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127  grains)  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  making  nitrohydrochloric  acid  (see  above).  After  the  re* 
action  has  subsided  add  seven  hundred  and  sixty  grams  (26  ounces 
350  grains)  distilled  water. 

The  chemical  reaction  by  which  the  chlorine  and  chloro-nitrous  acid 
are  formed  can  take  place  only  when  the  acids  are  strong,  and  will  be 
entirely  prevented  by  using  pfeviously  diluted  acids.  After  long  keep- 
ing this  preparation  contains  hyponitrio  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  18. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  1.50  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  25  minims)  several  times 
a  day,  largely  diluted,  and  taken  through  a  straw  or  a  glass  tube  to  pre* 
vent  injury  to  the  teeth. 

Nitrohydrochloric  Acid  Bath, — Bartholow  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  this  bath:  Three  ounces  of  nitrohydrochloric  acid  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  feet  to  be  placed  in  the  bath,  and  the  legs,  arms,  and  abdo* 
men  to  be  alternately  sponged.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be 
about  35.5*'  C.  (96^  F.). 

Squire  gives  the  proportions  of  eight  ounces  by  measure  to  one 
gallon  of  pure  water ;  temperature,  35.5^  to  36.5°  C.  (96**  to  98*"  F.). 
Let  a  flannel  roller  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  and  sufficient  to  encircle 
the  body  twice,  be  soaked  in  this  fluid  and  then  wrung  so  as  to  remain 
only  damp.  Apply  this  immediately  to  the  body,  covering  it  with  a 
piece  of  oiled  silk  to  avoid  dampening  the  dress.  It  should  be  worn 
constantly,  but  should  be  renewed  morning  and  evening.  This  bath 
should  be  prepared  in  glass  or  glazed  earthenware  vessels. 

Aoidum  Oleicuni ;  U.  S. 

Oleic  Acm. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  18  and 
19.     It  should  be,  at  most,  pale  yellowish  in  color,  and  nearly  odorless, 
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and  have  the  specific  gravity  mentioned,  viz.,  0.80  to  0.81.     True  plas- 
ters and  soaps  are  oUcUeSj  or  salts  of  oleic  acid. 

Oleic  acid  is  introduced  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  new  class  of  official  preparations  called  "  oleata,"  which  are 
solutions  of  oleates  in  an  excess  of  oleic  acid.  Oleates  made  without  an 
excess  of  oleic  acid,  and  dissolved  in  fat  or  petroleum  ointment,  are  much 
to  be  preferred  whenever  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Oleate  of  mer- 
cury can  readily  be  made  without  any  excess  of  oleic  acid,  and  then 
remains  always  free  from  the  rancid  acridity  which  is  almost  sure  to 
come  in  oleic  acid  after  long  keeping.  (See  Hydrargyri  Oleatum.)  Brown 
or  rancid  oleic  acid  is  unfit  for  pharmacopoBial  uses,  and  may,  in  fact, 
do  great  harm  on  account  of  its  acridity  if  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  oleates. 

Aolduin  OzapUoum. 

Oxalic  Acid. 

Oxahdure,  Kleeadurey  G.;  Acide  oxaUquey  Adds  carboneux,  F.;  Acido 

OxalicOy  Sp.;  OxaUyray  Sw, 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar  or  starch.  It  is  in 
perfectly  white,  odorless  crystals,  soluble  in  eight  parts  cold  water,  and 
in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  Soluble  in  two  and  one- 
half  parts  cold,  and  in  1.8  part  boiling  alcohol.    It  has  a  very  acid  taste. 

Is  not  used  in  medicine,  but  is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  its  being 
sold  in  every  drug  store,  and  because  it  is  used  as  a  reagent,  being  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  strength  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  for  the  detection  of  calcium  salts.  It  is  also  used  to  remove  rust 
and  ink-spots  from  white  fabrics. 

A  solution  of  freshly  precipated  ferrocyanide  of  iron  in  oxalic  acid 
and  water  makes  a  good  blue  ink. 

Poisonous  Action. — In  large  doses  it  is  an  irritant  poison,  pro- 
ducing burning  pain,  vomiting,  drowsiness  or  stupor  with  collapse  and 
death.  Powdered  chalk  or  whitewash  from  the  walls  mixed  with  water 
should  be  given  as  an  antidote,  and  the  inflammation  combated  on  gen- 
eral principles. 

Acidiim  Pliosplioriciiin ;  U.  S. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

PhoBphorsaurey  G.;  Acide  Phosphoriqxtey  F.;  Acido  Foaforico^  Sp.; 

Foaforayray  Sw. 

The  new  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  a  phosphoric  acid  of  1.347  specific 
gravity,  corresponding  to  37.2^  Baum6,  containing  fifty  per  cent,  ortbo- 
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phosphorio  acid.  As  it  is  improbable  that  pharmacists  will  generally 
prepare  their  own  phosphoric  acid,  we  will  omit  here  the  process  of  prep- 
aration. 

For  working  formula^  description^  and  testSy  see  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
pages  19  and  20.  The  official  tests  are  such  as  require  a  perfectly  pure 
phosphoric  acid.  The  one  prepared  from  phosphorus  by  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid  is  the  only  kind  which  the  Pharmacopoeia  intends  should  be 
used;  and  it  must  be  quite  colorless  and  absolutely  free  from  arsenic, 
phosphorous  acid,  and  nitric  acid.  It  must  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered 
bottles. 

ACIDUM  PHOSPHOEIOUM  DILUTUM;  U.  S. 

Diluted  Phosphobic  Acid. 

Prepared  by  mixing  thirty  grams  (or  1  ounce)  phosphoric  acid  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (or  4  ounces)  of  distilled  water — all  by 
weight. 

This  preparation  contains  ten  per  cent,  orthophosphoric  acid,  and  is 
a  trifle  stronger  than  the  diluted  phosphoric  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1870.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  new  diluted  phosphoric  acid  is 
1.057,  while  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former  preparation  was  1.056. 

Diluted  phosphoric  acid  must  not  be  made  from  glacial  phosphoric 
acid,  as  pennitted  in  the  old  Pharmacopoeia,  as  the  glacial  acid  is  gener- 
ally impure. 

Description  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  20. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Diluted  phosphoric  acid  is  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  other  mineral  acids,  such  as  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acids.  It  may  be  given  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
although  in  most  cases  where  either  would  be  appropriate,  the  latter 
may  be  preferred.  It  is  used  in  heartburn,  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  affec- 
tions of  the  bones,  nightsweats,  hectic  fevers,  etc.  It  possesses  the 
property  of  assuaging  thirst  in  a  marked  degree,  and  has  been  given  to 
moderate  the  excessive  secretion  of  urine  in  diabetes  by  reducing  the 
quantity  of  water  imbibed. 

Dose* — 0.5  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (8  to  15  minims)  largely  diluted 
with  water. 

Phosphoric  Acid  Xfemonade  is  made  by  mixing  twelve  grams  (185 
grains)  diluted  phosphoric  acid  (measuring  about  3  fluidrachms)  with 
ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidouhces)  simple  syrup,  and  enough  water 
to  make  the  whole  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluid- 
oonces). 
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ACIDUM  PHOSPHORICTJM  GLACIALR 
Glacial  Phosphobic  Acid. 

This  is  meta-phosphoric  acid.  It  has  the  appearance  of  ice  or  broken 
glass.    Usually  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sodium  phosphate. 

Syrupy  Phosphoric  Acid  from  phosphorus  is  also  sold  by  manufac- 
turing chemists.  It  is  generally  pure.  Since  the  introduction  into  the 
new  Pharmacopceia  of  a  phosphoric  acid  of  fifty  per  cent,  strength,  it 
is  probable  that  the  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  will  be  largely  displaced  by 
the  official  preparation. 

Aoidnm  Piorioiiiii. 

Picric  Acid, 

Acidum  earbazotieum — Piki^nadurey  THnitrocarbohdure,  WeUer^sches 
BitteTj  G. ;  Acide  picrique^  Acide  carbaaotiquCy  Acide  nitroxan^ 
thigtACy  Jaune^miTy  F. ;  Acido picrico^  Sp.  ;  Pikrinsyra^  Sw. ;  Car- 
bazotic  Acidy  IHnitrcphenoL 

This  is  tri-nitro-carbolic  acid  [C,H,(NO,),0],  formed  when  carbolic 
acid  is  slowly  dropped  into  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  mixture  after- 
ward heated. 

Bright  yellow  crystals  of  an  acid  and  excessively  bitter  taste,  solu- 
ble in  eighty-six  parts  of  water,  and  very  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  is  used  as  a  dyestuff.  Stains  the  skin  persistently  and  intensely 
yellow.  Most  picrates  (or  oarbazotates)  are  explosive  by  percussion  or 
heat.     In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous. 

Picrate  of  Ammonium  (carbazotate  of  ammonia)  has  been  used  as 
a  remedy  in  ague  and  in  trichinosis. 

Dose- — From  one  to  ten  centigrams  {\  to  1\  grain). 

Aoidnm  PyrofiraJULiouni. 

Ptbogallic  Acid. 

Light,  flaky,  white  crystals  of  a  somewhat  pearly  lustre.  They 
blacken  on  exposure  to  light.  Soluble  in  water,  of  which  sixty  cubic 
centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  will  dissolve  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains), 
the  resulting  solution  measuring  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (about 
2j  fluidounces). 

Uses* — ^It  is  much  used  by  photographers.     A  solution  of  one  part 
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pyrogallio  acid  in  sixteen  parts  water  is  used  with  a  solution  of  one  part 
nitrate  of  silver  in  thirty  parts  of  water  as  a  black  hair-dye. 

Medicinally,  it  is  employed  in  psoriasis  in  the  form  of  an  ointment, 
made  of  one  gram  (15  grains)  of  the  acid  to  thirty  grams  (1  ounce) 
benzoinated  lard,  or  petroleum  ointment. 

Acidwii  IPyvoUgnoMoau 

Pybolignsous  Acid. 

Acetum  Pyroxylieum — JSohessiffyG.  ;  Acide  pyroxylique^  F. ;  Tr^HU- 

tika,  Sw,  ;   Wood-vineffar. 

Crude  pyroligneous  acid  is  a  brown  liquid  of  1.015  to  1.030  specific 
gravity,  having  an  acid  and  smoky  odor  and  taste,  and  containing  acetic 
acid,  methyl-alcohol,  besides  a  great  number  of  other  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  by  which  the  pyroligneous  acid  is  ob- 
tained. 

Rectified  pyroligneous  acid  is  less  dark  colored,  and  pure  acetic  acid 
18  now  largely  manufactured  from  wood-vinegar  or  pyroligneous  acid. 

For  medicinal  purposes  the  acid  should  be  one,  'twenty  parts  of 
which  will  neutralize  one  part  dried  sodium  carbonate,  and  which  will 
leave,  on  evaporation,  about  six  to  ten  per  cent.  tar. 

Medicinal  Uses. — For  the  purification  of  gangrenous,  and  other 
ill-natured  sores^  pyroligneous  acid  is  sometimes  applied. 

Aoidum  Salioylioum ;  U.  S. 

Salicylic  Acid. 

ScUicylsdurey  G. ;  Aeid  SaHct/liqteey  F. ;  Acido  salicylicOy  Sp.  ;  SodioyU 

«yra,  Sw.;  Ortho-oxj/benzoic  Acid. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  21.  The 
official  description  rejects  the  common  amorphous,  and  frequently  piuk- 
iBh-coIored  salicylic  acid,  which  is  impure.  It  requires  a  perfectly  pure 
acid,  in  '^  fine,  white,  prismatic,  needle-shaped  crystals,"  which  are  well 
developed,  present  a  very  handsome  appearance,  and  always  furnish  a 
good  indication  of  purity. 

Besides  the  solubilities  stated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  we  have  to  add 
that  it  dissolves  in  sixty  parts  glycerin,  and  in  two  parts  olive  oil.  The 
solution  of  one  part  salicylic  acid  in  two  parts  olive  oil  is  effected  by 
heat,  and  although  a  partial  separation  takes  place  on  standing,  the 
mixture  becomes  hon\ogeneous  again  when  shaken.  . 
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Salicylic  acid  dissolves  more  readily  in  solutions  of  acetate  of  potas* 
Slum,  acetate  of  ammonium^  citrate  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  ammo- 
nium., etc. 

A  solution  of  twenty  grains  salicylic  acid  to  each  fluidounoe  is  the 
most  commonly  employed  strength.  To  prepare  it,  triturate  the  salicylic 
acid  with  an  equal  weight  of  acetate  of  potassium,  and  use  equal  parts 
of  glycerin  and  water  as  a  solvent. 

The  inhalation  of  the  dust  of  salicylic  acid  causes  coughing  and 
sneezing. 

Crystallized  salicylic  acid  is  pure  and  odorless  ;  precipitated  acid  has 
a  peculiar  taste,  more  disagreeable  than  that  properly  belonging  to  the 
acid  itself ;  and  the  sublimed  acid  is  often  pink-colored  and  smells  of 
phenol.     The  dialyzed  salicylic  acid  is  the  best. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Salicylic  acid  is  an  antiseptic  and  anti-ferment- 
ative. Added  to  beer,  cider,  or  milk,  it  prevents  souring.  Eggs  laid 
in  a  concentrated  solution  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time.  It  pre- 
vents putrefaction  of  urine,  or  arrests  this  process  after  it  has  com- 
menced. These  properties  make  it  valuable  as  an  application  to  wounds, 
promoting  primary  union  and  preventing  suppuration  and  infection. 
When  given  internally  in  fevers  it  reduces  the  temperature,  and  it  has 
been  given  with  good  results  in  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  pneumonia, 
phthisis  ;  also  as  an  antipyretic  and  antiperiodic  in  intermittent  fevers. 
It  is  especially  valuable  in  septicsemic  fevers  depending  on  blood- 
poisoning,  as  in  diphtheria,  pyaemia,  traumatic  fevecs,  etc.  ;  but  its 
most  important  results  seem  to  be  achieved  in  acute  rheumatism,  at- 
tacks of  this  disease  often  yielding  in  as  many  days  as  they  otherwise 
would  last  weeks. 

It  is  also  much  used  as  a  local  disinfectant  and  deodorizing  applica- 
tion in  fetid  perspiration  (for  example,  of  the  feet  or  axilla),  or  as  an 
ingredient  of  dentifrices  in  foul  breath  from  carious  teeth.  It  is  equal 
to  carbolic  acid  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  ;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  it 
does  not  produce  poisoning.  It  may  be  applied  in  powder  to  cancerous 
or  gangrenous  wounds,  or  as  a  dressing  by  soaking  cotton  in  an  alco- 
holic solution  and  then  drying.  For  external  application  a  solution 
may  be  made  by  adding  eight  parts  of  borate  of  sodium  to  one  hundred 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  when  dissolved  gradually  adding  ten  parts 
of  salicylic  acid,  filtering  on  cooling,  if  necessary. 

Salicylic  acid  is  extremely  irritating  to  the  mucous  surfaces,  and 
should  therefore  never  be  given  in  pill  form  or  even  in  powder,  which  may 
remain  for  some  time  in  direct  contact  with  the  membrane.  It  is  better 
to  give  it  in  solution.  On  account,  however,  of  the  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  •the  preparation,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  some 
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patients  to  take  it  in  that  form,  it  will  be  found  best  to  prescribe  salioy* 
lie  acid  suspended  in  some  pleasant-tasting  syrup. 

Dose. — For  internal  use,  from  ten  grains  to  one  drachm.  It  is 
claimed  that  small  doses  frequently  repeated  are  more  successful  in  their 
action  than  large  doses  at  longer  intervals.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
poisonous,  though  large  doses  may  cause  vomiting. 

For  inhalationy  a  solution  of  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  of  salicylic 
acidy  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  boj'ax,  and  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(17  fluidounces)  boiling  water  is  used. 

SALICTLIO  ACID  MIXTTTEE. 

Dissolve  five  grams  (75  grains)  salicylic  acid,  and  ten  grams  (150 
grains)  potassium  acetate  in  fifteen  grams  (300  grains)  glycerin  and 
enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (3^  fluidounces).  Contains  twenty-five  centigrams  salicylic 
aoid  in  each  five  cubic  centimeters,  or  four  grains  to  the  teaspoonf uL 

8ALICYLATUM  OLEUM. 

Salictlatsd  Oil. 

Dissolve  fifteen  grams  (\  ounce)  salicylic  acid  in  thirty  grams  (1 
ounce)  olive  oil  by  the  aid  of  heat* 

To  be  shaken  before  each  application. 

AOIDI  SALICYUCI  UNGUENTUM. 

Salicylic  Acid  Ointment. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  salicylic  acid  with  two  hundred  and 
seventy  grams  (9  ounces)  petroleum  butter  in  a  porcelain  evaporating 
dish,  and  heat  gently  until  dissolved. 

Aoidmn  Snccinlomii. 

Succinic  Acid. 

Sal  Succini — Jiemsteins^nre,  G. ;  Acide  succiniqi^,  F. ;  Acido  sucinicOy 
Sal  voldtU  de  sudnOy  Sp. ;  Semstenss^a,  Sw. ;  Acid  of  Amber. 

Occurs  in  amber,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  dry  distillation.  Pure 
suocinio  acid  is  perfectly  white  and  odorless.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
kind  used  in  medicine.  The  medicinal  succinic  acid  is  in  yellowish  crys- 
tals, which  should  smell  and  taste  of  oil  of  amber.  The  small  percentage 
of  volatile  oil  in  the  aoid  is  deemed  to  be  the  only  active  portion. 
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It  is  soluble  in  about  twenty-four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  two 
and  one-half  parts  boiling  water.  Readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insol- 
uble in  ether. 

U86t«-^In  making  solution  of  succinate  of  ammonium.  Succinic 
acid  itself  is  probably  of  little,  if  any,  value. 

Dose* — 0.30  to  1  gram  (5  to  15  grains). 

Addum  Sulpbiirlcuin ;  JJ.B. 

SuLPHUBic  Acid. 

Schwe/elsdlure,  VitrioM^  G. ;  Acide  sulpkurique,  JBuile  de  vitriol^  F. ; 
AcidosidfuricOyS^.;  Svafvelsj/ra,  "Ft^'o/o^a,  Sw.;  Oil  of  Vitriol 

Descripton  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoaia,  page  21. 

The  official  preparation  is  a  chemically  pure  acid  of  1.840  specific 
gravity,  or  66.3^  Baum£,  containing  not  less  than  ninety-six  per  cent, 
absolute  sulphuric  acid  (hydrogen  sulphate),  or  eighty  per  cent,  anhy- 
dride. Must  be  colorless,  and  to  keep  it  so,  as  well  as  to  keep  it  from 
absorbing  moisture,  and  thus  become  weaker,  it  must  be  kept  in  bottles 
with  well-ground  glass  stoppers. 

Commercial  sulphuric  acid,  commonly  called  oil  ofvttriol^  is  an  im- 
pure acid  containing  arsenic,  lead,  nitric  acid,  etc.  The  lead  sulphate 
precipitates  if  the  acid  is  diluted  with  more  than  three  times  its  weight 
of  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day. 

The  oil  of  vitriol  sold  by  the  manufacturers  usually  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.835,  corresponding  to  66^  Baurn^,  and  contains  about 
ninety-four  per  cent,  of  absolute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  put  up  in  nine- 
pound  bottles,  and  in  carboys  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds 
each. 

Medical  Uses. — The  concentrated  acid  is  sometimes  used  exter* 
nally  to  destroy  morbid  growths  or  fungoid  granulations,  chancroids, 
etc.  It  is  a  powerful  escharotic,  abstracting  water  or  its  equivalents  of 
oxygenated  hydrogen  from  organic  substances  and  charring  them.  To 
control  and  confine  its  action  it  is  best  applied  in  the  form  of  a  paste 
made  by  saturating  asbestos  or  powdered  charcoal  with  the  acid. 

Poisonous  Effects  and  Antidotes. — When  taken  internally  its 
nature  may  be  known  from  the  blackened  appearance  of  the  lips  and 
other  parts  of  the  mouth.  It  corrodes  all  the  parts  with  which  it  comes 
into  contact,  producing  intense  pain  with  efforts  to  vomit.  Collapse 
and  death  often  occur  rapidly  as  the  consequence  of  the  intense  conges- 
tion accompanying  the  destruction   of   the  lining  membrane  of  the 
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CBsophagus  and  stomaofay  and  even  if  death  does  not  ensue  rapidly,  it  is 
generally  brought  about  later  by  the  subsequent  strictures  of  the  oesoph- 
agus. 

The  antidotes  are  as  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  exception  that 
water  cannot  be  given  in  large  quantities,  as  it  produces  intense  heat 
with  the  sulphuric  acid.  Chalk,  magnesia,  soap,  alkalies,  and  their 
carbonates,  oil,  white  of  eggy  etc.,  are  all  appropriate.  If  recourse  be 
had  to  the  stomach-pump  it  is  to  be  used  with  care,  as  shreds  of  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  stomach  are  apt  to  be  sucked  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  and  then  torn  off.  After-treatment  consists  of  demulcents, 
opiates,  etc.,  with  liquid  diet. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  has  frequently  been  applied  externally  for 
criminal  purposes,  especially  in  France,  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  a  suc- 
cessful rival  or  to  avenge  the  wrongs,  or  supposed  wrongs,  inflicted  by  a 
lover.  This  practice  has  most  frequently  been  indulged  in  by  jealous 
or  revengeful  women,  called  **  mtretiUeuses***  The  pouring  of  this  acid 
over  the  face,  neck,  and  bosom  produces  intense  pain  and  destruction 
of  tissue.  The  eyes  may  be  destroyed,  and  when  healed  the  entire  face 
may  be  horribly  disfigured  by  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrices.  Chalk, 
or  plaster  from  the  wall,  magnesia,  alkalies,  or  their  carbonates,  etc., 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  followed  by  oil  and  emolli- 
ents.    To  relieve  the  pain,  opium  may  be  given  internally. 

AClDtJM  SULPHURICUM  FUMANS. 

NoRDHAirssN  Acid. 

Fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  is  made  by 
heating  sulphate  of  iron.  This  is  really  the  original  *^  oil  of  vitriol," 
being  the  oily  liquid  obtained  from  vitriol  or  copperas.  Now  it  is  made 
by  first  oxidizing  the  copperas  in  the  air  and  then  heating  it  in  retorts. 
It  has  1.86  to  1.87  specific  gravity,  and  is  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phate (sulphuric  acid)  and  sulphuric  anhydride.  It  is  generally  more 
or  less  dark  colored  by  charred  dust,  eta 

ACIDI  SDLPHITEICI  LIQUOR  HALLERI. 

Addua  lAquoT  SaUeri  (Haller's  Acid  Drops)  is  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  The  acid  should  be 
gradually  added  to  the  alcohol  with  constant  stirring,  taking  care  that 
the  temperature  does  not  rise  too  high,  when  the  liquid  will  boil  vio- 
lently,  yaporizing  the  alcohol.  The  mixture  contains  ether,  alcohol, 
sulpbarie  acid,  and  sulph-ethylic  acid. 
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If  the  alcohol  coDtain  fusel  oil  the  preparation  is  liable  to  be  yel- 
lowish ;  otherwise  it  is  colorless,  or  very  nearly  so.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.20.  Its  medicinal  uses  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  aro- 
matic sulphuric  acid.     Must  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

AOEDI  SULPHURICI  PASTA. 

Sulphuric  Acid  Paste  is  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  sufficient  pow- 
dered charcoal  to  form  a  stiff  paste.  It  must  be  kept  in  a  glass  or  por- 
celain jar  with  cover  of  the  same  material.  It  is  used  to  cauterize  syphi- 
litic ulcers,  etc. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICITM  AROMATICUM ;  U.  S. 

AbOMAHC  SuLPHtTBIO  AoiD. 

Mixtura  Aromatica  Adda,  Tinctura  Aromatica  Adda — Elixir  of 

Vitriol. 

Put  seven  hundred  grams  (24  ounces  300  grains)  of  alcohol  (meas- 
uring 29^  fiuidounces)  in  a  half  gallon,  wide-mouthed  bottle.  Stir  it 
around  briskly  with  a  glass  rod  so  as  to  set  it  in  rapid  rotatory  motion. 
Pour  into  it  gradually,  and  in  a  small  stream,  two  hundred  grams  (7 
ounces  24  grains)  sulphuric  acid.  Allow  the  mixture,  which  will  become 
very  hot  from  the  chemical  action,  to  get  cool  again.  Then  add  forty- 
five  grams  (1  ounce  257  grains)  tincture  of  ginger  (measuring  If  fluid- 
ounce),  one  gram  (15  grains)  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  enough  alcohol  to 
make  the  whole  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains). 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  22.  It 
must  be  preserved  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Ethyl-sulphuric  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on 
the  alcohol,  and  is  a  constituent  of  the  preparation. 

The  above  preparation  (U.  S.  P.,  1880),  is  an  improvement  upon  that 
of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870).  In  the  old  preparation  a  compound 
tincture  of  ginger  and  cinnamon  was  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol.  Thus  a  larger  quantity  of  organic  matter  was  introduced  into 
the  preparation,  which,  constantly  acted  on  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
caused  a  continuous  formation  of  precipitate.  In  the  new  formula  the 
substitution  of  oil  of  cinnamon  for  the  crude  drug  lessens  the  amount 
of  precipitate  considerably,  though  it  does  not  entirely  prevent  it.  The 
present  preparation  is  lighter  colored  than  the  old.  Both  are  reddish 
brown. 

The  new  official  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  contains  twenty  per  cent.. 
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by  weighty  of  the  offioial  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  the  preparation  of  the 
PharmacopcBia  of  1870  contained  only  nineteen  per  cent. . 

The  Di^me  ^*  Aoidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum  "  is  an  awkward  one, 
as  the  preparation  is  not  an  acidy  still  less  an  aromatic  add.  It  should 
have  been  called  tinctura  aromatica  acida,  or,  still  better,  mixtura  aro- 
matica  aoida.  ^ 

Medicinal  Uses* — ^It  is  useful  in  the  same  diseases  in  which  sul- 
phuric acid  is  indicated,  and  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  more  pleasant 
taste.  It  is  frequently  employed  in  night-sweats,  especially  of  phthisi- 
cal or  hectic  patients,  in  excessive  menstrual  discharge,  or  menorrhagia. 
If  given  for  any  length  of  time  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  digestion. 

The  preparation  is  prescribed  alone,  to  be  taken  in  water.  It  is 
also  much  used  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  both  in  solution 
and  in  pills,  aiding  considerably  the  efficacy  of  the  quinine  by  rendering 
it  easily  soluble. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  one  cubic  centimeter  (10  to  20  minims). 

ACIDUM  SULPHUEICtlM  DILUTUM ;  U.  S. 

Diluted  Sulfhubic  Acid. 

Prepared  by  mixing  thirty  grams  (or  1  ounce),  by  weight,  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  with  two  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (or  -9  ounces)  of  distilled 
water.  In  making  it  be  careful  to  put  the  water  in  a  vessel  capable  of 
holding  at  least  one-third  more  than  the  total  volume  of  the  two  liquids  ; 
then  set  the  water  in  rapid  rotatory  motion  by  stirring  it  around  vigor- 
ously in  one  direction  with  a  glass  rod,  after  which  pour  the  sulphuric 
acid  gradually,  and  in  a  small  stream,  into  the  center  of  the  moving 
water.  There  will  then  be  no  danger  of  a  sudden  boiling  over  of  the 
mixture,  which  sometimes  takes  place  when  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
are  mixed.  To  add  the  water  to  the  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  the  con- 
trary, would  almost  certainly  cause  such  a  violent  commotion  as  to 
throw  the  liquid  out,  and  perhaps  cause  serious  injury  to  the  operator. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  Pharmacopoeia,  page  22.  Contains 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  official  sulphuric  acid,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.069.  Must  be  perfectly  clear  and  colorless,  and  kept  in  glass- 
stoppered  bottles.  The  diluted  acid  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1870  had 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.094,  and  contained  11.14  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
anhydride,  SO,,  or  12.38  per  cent,  absolute  sulphuric  acid,  H,SO^.  The 
acid  of  1880  is  therefore  less  than  five-sixths  as  strong  as  that  of  1870. 

Medioinal  Uses. — Sulphuric  acid  is  generally  given  internally  in 
the  form  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  as  aromatic  sulphuric  acid.     The 
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effects  are  described  under  the  latter  heading.     Sulphuric  acid  possesses 
the  general  properties  of  mineral  acids,  but  is  more  astringent. 

Dose  of  the  diluted  acid. — ^Ten  to  thirty  drops,  largely  diluted,  and 
taken  through  a  straw  or  glass  tube  to  prevent  injury  to  the  teeth. 

ACIDI  SULPHUEICI  LEMONADUM. 

Sulphuric  Acid  Lemonade  is  made  by  mixing  two  grams  (31  grains) 
sulphuric  acid  with  about  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 
then  adding  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  simple  syrup  and 
enough  water  to  make  the  whole  about  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
(or  34  fluidounces). 

It  is  much  used  as  a  prophylactic  against  cholera. 

ACIDI  SULPHURICI  STRUPUS. 

SuLPHUBic  Acid  Sybup. 

Mix  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidouuce)  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and 
two  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  centimeters  (9  fluidounces)  simple  syrup. 

Dose. — Four  to  eight  cubic  cetitimeters  (1  to  2  fluidrachms). 

Aoidum  Snlpburosiun ;  TS.  S« 

SuLPHiTBOus  Acm. 
Schweflige  SUure,  G.;  Acide  sul/tireuXf  F. ;  SwafoeUyrlighet^  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  22  and 
23.  It  is  improbable  that  any  great  number  of  pharmacists  will  prepare 
sulphurous  acid,  and  hence  we  omit  the  process  of  preparation. 

The  preparation  is  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  in  water.  It 
contains  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  acid,  and  has  the  specific 
gravity  1.022.  Smells  like  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  Should  be 
clear  and  colorless. 

Preservation. — It  must  be  kept  in  small  and  quite  filled,  dark, 
amber-colored  bottles,  with  well  ground  glass  stoppers,  and  in  a  cool 
place. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  an  energetic  deoxidizing  agent,  and  hence 
bleaches  vegetable  colors. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Internally  it  has  been  given  in  zymotic  diseases, 
but  the  sulphites  are  generally  preferred.  The  sulphurous  acid  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  vomiting  of  frothy  or  yeasty  matters  containing 
sardnce  ventriculi.  Externally  it  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodor- 
izer.    It  is  useful  as  an  application  in  parasitic  skin  diseases. 
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« 
The  fames  of  burning  sulphur  (sulphurous  acid  gas)  are  an  excellent 

disinfectant  for  rooms  or  hospital  wards.     The  patients  having  been  re- 

moYedy  a  dish  of  sulphur  is  placed  in  the  room  and  ignited.     The  doors 

and  windows  are  tightly  closed  apd  the  room  left  for  some  time  so  that 

the  fumes  may  penetrate  into  all  parts  of  the  apartment.     It  must  be 

recollected  that  this  procedure  will  bleach  and  destroy  textile  fabrics,  as 

curtains,  carpets,  etc.,  if  left  in  the  room. 

Dose  of  the  acid  for  internal  use. — One  to  two  fluidrachms  (4  to  8 
cubic  centimeters)  largely  diluted  with  water. 

Aoidum  Taanieiiin ;  XT.  S. 

Taottic  Acm. 

Addum  GaUo-Tannicum^  Tanninum — Gerhadure^  Tannin^  G.;  Acide 
tanniquey  Tannin^  F. ;  Acido  Tanico^  TaninOy  Sp.;  GaUiippk' 
garfayray  Tannin^  Sw. — Tannin, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  23.  It 
consists  of  pale  yellowish  and  very  light  porous  masses,  or  coarse  pow- 
der made  up  of  small  shining  scales.     It  often  has  a  greenish  tint. 

Tannic  acids  of  various  kinds  exist  in  numerous  plants,  as  in  the  as- 
tringent drugs;  thus  there  is  quercitannic  acid  in  oak  bark,  cinchotannio 
acid  in  cinchona,  catechutannic  acid  in  catechu,  etc.  The  official  tannic 
acid  is  gallotannic  acid — ^the  one  extracted  from  nut-galls. 

Turkish  galls  contain  sometimes  as  much  as  sixty-five  per  cent.,  and 
Chinese  galls  even  more.  The  tannic  acid  from  Chinese  galls  has  a 
lighter  color. 

Heat  aids  the  solution  of  tannin  in  its  solvents.  The  solutions 
darken  by  age  and  exposure  to  air,  and  even  dry  tannic  acid  darkens 
in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

It  takes  a  ten-ounce  bottle  to  hold  one  ounce  tannin  without  crush- 
ing or  shaking  it  down.  It  is  sold  in  one-ounce  bottles  and  one-pound 
boxes.     An  ordinary  flour  barrel  holds  about  twenty -five  pounds. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  substance  is  a  powerful  astringeht  and  is 
useful  in  all  relaxed  conditions  of  the  tissues,  especially  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  It  is  indicated  for  internal  use  in  diarrhoeas,  fluxes,  and 
hemorrhages.  In  hemorrhage  from  the  kidney  it  is  especially  useful. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  form  of  a  spray  (in  solution)  in  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  All  hemorrhages,  especially  if  of  a  passive  nature,  will  be 
diminished  or  arrested  by  this  substance. 

Tannic  acid  coagulates  the  fibrin  when  added  to  the  blood,  forming 

clots,  and  is  therefore  an  excellent  local  styptic,  and  may  be  applied  in 
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the  form  of  powder  to  the  bleeding  surfaces,  as  in  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  vagina,  rectum,  leechbites,  etc.  It  is  also  good  in  spongy  and 
bleeding  gums  as  a  wash;  in  leucorrhoBa,  gleet,  and  gonorrhoea  after  the 
first  acute  painful  stage  is  passed,  as  an  injection;  in  pharyngitis  as  a 
gargle,  and  in  profuse  sweating  as  a  wash. 

When  bedsores  threaten  to  form,  the  skin  may  be  washed  over  the 
prominences  with  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  alcohol,  and  water. 

In  the  eczema,  especially  of  children,  we  have  used  it  frequently  and 
found  it  to  act  well.  In  the  moist  condition  of  this  disease  a  dusting 
powder  consisting  of  tannic  acid,  with  or  without  lycopodium,  may  be 
applied  with  a  puff.  If  dry  crusts  have  formed,  we  loosen  and  remove 
the  crusts  with  tepid  soap-water  and  apply  an  ointment  of  tannic  acid, 
five  grams,  with  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  forty  grams,  on  lint. 

In  prolapstie  ant  the  protruded  part  of  the  gut  may  be  dusted  over 
with  tannic  acid  in  fine  powder,  and  the  bowel  then  returned. 

The  dose  for  internal  use  is  from  0.20  to  0.50  gram  (3  to  8  grains), 
in  pill,  wafer,  or  capsule.     It  is  very  difficult  to  swallow  it  in  solution. 

COLLODIUM  STYPTICUM;   U.  S. 
Styptic  Collodion. 

Dissolve  twenty  grams  (309  grains)  tannic  acid  in  a  mixture  of  five 
grams  (77  grains,  measuring  100  minims)  alcohol,  twenty  grams  (309 
grains,  measuring  about  7  fiuidrachms)  ether,  and  fifty-five  grams  (1 
ounce  411  grains)  collodion,  by  agitating  these  ingredients  together  in 
a  bottle.  When  solution  is  completed,  keep  the  product  in  well-closed 
bottles  in  a  cool  place  away  from  fire  or  fiames.  The  bottles  should  not 
be  more  than  three-fourths  filled. 

This  preparation  is  new  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Uses. — It  combines  the  styptic  properties  of  tannin  with  the  pro- 
tective ones  of  the  collodion.  Used  in  superficial  hemorrhage  of  capil- 
lary origin  or  from  small  wounds.  The  reduction  of  the  size  of  the 
small  vessels  by  the  contraction  of  the  collodion  materially  assists  in 
controlling  the  hemorrhage. 

COLLODIUM  H^MOSTATICUM  (PAVESI). 
Payesi's  Hemostatic  Collodion. 

Dissolve  five  grams  benzoic  acid  and  five  grams  tannic  acid  in  one 
hundred  grams  collodion  ;  then  add  ten  grams  crystallized  carbolic  acid, 
and  shake  well. 

Uses. — ^The  same  as  those  of  styptic  collodion.  The  antiseptic 
properties  of  carbolic  are  here  added. 
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ACIDI  TANNICI  GLYOEEITUM. 

Gltossitb  of  TAimiK. 

OlyceroU  of  Tannin. 

Triturate  fifty  grams  (1  ounoe  334  grains)  tannin  in  a  Wedgewood 
mortar  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  ounces  358  grains)  glycerin 
until  thoroughly  mixed.  Then  put  the  mixture  into  a  porcelain  evapo- 
rating dish  and  heat  it  until  solution  is  effected. 

The  preparation  is  not  clear,  more  or  less  scum  rising  to  the  surface, 
which  must  be  skimmed  off.     It  has  a  brownish  color. 

Usad  externally  as  an  astringent  local  application  ;  rarely  inter- 
nally, in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  grams  (15  to  60  grains). 

Acidi  Tannici  Injectio  is  made  from  one  gram  (15  grains)  tannic 
acid  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (3^  fluidounces)  rose-water. 

This  is  used  both  for  injections  and  with  the  spray  apparatus. 

ACIDI  TANNICI  LINIMENTUM. 

LiNiMEKT  OF  Tannin. 

Dissolve  ten  grams  (154  grains)  tannic  acid  in  sixty  grams  (2  ounces) 
olive  oil. 

Used  as  an  application  to  burns. 

ACIDI  TANNICI  PILULE. 

Tannic  Acid  Pells. 

One  gram  (15  grains)  of  glycerin  makes  a  proper  pill  mass,  with  four 
f^ms  (60  grains)  tannic  acid.  This  mass  is  most  conveniently  divided 
into  forty  pills,  each  pill  thus  containing  0.10  gram  (l-J-  grain). 

ACIDI  TANNICI  SUPPOSITORI A . 
Tannic  Acid  SupposiroBiEs. 

Incorporate  four  grams  (or  60  grains)  tannic  acid  with  twenty  grams 
(or  300  grains)  cacao  butter,  and  divide  the  mixture  into  twelve  sup- 
positories. 

They  are  best  made  on  a  moist  board,  with  an  elastic,  well  nickel- 
plated  spatula.  An  iron  spatula  (not  plated)  should  not  be  used,  as 
this  metal  will  blacken  the  mass. 

A  vagintU  plug  for  stopping  hemorrhage  may  be  made  from  four 
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grams  (60  grains)  tannic  acid  and  0.50  gram  (7  minims)  glycerin.    It  is 
held  in  place  by  a  piece  of  sponge. 

Schuster's  Pastiles  are  urethral  suppositories  made  of  two  grams  (30 
grains  tannic  acid,  0.06  gram  (1  grain)  opium,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  glycerin  to  form  a  mass  which  is  made  up  into  cylinders. 

ACIDI  TANNICI  TROCHISCI ;  U.  S. 

Tannic  Acid  Tboches. 

Mix  6.50  grams  (or  100  grains)  tannic  acid,  sixty-five  grams  (1,000 
grains)  powdered  sugar,  and  1.60  gram  (25  grains)  powdered  traga- 
canth,  and  make  the  mixture  into  a  suitable  mass  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  orange-fiower  water.  Divide  the  mass  into  one  hundred 
troches. 

ACIDI  TANNIOI  UNGUENT UM;  U.  S. 

Tannin  Ointmbnt. 

Mix  intimately  five  grams  (77  grains)  tannic  acid,  and  forty-five 
grams  (1  ounce  257  grains)  benzoinated  lard. 

Do  not  use  an  iron  spatula,  but  a  nickel-plated  or  a  horn  spatula. 

ACIDI  TANNICI  VINCM. 

Tannin  Wine. 

Dissolve  one  gram  (15  grains)  tannic  acid  in  two  hundred  cubic  cen- 
timeters (6f  fluidounces)  of  pure  claret  wine.     Filter. 

Used  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea.  ' 

Aoiduin  Tartarloum  $  TS.  S. 

Tartaric  Acid. 

Weinsdure^  Weinsteinsdure^  G.  ;  Acide  tartriqtte,  Acide  de  Tartre^  F.  ; 

Acido  TartdricOy  Sp.  ;   Vinsyra^  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  24.  Tar- 
taric acid  in  crystals  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  shops,  the  powdered 
being  preferred  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

The  whole  acid  is  in  transparent,  colorless  crystals,  odorless,  of  a 
pure,  strongly  acid  taste.  The  crystals  are  not  affected  by  the  air.  The 
powder  is  of  a  pure  white  color  and  dry.  It  is  soluble  in  two-thirds  its 
weight  of  water,  and  easily  in  three  times  its  weight  of  ninety  per  cent. 
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alcohol.  One  hundred  grains  of  tartaric  acid  neutralizes  one  hundred 
and  thirty -three  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium. 

When  dry  tartaric  acid  is  triturated  in .  a  mortar  in  the  dark,  it 
emits  light.  At  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.),  a  forty -two  per  cent,  solution  of  tar- 
taric acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.22  ;  a  forty  per  cent,  solution,  1.207  ; 
a  thirty  per  cent,  solution,  1.149  ;  twenty-five  per  cent.,  1.121  ;  twenty 
per  cent.,  1.095  ;  fifteen  per  cent.,  1.070  ;  ten  per  cent.,  1.045  ;  and  a 
five  per  cent,  solution,  1.021  (Hager). 

Original  packages  of  tartaric  acid  in  crystals  are  barrels  containing 
about  three  hundred  pounds  ;  the  powdered  tartaric  acid  is  sold  in  bar- 
rels of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  in  boxes  of  fifty 
pounds  each. 

It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  citric  acid,  and  is  often  substi- 
tuted for  the  latter  on  account  of  its  being  cheaper. 

ACIDI  TARTARICI  SYRUPUS. 
Sybup  op  Tabtabic  Acid. 

Mix  four  grams  (5  fluidrachms)  spirit  of  lemon  with  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  grams  (34  ounces  250  grains,  measuring  about  25  fluid- 
ounces)  simple  syrup  in  a  liter  (or  quart)  bottle.  Add  gradually  eight 
grams  (124  grains)  tartaric  acid,  dissolved  in  eight  grams  (2  fluidrachms) 
water,  shaking  the  bottle  after  each  addition,  until  all  is  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  final  product  should  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces 
120  grains),  and  will  measure  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  cubic 
centimeters  (nearly  26  fluidounces). 

Tartaric  Acid  Lemonade  is  made  by  mixing  one  hundred  cubic  cen- 
timeters (3^  fluidounces)  of  syrup  of  tartaric  acid  with  nine  hundred 
cubie  centimeters  (30^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Aciduin  Valerianioiiiii. 

Valbrianic  Acid. 

Acidum  Valericum — JBaldrians&urey  VcUeriansclure,  G.  ;  Acide  Valeri' 
anigtie,  Acide  ValeriquCy  F.  :  Aeido  Valerianico,  Acido  ValericOy 
Sp.  ;   VcUerianst/ra,  Sw. 

Preparation. — Originally  made  from  valerian,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name.  Now  made  chiefly  by  oxidizipg  fusel  oil  with  chromic 
acid. 

Description. — A  colorless  oily  liquid,  of  a  penetrating,  disagree- 
able, sour,  valerian-like  odor,  reminding  at  the  same  time  of  old  cheese. 
Tastes  acrid,  acid,  disagreeable.     Dissolves  one-fifth  its  weight  of  water  ; 
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snd  itself  dissolves  in  thirty  times  its  weight  of  water.  Is  misoible  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.S33 
to  0.935. 

Utttd  for  making  valerianate  of  ammonium  and  other  valerianates. 

Aoonitnm;  U.  8. 

ACONITB. 

3\iber  Aconiti ;    Aconiti  Radix — ^tenhutknoUen,  Sturmh-utknoUen, 
G.\  Racine  d'aconit,  F.;  Raiz  de  Aconito,  Sp.;  Stormhattrot,  Sw. 

Origin  ■ — Aeonitum  Napellxis,  Linn6  (Ranuncul(ice(x). 
Habitat. — Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
Part  Used. — The  tuber,  or  tuberous  root. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  24.    The  root  (tuber) 
is  now  the  only  part  of  this  plant  that  is  recognized  by  the  Phannaoo- 


poeis,  and  the  only  species  of  aconite  from  which  the  root  is  to  be  col- 
lected is  tbe  Aeonitum  Napellua.    Formerly  both  the  leaves  and  the  root 
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were  separately  official,  and  in  some  countries  the  roots  and  leaves  ot 
other  speciea  of  aconitum  besides  Aconicum  Napellus  are  used  (A. 
cammarum,  and  A.  Tariegatum).  It  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  milli- 
meters (^  to  }  inch)  thick  at  the  top,  where  frequently  a  small  rem- 
nant of  the  stem  is  left,  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  millimeters 
(1  to  3  inches)  long,  and  tapering  to  a  blunt  point.  It  is  usually  very 
muob  wrinkled,  and  brownish  blaok,  externally,  and  often  two  tubers 
("  motber  and  daughter  ")  are  seen  adhering  together.  When  tasted, 
or  when  the  dost  is  inhaled,  or  any  of  its  preparations  taken,  it  causes 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat-  It  must  be  sound,  not  discolored 
externally  or  internally,  and  free  from  mites. 

Constituents. — The  chief  constituents  are  the  alkaloids  aconUine 
tiod  pteudaconitine,  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  plant,  probably 
combined  with  aconitic  acid. 

Other  Aconite  Roots. — The  tubers  of  Aconitum  cammarum  and  Aco- 
nitum ferox  are  shown  beside 
the  one  of  Aconitum  Napellus 
in  the  illustration.  Japanese, 
or  Cliineae  aconite  root  is  also 
shown;  it  is  obtained  from 
a  species  not  yet  ascertained, 
and  contains  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent alkaloid  from  the  aco- 
nitine,  called  Japaconitine, 
which  is  even  more  poisonous 
than  aeon i tine. 

The  Indian  aconite  root 
(bish,  or  bikh)  from  Aconitum 
ferox  is  about  double  the  size 
of  the  official  drug,  and  a 
great  deal  stronger  and  more 
poisonous;  but  it  does  not 
yield  aeotiUirte,  containing 
instead  only  paeudaconitine 
(called  also  acraconitine,  na- 
pelline,  and  nt>paline). 

Medicinal  Uses.— Aco- 
nite is  a  powerful  sedative  or  motor  depressant,  reducing  the  force  and 
number  of  heartbeats  and  the  arterial  tension.  If  a  full  medicinal  dose 
is  given,  weakness  of  the  limbs,  tongue,  and  lips,  and  a  sense  of  con- 
striction of  the  fauces  occur.  It  paralyses  the  sensory  as  well  as  the 
motor  nerves,  the  action  beginning  at  the  peripheral  ends. 
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This  remedy  is  used  to  reduce  fevers.  It  is  especially  useful  in  in- 
flammatory diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  tonsillitis,  acute  pharyngitis,  over- 
excitement  of  the  heart,  etc.  In  neuralgia  it  may  be  used  advan- 
tageously— externally  as  well  as  internally. 

Dose. — 0.03  to  0.12  gram  (^  to  2  grains)  of  the  powdered  root. 
Average  dose  about  0.03  gram  (^  grain). 

The  doses  of  aconite  preparations,  as  quoted  by  various  authorities^ 
differ  materially,  and  this  fact,  in  addition  to  the  variability  of  the 
quality  of  the  drug  itself,  makes  it  difficult  to  state  doses.  It  is  safest 
to  commence  with  small  doses  and  carefully  increase  them  until  the  de- 
sired effect  is  obtained. 

Poisonous  EfFectS. — ^In  an  overdose  aconite  is  a  powerful  narcotic 
poison.  The  effects  begin  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  taking  of  the 
excessive  dose,  the  patient  complaining  of  excessive  weakness  and 
fatigue,  to  which  is  added  stupor  as  the  paralysis  proceeds  from  the 
periphery  to  the  centres,  finally  affecting  the  brain.  The  patient  dies 
from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  of  the  heart,  which 
latter  organ  ceases  to  beat  in  diastole,  being  too  weak  to  contract. 

Antidotal  treatment  requires  the  prompt  evacuation  of  the  stomach 
and  the  administration  of  alcohol,  ether,  ammonia,  or  digitalis.  Arti- 
ficial heat  must  be  applied  to  the  surface,  and  the  failure  of  the  heart's 
action  overcome  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropine  or  alcohol.  The 
patient  should  lie  down  to  prevent  cessation  of  heart  action  through 
syncope. 

■ 

ACONITI   [EADICIS]  ABSTRACTUM ;  U.  S. 

Abstbact  op  Aconite  [Root]. 

One  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  of  aconite  root  in  No. 
60  powder  is  moistened  uniformly  (by  rubbing  between  the  hands)  with 
four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains,  measuring  16f  fluidounces)  of 
alcohol,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  ten  grams  (154  grains)  powdered 
tartaric  acid.  The  moist  powder  is  run  through  a  coarse  sieve,  to  break 
up  any  lumps,  and  is  then  packed  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator, 
which  is  to  be  properly  labelled.  More  alcohol  is  now  poured  on  until 
the  whole  mass  is  entirely  permeated,  and  liquid  begins  to  drop  from 
the  exit  tube,  while  a  layer  of  the  alcohol  remains  covering  the  top  of 
the  packed  drug.  The  exit  tube  of  the  percolator  is  now  closed  tightly, 
and  the  top  carefully  covered  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  whole  is 
allowed  to  stand  forty-eight  hours  to  macerate.  Then  the  percolator  is 
opened  below  and  the  percolation  proceeded  with,  adding  alcohol  on 
top,  from   time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  drug  always  covered,  until 
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eight  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (30  ounces^  measuring  about  35  fluid- 
ounces)  of  percolate  has  been  collected,  which  is  set  aside  and  properly 
labelled  '*  reserved  percolate."  A  new  receiving  bottle  is  placed  under 
the  percolator  and  the  percolation  continued  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
until  the  drug  is  completely  exhausted.  If  the  drug  was  well  packed 
and  the  percolator  tall  enough  in  proportion  to  its-  diameter,  the  point 
of  exhaustion  will  have  been  reached  before  the  total  percolate  amounts 
to  twice  the  weight  of  the  drug,  or  before  in  all  two  thousand  grams 
(a  little  over  70  ounces,  measuring  about  80  fluidounces)  of  percolate 
has  been  received.  The  second  percolate — that  collected  after  the 
"reserved  percolate" — is  now  put  into  a  weighed  porcelain  evapo- 
rating dish  and  evaporated  down  until  it  weighs  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grams  (5  ounces  127  grains),  which  is  mixed  with  the  reserved  perco- 
late, the  total  weight  of  the  fluid  extract  thus  being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  drug  used.  If  need  be,  the  liquid  is  to  be  filtered,  after  which  it 
is  put  into  a  tared  evaporating  dish  together  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (8  ounces  358  grains)  powdered  sugar  of  milk  ;  the  dish  is 
covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  muslin  to  protect  the  contents  from  dust, 
and  is  then  set  in  a  warm  place,  not  over  50°  C,  120°  F.,  until  the  con- 
tents are  dry.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  powdered  sugar  of  milk  is  then 
added  to  make  the  total  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  dish  five  hundred 
grams  (17  ounces  279  grains),  and  the  whole  is  triturated  until  a  very 
fine  and  perfectly  uniform  powder  results.  When  large  quantities  are 
operated  upon  the  greater  portion  of  the  alcohol  in  the  second  percolate 
may  be  recovered  by  distillation  in  the  usual  way.  The  addition  of  tar- 
taric acid  to  the  menstruum  in  a  proportion  amounting  to  one  per  cent, 
of  the  drug  used  facilitates  the  extraction  of  the  aconitine. 

This  preparation  is  more  uniform  in  strength  and  more  easily  dis- 
pensed than  the  extract. 

The  Dose  is  about  0.015  to  0.5  gram  (^  to  1  grain). 

ACONITI  CHLOEOFOEMUM. 

Aconite  Chlobofobm.  \ 

A  fluid  extract  of  aconite  root  made  with  chloroform  as  a  menstruum. 
Used  for  neuralgia. 

ACONITI  EMPLASTEUM. 
Aconite  Plasteb. 

Evaporate  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces)  fluid  ex- 
tract of  aconite  root  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick,  soft  extract.     Incor- 
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porate  intimately  with  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  melted  resin  plaster  to 
make  the  whole  product  weigh  five  hundred  grams  (17}  ounces). 
A  good  anodyne  plaster  in  painful  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  etc. 

ACONITI  [RADICIS]  EXTRAOTUM ;  U.  8. 

ExTBACT  OP  Aconite  [Root]. 

(Ought  to  be  called  extract  of  aconite  root,  being  several  times  the 
strength  of  the  ''  Extract  of  Aconite  "  of  1870,  which  was  made  from 
the  leaves). 

The  official  process  for  its  preparation  is  as  follows  :  To  make  the  ex- 
tract from  five  hundred  grams  (17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug  in 
No.  60  powder  :  Moisten  with  a  solution  of  five  grams  (^  ounce)  tartaric 
acid  in  two  hundred  grams  (8}  fluidounces)  alcohol.  Pack  tightly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  twenty-four 
hours.  Percolate.  Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  15  fluid- 
ounces)  of  first  percolate.  Continue  percolation  until  the  aconite  is  ex- 
hausted, or  until  1,050  grams  (about  43  fluidounces)  second  percolate  has 
been  collected.  Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  fifty  grams  (If  ounce) 
before  adding  it  to  the  first  percolate.  Evaporate  the  mixture  to  a  pilular 
consistence.  To  the  remainder  add  one-twentieth  part  of  its  weight  of 
glycerin. 

Practically  the  same  product  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fluid 
extract  to  the  pilular  consistence  and  then  incorporating  the  five  per 
cent,  of  glycerin.     It  is  dark  brown. 

Dose. — 0.005  to  0.015  gram  {^  to  \  grain). 

Caution* — Be  careful  in  dispensing  extract  of  aconite  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  extract  of  the  root  C  Extract  of  Aconite,"  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  1880),  or  the  extract  of  the  leaf  ("  Extract  of  Aconite," 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1870),  or  the  extract  of  the  fresh  leaver  and  flower- 
ing tops  ("  Extract  of  Aconite,"  B.  P.),  is  intended,  and  whether  the 
dose  is  a  safe  one,  as  these  several  extracts  of  aconite  vary  greatly  in 
strength,  while  they  all  have  the  same  name  and  are  in  actual  use,  and 
generally  found  in  the  shops,  with  the  exception  of  the  official  extract 
of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  which  is  not  yet  in  com- 
mon use. 

The  new  extract  of  aconite  (from  the  root)  is  at  least  four  times  the 
strength  of  the  extract  of  aconite  of  the  old  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
is  now  in  stock  in  all  drug  stores,  and  at  least  twice  the  strength  of  the 
English  ''  Extract  of  Aconite,"  which  is  used  a  great  deal  in  this  coun- 
try (Allen's). 

Physicians  prescribing  extract  of  aconite  ought  to  designate  which 
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kiad  they  intend,  for  the  pharmacist  must  otherwise  either  ignore  the 
PharmacopcBia  and  dispense  the  old  discarded  preparation,  or  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  British  PharmacopoBia,  or  he  must  run  a  fearful  risk,  if  the 
dose  is  a  full  one,  and  he  should  dispense  the  now  o£Bcial  preparation. 
We  cannot  do  otherwise  than  to  advise  pharmacists  not  to  dispense  the 
extract  of  aconite  root  when  **  Extract  of  Aconite  '*  is  prescribed,  unless 
they  are  quite  positive  that  the  new  extract  is  really  intended. 

Nomenclature. — ^We  regret  that  the  recommendation  made  to  the 
Committee  of  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  that  the  plant  part  used 
be  specified  throughout  the  pharmacopoeial  nomenclature  was  not 
adopted.  The  preparations  of  aconite  furnish  strong  illustrations  of 
the  serious  risks  that  are  possible  on  account  of  this  omission.  Conium 
furnishes  other  illustrations. 

The  instances  where  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  are  used,  and 
the  preparations  of  two  or  three  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  kept 
side  by  side  on  the  pharmacist's  shelf  are  many,  and  although  the  cases 
where  this  fact  may  result  in  serious  harm  on  account  of  a  failure 
to  give  each  preparation  its  proper  full  name  may  not  be  numerous, 
tiie  cases  where  this  omission  may  lead  to  disappointment  are  too 
plentiful,  and  even  in  the  cases  of  comparatively  innocent  drugs  tho 
only  correct  nomenclature  is  surely  that  which  at  once  distinguishes  the 
drug  or  preparation  from  any  other  that  may  be  at  all  used,  whether 
official  or  unofficial.  The  answer  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  not  or 
need  not  recognize  the  existence  of  drugs  or  preparations  not  included 
in  it,  is,  in  our  opinion,  wrong.  Cognizance  should  be  taken  of  every 
fact  which  is  liable  to  lead  to  conflict  or  error  unless  due  precaution  be 
obseryed.  Even  in  some  cases  where  only  one  part  of  a  certain  plant  is 
now  used  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  other  part  of  the  same 
plant  may  be  preferred  by  one  or  by  many  physicians  at  any  future 
time ;  and  if  the  one  part  now  used  monopolizes  the  generic  name  of 
the  plant  without  qualification,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  no  cer- 
tainty of  avoiding  confusion  should  two  or  more  parts  of  the  plant  be 
used  side  by  side,  or  a  new  part  of  the  plant  take  the  place  of  the  old 
drug. 

ACONITI  [RADICIS]  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extbact  op  Aconttb  [Root.] 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17 
U.  S.  fluidounces).  Use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 171 
avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 
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As  a  first  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  two  hundred  grains  (about 
8^  fluidounoes)  alcohol,  and  five  grams  (77  grains)  tartaric  acid. 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  alcohol.  Moisten  the  drug  with  the 
first  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then  percolate.  Reserve 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluidounces)  of  the 
first  percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and 
then  dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  tnen- 
struum  to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17 
fluidounces).     For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.  Each  fluidounce  represents  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  and  two-thirds  grains,  and  each  fluidrachm  nearly 
fifty-seven  grains. 

DosOi — 0.05  to  0.12  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  minims),  with  care. 

ACONITI  LINIMENTUM. 
Aconite  Liniment. 

Dissolve  ten  grams  (150  grains)  camphor  in  sixty  cubic  centimeters 
(2  fluidounces)  fluid  extract  of  aconite,  and  then  add  sufiicient  soap 
liniment  to  make  the  whole  measure  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic 
centimetres  (4  fluidounces). 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  the  preparation  called  ^'  Liniment  of 
Aconite"  was  simply  fluid  extract  of  aconite,  which  name  the  prepara- 
tion now  bears. 

Fluid  extract  of  aconite  root  may  be  a  good  liniment  in  some  cases, 
but  we  have  seen  its  application  cause  severe  vesication.  A  diluted 
preparation  like  the  one  above  suggested  will  probably  prove  sufficiently 
strong  in  most  cases. 

UseSa — An  embrocation,  exceedingly  valuable  in  painful  affections 
or  inflammations,  as  rheumatism,  enlarged  joints,  neuralgia,  etc. 

ACONITI  [RADICIS]  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 

Tincture  op  Aconite  [Root]. 

Moisten  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains)  aconite  root  in 
No.  60  powder  with  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains,  measuring 
8^  fluidounces)  alcohol,  in  which  has  been  previously  dissolved  four 
grams  (62  grains)  powdered  tartaric  iicid.    Macerate  twenty-four  hours. 
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Then  pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator,  and  percolate 
until  one  thousand  grains  (35  ounces  120  grains,  measuring  about  42 
fluidounces)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained.  Tartaric  acid  aids  the  ex- 
tra<stion  of  the  alkaloid. 

Doso* — 0.10  to  0.25  cubic  centimeters  (1^  to  4  minims). 

This  tincture  is  (according  to  Dr.  Squibb's  Eph^meris^  September, 
1882)  twenty-eight  times  the  strength  of  tincture  of  aconite  leaf.  Do 
not  dispense  tincture  of  aconite  root  where  tincture  of  aconite  leaf  is 
intended. 

Dispensing  clerks  are  usually  instructed  by  careful  pharmacists  not 
to  dispense  this  tincture  unless  the  prescription  specifically  designates 
the  tincture  of  aconite  root. 


ACONITl  TINOTURA  FLEMINGIL 

Flemiko's  TiNcrrxTBE  of  Aconite. 

From  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  aconite  root 
in  No.  60  powder  make  seven  hundred  and  ten  cubic  centimeters  (24 
flnidounces)  of  tincture  by  percolation  with  alcohol. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.20  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  3  minims).  This  is 
nearly  twice  the  strength  of  the  official  tincture. 

Aoonitl  Folia. 

Aconite  Leaf. 

Origin,  habitat,  and  constituents  the  same  as  in  Aconitum. 

Description. — ^Dark  green  leaves  formed  as  seen  in  Fig.  9.  A 
discolored  or  bleached  drug  must  be  rejected.  As  met  with  in  the 
market  it  usually  consists  of  the  whole  flowering  tops. 

Aconite  leaf  is  not  now  official,  having  given  place  in  the  Pharma- 
copceia  to  the  root,  which  is  stronger  and  more  uniform  in  quality  when 
etdleeted  Jram  the  proper  plant  The  leaves  are,  however,  still  used  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  being  found  in  a  majority  of  the  drug  stores. 
It  is,  therefore,  unfortunate  that  the  aconite  root  should  be  simply 
called  aconite,  instead  of  being  named  in  full. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^The  same  as  those  of  the  root.  The  leaves  are 
weaker  and  more  variable  in  strength. 

Dose. — ^From  0.06  to  0.25  gram  (1  to  4  grains). 
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ACONITI   [FOLIOEUM]  EXTEAOTUM;  B.  ^ 

Enolibh  Extbact  of  Aconite. 
Tbe  fresh  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  &coDite  are  bruised  in  a  stooe 
mortar  and  the  juice  pressed  out.     Heat  it  gradually  to  130°  F.,  and 
separate  the  green  coloring  matter  (chlorophyll)  on  a  muslin  strainer. 


Flo,  8.— Aoonite,  flomring  topredDned;  a,  leotion  of  flown  i  b,  BomrinOi  atfla  ttaaorei. 

Heat  the  strained  liquid  to  200°  F.,  to  coagulate  albumen,  and  then 
strain  agun.  Evaporate  on  a  ivater-bath  to  the  consistence  of  syrup. 
To  this  add  the  separated  chlorophyll,  and  then  continue  the  evapora- 
tion at  a  heat  not  above  140°  F.,  stirring  assiduously,  until  the  extract 
has  the  proper  consistenoei 
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Brown  Uh  green. 

Dosa. — 0.015  to  0.03  gram  (i^  to  |  grain). 

Caution> — This  extract,  which  is  sold  in  tfae  market  aB  "Knglish 
Extract  of  Aconite  "is  Dot  the  "Extract  of  Aconite"  of  the  present  U.  S. 


Flo.  0.— Aoonite  leaf,  leduoed. 

Pharmaoopceia  (nor  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870).  The  "  Extract 
of  Aconite,"  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  18S0,  is  at  least  twice  as  strong  as 
tlie  above  preparation. 

ACONITI  FOLIORUM  EXTRACTUM  ALCOHOLIOUM. 
Alcoholic  Exteact  op  Acositk  Leaves. 
Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  of  aconite  leaves 
to  the  pilular  consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm, 
one-twentieth  part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brownish  green.     Yield  about  twenty-five  per  cent.    This  was  the 
"Extract  of  Aconite"  of  1870;  it  is  not  now  official.    The  new  "Extract 
of  Aconite"  of  1880  is  at  least  four  times  as  strong. 
DoSBr— 0.02  to  0.06  gram  {J  to  1  grain). 

ACOKITI  FOLIORUM  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
FujiD  Extract  op  Acoihtk  Leaves. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
flaidounces).     Use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
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two  hundred  grams  (about  Si  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  8  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty -eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the^?*^^ 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces).     For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.  Each  fluidounce  represents  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  and  two-third  grains,  and  each  fluidrachm  nearly 
fifty-seven  grains. 

DoSdi — 0.05  to  0.2  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  3  minims),  with  care. 

ACONITI  SUCCUS. 

Aconite  Juice. 

Mix  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  of  juice  ex- 
pressed from  bruised  fresh  aconite  herb  with  one  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters (3^  fluidounces)  alcohol;  let  stand  seven  days,  and  then  filter. 

D086a — About  one  cubic  centimeter  (16  minims). 

ACONITI  FOLIORUM  TINCTURA. 

Tincture  of  Aconite  Leaf. 

Make  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces)  tinc- 
ture by  percolation  with  diluted  alcoholfrom  31.1  grams  (480  grains) 
aconite  leaf  in  No.  40  powder. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  one  cubic  centimeter  (8  to  15  minims). 

This  tincture  is,  according  to  Dr.  Squibb,  only  one  twenty-eighth 
(^th)  the  strength  of  the  official  tincture  of  aconite  root,  and  one  forty- 
eighth  (^th)  the  strength  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite. 

▲oonitina. 

AcoNrriNE. 

This  alkaloid  is  the  most  important  constituent  of  aconite.  It  is  in 
pure,  white,  well-developed  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute 
acids.     The  true  aoonitine  can  best  be  obtained  by  precipitation  from 
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Duqaesnel's  crystallized  nitrate  of  aconitine.    No  other  aconitine  ought 
to  be  used  internallj  because  no  other  aconitine  is  reliable. 

A  substance  so  powerful  as  aconitine  must  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  use  unless  of  tolerably  uniform  quality  and  strength.  The  pure  true 
aconitine  in  white  crystals  cannot  but  be  uniform.  But  there  are 
several  other  substances  sold  in  the  market  and  dispensed  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  aconitine,  and  the  dif^erance  in  strength  between 
them  ranges  from  one  scarcely  stronger  than  the  powdered  aconite  root 
to  the  pure  alkaloid  which  is  over  one  hundred  times  as  strong.  Dr. 
Squibb's  ^hemeris  for  September,  1882,  mentions  four  different 
kinds  of  aconitine  used  in  this  country,  the  relative  strength  of  which 
was  found  to  be  as  follows:  1,  An  amorphous  aconitine  of  unknown 
make,  one  grain  (65  milligrams)  of  which  was  equal  in  effect  to  one 
g^in  powdered  aconite  root;  2,  Merck's  ordinary  "aconitin,"  of  which 
one^ighth  grain  (8  milligrams)  was  equal  in  effect  to  one  grain  pow- 
dered aconite  root;  3,  Merck's  "aconitin  from  Himalaya  root"  (proba- 
bly pseudaconitine  from  Acanitum  ferox)^  one  eighty-third  grain  (0.78 
milligram)  of  which  was  equal  in  effect  to  one  grain  powdered  aconite 
root;  and  4,  Duquesnel's  aconitine,  one  one-hundred-and-eleventh  grain 
(0.59  milligram)  of  which  was  equal  in  effect  to  one  grain  of  the  pow- 
dered aconite  root. 

Amorphofis  aconitine  (not  in  crystals)  varies  from  an  extract-like 
mass  to  a  light  brown  powder,  is  of  uncertain  source,  and  variable 
strength  and  therapeutic  action.  It  is,  therefore,  dangerous  and  unfit 
to  be  used. 

I^seudaconitine  is  a  different  alkaloid  from  (real)  aconitine,  and 
has  different  medicinal  effects  from  those  obtained  from  aconitine* 
The  pseudaconitine  is  extracted  from  the  Indian  aconite  root  (A. 
ferox),  and  is  the  same  thing  as  sold  by  Merck  under  the  name  of 
^aconitine  from  Himalaya  root."  It  is  light  brown  and  amorphous — 
never  pure  white  and  in  well-developed  crystals,  which  true  aconitine 
always  i& 

The  '^Aconitin"  of  the  Eclectic  Medicine  (American)  is  still  another 
preparation  of  altogether  indefinite  composition. 

If  a  physician  prescribes  aconitine  for  internal  use,  basing  his  dose 
upon  results  obtained  with  some  one  of  the  other  substances  called  by 
that  name,  but  of  variable  character  and  composition,  and  frequently 
not  containing  any  aconitine  at  all,  pure  or  true  aconitine  might  be 
dispensed  and  serious  results  ensue,  as  the  one  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
gnin  may  prove  fatal. 

Of  true  aconitine  the  one  two-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  is  a  dose. 
The  other  kinds  should  never  be  used  except  for  external  purposes. 
6 
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Medicinal  Uses. — Aconitine  may  be  used  interDallj  for  the  same 
purposes  as  aconite^  but  is  mainly  employed  for  external  application  in 
the  form  of  solution  or  ointment  in  neuralgia. 

Dose. — Maximum,  for  internal  use,  0.0003  gram  (^^  grain). 

Externally  a  solution  of  0.075  gram  in  five  cubic  centimeters  (1^ 
grain  in  75  minims)  of  alcohol  may  be  applied  with  a  brush,  or  an  oint- 
ment, containing  0.05  to  0.20  gram  in  five  grams  (1  to  3  grains  in  a 
drachm)  of  simple  cerate  may  be  used. 

ACONITINE  OLEATUM. 

Olbatb  op  Aconitinb. 

Triturate  one  gram  (15  grains)  of  aconitine  thoroughly  with  a  little 
oleic  acid  in  a  warm  mortar  to  a  smooth  paste.  •  Then  add  enough  oleic 
acid  to  make  the  whole  mixture  weigh  one  hundred  grams  (1,500  grains), 
and  set  the  mortar  in  a  warm  place,  triturating  the  contents  occasionally 
until  the  aconitine  is  dissolved.    Contains  one  per  cent,  aconitine. 

Used  externally  in  neuralgia,  etc. 

ACONITINE  UNGUENTUM. 

AcoNiTiNB  Ointment. 

Dissolve  one  gram  (15  grains)  aconitine  in  six  grams  (2  fluidrachms) 
alcohol,  and  mix  the  solution  intimately  with  enough  benzoinated  lard 
to  make  the  whole  weigh  one  hundred  grams  (3 ^ounces  230  grains 
avoirdupois). 

Uses. — Externally  in  neuralgia,  sciatica,  etc. 

Act89a« 

ACT^  A.  — B  ANEBEBBT. 

Origin. — Actosa  rubra  and  A.  alba,  Bigelow  (CimiciJhAgeoBy 

Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  Used. — The  rhizome  with  the  rootlets. 

Description. — Blackish  gray  roots  resembling  cimicifuga.  Inodor- 
ous.    Taste  bitter,  acrid. 

Constituents  and  Properties. — Similar  to  those  of  cimicifuga. 

Uses. — Emetic  and  cathartic.     Has  been  recommended  for  asthma. 
Dose* — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  80  grains)  during  the  day. 
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Adeps ;  n.  S. 

Labd. 

AxungiayAxufiffiaPorciyAckpsSuiitua — SchweineschmcUz,  G.;  Axonge^ 
Oraisse  deporcy  F.;  Grasa  de  Cerdo,  Sp.;  later y  SviniateTy  Sw. 


:ion  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  24  and  25. 
The  best,  freshly  rendered  hog's  lard.  Must  be  free  from  ranoidity,  con- 
tain no  water  nor  salt,  and  have  a  perfectly  white  color  when  solidified. 
When  semifluid  it  has  a  watery-white  color. 

Rendering  lard  is  a  rather  slow  process.  All  membranes  must  be 
carefully  picked  out.  The  fat  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
washed  well  with  cold  water  to  remove  blood,  etc.,  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  would  cause  the  lard  to  spoil  rapidly.  It  is  then  heated  by 
steam,  or  on  a  water-bath  in  a  porcelain  or  tinned  copper  vessel,  to  the 
boiling  point;  it  is  next  strained  through  flannel,  again  heated  until  all 
moisture  has  been  expelled,  and  then  put  into  jars  of  glass  or  porcelain, 
which  must  be  quite  filled,  tightly  covered,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Lard  consists  of  about  thirty-eight  per  cent,  tri-stearin  and  tri- 
palmitin,  and  sixty-two  per  cent,  tri-olein.  Its  composition,  color,  and 
keeping  qualities  vary  considerably,  however.  The  best  lard  is  that 
taken  from  young  animals  in  the  coldest  months  of  the  year,  when  it  is 
more  firm  and  white,  and  keeps  better.  Lard  melts  at  from  30^  to  35^ 
C,  according  to  the  percentage  of  olein,  the  best  lard  being  that  with 
the  higher  melting-point,  which  is  the  only  kind  sanctioned  by  the 
PharmacopcBia. 

After  lard  has  once  become  rancid  it  cannot  again  be  made  fit  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes.  Hence  the  necessity  for  preserving  it  well. 
The  Pharmacoposia  prescribes  that  it  be  preserved  in  ^'  vessels  imper- 
vious to  fat."  This  is  imperatively  necessary  if  it  has  to  be  kept  more 
than  a  week,  or  if  the  same  vessel  is  used  as  a  container  for  lard  from 
week  to  week.  Earthenware  is  easily  penetrated  by  lard,  and  even 
glazed  white  jars  soon  become  impregnated,  so  that  these  are  not  fit 
containers  for  lard  or  ointments.  Glass  alone  is  unexceptionable,  though 
small,  new  tin  cans  will  answer  the  purpose  if  tightly  closed  and  filled 
only  once.  Whatever  may  be  the  receptacle  used,  it  should  be  scrupu- 
lously cleaned,  and  every  portion  of  the  old  stock  removed  from  it, 
before  refilling  it.  New  lard,  or  a  new  lot  of  ointment  containing  lard, 
must  never  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  any  leavings  of  the  old 
lot 

Lard  is  the  base  of  most  of  our  ointments.  It  is,  however,  at  best, 
a  very  unsatisfactory  article  for  any  pharmaceutical  use,  and  it  would 
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be  a  great  improvement  from  the  pharmacist's  standpoint  to  substitute 
the  soft  petroleum  paraffinoids,  of  which  one  is  now  officially  recognized 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of  "Petrolatum."  (See  that  title.) 
The  only  official  ointment  in  which  lard  may  be  required  (for  chemical 
reasons)  is  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  even  this  prepara- 
tion might  perhaps  be  better  made  with  some  other  base.  The  keeping 
qualities  of  lard  are  so  poor,  and  the  melting  point  so  low,  that  in  the 
warmer  portions  of  this  country,  and  in  summer,  the  use  of  lard  becomes 
a  positive  nuisance.  And  yet  it  is  questionable  whether  any  perfect 
substitute  for  lard  can  be  had  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  well- 
known  fact  that  no  other  fatty  substances  are  able  to  soften  and  pene- 
trate the  skin  as  well  as  animal  fats  do.  Lard  and  lard  oil  are  far  better 
mediums  for  inunction  than  olive  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  petroleum  paraf- 
finoids  (such  as  "vaseline,"  "cosmoline,"  "pefrolina,"  etc.),  or  any 
other  vegetable  or  mineral  fatty  matter. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Lard  is  mostly  employed  as  an  ingredient  of 
ointments  ;  but  sometimes  also  for  inunction  in  scarlatina  and  measles, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  itching  and  the  occurrence  of  complications,  such  as 
taking  cold,  scarlatinal  dropsy,  etc. 

In  fevers  with  hot,  dry  skin  the  inunction  with  lard  reduces  the 
temperature  and  pulse.  It  is  very  generally  employed  as  a  lubricant  to 
the  hot  and  dry  membrane  of  the  vagina  in  tedious  or  difficult  labors, 
causing  the  parts  to  become  soft  and  moist  and  facilitating  the  passage 
of  the  foetus;  it  is  also  used  as  an  inunction  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
the  sebaceous  substances  from  the  surface  of  the  newborn  child. 

Badly  nourished,  cachectic  children  are  often  much  benefited  by 
inunctions  with  lard  or  oils,  and  warm  baths  followed  by  inunctions  of 
lard  or  cod-liver  oil  over  the  body,  just  before  going  to  bed,  will  greatly 
improve  the  condition  of  delicate  and  spare  women,  who  wish  to  gain 
fulness  of  form.  The  same  treatment  is  of  great  benefit  in  cases  of 
consumption,  both  by  nourishing  the  patient  and  by  preventing  the 
taking  cold  by  changes  of  temperature. 

When  taken  internally  it  acts  as  a  laxative,  having  this  property  in 
common  with  oifxer  oils  and  fats. 

ADEPS  BENZOINATUS ;  U.  S. 

Benzoinatbd  Labd. 

[JBenzoated  Ifard — Ointment  of  Benzoin  (1870).] 

Tie  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  of  benzoin,  in  coarse  powder,  loosely,  in  a 
bag  of  coarse  muslin  and  suspend  it  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  grams 
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(50  oances)  of  laxd  melted  in  a  porcelain  or  tin  vessel  over  a  water-bath. 
The  whole  is  stirred  frequently,  and  the  heat  continued  for  two  hours, 
the  vessel  being  kept  covered  in  the  intervals  between  stirring,  and  care 
being  taken  not  to  allow  the  heat  to  exceed  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  Then  the 
bag  of  benzoin  is  removed,  and  the  benzoinated  lard  is  strained  and  al- 
lowed to  cool,  stirring  it  constantly  while  cooling. 

This  is  a  good  working  formula.  Still  better,  however,  is  to  pick 
out  whole  pieces  or  tears,  not  smaller  than  peas,  of  clean,  light-colored 
benzoin,  free  from  foreign  substances  and  from  any  small  particles,  and 
to  put  these  pieces  directly  into  the  melted  lard.  In  good  benzoin  it  is 
quite  easy  to  pick  out  good  white  ^^  almonds  "  or  **  tears  "  of  the  resin 
from  a  freshly  broken  lump.  The  resin  dissolves  readily  in  the  melted 
lard.  It  is  necessary  to  stir  the  benzoinated  lard  constantly  while  cool- 
ing, because  otherwise  a  granular  product  will  be  obtained.  Constant 
stirring  while  cooling  also  makes  the  preparation  whiter.  The  prepara- 
tion should  be  white  and  possess  a  decided  odor  of  beozoin. 

Benzoinated  lard  keeps  remarkably  well,  considering  how  rapidly 
lard  itself  spoils.  It  is  not  the  benzoic  acid  in  the  benzoin  which  alone 
preserves  the  lard,  but  the  very  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil  contained 
in  the  resin  contributes  to  keep  the  preparation  sweet.  Other  volatile 
oils  preserve  fats  in  the  same  way,  but  are  more  or  less  objectionable 
on  account  of  their  strong  odor  and  irritating  qualities.  Oil  of  sassa- 
fras is  used  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  four  drops  to  the  ounce  to 
preserve  some  of  the  proprietary  *^  all-healing  "  ointments  sold  in  this 
country.  Any  of  the  balsamic  resins  will  preserve  fats  equally  as  well 
as  benzoin,  such  as  tolu,  peru,  storax,  etc.,  all  of  which  contain  either 
benzoic  or  cinnamio  acid,  or  both.  The  fragrant  resin  of  poplar  buds  is 
as  efficient. 

It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  generally  as  lard. 


ADIPI8  OLEUM;   D.  S. 

Labd  Oil. 

Descriptioila — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  p.  232.  Must  be  perfectly 
bland  and  free  from  rancidity.  It  does  not  keep  long.  Should  be  kept 
in  a  cold  place. 

Used  for  external  application  as  an  ingredient  of  Uniments,  etc.  It 
is  more  easily  absorbed  than  vegetable  oils. 
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[ADIPIS]   UNGDENTUM;  V.  S. 

OntniBST. 

Simple  OinhnenL 

Helt  four  faandred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains)  yellow  wax,  and  then 
add  gradually  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  330  grains)  lard,  stirring 
the  mixture  until  cool. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  th&t  although  Simple  Ointment  was  prescribed  in 
the  Ph&rmacoptsia  of  1870  to  be  made  from  yelloto  wax,  the  preparation 
ia  oomparatively  rarely  seen  other  than  white.     The  singular  feature 


a,  edee  of  frond  flkttened  out,  enluged ; 

iwiug  the  liueition  of  iponuigla- 

about  it  is  that  an  ointment  made  with  yellow  wax,  as  offioially  pre- 
scribed, is  cheaper  as  well  as  better,  and  white  ointment  seems  to  be 
preferred  solely  on  account  of  the  color. 

Used  simply  as  a  base  for  medicated  ointments. 
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Adianttim. 

AdulSttju, — Mjlidsnhaib  Fsbn. 

I 

Description. — Common  in  the  woods  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
appearance  is  familiar.  The  illustration  represents  it  better  than  a  ver- 
bal description.  It  has  a  slight  aromatic  odor,  a  sweetish,  somewhat  bit- 
ter and  astringent  taste.     It  is  demulcent  and  somewhat  astnngent. 

,  Used  in  pulmonary  catarrh  and  bronchorrhcea,  in  the  form  of  a  sjrup. 

ADIANTI  SYEUPUS. 

Sybitp  of  Adiantum. 

Infuse  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  of  the  drug  in  three  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  of  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour.  Strain. 
Dissolve  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  279  grains  avoirdupois)  sugar 
in  the  strained  infusion.    Used  as  an  ingredient  of  expectorant  mixtures. 

Dose* — ^Five  to  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  6  drachms)  or 
more. 

JEtber ;  U.  S. 

Ether. 

JEiher  Suiphuricus — Aether,  JSchwe/eldther,  G. ;  Mher  hydriquey  Ether 
^/urique,  F. ;  Mer,  Mer  stUJktrieOf  Sp. ;  Mher^  Sw. ;  Sulphuric 
Ether. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  25.  Con- 
taining about  seventy-four  per  cent,  ethyl  oxide,  and  about  twenty-six 
per  cent,  alcohol  (with  a  little  water)  specific  gravity  0.750  at  15°  C. 
(5y*  F.). 

^THER  FORTIOR;  U.  S. 

Stbongeb  Etheb. 

Containing  about  ninety-four  per  cent,  ethyl  oxide,  and  about  six 
per  cent,  alcohol  (with  a  little  water). 

Description  and  Tests. — S^e  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  26.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  not  over  0.725  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  or  0.716  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.). 

Jn  trade,  ether  is  generally  called  *^  sulphuric  ether  "  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  ethers.  The  compound  does  not  contain  sulphuric  acid, 
however,  although  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  its  production,  and,  there- 
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fore,  the  name  is  incorrect  and  not  analogous  to  sach  names  as  nitrous 
ether,  butyric  ether,  etc. 

The  price-lists  of  chemical  manufacturers  include  three  kinds  of 
ether,  viz. :  '^  sulphuric  ether,  U.  S.  P.,**  "  washed  sulphuric  ether,"  and 
^'concentrated  sulphuric  ether." 

The  ''sulphuric  ether,  U.  S.  P."  is,  of  course,  understood  to  corre- 
spond to  the  standard  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  ether,  which  was  the 
same  in  1870  as  in  the  new  revision.  The  ''  sulphuric  ether,  washed  " 
[Letheon]  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.735  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.).  The 
"  sulphuric  ether,  concentrated  "  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.733  to  0.725. 
Absolute  ether  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.710  to  0.712  at  20°  C.  (68°  F.) 
to  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 

According  to  BouUay,  absolute  ether  (ethyl  oxide)  is  soluble  in 
fourteen  parts  of  water,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolves  one  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  its  weight  of  water — that  is,  water  is  soluble  in  thirty-six 
parts  of  ether.  Pharmacopoeial  "  stronger  ether  "  requires  only  eight 
parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it. 

Ether  freely  dissolves  iodine  and  bromine,  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
many  resins,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.  It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus less  freely.  It  must  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  bottles  [or 
sealed  tin  cans]  in  a  cool  place,  and  where  no  fire  or  flame  can  ignite  its 
vapor,  as  it  is  extremely  inflammable.  The  vapor  of  ether  mixed  with 
air  in  certain  proportions  produces  a  powerful  explosive  mixture.  This 
circumstance  renders  the  use  of  ether  as  an  ansBsthetic  extremely  haz- 
ardous at  night,  as  in  child-bed  cases,  puerperal  convulsions,  etc.,  in 
which  cases  chloroform  is  preferred  on  this  account. 

As  the  tension  of  ether  gas  varies  considerably  with  the  temper- 
ature, the  bottles,  tin  cans,  or  other  containers  in  which  ether  or  any 
ethereal  tincture  or  other  liquid,  as,  for  instance,  collodion,  is  put, 
ought  not  to  be  over  two-thirds  filled. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Ether  is  a  valuable  diffusible  stimulant.  Given 
internally  it  produces  a  sense  of  burning  or  warmth,  followed  by  a  sen- 
sation of  cooling.  Increased  action  of  the  heart,  flushing  of  the  face, 
and  diaphoresis  follow  very  soon.  There  is  a  state  of  exhilaration, 
shortly  after  followed  by  a  period  of  quiet,  and  sleep  may  be  produced. 
The  effects  resemble  the  intoxication  by  alcohol,  but  are  more  quickly 
produced  and  more  transient  in  theif  nature. 

Ether  is  used  internally  in  syncope  (sudden  failure  of  the  heart's 
action);  in  spasmodic  asthma;  in  flatulent  colic;  in  the  painful  symp- 
toms caused  by  the  passage  of  renal  or  bilious  calculi ;  in  hysteria ; 
hysterical  convulsions,  etc.  It  is  also  given  as  an  inhalation  to  meet  the 
same  indications.     In  cases  of  collapse  from  any  cause,  as  in  poisoning, 
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or  syncope,  or  extreme  debility  following  excessive  loss  of  blood,  shock, 
etc.,  ether  may  be  given  by  subcutaneous  injection,  and  is  the  promptest 
stimulant  for  such  cases,  even  taking  the  place  of  transfusion  of  blood 
in  some  cases.  * 

Dose. — Internally,  two  to  four  cubic  centiineters  (^  to  1  fluidrachm), 
suspended  in  syrupy  or  mucilaginous  liquid.  For  hypodermic  injec- 
tion, fifteen  minims  (1  cubic  centimeter),  repeated  at  short  intervals, 
if  necessary,  half  a  dozen  times  or  more. 

Ether  08  an  Ancesthetic, — ^When  inhaled  the  vapor  of  ether  produces 
total  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system  with  complete  loss  of  conscious- 
ness or  sensation.  It  is,  therefore,  used  as  an  anaesthetic  in  surgical 
operations.  It  must  be  pushed  to  its  full  extent  quickly,  by  causing 
the  patient  to  inhale  as  much  of  the  vapor  as  possible.  It  sometimes 
produces  nausea  and  vomiting,  especially  if  the  patient  ate  shortly 
before  its  administration.  The  patient  should,  therefore,  not  eat  any- 
thing for  some  time  before  the  operation.  Ether  is  preferred  as  an 
anaesthetic  by  many,  as  its  administration  is  claimed  to  be  accompanied 
by  less  danger  than  the  use  of  chloroform. 

Locally  a  stream  of  the  vapor  in  the  form  of  spray  from  the  rubber 
spray  apparatus  causes  insensibility  of  the  skin,  and  is  used  in  this 
manner  for  minor  operations,  as  opening  abscesses,  cutting  out  ingrown 
nails,  etc. 

^THERIS  SPIRITUS ;  U.  S. 

Spibit  OF  Ether. 

J&her  Sp%rituamA9'--Soffnian^8  Anodyne  without  Mhereal  OU  of  Wine. 

A  mixture  of  three  hundred  grams  (14  fluidounces)  Stronger  Ether 
and  seven  hundred  grams  (29  fiuidounces)  alcohol.  The  preparation 
is  new  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  was  introduced  because  it  is  be- 
lieved that  many  prefer  Hoffman's  anodyne  without  the  ethereal  oil  of 
wine,  and  because  most  of  the  Hoffman's  anodyne  sold  or  dispensed  is 
actually  prepared  by  this  formula. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  centimeters  (30  to  80  minims).  Best  kept  in 
glass-stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool  place  away  from  any  flame. 

JESiber  Acetious ;  TJ.  S. 

AcBTic  Etheb. 
JSssigdthery  G.;  Mfier  acktique,  F.;  JSfer  AceHeo^  Sp.;  Attikether,  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  25  and 
26.     A  colorless  inflammable  liquid  of  a  refreshing  odor,  reminding 
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somewhat  of  acetic  acid  and  ether.  Should  be  carefully  preserved  in 
well-stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool  place,  and  awaj  from  all  lights  or  fire, 
the  bottles  containing  it  to  be  only  two-thirds  full.  It  is  a  constituent 
of  the  tinctura  ferri  a%etatis,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  official  in 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  (see  Tinctura  Ferri  Acetatis). 

Acetic  ether  is  used  in  making  certain  artificial  fruit  flavors,  and 
also  as  a  refreshing  addition  to  cologne  water  for  use  in  the  sick-room. 

JBthereiun  Oleum ;  U.  S. 

Ethsbeal  Oil. 
Heavy  Oil  of  Wine. 

The  preparation  consists  of  equal  volumes  of  heavy  oil  of  wine  and 
stronger  ether.  As  few  pharmacists  will  prepare  their  own  ethereal  oil, 
we  omit  here  the  process  of  its  preparation.  (See  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
page  232.)  It  is  pale  straw-colored.  For  further  description  see  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Only  used  as  an  ingredient  of  the  following  preparation. 

JETHERIS  SPIRITUS  COMPOSITUS ;  U.  S. 

GoHForrND  Spibit  of  Ether. 

SoffmarCs  Anodyne. 

Mix  three  hundred  grams  (14  fluidounces)  stronger  ether,  six  hundred 
and  seventy  grams  (28  fluidounces)  alcohol,  and  thirty  grams  (1  ounce 
25  grains)  ethereal  oil.  Must  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  away 
from  lights  and  fire,  and  in  a  cool  place; 

D08e. — 0.5  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  60  minims). 

iEtheris  Nitrosl  Spirltus ;  U.  S. 

Spibit  of  Nitbous  Etheb. 
Spiritue  NUri  IhUcia. — Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

Preparation,  Description,  and  Teste. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
pages  304  and  305.  This  preparation  must  be  kept  ^'  in  small,  glass- 
stoppered  vials,  in  a  dark  place,  remote  from  lights  or  fire."  It  consists 
of  alcohol,  aldehyd,  water,  ethyl  acetate,  and  ethyl  nitrite.  It  is  best 
preserved  in  amber  bottles  of  one  hundred  grams  capacity  or  less.     The 
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Pharmacopoeia   requires  at  least  four  per  cent,   ethyl-  nitrite.     The 
greater  the  percentage  of  ethyl  nitrite  the  yellower  is  the  liquid. 

Dose* — ^Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidrachm). 

iEtherolea. 

VoLATiLB  Oils. 

The  title  **  JBtheroleum  "  is  applied  to  volatile  oils  in  the  pharmaco- 
posias  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  In  all  other  pharmacopoeias 
the  title  '^ Oleum''  is  applied  to  fixed  oils  (real  oUs)  and  '^  volatile  oils  " 
indiscriminately.  That  the  so-called  volatile  oils  are  not  oils  in  any 
sense  whatever,  is  universally  recognized.  These  two  classes  of  sub* 
stances-— oils  and  volatile  oils — have  no  properties  in  common  beyond 
the  fact  that  both  are  usually  liquid.  There  would  be  as  great  propriety 
in  calling  glycerin,  sulphuric  acid,  ether,  or  water,  oiL  as  in  giving  any 
volatile  oil  that  title.  Moreover,  many  plants  contain  both  fixed  and 
volatile  oils.  We  have  oils  and  volatile  oils  of  almonds,  mustard  seed, 
nutmeg,  etc.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  highly  desirable  that  our 
pharmaceutical  nomenclature  should  make  proper  distinction  between 
these  essentially  different  classes  of  bodies.  The  best  title  so  far  recom- 
mended for  the  volatile  oils  is  the  one  which  has  been  in  actual  use  in 
the  pharmacopoeias  named  for  nearly  a  century.  The  necessity  of  a 
distinction  crops  out  in  the  adjectives — ^'  volatile,"  '^  essential,"  ''  ether* 
eal,"  etc.,  which  have  been  used  in  connection  with  the  word  ^'  oleum  ** 
to  designate  vokUile  oils.  In  the  living  languages  there  is  actually  no 
one  single  word  yet  set  apart  as  a  title  for  these  interesting  compounds. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  subject  here  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  dis- 
cussion of  an  exceedingly  important  practical  question,  and  to  familiarize 
our  readers  with  the  only  suitable  title  yet  proposed. 

The  title  ^^aetheroleum"  has  been  objected  to  for  three  reasons: 
first,  because  it  is  a  long  and  unfamiliar  term^  but  it  is  no  longer  than 
oleoresin,  suppositories,  etc.,  and  we  cannot  expect  that  a  new  term 
(and  a  new  term  must  be  used)  will  sound  familiar;  the  second  objec- 
tion is  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  cetherolevim  suggests  that  the  vola- 
tile oil  contains  ether  or  has  some  connection  with  ether,  but  that,  we 
think,  is  hypercritical;  the  third  objection  is  that  we  would  still  say 
'*  oleum."  But  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  term  '^  setheroleum  "  is  the  best 
that  can  be  found — ^it  is  simply  the  onlf/  intelligible  title  yet  used  or 
proposed,  if  we  except  the  term  "  otto  "  (or  "  attar  "),  which  has  had  a 
limited  application  in  perfumery,  and  those  made  up  of  more  than  one 
word. 
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Agparicus  Albus. 

Whitb  Agasic. 

JBoktua  Larieie — Ztdrchenschwamm^  G.;  Agaric  bianCf  Agaric  pur- 
galify  F.;  Agarico  BlancOy  Sp,;  JLdrktr&dstoampj  Sw.j  Purging 
Agaric. 

Origin. — Polyporus  offidnalia^  Linn6  (^92^1). 
Habitat. — Europe. 

Description. — A  fungus  growing  on  the  trunks  of  old  larch  trees. 
As  found  in  the  shops  it  is  broken  up  into  irregular  pieces,  the  outer 
rind  having  been  removed,  and  is  of  a  dirty-white  color,  light  in  weight, 
of  a  close,  fibrous  texture,  difficult  to  powder.  The  odor  resembles  that 
of  new  flour;  the  powder  causes  violent  sneezing.  The  taste  is  at  first 
sweetish,  but  finally  very  acrid  and  disagreeably  and  persistently  bitter. 

Agaric  is  often  damaged  by  an  insect  (Anobium  festivum).  Very 
hard  and  dense  pieces  of  a  yellow  color  should  be  rejected,  and  also  such 
as  have  become  tasteless  by  age.  Contains  from  thirty-six  (Bley)  to 
seventy-two  (Braconnot)  per  cent,  of  resins.  Bucholz  found  forty-nine 
per  cent.  One  of  the  resins,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  is  intensely  bitter. 
Schoonbroodt  found  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  agariciny  which  has, 
at  first,  an  insipid,  then  sweet,  then  bitter,  and  finally  acrid  taste. 

Agaric  acid  has  also  been  found  in  the  drug,  crystallizing  in  needles, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohoL 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Was  formerly  used  as  a  drastic  purgative  in 
doses  of  from  two  to  four  grams  (30  to  60  grains).  Lately  used  in 
doses  of  ten  to  twenty  centigrams  (1^  to  3  grains),  to  check  sweating. 

AgraricuB  Cbimrgromin. 

SUBGEONS'  AOABIC. 

Muerschujammj  Zunder^  G.;  Bolet  amadouvier^  F.;  Agarico  de  Mi- 

cina,  Sp.;  JFhdskswamp,  Sw.;  Spunk. 

Origin. — Polyporua  fomentaritis^  Fries  {Fungi). 

Habitat. — The  best  surgeons'  agaric  is  collected  from  beech-trees 
in  Sweden,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland.  That  growing  on 
birches  or  on  oaks  is  not  so  good. 

Part  used. — The  interior  of  the  fungus. 

Description. — It  is  thin,  soft,  velvety,  rust  brown.  Before  being 
fit  for  use  it  must  be  soaked  in  hot,  weak  lye,  then  boiled,  and  finally 
beaten  with  mallets.    As  thus  prepared,  it  occurs  in  light,  thin,  yellow- 
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iflh  browD,  soft  and  pliable  flat  pieces,  with  somewhat  corrugated  sur- 
faces and  margins,  not  glossy.  Has  no  odor  nor  taste.  It  is  almost 
pure  cellulose.     Hard,  uneyen  surgeons'  agaric  is  useless. 

Uses. — It  is  an  excellent  mechanical  haemostatic,  causing  coagula- 
tion by  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  constituents  of  the  blood. 
(When  used  as  a  tinder  it  is  first  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  potas- 
sium nitrate  and  dried.) 

A^rimoiiia* 

Agbdcont. 

Herba  AgHmonim — Odermennig,  XfCberplette,  G.;  Aigremoiney  Mtpa- 

toire  dee  Grecs,  F. ;  Agrimonia,  Sp.  and  Sw. 

Origin. — Agrimania  Mipatoria,  Linn6  {JRosaceoB), 

Habitat. — Europe  and  North  America. 

Parts  used. — The  whole  plant. 

Description. — A  simple  stem  with  green  leaves  about  twelve  and 
one-half  centimeters  (5  inches)  long,  pinnate,  with  coarsely  toothed 
leaflets  ;  flowers  yellow.  Odor  feebly  aromatic  ;  taste  astringent,  some- 
what bitter. 

Constituents. — ^Tannin,  about  four  or  five  per  cent. 

Uses. — Stimulant,  astringent.  Internally  in  hemorrhages  and  diar- 
rhoeas. Externally  as  a  wash  for  ulcers,  as  a  gargle  in  sore-throat,  and 
as  a  mouth-wash.  It  is  also  used  in  poultices,  fomentations,  and  injec- 
tions. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  ten  grams  (^  to  2^  drachms).  Best  in  the  form  of 
fluid  extract. 

AQEIMONI^  EXTRACTDM  FLDIDUM. 
Flitid  Extbact  of  Agbimokia. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces).  Use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f-  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7^  fluidounces)  of 
the  mengtruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  cAtimeters  (13|  fluidounces)  of  the^r«^ 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
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dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces).     For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble' 
matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.     Each  fluidounce  represents  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  and  two-thirds  grains,  and  each  fluidrachm  nearly 
fifty-seven  grains. 

Dose* — Two  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (|-  to  2  fluidraohms). 

,  AilaAtlius. 

AlLANTHUS. 

OdtterbaumyG.;  Tree  of  Heaven^  Chinese  Sumcich. 

Origin. — AUantkua  glanduloea^  Desfontaines  (Simarubacem), 

Habitat. — North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

Part  used. — The  bark. 

Description. — Externally  brownish  gray,  smooth;  internally  yel- 
lowish. Or  the  corky  layer  is  removed  and  the  bark  yellowish  on  both 
surfaces.    Fibrous.     Odor  feeble.     Taste  very  bitter. 

Constituents. — AUanthic  ctcid,  the  calcium  salt  of  which  is  said 
to  impart  the  bitterness  to  the  drug.  A  little  volatile  oil  and  tannin 
have  also  been  found  in  it. 

Uses. — Bitter  tonic  and  stomachic.  Employed  in  atonic  conditions 
of  the  digestive  organs,  atonic  dyspepsia,  want  of  appetite,  etc.  It  also 
possesses  taenicide  properties. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains),  best  g^ven  in  fluid  extract. 

AILANTHI  EXTEACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  op  Ailanthus. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces).  Use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — ITf  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  two  hundred  grams  (about  8^ 
fluidounces)  alcohol,  and  one  hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  thefirst 
percolate^     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 
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Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistenoe  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jiret  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces).     For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.  Each  fluidounce  represents  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  and  two-thirds  grains,  and  each  fluidraohm  nearly 
fifty-seven  grains. 

Dose* — 0.50  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 


Akazoa. 
JBoundoHj  TkajUy  Qicai. 

Origin* — ^Probably  a  species  of  Strychnos. 

Habitat. — Western  Africa. 

Part  used. — ^The  bark. 

Description.— Orange  yellowish,  light  red  in  spots,  covered  with 
yellow  tubercles.  The  inner  surface  light  brown,  and  characterized  by  a 
layer  of  hardened  parenchyma.     Inodorous.     Very  bitter. 

Constituents. — An  alkaloid  called  akazgine,  which  is  intensely 
bitter,  extremely  poisonous,  and  resembling  strychnine  in  its  action. 

No  uses  have  been  made  of  this  drug.  Its  effects  resemble  those  of 
nuz  vomica.     In  Africa  it  is  used  to  prepare  an.  ordeal  drink. 

AloohoL 

Alcohol. 

SpiritiM  Vini — Rectified  Spirit  ; —  Weingei6%  G. ;  Alcool,  F. ;  Alcohol^ 

Sp.;  Sprite  Sw. 

Source. — Obtained  by  fermentation,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  sub- 
stances rich  in  sugar,  starch,  or  inulin,  the  alcohol  formed  being  sepa- 
rated by  distillation. 

Properties. — ^Pure  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  volatile  liquid 
of  a  peculiar  odor  and  sharp  taste.  It  has  a  perfectly  neutral  reaction 
toward  litmus  paper  moistened  with  water.  It  boils  at  78^  C.  (183^  F.), 
readily  ignites,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame  and  without  smoke. 

Alcohol  is  an  indispensable  and  widely  useful  solvent.  In  pharmacy 
it  is  employed  to  extract  alkaloids,  resinous  substances,  volatile  oils, 
neutral  principles,  etc.,  and  to  dissolve  many  substances  which  are  not 
acted  upon  by  water.  Camphor,  iodine,  castor  oil,  phosphorus,  potassa, 
a  great  number  of  salts,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  alcohoL 
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Alcohol  mixes  clear  and  in  all  proportions  with  water,  ether,  gly- 
cerin, or  chloroform. 

Tests. — On  evaporating  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (about  If  fluidounce) 
of  the  alcohol  in  a  small  capsule  no  residue  must  be  left.  Mix  ten  cubic 
centimeters  (2^  fiuidrachms)  of  the  alcohol  with  ten  cubic  centimeters 
of  water  and  two  cubic  centimeters  (^  fiuidrachm)  glycerin,  soak  a  piece 
of  blotting-paper  in  the  mixture,  and  then  dry  it ;  after  the  alcohol  has 
evaporated  from  the  wet  paper  no  foreign  odor  should  be  present. 
Concentrate  ten  cubic  centimeters  (2^  fluidrachms)  of  the  mixture  by 
evaporation  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (|-  fluidrachm),  and  then  add  to  it 
two  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidrachm)  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  no  red- 
dish coloration  should  appear.  Both  these  tests  are  intended  to  discover 
fusel  oil,  which  has  an  irritating  odor  and  can  be  recognized  by  it  if 
present  only  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  per  cent.,  and  which  is  colored 
red  by  sulphuric  acid.  Aldehyd,  if  present,  is  detected  by  a  dark  colora- 
tion, which  appears  after  adding  to  the  alcohol  an  equal  volume  of  solu- 
tion of  potassa. 

Preservation. — Being  inflammable  and  volatile  it  must  be  kept  in 
tightly  stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  and  where  it  will  be  safe  from 
any  flame  or  fire. 

Strength  of  AlcohoL — ^Its  strength  is  most  conveniently  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  alcoholometer  (with  jar),  which  can  be  purchased 
with  double  scale,  showing  percentage  and  degrees  proof,  and  combined 
with  a  thermometer  for  ascertaining  the  temperature  at  the  same  time 
that  the  degree  is  read  off.  The  scales  of  the  alcoholometer  register 
correctly  only  at  the  standard  temperature  to  which  they  were  adjusted. 
In  the  United  States  alcohol  is  bought  and  sold  with  reference  to  the 
percentage  by  measure  of  absolute  alcohol  it  contains.  In  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  the  term  "  proof-spirit "  signifies  a  spirit  containing  fifty 
per  cent,  by  measure  of  absolute  alcohol — that  is,  an  alcohol  of  which 
one  hundred  gallons  contain  fifty  gallons  of  absolute  alcohol.  Each 
degree  above  or  below  proof  represents  one-half  per  cent,  more  or  less. 
Thus  one  hundred  degrees  above  proof  represents  fifty  per  cent,  more 
of  absolute  alcohol  than  prqof-spirit  contains  ;  or,  in  other  words,  one 
hundred  per  cent,  absolute  alcohol,  or  <xU  absolute  alcohol.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  hundred  degrees  below  proof  means  fifty  per  cent,  less 
of  absolute  alcohol  than  is  contained  in  proof-spirit ;  or,  in  other  words, 
no  alcohol  at  all,  or  all  water.  As  "  proof-spirit "  is  denoted  as  "  one  hun- 
dred degrees,"  it  will  be  seen  that  absolute  alcohol  is  two  hundred  de- 
grees (being  one  hundred  degrees  c^ove  "proof"),  while  water  is  0** 
(being  one  hundred  degrees  hdow  "  proof").  The  pharmacopceial  "alco- 
hol," which  is  the  strongest  alcohol  generally  produced  at  the  distilleries, 
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is  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  degrees,  or  eighty>eight  degrees  above 
proof,  and  contains  forty-four  (one-half  of  eighty-eight)  per  cent,  more 
of  absolute  alcohol  than  proof-spirit  contains,  and  as  proof-spirit  con- 
tains fifty  per  cent*  the  alcohol  described  contains  fifty  plus  forty-four, 
or  ninety -four  per  cent,  by  volume  of  absolute  alcohol.  To  ascertain 
the  volume  percentage  strength,  the  most  convenient  and  direct  method 
will  be  to  use  the  alcoholometer  combining  Trailers  scale  (which  shows 
the  per  cent,  by  volume  direct)  and  the  U.  S.  Custom-House  standard 
scale  (which  shows  the  degree  above  or  below  proof),  with  thermometer, 
and  scale  for  corrections  for  variations  of  temperature.  In  our  country 
the  standard  temperature  to  which  the  scale  of  the  alcoholometer  is  ad- 
justed is  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit  (15.55^  C).  When  the  spirit  tested 
is  of  exactly  that  temperature,  that  degree  on  the  scale  which  coincides 
with  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  jar  when  the  instrument  is  suspended 
in  it  will  indicate  exactly  the  strength  of  the  spirit.  But  if  the  tem- 
perature is  above  60^  F.  the  indication  on  the  alcoholometer  will  be 
higher  than  the  actual  strength  of  the  alcohol  by  one-fifth  per  cent,  for 
every  degree  above  the  standard  temperature  (60^  F.) ;  and  if  below 
60^  F.  the  actual  strength  of  the  alcohol  will  be  greater  than  shown  by 
the  alcoholometer,  the  error  being  in  this  case  also  one-fifth  per  cent. 
for  every  degree  of  variation  of  the  temperature  from  the  standard. 
Thus,  if  the  thermometer  shows  65°  F.  and  the  alcoholometer  scale  reads 
off  eighty  per  cent.,  the  difference  in  temperature  being  five  degrees, 
five  times  one-fifth  (or  one)  per  cent,  must  be  deducted  from  the  read- 
ing, leaving  seventy-nine  per  cent,  as  the  actual  strength. 

The  pharmacist  may  also  use  the  specific  gravity  bottle,  or  the  ordi- 
nary areometer  for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  to  find  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  spirit,  and  afterward  by  reference  to  the  following  table,  the  cor- 
responding strength.  This  table  is  prepared  with  reference  to  a  stand- 
ard temperature  of  15.65''  C.  (60°  F.)  : 


100  KKABvmnu  Bvaar 

100  HSASUBSS  SnsiT 

GOVTAZM— 

COHTIIN— 

Bpkcitxo 
Gbatitz. 

Contraotloii 
of  Volume 
Meaaoiea. 

SPBOino 
Oratitt. 

GontractloD 

MeamiTiuof 
AbflolTite 
Alcohol. 

Mearares 
of  Water. 

Meomireeof 
Absolute 
Alcohol. 

Mesnuvs 
of  Water. 

of  Volume 
Meaauraa. 

1.0000 

0 

100.000 

.9902 

7 

93  458 

.458 

.9985 

1 

99.055 

.055 

.9890 

8 

92.543 

.543 

.9970 

2 

98.111 

.111 

.9878 

9 

91.629 

.629 

.9956 

3 

97.176 

.176 

.9866 

10 

90.714 

.714 

.9942 

4 

96.242 

.242 

.9854 

11 

89.799 

.799 

.9928 

5 

95.307 

.807 

.9843 

12 

88.895 

.895 

.9915 

6 

94.382 

.882 

.9832 

18 

87.990 

.990 

6 
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100  IfBASUXBS  SfDUT 

100  Mbabvbbs  SpimxT 

GOMTAIK— 

CONTAIM— 

ContnotJon 
of  Yolame 
Mninzres. 

Sfkoitio 
Gravitt. 

Contraotion 

BPSOtFIO 

Obatitt. 

MeasQreHof 
AlMolnte 
AloohoL 

Meawreii 
of  Water. 

Measareflof 
Absolute 
AloohoL 

MoftBuros 
of  Water. 

of  Volume 
ICeosoAR. 

.9821 

14 

87.086 

1.086 

.9178 

68 

46.698 

3.698 

.9811 

15 

86.191 

1.191 

.9166 

59 

44.678 

8.678 

.9800 

16 

85.286 

1.286 

.9184 

60 

48.664 

8.664 

.9790 

17 

84.892 

1.892 

.9112 

61 

42.649 

8.649 

.9780 

18 

88.497 

1.497 

•9090 

62 

41.685 

8.685 

.9770 

19 

82.608 

1.603 

.9067 

68 

40.610 

3.610 

.9760 

20 

81.708 

1.708 

.9044 

64 

89.586 

8.586 

.9750 

21 

•  80.813 

1.818 

.9021 

65 

38.661 

8.561 

.9740 

22 

79.919 

1.919 

.8997 

66 

37.526 

3.526 

.9729 

28 

79.014 

2.014 

.8978 

67 

86.492 

8.492 

.9719 

24 

78.119 

2.119 

.8949 

68 

85.457 

8457 

.9709 

25 

77.226 

2.226 

.8926 

69 

34.428 

8.423 

.9698 

26 

76.820 

2.320 

.8900 

70 

83.878 

8.878 

.9688 

27 

75.426 

2.426 

.8876 

71 

82.338 

3.338 

.9677 

28 

74.521 

2.621 

.8850 

72 

31.289 

8.289 

.9666 

29 

78.617 

2.617 

.8826 

78 

80.244 

8.244 

.9655 

80 

72.712 

2.712 

.8799 

74 

29.190 

8.190 

.9643 

81 

71.797 

2.797 

.8773 

76 

28.136 

8.136 

.9681 

82 

70.888 

2.888 

.8747 

76 

27.080 

3.080 

.9618 

88 

69.958 

2.958 

.8720 

77 

26  016 

8.016 

.9605 

84 

69.034 

8.084 

.8698 

78 

24.951 

2.961 

.9592 

85 

68.109 

8.109 

.8666 

79 

23.877 

2.877 

.9579 

86 

67.184 

8.184 

.8639 

80 

22.822 

2.822 

.9565 

87 

66.250 

8.250 

.8611 

81 

21.747 

2.747 

.9550 

88 

65.805 

8.306 

.8583 

82 

20.678 

2.678 

.9535 

89 

64.861 

3.361 

.8656 

83 

19.598 

2.598 

.9519 

40 

68.406 

8.406 

.8526 

84 

18.514 

2614 

.9508 

41 

62451 

3.461 

.8496 

85 

17.419 

2.419 

.9487 

42 

61.497 

3.497 

.8466 

86 

16.824 

2.824 

.9470 

48 

60.532 

8.532 

.8436 

87 

15.230 

2.230 

.9452 

44 

59.558 

8.658 

.8406 

88 

14.121 

2.121 

.9485 

45 

58.593 

3.598 

.8873 

89 

13.011 

2.011 

.9417 

46 

57.618 

8.618 

.8339 

90 

11.876 

1.876 

.9399 

47 

66.644 

8.644 

.8806 

91 

10.751 

1.751 

.9381 

48 

55.669 

8.669 

.8272 

92 

9.617 

1.617 

.9362 

49 

54.685 

3.685 

.8287 

93 

8.472 

1.472 

.9348 

50 

53.700 

8.700 

.8201 

94 

7.318 

1.818 

.9328 

51 

52.706 

8.706 

.8167 

95 

6.153 

1.163 

.9303 

52 

61.711 

8.711 

.8126 

96 

4.968 

.968 

.9288 

58 

60.716 

8.716 

.8084 

97 

3.764 

.764 

.9268 

54 

49.722 

8.722 

.8041 

98 

2.539 

.639 

.9242 
.9221 

55 
56 

48.717 
47  712 

8.717 
3.712 

.7996 
.7946 

99 
100 

1.285 
0. 

.286 

.9200 

57 

46.708 

8.708 

When  alcohol  and  water  are  mixed  the  temperature  of  the  liquids 
rises  while  the  volume  contracts.     The  greatest  contraction  of  volume 
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takes  place  when  52.3  measures  of  absolute  alcohol  are  mixed  with  47. 7 
measures  of  water,  the  total  volume  being  only  96.23  measures  instead 
of  one  hundred.  The  volume  of  this  mixture,  therefore,  when  either 
water  or  alcohol  is  added,  expands  beyond  the  added  measure. 

As  seen  from  the  above  table  it  requires  fifty-four  measures  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  49.722  measures  of  water  to  make  one  hundred  meas- 
ures of  spirit  of  0.9263  specific  gravity,  the  contraction  of  volume  being 
thus  3.722  volumes  (nearly  3f  per  cent.).  The  table  shows  the  volume 
per  cent,  of  spirit,  of  any  specific  gravity  named  in  the  first  column,  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol,  of  any  percentage  strength  named  in  the 
second  column.  It  also  shows  how  much  water  and  how  much  alcohol 
of  any  given  strength  are  necessary  to  make  a  given  number  of  meas- 
ures of  spirit  of  any  other  strength,  by  very  simple  calculations.  Thus, 
suppose  you  have  alcohol  of  0.820  specific  gravity,  and  you  desire  to 
make  ten  gallons  spirit  of  fifty  per  cent,  strength  (by  measure).  By 
reference  to  the  table  you  find  that  alcohol  of  0.820  specific  gravity  con- 
tains (at  60^  F.)  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  rule  is: 
multiply  the  percentage  strength  desired  by  the  number  of  gallons  to 
be  made,  and  then  divide  the  product  by  the  percentage  strength  of  the 

60  X  10 
alcohol  to  be  diluted.     Thus, — ^j —  (c=5.32).     The  quotient  is  the 

number  of  gallons  of  the  stronger  spirit  which  is  required  to  make  the 
desired  quantity  of  the  weaker  spirit.  It  therefore  requires  5.32  gal- 
lons of  ninety-four  per  cent,  alcohol  to  make  ten  gallons  of  fifty  per 
cent,  alcohol. 

This  rule  is,  in  our  opinion,  preferable  to  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
(see  p.  89). 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  there  were  three  separate  strengths 
of  alcohol  prescribed,  viz.:  "Alcohol  Fortius "=" Stronger  Alcohol," 
"Alcohol,"  and  "Alcohol  Dilutum."  The  Alcohol  Fortius  was  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  (by  volume)  alcohol ;  specific  gravity,  0.817.  Alcohol  of 
this  strength  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  as  a  ninety-four  per  cent,  alcohol 
is  sufficiently  strong  for  pharmacopoeial  purposes  the  stronger  alcohol 
was  wisely  dropped  and  the  ninety-four  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  is  always 
readily  obtainable,  was  substituted  for  it  in  the  new  PharraacopoBia. 

The  "  Alcohol "  of  1870  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0.835,  and  contained 
ninety  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol.  It  was  dropped  as  unnecessary, 
since  any  strength  between  the  ninety -four  per  cent,  alcohol  and  the 
official  Diluted  Alcohol  may  be  readily  mixed  at  any  time  when  wanted 
for  use.  To  make  the  alcohol  of  the  standard  of  the  "Pharmacopoeia  of 
1870,  mix  twenty  (20)  measures  of  ninety-four  per  cent,  alcohol  with  one 
(1)  measure  of  water  ;  this  will  make  the  resulting  mixture  almost  ex- 
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aotly  (lacking  only  one-thirtieth  per  oent.  of  water)  ninety  per  cent, 
strength  by  volume. 

The  ^*  Diluted  Alcohol "  of  the  old  PharmacopoBia  (1870)  was  a  mix- 
ture of  eqtuxl  measures  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  alcohol  and  distilled  water. 
It  had  the  specific  gravity  0.941,  and  contained  about  forty-six  and  one- 
half  per  cent.,  by  measure  (thirty-nine  per  oent.  by  weight),  of  absolute 
alcohol,  being  nearly  seventeen  per  oent.  weaker  than  the  now  official 
Diluted  Alcohol  (U.  a  P.,  1880). 


ALCOHOL  ABSOLUTUM. 
Absolvts  Alcohol. 

This  is  nearly  pure  ethyl  alcohol,  containing  over  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  real  absolute  alcohol  if  properly  made.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing 
ninety-four  per  cent,  alcohol  with  powdered  unslaked  lime,  and  distil- 
ling the  mixture  after  a  day's  maceration. 

Absolute  alcohol  has  the  specific  gravity  0.794  at  15.56°  C.  (60°  F.). 
It  dissolves  a  number  of  resins,  alkaloids,  phosphorus,  and  other  sub- 
stances not  readily  dissolved  by  ordinary  commercial  alcohol. 


ALCOHOL;  U.  S. 
Alcohol. 

The  alcohol  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  (1880)  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  degrees  proof,  or  contains  ninety-four  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  absolute  alcohol,  one  hundred  gallons  of  it  containing  ninety-four  gal- 
lons absolute  alcohol  and  7.318  gallons  water  (the  contraction  of  volume 
in  combining  the  two  liquids  in  the  proportions  named  being  1.318  gal- 
lon). The  statement  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  that  it  contains  six  per  cent, 
by  volume  of  water  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  six  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  the  liquid  consists  of  water  if  the  contraction  of  volume  be 
ignored.  One  hundred  pounds  of  it  contain  ninety-one  pounds  absolute 
alcohol  and  nine  pounds  water.  It  has  the  specific  gravity  0.820  at 
15.6°  C.  (60**  F.)  and  0.812  at  25^  C.  (77^  P.). 

To  state  the  strength  of  alcohol  by  volume  (measure)  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  always  incorrect,  for  as  the  volume  of  the  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  contracts  it  is  practically  impossible  to  know  the  rela« 
tive  proportions  by  volume  of  the  two  component  parts  of  the  liquid.  We 
do  not  know  whether  both  the  alcohol  and  the  water  contract,  oi*  only 
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one  of  theiDy  nor  could  the  contraction  of  each  be  measured  separately 
.if  both  are  condensed,  as  is  probably  the  case.  Hence  we  really  do  not 
know  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  liquid  is  taken 
up  by  the  alcohol  in  it,  and  how  much  by  the  water ;  and  all  that  we  do 
know  is  the  space  that  the  absolute  alcohol  in  it  occupies  U)hen  separated 
from  the  water.  In  other  words,  we  know  that  one  hundred  gallons  of 
official  alcohol  of  0.820  specific  gravity  at  Ib.^""  C.  (eO""  F.)  will  result 
from  ninety-four  gallons  of  absolute  alcohol  and  enough  water  to  make 
np  the  one  hundred  gallons,  which  will  require  not  six  gallons  but  7.318 
gallons. 

The  per  cent,  by  weight,  however,  may  always  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained. 


Rbultion  op  Volume  to  Wbight  of  thb  Official  Alcohol. 

At  abota  IS.e"*  to  22""  0.  (60**  to  71.6**  F.)  the  following  equivalents  of 

alcohol  are  approximately  correct : 

1  liter  (1,000  cubic  centimeters) weighs  816  grams. 

1  U.  S.  pint "      6,000  grains. 

1  imperial  pint **      7,200  grains. 

1,000  grams measure  1,220  cubic  centimeters. 

16  troyounces '^      20|  U.  S.  fluidounces. 

16  avoirdupois  ounces "      18^^  U.  S.  fluidounces,  or 

19f  imp.  fluidounces. 

At  15.6"  C.  (60''  F.)  ^following  equivalents  of  alcohol  are  exact: 

1  liter weighs  820  grams. 

1  pint  (U.  S.) '^       13|  avoirdupois  ounces. 

100  avoirdupois  ounces measure  117  U.  S.  fluidounces  (or  122 

imp.  fluidounces). 
100  troyounces **       128  U.  S.  fluidounces  (or  134 

imp.  fluidounces). 

At  25"  C.  (77"  F.)  the  following  equivalents  of  alcohol  are  exact: 

1  liter weighs  812  grams. 

1  U.  S.  pint "       13.53  avoirdupois  ounces. 

lOO  avoirdtt*pois  ounces measure  118  U.  S.  fluidounces  (or  123 

imp.  fluidounces). 
100  troyounces "       129  U.  S.  fluidounces. 
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Ihble  sluming  the  volume  measure  of  different  quantities^  by  toeight^  of 
the  official  alcohol  (0.812  spec^  gravity  at  26*  C,  or  IT  F.). 
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647.78   21.90 

678.58  22.95 

709.42   24.00 

740.27  25.08 

801.96  27.12 

868.65  29.20 

925.84  31.29 

987.00  33.38 

1,048.69   35.46 

1,11041   87.55 

1,172.09  39.68 

1,283.78  41.72 

1,850.67  62.58 

2,467.57   88.44 

8,084.45104.80 

8,701.85125.16 

4,935.13 166.88 

6,108.92208.60 

12,387.85  417.20 


Weight  of  a  barrel  of  ninety  four  per  cent,  alcohol^  net. 

At  any  temperaton* 

40  gallons  at  the  standard  temperature  weighs 273^    pounds. 

40J        "  "  «  "  276i        " 

41  "  "  «  «  2801  « 

41i  «  "  «  "  283i  « 

42  "  «  «  «  287  " 

42i  "  "  «*  "  290f  " 

43  "  "  "  "  29^  " 

43i  **  "  "  "  297i  " 

44  "  ««  "  «  300|  " 

44J  "  "  «  «  303VV  " 
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Weight  of  a  barrel  of  ninety-four  per  cent  alcohol^  net. — Continued. 

'  At  any  tempetrntnre. 

45  gallons  at  the  standard  temperature  weighs 307^    pounds. 

45^         "  "  "  "  310Vi       " 

46  **  "  •*  "            314i  " 

A^  "  «  «  "            317f  " 

4T  "  "  "  "            32H  " 

47i  "  «  "  "            324  " 

48  "  "  "  "  328  " 

48J  "  "  "  «  331| 

49  "  "  «  "  334f 

4^  "  "  «  «  337i        " 

60  "  "  *•  "  341 J        ** 

The  most  convenient  way  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  stated  con- 
tents of  barrels  of  alcohol  is  to  find  the  net  weight,  which,  if  the  strength 
of  the  alcohol  is  known,  will  always  furnish  reliable  data  for  calculating 
the  measure.  The  gauger's  certificates  on  the  alcohol  barrels  are 
generally  pretty  correct  if  the  barrel  and  contents  have  been  recently 
gauged;  but  as  a  rule  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  weigh  every  barrel 
immediately  upon  receiving  it,  then  empty  it  into  suitable  receptacles, 
after  which  weigh  the  empty  barrel ;  then  deduct  the  weight  of  the 
barrel  from  the  gross  weight  to  get  the  net  weight  of  the  alcohol,  which 
should  correspond  with  the  figures  given  in  the  above  table,  and  will  do 
so  if  the  alcohol  is  of  proper  strength,  and  if  the  number  of  gallons  be 
as  stated.  The  weights  given  refer  to  alcohol  of  0.820  specific  gravity 
15.  C^  C.  (60^  F.),  and  measured  at  that  temperature.  It  is  obvious  that 
although  forty-five  gallons  of  alcohol  at  60^  F.  will  measure  more  than 
forty-five  gallons  at  a  higher,  and  less  than  forty-five  gallons  at  a  lower 
temperature,  it  will  weigh  exactly  the  same  number  of  pounds  at  any 
temperature,  viz.:  three  hundred  and  seven  and  one-half  pounds,  if  of 
ninety-four  per  cent,  strength.  If  stronger  than  ninety-four  per  cent, 
it  will  weigh  less,  and  if  weaker,  more,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  find 
also  its  strength  by  means  of  the  alcoholometer  at  60°  F. 


ALCOHOL  DILUTUM ;  U.  S. 

Diluted  Alcohol. 

The  dilated  alcohol  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  (1880)  is  one  hundred 
and  six  degrees  proof,  or  contains  fifty-three  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
absolute  alcohol,  one  hundred  gallons  of  it  containing  fifty-three  gallons 
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of  absolute  alcohol,  and  50.716  gallons  of  water,  the  contraction  of 
volume  in  combining  the  two  liquids  in  these  proportions  being  3.716 
gallons.  One  hundred  pounds  of  it  contains  forty -five  and  one-half 
pounds  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  fifty-four  and  one-half  pounds  water. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0.928  at  15.6''  C.  (60^  F.),  and  0.920  at  25**  C. 
(77^  F.).  It  is  about  seventeen  per  cent,  stronger  that  the  diluted  alco- 
hol of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870),  which  contained  only  about  forty- 
six  and  one-half  per  cent,  by  volume  of  absolute  alcohol. 


Relation  of  Weight  to  Volxtmb  of  the  Official  Diluted  Alcohol. 

At  about  16.6°  to  25"*  C.  (60^  to  77**  F.)  the  following  equivalents  of 

diluted  alcohol  are  approximateli/  correct: 

1  liter  (1,000  cubic  centimeters)  weighs  about  924  grams. 

1  U.  S.  pint «  «  6,800  grains. 

1  imperial  pint "  **  8,000  grains. 

1,000  grams. measure     ^'  1,075  cubic  centimeters. 

16  troyounces "  "  18J-  U.  S.  fluidounces. 

16  avoirdupois  ounces "  "  16|  U.  S.  fluidounces  (or 

17^  imp.  fluidounces). 


At  15. 6"^  C.  (60°  F.)  the  following  equivalente  of  diluted  alcohol  are 

approximately  correct : 

1  liter weighs  928  grams. 

1  U.  S.  pint ''       15.47  avoirdupois  ounces. 

100  avoirdupois  ounces measure  103^  U.  S.  fluidounces  (or 

107}  imp.  fluidounces). 
100  troyounces '*        113^  U.  S.  fluidounces  (or 

118  imp.  fluidounces). 

At  25°  C.  (77^  F.)  thefoUoioing  equivalents  of  diluted  alcohol  are  approx- 

imateljf  correct : 

1  liter • weighs  920  grams. 

1  U.  S.  pint "       15^  avoirdupois  ounces. 

100  avoirdupois  ounces measure  104^  U.  S.  fluidounces  (or 

108)- imp.  fluidounces). 
100  troyounces ...•••       *^        114^  U.  S.  fluidounces  (or 

119  imp.  fluidounces). 
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TcUfle  showing  the  volume  measure  of  different  quantities^  by  weighty 
of  the  official  diluted  alcohol  (0.920  specific  gravity  at  25^  C,^  or 
77^  F.). 
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Mule  for  diluting  alcohol  to  any  given  strength, — ^The  rule  given  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  for  diluting  alcohol  of  any  higher  strength  to  the 
ofiSoial  standard  for  diluted  alcohol  is  very  simple,  and  alcohol  of  any 
strength  can  be  diluted  to  any  lower  percentage  by  a  similar  process. 
This  rale  is :  1.  Find  the  percentage  strength  of  the  alcohol  to  be  di- 
lated (the  per  cent,  by  volume  if  the  alcohol  is  to  be  diluted  to  a  cer- 
tain volumetric  strength  ;  or  the  percentage  strength  of  the  alcohol  by 
weight  if  the  diluted  alcohol  is  to  be  of  a  certain  per  cent,  by  weight). 
2.  Divide  the  number  representing  the  percentage  strength  of  the  al- 
cohol which  is  to  be  diluted  by  the  number  representing  the  percentage 
strength  of  the  dilated  alcohol  to  be  made.  3.  From  the  quotient  so 
obtained  sabtract  1.  4  The  remainder  represents  the  number  of  parts 
of  water  (by  weight  or  volume  as  the  case  may  be)  which  must  be  added 
to  each  part  of  the  alcohol  to  be  diluted.  Thus,  for  example  :  It  is  de- 
sired to  dilate  a  ninety  per  cent,  alcohol  (by  weight)  to  a  strength  of 
thirty  per  cent,  (by  weight).  Divide  90  by  30;  this  gives  3  as  the  quo- 
tient; sabtract  1  from  this,  which  leaves  2.  We  thus  find  that  two 
parts,  by  weight,  of  water  mast  be  added  to  each  part,  by  weight,  of 
ninety  per  cent,  alcohol  in  order  to  get  a  thirty  per  cent,  alcohol. 

When  the  volumetric  per  cent,  is  referred  to  the  process  is  the  same, 
and  the  result  shows  how  many  measures  of  water  must  be  added  to 
each  measure  of  the  alcohol  which  is  to  be  diluted;  but  the  answers 
when  the  volumetric  strength  is  referred  to  are  not  absolutely  correct 
because  the  degree  of  contraction  or  expansion  taking  place  produces 
a  greater  or  less  deviation.  For  most  purposes,  however,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently correct. 
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Medicinal  Uses* — Alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies, 
being  a  stimulant  of  great  power  and  general  applicability. 

It  is  usually  administered  in  the  form  of  wine  or  liquor  (whiskey  or 
brandy),  or  in  combination  with  other  remedies,  in  tinctures,  medicated 
wines,  etc. 

It  is  an  article  of  common  use  in  all  countries  and  by  all  people,  in 
the  form  of  beverages  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  grain  or  fruit, 
or  their  juices.  In  moderate  doses  these  beverages  are  similar  in  their 
action  to  spices  and  condiments,  increasing  the  appetite  and  digestion, 
quickening  the  circulation,  and  promoting  gland  action,  preventing  tis- 
sue waste  and  favoring  an  accumulation  of  fat.  Its  moderate  use  is 
therefore  of  much  benefit,  especially  to  those  who  are  weak  and  in  poor 
physical  condition.  To  a  certain  extent  alcohol  may  be  considered  as  a 
food  in  such  cases. 

The  deleterious  effects  produced  by  drinking  alcoholic  beverages  re- 
sult mainly  from  the  use  of  the  stronger  liquors,  which  coagulate  and 
precipitate  pepsin  and  bring  about  a  condition  of  gastric  irritation  ;  or 
by  drinking  excessive  quantities  of  the  weaker  alcoholic  beverages,  as 
beer  or  wine,  which  dilute  the  gastric  juice  and  thereby  prevent  di- 
gestion. 

In  excessive  doses  alcohol  produces  intoxication,  loss  of  co-ordina- 
tion, mental  excitement  followed  by  stupor,  and  perhaps  unconscious- 
ness. Generally  this  effect  gradually  wears  off  as  the  alcohol  is  elimi- 
nated, but  it  may  result  in  death  by  a  suspension  of  respiration  and 
circulation. 

Sometimes  long-continued  habitual  excess  in  drinking  produces  deli- 
rium tremens. 

Alcohol  is  a  valuable  stomachic  and  tonic  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  indi- 
gestion,  debility,  and  during  convalescence  from  acute  diseases.  It  is 
valuable  in  all  low  conditions  when  the  pulse  is  weak,  the  tongue  dry, 
digestion  poor,  and  sleep  unrefreshing.  Such  conditions  exist  in  ady- 
namic diseases,  typhoid  stages  of  various  fevers,  later  stages  of  con- 
sumption, etc.  Alcohol  is  best  combined  with  egg,  milk,  etc.,  as  egg- 
nog,  milk-punch,  and  similar  preparations. 

In  anaemic  persons  sleeplessness  is  often  relieved  by  a  dose  of  alco- 
hol, as  wine,  brandy,  toddy,  beer,  or  ale  before  going  to  bed. 

In  consumption  alcohol  is  a  very  valuable  remedy,  some  observers 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  drunkards  very  seldom  are  afflicted  with 
phthisis. 

In  snakebite  large  quantities  of  whiskey  can  be  taken  without  pro- 
ducing intoxication,  and  this  treatment  is  one  of  the  best  in  cases  of 
that  kind. 
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Externallj,  alcohol  mixed  with  water  is  an  excellent  lotion  to  pre- 
Tent  bednsores,  to  relieve  pain  in  inflammation,  and  as  a  wash  to  ulcers 
and  sores.  The  dose  is  difficult  to  state,  as  it  depends  on  the  condition 
of  the  patient  as  well  as  upon  the  form  in  which  it  is  given. 

Pure  diluted  alcohol  is  preferable  to  doubtful  whiskey  or  brandji 
and,  in  fact,  to  any  of  the  ordinary  liquors  for  medicinal  purposes. 


Aloobol  Amyliouiii. 

Aimjc  Alcohol. 

Amylalcohol,  Mueldly  6.;  AlcoTiol  amyligue^  Suite  de    Chaithy  F.; 

Mnkeloljay  Sw. — Misel-oily  Potato-oil, 

Otlffitlm — Fusel-oil  is  to  be  found  in  all  unrectified  alcohol  made 
from  potatoes,  grain,  or  starch,  in  any  form.  It  is  not  an  oil,  however, 
as  the  name  would  indicate,  but  an  alcohol. 

Description. — A  colorless,  clear  liquid,  with  a  penetrating,  oppres- 
sive odor,  and  a  hot  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.818.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  and  also  in  ether  and  in  volatile  oils,  but 
in  water  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  When  oxidized  with  chromic 
acid  it  yields  valerianic  acid.  It  is  poisonous  when  inhaled  or  taken 
internally.  The  irritating  qualities  of  fusel-oil  are  discernible  even  if  it 
be  present  only  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  per  cent,  in  alcohol 


Alcohol  Methylicimi. 

Mbthylic  Alcohol. 

Spiritua  PyroxylicuSy  Holzgeist^  MethylalcoJwly  G.;  Alcool  methyUqtie, 
AUiocl  formiquey  Alcool  de  boisy  .Ekprit  de  boiSy  £iprit  pyrolignevxy 
F.;  Alcohol  metylicOy  Sp.;  Trdalkohol^  Methylalkoholy  Sw. ;  Wood 
Alcoholy  Wood Spirity  "  Alcoholiney^ Pyroligneoua  Spirity  Pyroxylic 
Spirity  Wood  NaplUha. 

Proparation. — Methylic  alcohol  or  wood  alcohol  is  contained  in  the 
distillate  from  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  together  with  acetic  acid, 
etc.  It  is  separated  by  neutralizing  the  acetic  acid  with  lime,  and  re- 
distilling, and  afterward  the  product  is  purified  by  a  series  of  manipu- 
lations. 

Description. — A  light,  clear,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  strong  odor,  re- 
minding of  alcohol  and  acetic  ether,  but  having  at  the  same  time  a 
peculiar  burnt-wood  odor.     Its  specific  gravity  is  0.798  at  20°  C.  (68° 
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F.).     It  mixes  clear  in  &II  proportions  with  water,  aloohol,  and  ether, 
and  dissolves  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  several  resins,  etc 

UseSt — In  the  arts  and  manufactures  wood  aloohol  u  frequently 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  (or  ethjlic)  alcohol  as  a  solvent,  etc  In 
manufacturing  chemistry  and  pharmacy  it  is  rarely  used,  and  only  as  a 
solvent  in  cases  where  it  can  be  afterward  entirely  eliminated,  and  will 
not  in  any  way  contaminate  the  product. 

Methyllc  alcohol  itself  is  rather  offensive,  and  causes  headache,  diz- 
ziness, and  nausea,  and  hence  it  is  never  used  as  a  constituent  of  any 
medicinal  preparation.     Its  presence  is,  moreover,  so  readily  detected 
by  odor  and  taste  that  it  oould  not  be  used  as  an  adulteration  of  alcohol 
without  detection.     It  was  formerly  used  as  an  ingredient  in  prepara- 
tions intended  for  the  relief  of  phthisis,  chronic  catarrh,  etc.    A  "  Com- 
pound Elixir  of  Tar"  is  used  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  contains 
about  five    per    cent,   rectified  wood 
naphtha. 

Aletrls. 

Alxtbib. 
Aletridii  Radix —  Vnicom  Hoot,  Colic 
Soot,    Stanoori    Root,    Stargraaa 
Boot,  Slazing  Star  Root, 

Origin. — Aletris  farinoaa,  Linnd 
(Maemodoracea). 

Habitat.— The  United  States. 
Part  used. — ^The  rhizome. 
Description. — About  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  millimeters  (1  to  1^  inch) 
long,  and  three  to  ten  millimeters  (^ 
to   f  inch)  thick,   jointed,  cxternsJIy 
grayish   brown,   intemally  white  and 
mealy,  inodorous  ;  taste  bitter.     Rem* 
nants  of  leaves  are  seen  above  and  rootlets  attached  below.     The  root- 
lets are  fifty  to  seventy-five  millintetera  (3  to  3  inches)  long,  the  older 
ones  being  dark  and  tough,  the  younger  light  colored  and  softer.    Con- 
tains a  bitter  principle  which  is  soluble  in  aloohol. 

Selonia*  is  also  called  "  unioom  root "  and  frequently  sold  under 
that  name. 

Uses. — Bitter  tonic  and  stomaohio.    Employed  in  flatulent  colic. 


Fia  13.— Alstrii,  lutnnl  n 
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dyspepsia,  etc.    It  is  claimed  to  be  a  valuable  stimulant  and  tonic  to  the 
uterus,  counteracting  a  tendency  to  miscarriage. 

Dose  of  the  powder,  0.3  to  one  gram  (5  to  15  grains).  Average 
dose  about  0.6  gram  (10  grains),  best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  ex- 
tract. 

ALETEIDIS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Albtbis. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces).  Use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
6^  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack,  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the^r^^ 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 
For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.  Each  fluidounce  represents  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  and  two-third  grains ;  and  each  fluidrachm  nearly 
fifty-seven  grains. 

Dose* — One  to  2.5  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  40  minims). 


Alkanbt  Root. 

AnchuscB  Radix — AUcannawurzei^  6.;  Orcanette^  F.;  Ancuaa  de  tintea 

orcanetaj  Sp.;  Alkannarot,  Sw. 


Igin. — Alkanna  tinctoriay  Tausch  (Borafftnacece). 

Habitat. — Collected  in  large  quantities  in  Hungary.    Indigenous  to 
Asia  and  parts  of  Europe. 

Part  used*— -The  thicker  upper  portion  of  the  root  with  the  under- 
ground stem. 

Deacription.— It  is  about  thirty  centimeters  (1  foot)  or  less  long  in 
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its  entire  state,  but  as  found  in  trade  is  considerably  broken  up  ;  finger 
thick  ;  underground  stem  frequently  beset  with  remnants  of  the  hairy 
leaf  stalks.  The  outer  and  middle  barks,  in  thin  layers,  envelop  the 
root  loosely,  but  the  inner  bark  adheres  firmly  to  the  wood.  The  barks 
are  purple. 

Alkanet  root  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  thin  foliaceous  bark  is 
worthless. 

Constituents* — Contains  a  rich  purplish-red  coloring  matter  called 
alkanet  red  {aiOcannin)  or  anchuainy  which  is  found  principally  in  the 
inner  cell-layers  of  the  middle  bark  and  the  outer  cells  of  the  inner  bark. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  volatile  oils,  and  still 
more  soluble  in  ether  and  in  fixed  oils.  When  isolated  the  anchusin  is  a 
reddish-brown,  resinous  mass.  With  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  it 
forms  blue  compounds. 

The  root  is  used  in  pharmacy  simply  to  color  cerates,  pomades,  and 
fixed  oils,  which  is  done  by  heating  them  moderately  with  the  alkanet  root 
and  then  straining.  The  color  produced  is  quite  handsome,  but  fades 
on  exposure  to  light. 

ALKANN^  OLEUM. 
Alkanbt  Oil. 

Digest  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  ounces  358  grains)  alkanet 
root  (whole)  during  five  days  with  one  liter  (34  fluidounces)  olive  oil  (or 
cotton-seed  oil),  shaking  occasionally.     Strain. 

Used  for  coloring  hair  oils,  pomades,  cerates,  etc.,  purplish  red. 

ALKANN-^  TINCTURA. 
TiNCTUBE  OP  Alkanet. 

Digest  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  ounces  358  grains)  alkanet 
root  with  one  liter  (34  fiuidounces)  alcohol  during  five  days,  shaking 
occasionally. 

Used  to  color  alcoholic  liquids  purplish  red. 

Allium)  tr.  S. 

Gablio. 
Attn  jBulbu8— Knoblauch,  G.;  Aa,  F.;  AJo,  Sp.;  mmk,  Sw. 

Origin. — Allium  sativum^  Linn6  {LUiacete). 
Habitata'^-^Cultivated. 
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Part  u«ed.— The  bulb. 

Dsscription. — See  the  Pharm&copceia,  page  37.  Only  sound,  fresh, 
paogent  balbs  ehould  be  aeed.  Figa.  14-16  well  show  the  structure 
of  garlic 

PrAServationi — MuBt  not  be  kept  in  tightly  closed  receptacleB,  as  it 
will  then  soon  spoil,  become  mouldy,  and  smell  badly.  It  is  beat  kept 
ia  dry  sand,  In  a  dry,  oool  place. 


Fies.  It-KL— G«iUo,  witb  knd  wttbont  aodai,  and  ahowliig 


ConstttU0ntta— The  most  important  oonstituent  of  garlic  is  a  vola- 
tile oil,  which  ia  brownish  yellow,  has  an  extremely  pungent  odor,  and 
blisters  the  skin.     It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  contains  sulphur. 

Properties  and  Uses.— Garlic  ia  a  stimulant  Carminative  and  in- 
creases the  appetite.     It  causes  the  expulsion  of  flatus. 

Dose>— About  two  grams  (30  grainb),  beat  in  the  form  of  syrup. 
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ALLII  STRUPUS;  U.  S. 
Sybup  of  Gaelic. 

Macerate  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127  grains)  sliced 
and  bruised  fresh  garlic  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  ounces  358 
grains,  measuring  about  8^  fluidounces)  diluted  acetic  acid  in  a  quart 
bottle  for  four  days.  Express  the  liquid,  mix  the  residue  with  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127  grains, 
measuring  about  5  fluidounces)  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  express  again. 
Filter  the  liquids.  The  total  quantity  of  liquid  expressed  should,  after 
filtration,  weigh  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains).  Shake  this 
in  the  quart  bottle  with  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces)  sugar  until  all  is 
dissolved. 

To  get  this  preparation  colorless  and  clear  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
all  of  the  old  dry  outer  leaves,  and  to  use  only  the  inner,  fresh  juicy 
portions. 

Must  be  kept  in  filled  bottles,  well  corked,  and  in  a  cool  place. 

Dose* — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 


Alnus  Rubra. 

Alnus  Rubba. 
Alni  BvhrcB  Cortex— Tag  Alder y  American  Alder ^  Slack  Alder. 

Origin. — Alnua  semdatay  Alton  {Betulacecd). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used.— The  bark. 

Description. — ^In  quills  or  troughs,  externally  dark  brownish  gray, 
marked  by  corky  warts  which  tend  to  run  together  transversely.  The 
inner  surface  is  orange  brown,' and  marked  by  scattered,  coarse,  narrow, 
short  ridges  or  strise.  Odor  feeble ;  taste  bitter  and  astringent.  Its 
constituents  are  not  known  with  any  certainty  except  that  it  contains 
tannin. 

Uses. — Astringent.  Used  internally  in  diarrhoea,  heematuria,  and 
as  a  gargle  and  mouth-wash  in  sore-throat,  spongy  gums,  etc.  Also 
used  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhcea.  It  is  said  to  be  alterative  and 
emetic,  and  has  been  given  in  scrofula,  syphilis,  and  various  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  best  given  in  the  form 
of  fluid  extract. 
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ALNI  RUBB^  EXTEAOTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Flctid  Extra.ct  of  Tag  Aldeb. 

To  make  fiv«  baDdrecl  cubic  oentimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
flnidounoes).  Use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17J-  avoirdu- 
pois ounces  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  mmatruum  use  a  miztnra  of  two  hundred  grama  (about  8|- 


floidounces)  alcohol,  and  one  hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidonnces) 
water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred. and  seventy-five  grams  (about  ? 
fluidounoes)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13(  fluidounoes)  of  the Jirtt 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  firit  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces).     For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Each  oubio  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.  Each  fluidounce  represents  four  hun- 
7 
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dred  and  fifty-five  and  two-thirds  grains,  and  each  fluidrachm  nearly 
fifty-seven  grains. 

Dose* — 0.50  to  2.50  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  40  minims). . 

Aloe. 

Aloe,  G.  and  Sw.;  Alo^,  F.;  Acibar,  Sp. — Aloes. 

Origin. — Aloe  socotrinay  Lamarck  ;  A,  vulgaris^  Lamarck  ;  A. 
9piccUa,  Thunberg;  and  other  species  of  Aloe  (IMiacecs). 

Habitat. — Africa,  Asia,  the  Mediterranean  shores,  the  West  Indies. 

Drug. — ^The  inspissated  juice  from  the  leaves. 

Varieties. — In  the  new  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  aloes  recognized — the  Socotrine.  In  the  previous 
Pharmacopceia  (1870)  three  kinds  were  official — Socotrine,  Babbadoes, 
and  Gape. 

The  several  varieties  of  aloes  were  at  one  time  divided  into  ^^  Aloe 
Luciday'^  with  a  bright  shining  fracture,  and  ^^  Aloe  Hepaticay'*  with  a 
dull,  liver-colored  fracture.  Cape  aloes  is  always  an  Aloe  Jjuciday  and 
Barbadoe's  and  Cura9oa  aloes  are  always  Aloe  ITapcUicay  but  Socotrine 
aloes  may  be  one  or  the  other. 

Properties  common  to  all  Aloes. — Dark-brown  masses  hav- 
ing a  strong  odor  reminding  of  saffron,  and  an  extremely  bitter  taste. 
Aloes  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  about  four  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  and  this  concentrated  solution  deposits  resinous  matter 
on  cooling  or  when  diluted  with  water,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol.  Diluted  alcohol  dissolves  aloes  almost  entirely, 
taking  up  fully  one-half  its  own  weight,  and  the  solution  is  permanent. 
Cold*  water  dissolves  more  or  less  of  the  aloes,  according  to  its  quality. 
The  portion  dissolved  by  cold  water  was  formerly  called  "  Aloe-Bitter," 
while  the  remainder  constituted  the  ^^  Aloe-Resin."  The  aloe-resin 
being  soluble  in  a  very  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  cdoe-hiUery  but 
not  soluble  in  such  a  solution  when  less  concentrated,  explains  why  a 
solution  of  one  part  aloes  in  four  parts  water  precipitates  when  more 
water  is  added. 

Constituents. — "Aloe-Bitter,"  or  that  portion  of  aloes  which  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  is  the  valuable  portion,  while  the  "  Aloe-Resin  " 
is  almost  inert.  Alkalies  dissolve  the  resin,  which  is  re-precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  acid. 

All  aloes  contain  Aloin,  Long  boiling  in  water  renders  the  aloin 
amorphous.     This  circumstance  may  account,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
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tbe  differences  noted  between  the  several  principal  varieties  of  aloes  as 
to  their  aloin,  which  is  sometimes  crystalline  and  sometimes  amorphous. 
Thus  g^od  socotrine  aloes  contains  numerous  crystals  of  aloin,  while  no 
crystalline  particles  are  visible  in  Gape  aloes. 

The  value  of  aloes  depends  upon  soundness  and  freedom  from  for- 
eign substances.  Carelessness  in  the  process  of  making  it  may  cause 
fermentation,  resulting  in  a  sourish,  disagreeable  odor  in  the  finished 
drug, .  or  the  aloes  may  have  more  or  less  dirt  mixed  with  it.  The 
inspissation  of  the  juice  may  also  be  carried  out  in  various  ways,  a 
continued  exposure  to  high  heat  being  the  cause  of  the  absence  of 
crystallized  aloin  in  some  kinds  (as  Gape  Aloes).  If  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  drug  were  the  same  in  all  places  where  it  is  produced,  the 
differences  between  Socotrine,  Barbadoes,  and  Cape  aloes  might,  per- 
haps be  less  marked. 

ALOINUM. 
Aloin. 

True  aloin  is  a  neutral  principal  peculiar  to  aloes.  Sometimes  it  is 
crystalline,  and  sometimes  amorphous.  As  usually  met  with  in  the  trade 
and  in  the  shops,  it  is  an  amorphous,  dirty,  yellowish-brown  powder.  T. 
&  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  the  discoverers  of  aloin,  pre- 
pare pure  Barbaloin  and  Socaloin,  which  have  a  clean  yellow  color  and 
crystalline  structure.  Aloin  is  odorless,  and  has  an  at  first  sweetish,  but 
afterward  extremely  bitter,  taste.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  Crystalline  aloin  is 
changed  into  the  amorphous  variety  by  long  boiling  in  water.  Alkalies 
and  alkaline  salts,  when  present,  hasten  this  alteration,  while  acids  pre- 
vent it. 

Socaloin — the  aloin  from  Socotrine  aloes— crystallizes  in  needles. 
It  is  of  a  dark  lemon-yellow  color,  and  is  soluble  in  thirty  parts  alcohol 
and  in  ninety  parts  water.     Nitric  acid  has  no  effect  upon'  it. 

Babbaloin — aloin  from  Barbadoes  aloes — is  much  darker  than  soc- 
aloin, being  of  an  orange*yellow  color,  and  crystallizes  in  prismatic 
needles.  It  dissolves  readily  in  warm,  but  not  as  readily  in  cold,  water 
or  alcohol  as  soo-^loin.  With  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  it  turns  crimson.  By 
the  action  of  nl'tric  acid  upon  it  chrysammic  acid  is  one  of  the  products 
formed. 

Nataloin — ^from  Natal  (an  inferior  kind  of  African  hepatic)  aloes 
— is  very  light  yellow,  and  crystallizes  in  scales.  It  turns  crimson  with 
nitric  acid,  but  yields  no  chrysammic  acid  with  it. 
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Aloe ;  n.  S. 

Alobs. 
Soeotrine  Aloes. 

From  Aloe  Socotrina,  Lamarck. 

Socotrine  aloes  comes  from  Eastern  Africa,  and  from  Socotora  and 
other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Description. — In  masses  it  is  apparently  amorphous,  with  a  resin- 
ous fracture,  opaque,  sometimes  soft  in  the  interior,  and  of  an  orange* 
brown  or  yellowish-brown  color.  When  mixed  with  alcohol  and  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope,  Socotrine  aloes  is  seen  to  contain  numerous 
crystals  of  aloin.  In  thin  splinters  the  best  aloes  is  translucent  with  a 
brownish-red  or  garnet-red  color.  The  powder  is  yellowish  brown.  The 
saffron  odor  of  aloes  is  in  the  Socotrine  variety  modified  by  a  peculiar, 
rather  pleasant  odor  of  its  own.  The  odor  is  most  distinct  when  the 
drug  is  exposed  to  warm  moisture,  as  when  breathed  upon. 

Tests* — Good  Socotrine  aloes  is  almost  entirely  free  from  foreign 
(mechanical)  impurities,  has  a  pleasant  odor  and  a  reddish  tinge  in  thin 
fragments.     It  should  not  be  liver-colored,  nor  exhibit  a  greenish  hue. 

Socotrine  aloes  brings  nearly  twice  the  price  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  and 
about  three  times  the  price  of  Gape  aloes.  It  is  put  up  in  boxes  and 
kegs  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.    (Tare  in  v.  or  actual.) 

ALOE  PtJRIFIOATA  ;  U.  S. 
Purified  Aloes. 

Heat  three  hundred  grams  (or  10  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  Socotrine 
aloes  in  a  dish  on  a  water-bath  until  melted.  Then  add  forty-five  grams 
(or  1^  avoirdupois  ounce,  equal  to  If  U.  S.  fluidounce)  of  alcohol  ;  stir 
until  thoroughly  mixed  ;  strain  through  a  No.  60  sieve,  which  has  been 
just  before  dipped  into  boiling  water.  Evaporate  the  strained  mixture 
by  water-bath  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  a  small  quantity,  taken 
out  and  allowed  to  cool,  is  found  to  be  brittle.  Then,  when  cold,  break 
it  into  pieces  and  put  it  into  dry,  warm  bottles,  which  must  be  at  once 
well  corked. 

The  preparation  has  a  dull  brown  color  and  the  odor  of  Socotrine 
aloes.     It  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  alcohol.  ^ 

The  object  of  subjecting  the  aloes  to  this  straining  process  is,  as  the 
name  implies,  a  purification  from  mechanical  impurities  such  as  the  sieve 
will  remove.    The  process  is  the  same  as  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870. 

Powdered  aloes  for  dispensing  ought  always  to  be  made  from  the 
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purified  aloes.  The  use  of  purified  aloes  is  also  properly  prescribed  by 
the  present  PharmacopoBia  in  making  all  the  official  preparations  of  aloes 
except  the  extract,  which  is  of  course  prepared  from  the  crude  aloes. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Aloes  is  used  in  small  doses  as  a  tonic  stomachic 
and  is  an  ingredient  of  many  of  the  popular  bitters.  In  medium  doses 
it  is  laxative  without  increasing  the  fluidity  of  the  stoob,  while  in  large 
doses  it  is  actively  purgative.  The  effect  takes  place  about  twelve  hours 
after  taking,  and  is  increased  by  combining  with  soap  or  alkalies. 

Aloes  stimulates  the  function  of  the  liver  and  increases  the  flow  of 
bile,  and  is  therefore  of  use  in  many  cases  of  simple  jaundice.  It  also 
stimulates  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  especially  of  the  large  in- 
testine, and  is  therefore  a  valuable  remedy  in  chronic  constipation  due 
to  atony  of  the  intestines.  It  is  best  combined  with  iron  and  belladonna, 
as  in  the  formula  for  pills  given  below. 

Aloes  causes  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  pelvic  organs,  and  is 
much  employed  in  amenarrhoea.  As  this  condition  often  depends  on 
ancBmuif  the  latter  trouble  must  also  receive  attention.  This  drug  is 
much  used  in  hypochondriasiBy  biliousness,  etc. 

Contrary  to  expectation  based  on  a  knowledge  of  its  effect  in  causing 
hypersemia  of  pelvic  organs,  this  drug  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  hemor- 
rhoids due  to  an  atonic  condition  of  the  parts  following  parturition.  It 
is  given  with  iron,  cinchona,  bitter  tonics,  etc.,  or  in  some  cases  with 
byosoyamus  or  opium. 

Dose* — As  a  tonic,  0.05  to  0.12  gram  (1  to  3  grains)  ;  as  a  laxative 
or  purgative,  0.2  to  one  gram  (3  to  15  grains). 

ALOES  DECOCTUM  COMPOSITUM. 

OOMPOTTND  DbGOOTIOK  OF  AlOXS. 

Bourne  de  Vie. 

Take  four  grams  (60  grains)  aqueous  extract  of  aloes  and  three  grams 
(45  grains)  myrrh,  reduce  them  to  coarse  powder  and  put  them,  together 
with  two  grams  (30  grains)  potassium  carbonate  and  twenty  grams  (300 
grains)  extract  of  liquorice  into  a  suitable  vessel,  add  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  (about  8  fluidounces)  of  water,  cover  the  vessel, 
boil  the  contents  gently  for  five  minutes,  then  add  three  grams  (45 
grains)  Spanish  saffron.  Let  the  decoction  cool,  then  add  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damom; cover  the  vessel  closely  and  set  it  aside  for  two  hours.  Finally, 
strain  through  flannel,  adding  enough  water  through  the  strainer  to 
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make  the  total  product  measure  four  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centi- 
meters (16  fluidounces). 

Oontains  0.33  gram  (5  grains)  in  forty  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fluid- 
ounce)  ;  eight  cubic  centimeters  (about  2  fluidrachms)  of  the  prepara- 
tion contains  0.066  gram  (about  1  grain)  of  aloes. 

It  is  a  mild  cathartic,  tonic,  and  antacid.  In  England  it  is  by  many 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  preparations  of  aloes.  It  is  not 
drastic  in  its  effects,  does  not  gripe,  and  is,  moreover,  palatable  as  made 
by  the  above  formula,  which  differs  from  the  British  Pharmacopcsia  by 
an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  extract  of  liquorice  added,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  Peter  Squire. 

DoS8a — Fifteen  to  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (i*  to  2  fluidounces). 

ALOES  ENEMA;   B.  P. 

En£ma  of  Aloss. 

Dissolve  2.65  grams  (40  grains)  aloes  and  one  gram  (15  grains)  potas- 
sium carbonate  in  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  de- 
coction (mucilage)  of  starch.  These  quantities  are  intended  for  one 
enema. 

Uses. — ^Purgative.  Also  removes  threadworms  ( Ascaris  vermicularis) 
from  the  rectum  ;  for  this  purpose  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubic  centimeters  (3  to  4  fluidounces)  should  be  injected  at  a 
time  and  retained  for  a  while. 

ALOES  EXTRAOTUM  AQUOSUM;  U.  S. 

Aqueous  Extract  of  Aloes. 

Mix  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  Socotrine  aloes, 
in  pieces,  with  five  liters  (about  10j|^  wine-pints)  of  boiling  distilled  water 
in  a  jar  or  other  suitable  vessel.  Stir  from  time  to  time  until  the  aloes 
is  disintegrated  and  softened,  after  which  let  it  rest  twelve  hours.  Then 
decant  the  clear  liquid  from  the  sediment,  strain  the  residue  through 
muslin  (without  using  force),  mix  the  liquids,  and  evaporate  the  mixture 
to  dryness  by  steam  or  water-bath  heat. 

Notes. — This  preparation  ought,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  be 
reduced  to  powder  and  kept  in  that  form. 

About  one-third  of  the  aloes  remains  undissolved  and  is  to  be  thrown 
away.  Boiling  water  being  used,  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the 
resin  of  the  drug  dissolves  at  first  in  the  liquor,  but,  on  cooling,  it  de* 
posits  again.     It  is  dark  brown. 
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Although  long  and  extensively  used,  and  highly  valued  by  many,  the 
Aqueous  Extract  of  Aloes  was  not  official  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870. 
It  is  official  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  which  also  prescribes  an 
Aqueous  Extract  of  Barbadoes  Aloes  made  by  the  same  process. 

DoS8a — 0.03  to  0.2  gram  (^  to  3  grains),  preferably  in  pill  form« 

ALOES  EXTRACTUM  LIQUIDUM. 

LiQXHD  Extract  of  Alobs. 

Soid  sometimes  in  the  United  States  as  "  Fluid  Extract  of  Aloes,^^ 

Dissolve  five  hundred  grams  (or  17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  Socotrine 
aloes  in  coarse  powder  in  one  liter  (or  34  fluidounces)  diluted  alcohol  by 
the  aid  of  moderate  heat.  Strain.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquid  until 
it  measures  one  liter  (34  fluid  ounces).  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  aloes 
dissolves. 

As  one  liter  (or  34  fluidounces)  of  the  liquid  cannot  hold  in  solution 
one  kilogram  (35^  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  aloes,  a  *^  Fluid  Extract  of 
Aloes  "  of  the  same  relative  strength  as  other  fluid  extracts  is  of  course 
an  impossibility.  The  preparation  quoted  on  the  price-lists  of  manu- 
facturers as  "  Fluid  Extract  of  Aloes  "  is,  at  least  in  several  if  not  in 
all  instances,  the  half-strength  preparation  obtained  according  to  the 
above  formula,  which  ought  to  be  called  Liquid  Extract  of  Aloes  to  dis« 
tinguish  it  from  what  ijt  cannot  be,  except  in  name. 

D088a — 0.30  to  one  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  15  minims). 

ALOES  PILULE;  TT.  S. 

Pnxs  OF  Aloes. 

Make  a  pill  mass  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  centigrams  (20  grains) 
purified  aloes,  in  fine  powder,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  centigrams 
(20  grains)  powdered  soap,  with  a  little  water,  and  divide  it  into  ten  (10) 
pills.     Each  pill  contains  thirteen  centigrams  (2  grains)  of  aloes. 

ALOES  ET  AS AF(ETID-^  PILULE ;  U.  S. 

Pnxs  OF  Alobs  and  Asafetida. 

Make  a  pill  mass  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  centigrams  (40  grains) 
paiified  aloes,  two  hundred  and  sixty  centigrams  asafetida,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty  centigrams  8oap~-all  in  fine  powder — using  a  little 
water  to  form  the  mass.  Divide  this  mass  into  thirty  (30)  pills.  Each 
pill  contains  8.66  centigrams  (1^  grain)  each  of  aloes  and  asafetida. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  pills. 
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ALOES  ET  FERRI  PILULE;  U.  S. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Ibon. 

Make  a  pill  mass  of  sixty-five  ceDtigrams  (10  grains)  purified  aloes, 
in  fine  powder,  sixty-five  centigrams  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  sixty-five 
oentigrams  aromatic  powder,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  confection  of 
rose,  and  divide  this  mass  into  ten  (10)  pills.  Each  pill  contains  6.5 
centigrams  (1  grain)  each  of  aloes  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron. 

Dose. — Two  to  four  pills. 

ALOES  ET  MASTICHES  PILULE;  U.  S. 
Pills  of  Aloes  and  Mastic. 
Lady  Webster^s  Dinner  JPilla. 

Make  a  pill  mass  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  centigrams  (20  grains) 
purified  aloes,  32.5  centigrams  (5  grains)  mastic,  and  32.5  centigrams  (5 
grains)  red  rose,  all  in  fine  powder,  using  a  little  water  to  form  the 
mass,  and  divide  it  into  ten  (10)  pills.  Each  pill  contains  thirteen  cen- 
tigrams (2  grains)  aloes. 

D08e« — One  to  two  pills. 

ALOES  ET  MYRRBLE  PILULE ;  U.  S. 

Pills  of  Aloes  Ain>  Mtbbh. 

liufus'a  PiUa. 

Make  a  pill  mass  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  centigrams  (20  grains) 
purified  aloes  and  sixty-five  centigrams  (10  grains)  myrrh,  both  in  fine 
'  powder,  32.5  centigrams  (5  grains)  aromatic  powder,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  simple  syrup  to  form  the  mass,  and  divide  it  into  ten  (10) 
pill{i.  Each  pill  contains  thirteen  centigrams  (2  grains)  aloes  and  6.5 
centigrams  (1  grain)  myrrh. 

D088a — From  three  to  six  pills. 

In  the  British  and  several  other  Pharmaoopceias  saffron  is  used  in- 
stead of  aromatic  powder.  Thus  the  JPiltdcB  Aloes  CrocatcB  of  the 
Swedish  Pharmacoposia  are  made  as  follows :  Mix  twenty -five  centigrams 
(4  grains)  myrrh,  twenty-five  oentigrams  saffron,  fifty  centigrams  (8 
grains)  aloes,  and  enough  simple  syrup  to  form  the  mass.  Divide  this 
into  ten  (10)  pills.  Each  pill  contains  2.5  centigrams  (about  -f^  grain) 
aloes. 

Dose* — ^From  three  to  twelve  pills. 
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ALOES  ET  FERRI  PILULE  CUM  BELLADONNA. 

Pills  of  Aloes,  Ibon,  and  Bblladokna. 

Mix  two  grams  (30  grains)  aqueous  extract  of  aloes,  two  grams  (30 
grains)  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  and  fifty  centigrams  (8  grains)  extract 
of  belladonna,  using  a  little  confection  of  rose,  if  necessary,  to  form  the 
mass,  and  divide  it  into  thirty  (30)  pills. 

Dose* — One  pill  morning  and  .evening;  the  frequency  of  this  dose 
to  be  decreased  as  the  natural  tone  of  the  bowels  is  restored. 
Used  for  chronic  constipation. 

ALOES  ET  CANELL^  PULVI8. 

PowDSB  OF  Aloes  and  Canslla. 

.ESera  Picra. 

Mix  intimately  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains)  powdered 
socotrine  aloes  and  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  powdered 
canella  alba. 

Dose. — One  to  1.50  gram  (15  to  22  grains). 

ALOES  TINCTURA;  U.  S. 
TiNCTUBE  OF  Aloes. 

Mix  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  purified  aloes  and  fifty  grams 
extract  of  glyoyrrhiza  (black  liquorice),  both  in  moderately  fine  powder, 
iritb  four  hundred  grams  (14^  fluidounces)  diluted  alcohol,  and  macerate 
seven  days  in  a  closed  vessel.  Then  filter.  Add  enough  diluted  alcohol 
through  the  filter  to  make  the  whole  product  weigh  five  hundred  grams 
(17  ounces  279  grains). 

This  preparation  differs  very  considerably  from  the  corresponding 
tincture  of  the  same  name  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  the  new  prep- 
aration being  three  times  the  strength  of  the  old.  (The  preparation  of 
1870  contained  one  troyounce  aloes  in  two  pints,  and  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  menstruum  has  been  more  than  doubled.) 

The  Tincture  of  Aloes  of  our  Pharmacopoeia  is  now  somewhat 
stronger  than  that  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  instead  of  being  less 
than  one-half  its  strength,  as  formerly.  The  tinctures  of  the  German 
and  French  Pharmacopoeias  are  twice  the  strength  of  the  tincture  of 
aloes,  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1880. 

DOS0  of  the  old  tincture  of  aloes,  1870 :  Laxative,  four  to  eight 
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cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  fluidrachms) ;  purgative,  fifteen  cubic  centi- 
meters a  fluidounce). 

Dose  of  the  present  tincture  of  aloes,  1880:  Laxative,  one  to  three 
cubic  centimeters  (15  to  45  minims);  purgative,  five  cubic  centimeters 
(1^  fluidrachm). 

ALOES  ET  MYRRHJE  TINCTUEA;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBB  OP  Aloes  and  Mybbh. 

JElixir  IVopinetcUis  Paracelsi. 

Mix  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  purified  aloes  and  fifty  grams 
myrrh,  both  in  moderately  fine  powder,  with  four  hundred  grams  (16)- 
fiuidounces)  alcohol,  and  macerate  in  a  bottle  for  seven  days.  Filter, 
adding  enough  alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  the  total  product 
weigh  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  279  grains).  This  preparation  is 
the  same  strength  as  that  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia. 

Do86a — ^Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1^  to  2^  fluidrachms). 
In  some  Pharmacopoeias  saffron  is  added,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pills 
of  aloes  and  myrrh. 

ALOES  TINOTURA  COMPOSITA ;  G. 

Compound  Tinctubb  of  Aloes. 

Mixir  ad  longam  vitam;  Lebensdixiry  G.;  JElixir  de  longue  vie,  F.; 

Swedish  BUtera, 

Mix  eighteen  grams  (278  grains)  aloes,  two  grams  (30  grains)  gen- 
tian, two  grams  rhubarb,  two  grams  zedoary,  two  grams  saffron,  and  two 
grams  agaric,  with  four  hundred  grams  (14  fluidounces)  alcohol  of  0.892 
specific  gravity,  for  seven  days,  after  which  express  and  filter. 

ALOES  VINUM;  U.  S. 

Wine  of  Aloes. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  purified  aloes,  five  gratns  {\  ounce) 
cardamom,  and  five  grams  (J-  ounce)  ginger ;  reduce  all  to  a  moderately 
coarse  powder  (No.  40),  and  macerate  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  grams 
(about  15^  fluidounces)  stronger  white  wine  (see  page  1022)  for  seven 
days,  shaking  occasionally.     Filter,  and  add  enough  wine  through  the 
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filter  to  make  the  product  weigh  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  279 
grains). 

Dose. — Fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce).  Same  strength  as 
in  1870, 

ALOE  BAEBADENSIS. 
Babbadobs  Alobs. 

Obtained  in  the  West  Indies  from  Aloe  vtUgaris^  Lamarck;. 

Description. — ^It  is  dark  liver-colored,  has  a  dull  waxy  fracture, 
and  is  imported  in  gourds.  The  saffron  odor  is  more  prominent  in  Bar- 
badoes  aloes  than  in  any  other.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be  stronger 
than  Socotrine  aloes,  two  grains  of  the  Barbadoes  being  considered  equal 
to  three  grains  of  the  Socotrine  aloes.  Water  dissolves  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 

Curapoa  aloes  and  Bonaire  aloes  are  varieties  of  Barbadoes  aloes, 
and  answer  the  description  given  above.     Cura<2oa  aloes  is  very  clean. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.10  gram  (f  to  1^  grain)  as  a  tonic  laxative  ;  0.2 
to  0.6  gram  (3  to  10  grains)  as  a  purgative. 

Barbadoes,  Cura^a,  and  Bonaire  aloes  fetch  about  the  same  prices. 
They  are  worth  nearly  twice  as  much  as  Cape  aloes,  but  not  much  more 
than  half  the  price  of  Socotrine  aloes.  Ordinary  Barbadoes  aloes  is  put 
up  in  boxes  and  casks  of  fifty  pounds  to  three  hundred  pounds  ;  the 
other  varieties  in  boxes  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  there  are  a  few  preparations  of  Barba- 
does aloes  corresponding  to  those  of  Socotrine  aloes. 

ALOE  CAPENSIS. 

Cafe  Alobs. 

Aloe  Z/udday  Capaloey  G. 

Origin. — Aloes  spicatay  Thunberg,  and  other  species  of  Aloe. 

Description. — ^This  is  more  brittle  and  has  a  more  shining  fracture 
than  the  other  varieties  of  aloes.  In  thin  pieces  it  is  quite  transparent 
and  clear.  The  color  is  olive  (or  greenish)  brown,  and  the  pieces  are 
frequently  covered  with  a  film  of  greenish  yellow  powder.  In  bulk  the 
powder  is  almost  lemon  yellow  with  a  greenish  cast.  Cape  aloes  has 
a  less  prominent  saffron  odor  than  the  Barbadoes  or  the  Socotrine  aloes. 
Sometimes  the  odor  is  disagreeably  sourish  (in  poor  grades).  Under 
the  microscope  there  are  no  crystals  visible  in  Gape  aloes.  Cold  water 
dissolves  about  sixty  per  cent.,  leaving  a  soft  resinous  mass  together 
with  the  imparities. 
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UsQSa — The  s&me  u  of  the  other  two  varieties, 
DosSi — 0.05  to  0.16  gram  ({  to  2^  graine)  as  &  tonic  laxative  ;  0.3 
to  0.65  gram  (3  to  10  grains)  as  a  purgative. 

Value. — Cape  aloes  ia  cheaper  than  either  Barbadoes  or  Soootrine 
aloes.  It  is  worth  only  half  as  much  as  Barbadoes,  and  only  about  one- 
third  the  price  of  the  beat  Socotrine. 

It  is  sold  in  original  cases  of  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds. 
(Tare  18  per  cent.) 

Preparations. — In  oonntries  where  this  variety  of  aloes  is  official, 
similar  preparations  are  made  of  it  as  have  been  described  under  aloe 
(Socotrina).  The  preparations  of  Oape 
aloes  have  the  greenish  tint  of  that  drug, 
and  lack  the  saffron  odor  of  the  other  two 
kinds. 

Alatonla  Constrlota. 

Alstonu.  Constbicta. 
At4«traiian  Fever  Sark. 
Origin. — AUtonia  conalricta,  F.  Muel- 
ler (Apocynac&B). 

Habitat. — Australia. 
Part  used.— The  bark. 
Description. — Quills   or   troughs    of 
various  lengths  from  ten  to  sixty  centi- 
meters (a  few  inches  to  3  feet),  from  twelve 
_  to  sixty  millimeters  (i  to  H  inches)  thick, 
covered   externally   by  a  rough,   fissured, 
corky  layer,  which  is  grayish  brown,  spongy,  friable,  and  in  cross  sec- 
tion mottled,  yellow,  and  brownish.     Tlie  inner  bark  ia  about  six  milli- 
meters {i  inch)  thick,  firm,  fibrous,  tough,  with  longitudinal  ridges  on 
the  inner  surface,  yellowish  in  cross  section. 

Constituents. — The  drug  appears  to  contain  an  alkaloid,  aletonine, 
which  is  very  bitter. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^This  drug  is  a  bitter  tonic  and  antiperiodio,  and 
has  been  found  useful  in  all  cases  in  which  oinohona  barks  are  generally 
employed.  It  is  not  as  reliable  in  its  action,  however,  and  seems  to  be 
already  falling  into  disuse  again,  although  introduced  only  a  few  years 
ago. 

Dose. — Five  to  fifteen  grams  (1  to  1  drachms),  best  given  in  fluid 
extiaot 
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ALSTONLE  CONSTRICTS  EXTRACTUM  FUTIDUM. 

Fluid  'Einu.cr  of  Ai^roinA  Comstbtcta. 
To  make  Sre  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (or  17  fluiclounoes): 
Use  five  hundred  grams  (I7f  oances)  of  Alstonia  oonstricta  in  Na  60 
powder,  knd  aloohol  aa  &  tnenstruum.  Uoistea  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (6J  fluidounoes).  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  more  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Perco- 
late. Beaerre  four  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (13^  fluidounoes)  of  the 
firat  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted.     Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  con- 

sistence  of  honey,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  the  ^st  perco- 

J    J^Bm     ^''^     ^^^  enough  alcohol  to  make  the  whole  product 
h   1    £^Bm     measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  {17  fluidounces). 
For  details,  see  p.  461. 

Hash  cubio  centimeter  represents  the  soluble  matter 

of  one  gram  of   the  drug.     Each  fluidounce  represents 

\  I  H  kKm    ^°^"  bnndred  and  fifty-five  and  two-thirds  grains ;  and 

each  fluidrachm  nearly  fifty-seven  grains. 
[  ^  n  II  H  Dose. — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  flui- 

draohmi). 

Althcea;  T7.  S. 

1g  A  '■  Althjia. 

I   I    ■    AUhcBCB  Radix — Mhitchwurzel,  AUkeeumrzeJ,  G. ;  Racine 
Mtfl         '^  6vimauve,  F.\  Aliea,  Malvabisco,  Sp.;  Altearot, 
I    Ifll.        Sw:;  MarehmaHoio  Root. 
i    liy  Origin. — AUheea     officinalis,    lAnoi 

(Maivacea). 

Habitat. — Cultivated  in  Europe. 
Part  used.— Peeled  root. 
Description.  —  See    the    Pharmaco- 
pceia,  page  28.     It  has  no  pith.     Must  be 
Vm.  81.— ai-  tohiu  and  dry,    A  discolored  or  mouldy   . 
^tisB^rrg'«  foot,  or  one  having  a  disagreeable  or  sour- 
■iiuiiuiuu,  ish  odor  or  taste,  must  be  rejected. 

Constftuentt. — Althaea  root  is  rich  in  mucilage  and  starch,  con- 
taining about  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  each.  It  also  contains  two  per 
oent.  of  alparagin,  eleven  per  cent,  pectous  matter,  ten  per  cent,  sugar, 
and  one  per  cent,  fixed  oil.     There  is  no  tannin  in  it. 


Fia  23.— l^Qt- 


■iightlj  enlujed. 
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Uses. — Of  the  mucilaginous  drugs  althaea  root  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  foremost.  It  has  no  active  medicinal  properties,  but  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  best  demulcents.  It  is  very  generally  used 
in  pectoral  teas  and  syrups,  especially  in  Europe. 

Powdered  althsea  root,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  to 
give  it  the  right  consistence,  makes  a  good  emollient  poultice. 

The  powdered  drug  is  also  much  used  as  an  ezcipient  in  pill  masses 
and  troches,  and  is  for  that  purpose  to  be  greatly  preferred  to  powdered 
liquorice  root. 

ALTH^^  DECOCTUM. 

DscocnoN  OF  Althjba. 

Make  five  hundred  grams  (about  17  fluidounces)  of  decoction  from 
fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  of  cut  alth»a  root.  For  details,  see 
page  401. 

Dose* — Use  freely  as  a  demulcent  drink.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
injection. 

ALTH^JE  RADICIS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Alth^a  Root. 

A  Fluid  Extract  of  Marshmallow  Root  is  on  several  of  the  manufac- 
turers' lists.  From  the  nature  of  the  drug  such  a  preparation  is  quite 
improper  and  useless.  We  have  seen  some  specimens  of  this  fiuid  ex- 
tract, all  of  them  dark  colored,  and  we  have  also  seen  syrup  of  althaea 
made  from  the  fluid  extract.  When  so  made  the  syrup  is  dark  colored, 
unsightly,  and  altogether  a  very  different  thing  from  a  proper  syrup  of 
althaea,  which  is  always  to  be  made  as  follows : 


ALTH^-^  SYRUPUS;  U.  S. 

Syrup  of  Althjea. 

Put  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  cut  althaea  into  a  sixteen-ounce  wide* 
mouthed  bottle,  pour  about  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8 
fluidounces)  cold  water  on  it,  shake,  and  then  pour  the  water  away.  The 
object  is  to  remove  dust.  Now  put  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters (15^  fluidounces)  water  on  the  washed  althaea  and  macerate  one 
hour,  stirring  frequently,  but  not  so  actively  as  to  cause  the  separation 
of  solid  particles  from  the  drug.     Then  strain  through  flannel  without 
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using  any  force.  Weigh  off  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains) 
of  this  strained  infusion,  and  dissolve  in  it  by  shaking,  and  without  heat, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (15  ounces  382  grains)  sugar. 

The  Pharmacopceia  directs  that  this  preparation  be  freshly  made 
whenever  wanted  for  use. 

To  get  the  preparation  perfectly  clear  the  infusion  ought  to  be  fil- 
tered. If  hot  water  is  used,  the  starch  will  enter  into  the  preparation, 
and  not  only  render  it  thick  and  unclear,  but  the  product  will  then  not 
keep  nearly  so  well ;  and  if  expression  is  resorted  to,  the  infusion  will 
also  be  unclear. 

When  properly  made,  trpm  good  white  althaea,  the  preparation  is 
pale,  straw-colored,  perfectly  clear,  and  keeps  quite  well  for  several 
weeks  if  put  in  a  cool  place.  In  the  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia  the  prepa- 
ration is  flavored  with  orange-flower  water,  which  makes  it  very  pleasant. 
Without  flavoring  of  any  kind  it  is  insipid. 

ALTH^JE  PULVIS  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  Powder  of  Alth^ba. 

Pulvis  Gummostis,  Sw. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  powdered  althaea,  sixty  grams  (2  ounces) 
powdered  acacia,  and  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  powdered  sugar. 

Used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  remedies. 

Thus  the  ^^ Pidvia  Gumrnosits  StibicttuB^  of  the  Swedish  Pharma- 
copceia consists  of  one  gram  (15  grains)  kermes  mineral,  nine  grams 
(138  grains)  sugar,  and  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  of  the  com- 
pound powder  of  althaea  (or  pulvis  gummosus). 

ALTH^^  SPECIES  COMPOSIT-^. 

GSBMAN  BbEAST  TsA« 

Species  Pectorcdea^  G.  P. — Bruat  Thee. 

Mix  eighty  grams  (2  ounces  359  grains)  cut  althaea  root,  thirty  grams 
(1  ounce  25  grains)  peeled  and  cut  glycyrrhiza,  ten  grams  (154  grains) 
cut  or  crushed  orris  root,  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  cut  tussilago 
(coltVfoot  herb),  twenty  grams  (308  grains)  mullein  flowers,  and  twenty 
grams  (808  grains)  bruised  star  anise. 

A  popular  demulcent  drink  as  tea  in  bronchial  affections,  coughs, 
colds,  etc 
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Altbaon  Slores. 

AlTHMA,  FliOWEBS. 

MarahmaUaw  Flowen. 

About  fifteen  millimeters  (f  inch)  long,  tubular,  greenish-yellow. 
They  have  a  nine-cleft  involucel,  five  sepals,  and  five  pale  rose-colored 
petals,  which  are  heart-shaped  with  the  point  at  the  base.   Mucilaginous. 

ALTBLE^  FLORUM  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Flthd  Eztsact  of  Ajjtoj^  Flowebs. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces).  Use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  mengtvuum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams  (about 
8|-  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum^  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the^r^^^ 
percolate.     Ck>ntinue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jlrst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 
For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.  Each  fluidounce  represents  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  and  two-thirds  grains  ;  and  each  fluidrachm  nearly 
fifty-seven  grains. 

Dose* — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

AlnmlTitmii* 

ALUMINrCTM. 

Common  clay  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium.  Alum  is  a  sulphate  of 
aluminium  and  potassium,  and  the  metal  was  named  after  it. 

The  metal  is  white  as  tin,  is  malleable,  may  be  filed,  and  can  be 
drawn  into  fine  wire.  Does  not  oxidize  in  air  either  at  the  ordinary 
temperatures  or  in  fire.  It  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  acids  except  hydro- 
chloric acid.  When  heated  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  it  dissolves, 
hydrogen  being  given  off  and  aluminates  formed. 
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Aluininluin  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2.56. 

Weights  made  of  aluminium  foil  and  wire  are  very  convenient,  and 
may  be  obtained  of  great  accuracy.  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the 
metal  they  are  considerably  larger  than  weights  made  of  plalinum, 
silver,  or  brass,  and  are  thus  less  liable  to  get  lost ;  and  their  great 
hardness,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  this  metal  does  not  oxidize  or  tarnish, 
makes  them  exceptionally  durable.  They  can  be  easily  cleaned  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  salts  of  aluminium  are  colorless,  and  those  that  are  soluble  in 
water  (chloride,  sulphate)  have  a  sweetish,  acidulous,  astringent  taste, 
and  acid  reaction. 

** Rotten  Stone^  is  a  soft,  finely  divided,  friable  clay  of  a  dark 
brownish-gray  color.     It  is  used  to  polish  steel  instru^tnents,  etc. 


Almuen ;  U.  S« 

Alum. 

^luminio-Pot(Z8aictM  Sulphas  /  Aluminio-Potaaaic  SulphcUe — Aluminii 
et  Potassii  JSuiphas  /  SiUphcUe  of  Aluminium  and  Potassium — 
Akmn,  KalialaHn^  G.;  Alun^  Sulfate  cTalumine  et  de  potasse^  F.; 
Alumbre^  Suifato  Aluminico-potasicOy  Sp. ;  Aluny  Sw. ;  Potash 
Alum  /  Potassa  Alum. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  29. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  Alum  of  the  present  Phar- 
macopoeia is  the  potassa  alum  instead  of  the  ammonia  alum,  which  was 
the  "  Alum  ^  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870.  The  name  "  Alum  "  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  potassa  alum,  and  for  medicinal  purposes  this  kind 
of  alum  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  ammonium. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  article  sold  under  the  name  of  Alum  in  this 
country  is  ammonia  alum,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  alum — potassa 
alum — which  is  now  the  only  one  officially  recognized,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary in  ordering  it  to  distinctly  specify  Potassa  Alum. 

Alum  is  soluble  in  about  ten  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature. At  100"*  C.  (212**  F.)  its  solubility  in  water  is  unlimited  as  it 
melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization  alone.  It  is  soluble  in  glycerin, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  diluted  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  and 
in  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 

Ammonia  alum  is  distinguished  from  the  official  alum  by  the  odor 
of  ammonia  developed  when  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  is  added. 
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Uses. — ^Alum  is  an  astringent  and  is  used  intemallj  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  passive  hemorrhages,  diarrhceas,  and  flaxes. 

Externally  and  locally  it  is  also  used  as  an  hiemostatic  in  nose-bleed- 
ing, bleeding  g^ms,  leech-biteS|  etc.  ;  as  an  injection  in  bleeding  from 
the  anus  or  vagina  ;  as  a  gargle  and  mouth-wash  in  tender  g^ms,  relax- 
ation of  the  uvula,  or  in  pharyngitis;  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhoea,  etc. 

Alum  is  also  an  emetic,  useful  in  cases  of  poisoning ;  it  is  given  for 
this  purpose  in  lai^e  doses,  followed  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water. 

Dose. — ^Five  to  thirty  grains  (0.33  to  1.33  gram)  in  some  pleasant 
syrup  for  internal  use,  two  or  three  times  daily. 

As  an  emetic,  one  to  two  drachms  (4  to  8  grams). 

As  a  gargle  or  wasky  or  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhcsa,  one-half  to 
one  ounce  in  one  pint  (15  to  30  grams  in  500  cubic  centimeters)  of 
water. 

As  a  local  hcemostcUiCj  in  saturated  solution. 

Alum  curd  may  be  made  by  rubbing  white  of  egg  with  a  lump  of 
alum  until  it  is  coagulated  ;  this  forms  an  excellent  application  in  in- 
flamed eyes  or  eyelids,  and  in  recent  ecchymoses. 

Alum  Whey, — Boil  four  grams  (60  grains)  of  alum  in  three  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  of  milk  and  strain.  Dose,  a  wine- 
glassful. 

Used  internally  for  the  same  purposes  as  alum.  The  caseous  curd 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  albumen  curd. 

ALUMEN  EXSICCATUM ;  U.  S. 

Dried  Alum. 

Alumen  Uetum — Gebrannter  Alaun^  G. ;  Alun  ccUcini^  dessechi  ou 
brul&y  F.;  Alumbre  calcinadOy  StdfcUo  cUuminico^otcuico  aiihidro^ 
Sp.;  JSrdnnd  alufiy  Sw.;  Burnt  Alum. 

Prepared  by  exposing  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  ounces  of  alum 
for  several  days  to  a  heat  of  about  80**  C.  (176°  F.)  until  it  has  entirely 
ejQSoresced  ;  then  heating  it  in  a  porcelain  dish  at  about  200''  C.  (392''  F.) 
until  it  is  perfectly  white,  light,  and  porous,  and  weighs  one  hundred 
ounces.     When  cold  it  is  powdered. 

Must  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles,  as  it  is  capable  of  abi|orbing  a 
large  amount  of  moisture  if  exposed  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  extremely 
slowly,  but  yet  perfectly,  in  twenty-three  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
15°  C.  (59°  F.).  At  a  boiling  heat  two  ounces  dissolve  quickly  in  three 
ounces  of  water. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  is  a  powerful  astringent  and  stimulant. 
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and  may  be  escharotio  when  applied  to  forming  granulations,  as  in 
proud  flesh.  It  is  used  externally  in  hemorrhages  from  leech-bites,  from 
the  gums  after  drawing  of  teeth,  etc.  Also  as  a  snuff  in  bleeding  from 
the  nose. 

Locally  it  is  applied  to  stimulate  chronic  ulcers,  to  repress  fungoid 
granulations,  in  ingrown  nails,  etc. 

AlnmlnH  Chloridmn. 

Ghlobids  of  Aluminium. 

Aluminicum  Ckhridum ;  Aluminium  Chloride — Thonerdechlorid^  G.; 
Chlorure  d^cUuminey  F.;  CMoruro  aluminico^  Sp.;  Aluminium 
Khridy  Sw. 

Obtained  pure  in  white  crystals  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  of  alumin- 
ium in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  carefully.  In  an  impure 
state,  though  sufficiently  pure  for  disinfecting  purposes,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained in  solution  as  follows  :  Forty-five  grams  (1^  ounce)  fused  chloride 
of  calcium  is  dissolved  in  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8 
fluidounces)  of  water,  and  ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  alum  is  dissolved  in 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (24  fluidounces)  hot  water  ; 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  the  solution  of  alum,  the 
precipitate  removed  by  filtration,  and  enough  water  added  to  make  the 
whole  measure  nine  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (32  iluidounces). 

Solution  of  impure  chloride  of  aluminium  has  6eeu  extensively  used 
as  a  disinfectant  under  the  name  of  '^  chlor-alum." 

AlnmlnH  Hydras ;  TT.  S. 

Hydrate  of  Aluminium. 

Hydrated  Alumina^ 

Dissolve  three  hundred  and  thirty  grams  (11  ounces)  of  alum  in  five 
liters  (or  10  pints)  of  distilled  water.  Also  dissolve  three  hundred  grams 
(10  ounces)  of  carbonate  of  sodium  in  another  five  liters  (10  pints)  of 
distilled  water.  Heat  both  solutions  until  they  boil.  Then  pour  the 
solution  of  alum  into  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  stirring 
constantly,  and  then  add  about  three  liters  (6  pints)  boiling  distilled 
water.  The  solutions  must  be  mixed  in  a  capacious  vessel,  because 
there  is  a  brisk  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  After  the  precipitate 
has  subsided,  the  clear  liquid  is  siphoned  off,  or  decanted,  and  six  liters 
(12  pints)  more  of  boiling  distilled  water  is  poured  upon  the  precipitate. 
After  the  precipitate  has  settled,  the  clear, liquid  is  again  poured  off 
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^or  best  drawn  off  with  a  rubber  siphon),  and  the  precipitate  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  muslin  strainer  and  washed  with  hot  distilled  water  until 
the  washings  no  longer  give  a  precipitate  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  (a  faint  cloudiness  is  allowed).  The  precipitate  is  left  to  drain 
thoroughly,  and  is  then  dried  at  not  above  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  and  powdered. 

Description  and  TestS-^-See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  p.  30. 

It  is  a  dry,  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble 
without  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  solution  potassa, 
or  solution  of  soda. 

The  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  the  chloride  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  hydrate  in  the  acids,  respectively. 

Hvdrate  of  aluminium  is  seldom  used  in  medicine.  It  is  a  mild 
astringent  in  diarrhoeas  of  children,  etc.,  but  is  generally  combined  with 
more  active  remedies,  as  opium,  powdered  mace,  etc. 

Dose.— 0.125  to  0.6  gram  (2  to  10  grains). 

AlnmlnH  Snlpbas ;  U.  S. 

Sulphate  op  Aluminium. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  30  and  31. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  of  aluminium  in  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid. 

A  white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  one  and  one-fifth  part  water 
at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  and  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

It  should  be  dry,  but,  as  usually  seen,  it  is  a  white,  more  or  less 
moist,  crystalline  mass. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  substance  is  seldom  if  ever  given  inter- 
nally. A  diluted  solution  is  useful  as  a  disinfectant  and  astringent  local 
application  in  foul  ulcers,  leucorrhoea,  etc.  A  concentrated  solution  is 
a  powerful  astringent  and  escharotic  and  has  been  used  to  destroy  fun- 
goid or  polypoid  growths,  and  to  stimulate  chronically  inflamed  tissues. 

Ambra  Orisea. 

Ambebobis. 

A  peculiar  substance  secreted  in  the  intestines  of  Physeter  macro- 
cephaluSy  Linn^ 

Gray  or  brownish  grvLyy  streaky  and  dotted,  crumbles  easily  when 
cold,  and  melts  in  hot  water.  Soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  in  ether  and 
volatile  oils.     Has  a  peculiar  fragrance,  but  no  taste. 
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When  heated  on  platinum  foil  it  should  not  give  o£E  any  aorid 
vaporsy  and  only  a  small  residue  should  be  left. 

Uses* — Similar  to  musk.  It  is  supposed  to  aot  as  a  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic,  and  has  been  used  in  the  typhoid  conditions  of  various 
diseases  and  fevers. 

It  is  seldom  used  at  present  as  a  medicine,  but  is  often  employed  in 
perfumes. 

Ammonlaouiii ;  v.  S. 

Ammoniac. 

Ammonuzeum  Gummi-JieHna — Ammoni(zk'gummij  G.;  Ammoniaque^ 
Gomme-ri&ine  ammoniaque^  F. ;  Goma  amoniaco,  Sp. ;  Ammonia' 
cumj  Sw.  —  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Origin. — Dorema  Ammoniacumy  Don  (Umbett^fercB). 
Habitat. — Persia,  Turkestan. 

Part  used. — ^The  concreted  gum-resin. 

I 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  31. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  the  use  of  ammoniac  in  tears  only. 
Must  be  free  from  dark -colored  pieces,  and  from  all  foreign  admixtures, 
bark,  stems,  seeds,  sand,  etc.  The  tears  are  light  yellow,  or  yellowish 
brown  externally,  and  freshly  broken  or  cut  they  show  a  bluish  milk- 
white  interior.  At  ordinary  temperatures  they  are  hard,  but  soften 
with  the  warmth  of  the  hand.  Ammoniac  can  be  powdered  only  with 
difficulty  and  in  the  cold.  Triturated  with  water  it  must  yield  a  fine, 
rich,  milk-white  emulsion.  About  four-fifths  of  the  gum-resin  dissolves 
in  ninety  per  cent,  alcohol. 

Ammoniac  deteriorates  by  age.  Dark-colored  gum-resin  with  but  a 
faint  odor  must  be  rejected. 

'  The  most  important  constituents  of  the  drug  are  volatile  oil,  resin, 
and  gum.  The  volatile  oil  is  colorless  and  has  a  very  strong  odor,  but 
does  not  contain  sulphur.  The  medicinal  value  probably  depends  upon 
this  volatile  oil,  of  which  the  gum-resin  contains  a  very  variable  amount, 
from  less  than  one-half  per  cent,  up  to  as  much  as  four  per  cent,  having 
been  found  by  various  investigators.  There  is  from  sixty-eight  to 
seventy-two  per  cent,  resin,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  per  cent. 
gum.  The  resin  is  a  mixture  of  two  kinds,  one  acid  and  the  other  in- 
different.    The  latter  contains  sulphur. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Ammoniac  is  antispasmodic  and  blennorrhetic, 
and  resembles  asafetida  in  its  action. 

It  is  employed  in  chronic  bronchitis,  as  an  alterative  expectorant,  and 
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is  used  externally  as  a  rabefacient  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  chronic  ca- 
tarrby  etc. 

Do86« — ^0.5  to  two  grams  (8  to  30  grains). 

AMMONIACI  EMPLASTRUM;  U.  8. 
Ammoxiao  Plaster. 

Made  by  digesting  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  ammo- 
niacum  in  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains)  of  diluted 
acetic  acid  in  an  earthenware,  porcelain,  or  glass  vessel,  until  thoroughly 
softened,  forming  a  uniform,  soft,  pasty  mixture,  which  is  then  strained 
and  evaporated  on  water-bath  during  uninterrupted  stirring  with  a 
wooden  spatula  until  a  sample  taken  out  hardens  on  cooling.  No  iron 
spatula  or  other  metallic  implement  must  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  plaster,  as  that  would  discolor  it. 

Uses. — ^This  plaster  is  used  as  a  stimulant  discutient,  being  espe- 
ycially  applicable  for  the  promotion  of  absorption  of  chronic  indolent  tu- 
mors and  swellings  showing  no  inflammatory  synfptoms,  as  in  scrofulous 
swellings  of  glands  or  joints. 

AMMONIACI  EMPLASTRUM  CUM  HYDRARGYEO ;  U.  S. 

Ammoniac  Plaster  with  Mebcuby. 

Digest  seven  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (26  ounces  46  grains) 
ammoniac  in  clean  tears  with  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains) 
diluted  acetic  acid  in  a  jar  until  quite  liquefied  or  emulsionized  ;  strain 
the  liquid  and  then  evaporate  it  on  a  water-bath  in  a  porcelain  evapo- 
rating  dish  during  constant  stirring  until  a  sample  removed  from  the 
dish  hardens  on  cooling. 

Heat  eight  grams  (123  grains)  olive  oil  and  add  to  it  gradually  one 
gram  (15  grains)  sublimed  sulphur,  stirring  the  mixture  until  all  is  dis- 
solved ;  to  this  sulphurated  oil  add  one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6 
ounces  152  grains)  mercury  and  triturate  until  the  metal  is  extinguished 
and  no  globules  further  visible.  Now  add  to  the  mercury  mixture  the 
hot  ammoniac  emulsion,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lead  plaster,  pre- 
viously melted,  to  make  the  whole  product  weigh  one  thousand  grams 
(35  ounces  120  grains),  and  mix  thoroughly. 

This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  process  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  directed  boiling  the  ammoniac  with  water  until  liquefied,  and  then 
straining.  Diluted  acetic  acid  exerts  a  solvent  action  on  the  con- 
stituents of  the  gum-resin,  and  hence  liquefies  it  without  the  use  of  a 
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high  degree  of  temperature.  During  the  evaporation  of  the  emulsion, 
however,  the  greater  portion  of  the  volatile  oil  is  liable  to  be  expelled. 

Sulphur  is  added  simply  to  help  extinguish  the  mercury,  whereby 
some  mercury  sulphide  is  formed,  which  renders  the  plaster  dark  colored. 

Rarely  used.  It  is  a  disoutient,  and  is  sometimes  prescribed  as  an 
application  to  syphilitic  swellings. 

AMMONIACI  MISTURA;  U.  S. 
Ammoniac  Mixture. 

Triturate  twelve  grams  (185  grains)  selected  clean  tears  of  ammoniac 
in  a  stone  or  Wedgewood  mortar  with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(10  fluidounces)  water  until  an  emulsion  is  formed,  and  then  strain. 

It  requires  considerable  and  firm  rubbing  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the 
ammoniac  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  to  be 
added  at  a  time  to  accomplish  this  before  the  bulk  of  the  water  is  put  in. 

Amiiioiiiiiiii. 

Ammonium. 

A  compound  radical  (H^N)  which  in  its  compounds  closely  resembles 
potassium  and  sodium. 

Ammonium  salts  are  generally  prepared  from  ammonia  (H,N) ; 
they  are  mostly  colorless,  and  readily  soluble  in  water.  Mixed  with 
potassa,  soda,  or  lime,  they  give  off  ammonia  gas,  which  is  recognized 
by  the  odor,  or  by  the  white  cloud  formed  when  a  glass  rod  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  acid  is  held  near  the  mixture.    . 


Anunoiiiad  Aqua ;  V.  S. 

Wateb  of  Ammonia. 

Ammonid  Hydratis  SoliUio/  Solution  of  Ammonium  HydraJte, — Li- 
quor Ammonias* — Am,n\oniacum  Gausticum, — ScUmiakgeisty  Aetz- 
ammoniaky  Ammonidkflilsaigkeity  G.  ;  Ammoniaque  liquide,  Eau 
d'ammoniaquej  F.;  Amoniaco  liquido^  Alcali  volatile  E^piritu  de 
sal  amoniaco,  Sp. ;  Ammoniak,  JSTaustik  Ammoniak,  Sw. ;  SohUion 
o/AmmaniOj  Spirit  of  jHdrtshorfi. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  41.  A 
solution  of  ammonia  in  water,  containing  ten  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the 
gas.    It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.956  at  15*^  C.  (59"^  F.),  corresponding 
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to  16**  Baum^.  Should  be  perfectly  colorless  and  limpid,  and  free  from 
empyreuQia.  The  latter  is  discovered  by  the  odor  on  neutralizing  the 
ammonia  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  diluting  it  largely  with  dis- 
tilled water  and  rubbing  it  in  the  hands. 

Care  is  necessary  in  handling  water  of  ammonia,  so  as  not  to  sud- 
denly inhale  too  much  of  the  gas.     It  is  very  caustic. 


AMMONIA  AQUA  FORTIOR;  U.  S. 
Stbongbb  Watsb  of  Amhonia. 

Descriptor)  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  41.  Con- 
tains twenty-eight  per  cent,  by  weight  of  ammonia  gas.  Specific  grav- 
ity 0.900  at  16°  C.  (59°  F.). 

The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  preservation  of  stronger  water  of 
ammonia  in  strong,  glass-stoppered  bottles,  only  partially  filled,  and  put 
in  a  cool  place.  This  is  to  prevent  accidents  which  might  prove  serious. 
If  the  bottles  are  too  full,  or  not  strong  enough,  they  may  burst,  espe- 
cially if  the  contents  are  warm.  Never  open  a  bottle  of  water  of  am> 
roonia  having  a  tight-fitting  stopper  without  turning  your  face  aside  in 
order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  eyesight.  Ammonia  is  excessively  pungent 
and  acrid.     Do  not  smell  it  without  due  caution. 

So-called  FFF  Ammonia,  sold  by  chemical  manufacturers,  is  a  seven- 
teen and  one-half  per  cent,  solution,  having  the  specific  gravity  0.933, 
corresponding  to  20°  Baum6. 

Ten  pounds  stronger  water  of  ammonia,  diluted  with  eighteen 
pounds  distilled  water,  will  make  twenty-eight  pounds  of  the  official 
water  of  ammonia ;  and  ten  pounds  FFF  water  of  ammonia,  diluted 
with  seven  and  one-half  pounds  distilled  water,  will  make  seventeen 
and  one-half  pounds  of  the  official  water  of  ammonia. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Aqua  ammonias  is  seldom  given  internally.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  inhalation  by  holding  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
containing  it  to  the  nostrils  of  a  person  who  has  fainted.  Externally  it 
is  used  as  a  stimulating  ingredient  of  liniment  in  rheumatism^  etc.  The 
stronger  water  of  ammonia  may  also  be  used  as  a  vesicant,  by  placing  a 
bit  of  cotton  saturated  with  it  on  the  skin  and  covering  with  a  pill-box 
or  other  small  vessel  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  vapor.  In  a  few  min- 
utes a  blister  will  form. 

Dose* — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15-30  drops)  largely  diluted 
with  water. 
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AMMONLE  LINIMENTUM ;   U.  S. 
Ammonia  Liniment. 

Mix  ninety  grains  (3  ounces)  water  of  ammonia  with  two  hundred 
and  ten  grams  (7  ounces)  cotton-seed  oil. 

The  ammonia  liniment  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  was  one  fluid- 
ounce  water  of  ammonia  to  two  troyounces  olive  oil. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^This  liniment  is  a  useful  stimulant  and  counter- 
irritant  application  in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  etc. 

AMMONIA  SPIRITUS ;    U.  S. 

Spibit  of  Ammonia. 

Put  eight  hundred  grams  (28  ounces  96  grains,  measuring  about  31 
fluidounces)  of  recently  distilled  alcohol  (which  has  not  been  kept  in  a 
barrel,  but  in  glass)  into  a  glass  receiver.  Put  four  hundred  and  fifty 
grams  (15  ounces  382  grains)  stronger  water  of  ammonia  into  a  flask. 
Connect  the  flask  and  receiver  in  the  usual  way.  Heat  the  flask  care- 
fully and  gradually  to  not  over  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  and  keep  the  contents 
at  that  temperature  about  ten  minutes.  Now  disconnect  the  flask  from 
the  receiver.  Determine  the  relative  quantity  of  ammonia  by  weight 
contained  in  the  alcohol  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  volumetric 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  required  to  saturate  it.  Then  dilute  the  liquid 
with  alcohol  to  such  a  quantity  by  weight  that  the  final  product  shall 
contain  ten  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

Preservation* — Spirit  of  ammonia  must  be  kept  in  bottles  with 
well  ground  glass  stoppers  and  in  a  cool  place. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  305. 
The  use  of  alcohol  from  an  oaken  barrel  gives  a  colored,  unclear 
product. 

Medicinal  Uses  and  Dose  similar  to  those  of  aqua  ammonisd. 

Ammonii  Aoetatis  Liquor  $  U.  S. 

Solution  of  Acstats  of  Ammonium. 

8piritu9  Mindereri  ;  Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Add  carbonate  of  ammonium  to  diluted  acetic  acid  until  the  latter  is 
perfectly  neutralized^  so  as  to  no  longer  affect  litmus  paper.  It  must 
be  made  fresh  each  time  it  is  wanted  for  use,  because,  by  keeping,  it 
loses  both  acetic  acid  and  carbonic  acid. 
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The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  an  alternate  process,  intended  to  enable 
the  pharmacist  to  dispense  the  preparation  at  a  moment's  notice,  as 
follows  : 

1.  Dissolve  thirty  grams  (463  grains)  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  in 
two  hundred  and  forty  grams  (8  fluidounces)  distilled  water,  filter  the 
solution  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

2.  Mix  eighty -four  grams  (1,296  grains)  acetic  acid  (not  the  diluted) 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  grams  (6^  fluidounces)  distilled  water, 
and  keep  this  also  separately  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

Whenever  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium  is  required,  mix  equal 
parts,  by  weighty  of  the  two  liquids. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nium shall  be  free  from  empyreuma,  that  is,  free  from  smoky  odor.  This 
condition  can  never  be  attained  except  with  the  use  of  perfectly  pure 
acetic  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonium.  The  odor  and  taste  of  solution 
of  acetate  of  ammonium,  made  from  the  ordinary  (impure)  acetic  acid 
and  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  extremely  offensive  to  sensitive  persons  ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  preparation,  when  made  with  cold 
distilled  water  and  absolutely  pure  materials,  is  not  at  all  unpleasant. 
A  good  test  for  the  freedom  of  both  acetic  acid  and  ammonium  carbo- 
nate from  empyreuma,  is  just  the  preparation  of  this  solution  from 
them.  If  the  product  has  a  pure  saline  taste,  and  a  clean  odor,  the 
materials  are  good;  if  it  has  a  smoky  odor  and  taste,  the  materials  were 
impure. 

As  much  of  the  carbonic  acid  (set  free  from  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium) ought  to  be  retained  in  the  solution  as  possible.  Hence,  the  prep- 
aration ought  to  be  made  with  cold  water,  and  in  a  strong  bottle  which 
should  be  corked  and  shaken  at  intervals  while  the  acetic  aoid  is  being 
neutralized,  the  cork  being  occasionally  removed. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.022  and 
contains  7.6  per  cent,  acetate  of  ammonium.  It  should  be  perfectly 
clear. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  is  a  valuable  diaphoretic,  much  employed 
in  the  early  stages  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases.  It  is  often 
given  in  expectant  treatment  before  a  positive  diagnosis  is  made,  as 
during  the  pradromic  stages  of  scarlatina,  measles,  variola,  etc. 

As  a  diffusible  stimulant,  it  is  given  in  typhus,  typhoid,  and  other 
fevers.  Externally,  it  is  occasionally,  though  seldom,  employed  as  an 
application  to  bruises,  contusions,  and  inflammatory  swellings. 

Dose. — Fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  flaidounoe) 
diluted  with  water,  and  rendered  palatable  by  flavoring  syrups. 
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Anuaonii  BenxoaiS ;  U.  S. 

Bbnzoatb  of  Ammonium. 

AmmonicvA  JBenzoaa  ;  Ammonium  JSenzoate, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  31.  Must 
be  perfectly  white,  made  from  the  true  benzoic  acid  (from  benzoin),  and 
should  have  a  slight  odor  of  benzoin. 

Soluble  in  five  times  its  own  weight  of  water  and  in  twenty-eight 
times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  Ten  grams  (154  grains)  of  the  salt  dissolve 
in  fifteen  grams  (^  fluidounce)  boiling  water,  and  in  eighty  grams  (3^ 
fluidounces)  boiling  alcohol 

If  necessary,  it  may  be  extemporaneously  made  in  solution  by  taking 
seven-eighths  as  much  benzoic  acid  as  the  quantity  of  benzoate  of  am- 
monium required,  and  neutralizing  with  water  of  ammonia. 

Medicinal'  Uses. — It  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  ben- 
zoic acid  alone,  but  is  often  preferred  on  account  of  its  greater  solubility. 

Dose. —  0.33  to  1.33  gram  (5  to  20  grains). 

Ammonii  Bromidum ;  \J.  S. 

Bbomide  op  Ammonium. 

Ammonicum  Brom,idum  /   Am,mx>nium  Bromide — Hydrobrom^xte .  of 

Ammonia, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopcsia,  pages  31  and 
32.  At  15^  C.  (59^  F.)  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces) 
of  water  will  dissolve  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  ammo- 
nium bromide.  Of  alcohol  it  takes  eleven  pints  to  dissolve  one  ounce. 
In  diluted  alcohol  the  salt  dissolves  readily. 

Should  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles.  When  exposed  to  the  air  a 
long  time  it  turns  yellowish. 

Solution  for  Dispensing  Purposes, — Dissolve  two  hundred  grams  (7 
ounces  24  grains  avoirdupois)  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium  in  enough 
distilled  water  to  make  the  finished  solution  measure  four  hundred 
cabio  centimeters  (13^  fluid  ounces).     Filter. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  contains  one-half  gram  of  the 
salt ;  one  hundred  and  five  minims  contain  fifty  grains. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Used  like  bromide  of  potassium  in  ^ilepsr/, 
tehooping-coughf  and  other  neuroses.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  pos- 
sesses any  properties  that  render  it  preferable  to  the  potassium  salt, 
and  it  certainly  is  more  disagreeable  to  the  taste. 

Dose. — 0.33  to  2.0  grams  (5  to  30  grains)  three  times  daily. 
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Ammonii  Oarbonas;  U.S. 

Casbonate  of  Ammonium. 

Ammanictts  Carbanaa  ;  Ammonium  Carbonate. — Seaquicarbonaa  Am- 
monicua  ;  Supercarbonaa  Ammonicua  ;  Ammonium  Carbonicfum  ; 
Sal  Volatile;  Sal  Comu  CervL — ICohlenaaurea  Ammonium^  Fliieh" 
tigea  Laugenaalz^  Hirachhomaalz^  G.;  Carbonate  cTammoniaquef 
Alkali  Volatile  Concrete  Sel  Volatil  cTAngleterrey  F.  ;  Carbonato 
AmmonicOy  Sp.;  Sur  Kolayrad  Ammoniumoxid,  ^orthomaaalt, 
Sw. ;  Seaquicarbonate  of  Ammonia^  Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia^ 
Hdrtahorn. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  32. 

On  exposure  the  preparation  gradually  loses  both  ammonia  and  car- 
bonic acid,  this  loss  amounting  finally  to  from  forty-three  to  forty-four  per 
cent.  By  this  change  it  becomes  more  and  more  opaque,  and  is  finally 
converted  into  friable  porous  lumps,  or  white  powder  consisting  of  bi- 
carbonate of  ammonium.  The  Pharmacopoeia  accordingly  directs  that 
this  preparation  shall  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles  in  a  cool  place. 

Water  dissolves  one-fourth  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  at 
15^  G.  (59^  F.).  Alcohol  dissolves  out  the  carbamate  of  ammonium  only, 
leaving  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonium. 

Must  be  hard  and  translucent  and  perfectly  free  from  any  discolora- 
tion and  from  empyreumatic  (smoky)  odor.  When  dissolved  in  pure 
diluted  acetic  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid  it  must  not  give  a  solution  that 
tastes  or  smells  of  empyreumatic  (smoky)  matters.  A  carbonate  of 
ammonium  which  is  at  all  impure  is  unfit  for  preparing  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonium. 

Medicinal  Uses- — The  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  a  good  prepara- 
tion of  ammonia  for  purposes  of  general  stimulation  in  typhoid  con- 
ditions. 

Dose- — 0.25  to  0.5  gram  (4  to  8  grains)  in  syrup  or  mucilage  of 
acacia  every  hour  or  two,  if  necessary.  Average  dose  about  0.25  gram 
(4  grains). 

AMMONII  CARBONAS  PTROLEOSUS. 
Empybeumatic  Hartshorn. 

Triturate  together  three  grams  (46  grains)  DippePs  animal  oil,  and 
ninety-seven  grams  (3  ounces  184  grains)  ammonium  carbonate,  in 
powder,  until  thoroughly  mixed. 

Used  to  prepare  liquor  ammonii  succinatis. 
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STOKES'S  EXFEOTOBANT. 

Dissolve  five  grams  (75  grains)  ammonium  carbonate  in  ninety  cubic 
centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  water  ;  add  7.50  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluid- 
ounce)  fluid  extract  of  squill,  7.50  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  fluid 
extract  of  senega,  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium,  and  enough  syrup  of  tolu  to  make  the  whole  mixture 
measure  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces). 

Dose. — Five  cubic  centimeters  (1  teaspoonf  ul). 

AMMONIA  SPIRITUS  AROMATICUS ;  IT.  8. 
Abomatic  Spibit  of  Ammonia. 

Put  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  water  of  ammonia 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  grams  (4}  fluidounces)  distilled  water  in  a 
quart  flask  ;  add  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  ammonium  carbonate 
previously  reduced  to  a  moderately  fine  powder.  Then  close  the  flask 
and  shake  it  until  the  ammonium  carbonate  is  all  dissolved.  Put  seven 
hundred  grams  (24  ounces  300  grains,  measuring  about  29^  fluidounces) 
of  alcohol  (which  has  been  recently  distilled  and  kept  in  glass  vessels 
only)  into  a  tared  half-gallon  bottle  ;  add  to  it  twelve  grams  (185  grains) 
oil  of  lemon,  one  gram  (15  grains)  oil  of  lavender  flowers,  and  one  gram 
(15  grains)  oil  of  pimento  ;  and  finally,  the  solution  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate, prepared  as  described  above,  together  with  sufficient  distilled 
water  to' make  the  final  product  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces 
120  grains,  measuring  37  fluidounces).  Filter  the  spirit  through  white 
filter  paper,  keeping  the  glass  funnel  well  covered  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion. 

Must  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles  and  in  a  cool  place. 

Should  have  no  empyreumatic  odor  from  the  use  of  impure  ammo- 
niam  carbonate,  and  should  be  nearly  colorless,  or  of  a  very  pale  straw- 
color.  Glean  pieces  of  ammonium  carbonate  should  be  picked  out  for 
this  preparation.  The  oil  of  pimento  makes  this  a  more  agreeable  prep- 
aration than  that  of  1870. 

Description  and  TostS. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  306.  It 
darkens  by  long  keeping. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Frequently  employed  as  a  stimulant  and  expec- 
torant in  sick  headaches,  fainting  spells,  etc. 

Dose. — Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2^  fluidrachms)  in  sweet- 
ened water. 
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Anunonii  Chloridum;  U.S. 

Chloride   of  Ammonium. 

Ammonicum  Chloridum  y  Ammonium  Chloride. — Am,m,or^i(B  Marias  ; 
Ammonia    Muriaticay     Ammonium    Hydroc?doratum — Salmiak, 
Chlorammoniumy  G. ;   Chlorure  d^ammonium,  Sel  ammoniac^  Mu- 
riate d^ammoniaquSy  F.  ;   Cloruro  AmonicOy  Sal  Amoniaco  JPuri- 
ficadoy  Sp. ;  Klorammoniumy  ScUmiak,  Sw. ;  MuricUe  of  Ammonicu 

Description  and  Tests. — Seethe  Pharmacopoeia, pages  32  and 33. 

The  use  of  commercial  so-called  *^  muriate  of  ammonia "  ("  sal  am- 
moniac") is  not  permitted  for  pharmacopoeial  purposes.  Only  a  per- 
fectly white,  odorless,  crystalline  (granulated)  powder  is  to  be  used,  and 
the  tests  prescribed  require  a  pure  chloride  of  ammonium.  When 
heated  it  sublimes  without  residue  and  without  first  fusing.  It  has  a 
salty  bitter  taste.  Ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  water  dis- 
solve thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  chloride  of  ammonium  at  15**  C.  (59®  F.), 
but  when  boiling  water  is  used  only  forty  cubic  centimeters  (1^  ounce) 
will  dissolve  the  same  quantity  of  the  salt.  A  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.076  at  15°  C.  (Gerlach)  and  contains  26.2 
per  cent.  salt.     In  alcohol  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble. 

Fluid  extract  of  glycyrrhiza  will  be  found  to  overcome,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  bitter  taste  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  incom- 
patible with  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  their  carbonates. 

Medicinal  UseSa — Expectorant,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  alterative, 
cholagogue,  and  emmenagogue. 

It  is  much  used  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  is  of  Value,  especially  in 
those  cases  accompanied  by  scanty  expectoration  of  viscid  tenacious 
mucus. 

In  dyspepsia,  due  to  gastric  catarrh,  it  has  been  found  very  satisfac- 
tory, especially  if  there  is  vomiting  of  mucus.  It  may  be  given  in 
single  doses,  larger  than  usually  quoted,  thirty  to  forty,  or  even  more 
grains,  in  the  morning  on  an  .empty  stomach,  in  a  cup  of  warm  milk, 
and  continued  for  a  week  or  more.  It  is  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
may  produce  vomiting  once  or  twice,  but  after  that  the  dose  will  be  re- 
tained. It  may  be  used  alone,  or  together  with  pepsin,  strychnine,  etc., 
and  in  both  wavs  with  much  success. 

It  has  be^en  used  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  to  prevent  sup- 
puration, in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  etc. 

Externally,  in  solution,  it  is  useful  in  acne,  bursse,  indolent  tumors, 
chronic  inflammations,  and  swelling  of  glands  or  joints,  corns,  warts^ 
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and  the  recent  ecchymosis  following  contusions,  as  in  the  ''  Slack  eye  " 
resulting  from  an  encounter  with  a  fist. 

Dose* — Five  to  forty  grains  (0.33  to  2.66  grams),  or  even  more. 

OHLOBIDE  OF  AMMONIUM  LOTION 

usually  consists  of  about  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  ammonium  chloride, 
thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  alcohol,  and  three  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  water.  Sometimes  vinegar  is*  substituted 
for  one-half  of  the  water. 

Used  to  bathe  bruises,  or  applied  on  dressings  for  contusions. 

CHLORIDE  OF  AMMONIUM  MIXTURE. 

Dissolve  five  grams  (75  grains)  ammonium  chloride  in  a  mixture  of 
five  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fiuidrachm)  fluid  extract  of  glycyrrhiza  and 
ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  of  fennel  water. 

Dose* — ^Twenty  cubic  centimeters  (a  tablespoonful). 

AMMONII  CHLOEIDI  TJROCHISCI;  U.  S. 

Tboches  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

A  mixture  of  thirteen  grams  (or  200  grains)  chloride  of  ammonium, 
sixty-five  grams  (or  1,000  grains)  sugar,  and  1.60  gram  (25  grains)  trag- 
acanth,  all  in  fine  powder,  made  up  into  a  mass  with  a  suflUcient  quantity 
of  syrup  of  tolu,  will  make  one  hundred  troches. 

Ammoiiii  Zodidmn ;  U.  B. 

loDiDx  OF  Ammonium. 

Amtnonicum    Jodidum;    Ammonium  Iodide. — Hydriodaie  of  Am- 

monia. 

Description  and  Tests. — SeethePharmacopoeia,  page  33.  Must 
be  odorless  and  white,  not  yellowish  or  brownish  from  partial  decompo- 
sition, when  it  smells  of  iodine.  Thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  dissolves  in 
thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  water,  and  in  two  hundred  and 
seventy  cubic  centimeters  (9  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

Discolored  ammoniun^  iodide  may  be  restored  by  washing  with 
stronger  ether  and  rapidly  drying,  as  suggested  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Medicinal  Uses.— Similar  to  the  other  alkaline  iodides  ;  it  is  pre- 
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scribed  in  syphilis,  eto.     Its  effects  are  said  to  be  more  active,  but  less 
lasting. 

Externally,  it  is  used  as  an  ointment  in  syphilitic  eruptions  or  glan- 
dular swellings. 

Dose- — 0.05  to  0.5  gram  (1  to  8  grains)  in  syrup. 

AMMONII  lODIDI  UNGUENTUM. 

Ointment  of  Ammonium  Iodide. 

Mix  five  grams  {^  ounce)  ammonium  iodide  with  fifty  grams  (1  j- 
ounce)  petroleum  ointment. 

Anunonii  Nitras ;  IT.  S. 

Nitrate  of  Ammonium. 

Ammonicua  Nitras;  Ammonium  Nitrate, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  33.  It  is 
soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  in  twenty  times  its 
weight  of  alcohol.  It  is  used  for  preparing  the  "  laughing  gas  "  (nitrous 
oxide)  used  by  dentists. 

Ammoiiii  Phosphas ;  U.  S. 

Phosphate  of  Ammonium. 

Ammonicus  Phosphas  ;  Ammonium  JPhosphate. 

Description  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  34.  Sol- 
uble in  four  times  its  weight  of  water. 

Uses. — To  produce  and  maintain  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  blood 
in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  diabetes. 

Dose.— 0.50  to  1.50  gram  (8  to  20  grains)  three  times  a  day. 

Anunonii  Suocinatis  Uquop. 

Solution  of  Succinate  op  Ammonium. 

Prinsen^a  Akta  Droppar^  Sw. 

Dissolve  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  succinic  acid  in  four  hun«- 
dred  cubic  centimeters  (ISj-  fluidounces)  water,  and  then  add  enough 
empyreumatic  hartshorn  (see  "  Ammonii  Carbonas  Pyroleosus  ")  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid.  Set  the  whole  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cool 
place,  shaking  it  occasionally.'    Then  filter. 
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Anunonii  Sulphas ;  XJ.  a. 

SULPHATB   OF  AhHONIUM. 

Ammonicus  Sulphas  ;  Ammonium  Stdpluxte. 

Description  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  34.  Forty 
onbio  centimeters  (1-}^  fluidounce)  water  dissolves  thirty  grams  (1  ounce) 
of  the  salt.     Nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  medicine. 

Ammonii  Valerlaaas ;  TJ.  H. 

VaLEBIANATE   of   AMMOinUM. 

Ammmiicua  VaJerianas ;  Ammonium  Valerianate. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  34  It  is 
liable  to  gradually  lose  ammonia,  and  thus  to  give  solutions  with  acid 
reaction,  which  may  be  neutralized  by  the  careful  addition  of  water  of 
ammonia. 

Medicinal  Uses. — In  nervous  disorders,  as  hysteria,  insomnia, 
headache,  etc 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.50  gram  (3  to  8  grains)  in  solution  ;  average  dose, 
about  0.25  gram  (4  grains). 


AMMONn  VALERIANATIS  ELIXIR 
Elixib  of  Valebianate  of  Ammonixjh. 

Valerianate  of  ammonium  is  extensively  prescribed  by  physicians  in 
this  country,  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of  elixir. 

Elixir  of  valerianate  of  ammonium  may  be  prepared  by  simply  dis- 
solving fifteen  grams  (230  grains)  of  crystallized  valerianate  of  ammo- 
nium in  1,000  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  of  elixir  of  orange,  and 
neutralizing  carefully  with  water  of  ammonia.  It  is  usually  colored 
red  with  caramel  or  with  tincture  of  cudbear,  or  both  mixed. 

The  elixir  of  valerianate  of  ammonium  prepared  by  this  formula  is 

of  the  usual  strength — 0.015  gram  (0.23  grain)  to  each  cubic  centi* 

meter  (16  minims),  or,  in  other^ words,  ^Hwo  grains  to  each  teaspoon* 

fuL» 

9 
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Ampelopsis. 

Ampelopsis. 

Virginia  Creeper^  American  Ivy. 

Origin. — Ampehpsis  quinquefolia^  Miohaux  {DitcMCB). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Parts  used. — The  young  branches  and  bark. 

Description. — Transverse  segments,  about  finger  thick  or  les^;  light 
gray,  thin  bark,  which  frequently  splits  off  ;  wood,  white ;  odor,  none  ; 
taste,  bitter. 

Constituents. — No  analysis. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Alterative,  expectorant,  astringent,  and  tonic 
properties  have  been  ascribed  to  this  drug,  and  it  has  been  given  in 
scrofula  and  syphilis.     Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

AMPELOPSIDIS   EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Ampelopsis. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces).  Use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdu* 
pois  ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — One  to  three  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  45  minims)* 

AmygABlB,  Amara ;  XI.  S. 

BiTTEB  AlMOKD. 

Amygdali  Semina  Amara — Bittere  Jtanddn,  G. ;  Amandea  amiresy 
F.;  Almendra  a/marga^  Sp.;  Bittermanddy  Sw. 

Origin. — Amygdaius  communis^  var.  amara,  Linn6  (Bosaceaf). 
Habitat. — Cultivated  in  Southern  Europe. 
Part  used. — ^The  seeds. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  35.  Bitter  almond  is 
somewhat  smaller  and  less  flat  than  the  sweet  almond.  Emulsion  of 
bitter  almond  has  an  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  best  bitter  almond  comes  from  Sicily  and  France.  Mast  be 
sound  and  quite  white  interiorly. 

Constituents.-:— About  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  Jlxed  oil  (sweet  oil 
of  almond),  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  emukin,  and  one  to  three  per 
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cent,   amygdalin.    The  fixed  oil  is  the   same  that  exists  in  sweet 
almond. 

The  development  of  hydrocyanic  acid  when  bitter  almond  is  tritu- 
rated with  water  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amygdalin  is  decomposed 
by  the  emuhin  in  the  presence  of.  water,  yielding  glucose,  oil  of  bitter 
almond,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  As  heat  destroys  the  emulsin,  cold 
water  should  be  employed  to  bring  about  this  reaction.  Emulsin  emul- 
sifies the  fixed  oil  when  almonds  (bitter  or  sweet)  are  beaten  up  with 
water. 

Uses* — ;Probably  never  used  except  for  flavoring  purposes.  Bitter 
almonds  are  poisonous  in  large  doses.  The  medicinal  effects  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  are  better  obtained  by  giving  hydrocyanated  emulsion  or 
diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  than  from  any  preparation  of  bitter  almond, 
wild  cherry,  cherry-laurel,  or  any  other  drug  containing  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

AmygdBlm  Amarse  Oleum ;  1T«  S. 

[Volatile]  Oil  of  Bittee  Almond. 

Amygdalas  Amarce  JBXh&roUwm  ;  Oleum  Amygdciarum  .Mthereum — 
JSittermandeldly  G. ;  JElsaence  cTamandes  amhrAy  F. ;  Aceite  de  cUmen- 
dras  amargctSy  Sp. ;  BiUermanddolja^  Sw. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  233.  Volatile  oil  of 
bitter  almond  is  benzaldehyd  (C^H^O).  Ordinarily  it  contains  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  the  presence  of  which  is  allowed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
As  to  nomenclature,  see  page  75. 

Artificial  Oil  of  Bitter  Almond^  or  "  JEas&ice  of  Mirhane^'*  is 
nitrobemol,  which  has  an  odor  closely  resembling  that  of  oil  of  bitter 
almond.  The  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  a  test  for  its  detection.  It  is 
used  for  odorizing  soap,  etc.,  the  powerful  odor  of  the  nitrobenzol  being 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  disagreeable  one  of  inferior  soap  fats. 

Medicinal  UseSi — Same  as  of  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid.  Best  given 
in  the  form  of  bitter  almond  water. 

Dote  of  the  oil :  0.01  to  0.06  cubic  centimeter  {^  to  1  drop). 

AMYGDALA  AM AEiE  AQUA ;  U.  S. 

BrrTEB  Almond  Water. 

Dissolve  one  gram  (15  grains)  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almond  in  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  of  distilled  water  by  shak- 
ing them  together  in  a  bottle,  and  then  filter  the  solution  through  a 
well-wetted  filter. 
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Tbe  ToUtile  oil  of  bitter  almond  dissolves  readily  in  the  water  with- 
out the  use  of  cotton  or  any  other  medium  for  its  distribution. 

Bitter  almond  water  does  not  keep  well,  and  should  therefore  be 
made  only  in  small  quantities,  or  when  wanted  for  use. 

Medicinal  Usas. — Used  almost  exclusively  for  flavoring  purposes, 
as  its  medicinal  strength  (or  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  it  con- 
tains) is  extremely  variable. 

Dose> — Three  to  ten  cubio  centimeters  (50  to  120  minims). 

AMYGDALA  AMAILE  SPIKITUS. 
Spirit  of  Bittbb  Aluoki). 
Dissolve  one  gram  (15  grains)  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almond  in  one 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  i%^  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

Flavoring  extract  of  almond  is  made  by  dissolving  fifteen  cubic 
centimeters  (^  fluidounoe)  of  the  volatile  oil  in  five  hundred  cubic  cen- 
timeters (17  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

Amygdala  Dulols ;  V.  S. 

SwBKT  Almond, 

Amygdali  Semina  Dulcia — Stlsse  Mandeln,  G. ;  Amandes  d&ucet,  F. ; 

Almendra  dvlce,  Sp,;  Sdtmandel,  Sw. 

Origin. — Amygdalut  communis,  variety  dalde,  Linnd  (Jiotacem). 

Habitat. — Cultivated  in  Southern  Europe. 

Part  Usedi—The  seeds. 
Description. — See  the  Pharraacopceia, 
page  35.  Larger  and  flatter  than  bitter 
almond.  An  emulsion  of  sweet  almond  does 
not  have  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  any 
such  odor  would  prove  the  presence  of  bitter 
almond.  Sweet  almond  should  be  large, 
sound,  clean,  whole,  and  perfectly  white  in- 
ternally. 

Blanched  almondt  are  obtained  by  putting 

the  almonds  (bitter  or  sweet)  in   lukewarm 

PiB*.  23-2S.— Sweet  Ahnond    w»ter  for  a  short  time,  after  which  the  seed 

pntunen  uid  laed,  whole  Mid  coat  18  readily  removed.     .Sbi  water  must  not 

tmuTeiM  KctioD,  nktunu  lue.     ,  ,  ,  i  •      ■       <  i  i  >  ■   i 

be  used,  as  the  emulsin  is  altered  by  a  high 

temperature  ;  cold  water  can  be  used  if  tbe  almonds  are  soaked  longer; 
but  warm  water  is  best. 
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Constituents. — About  forty-five  to  fifty-six  per  cent.  Jixed  oil^  of 
the  same  kind  as  found  in  the  bitter  almond  (sweet  oil  of  almond). 
Sweet  almond  also  contains  emulsin,  but  no  amygdalin. 

Uses. — Sweet  almond  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  diabetes,  and 
to  prepare  an  emulsion  and  a  syrup  which  are  employed  as  demulcent 
vehicles. 

AMYGDALA  MASSA. 

Almond  Pjlstib. 

Amygdalarum  Pasta — Mdndelnteigy  G.  ;  Pdte  d'amandes,  F.  ;  Man^ 

delmassay  Sw. . 

Beat  together  in  a  Wedgewood  or  stone  mortar  ten  grams  (154 
grains)  bitter  almond  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  ounces  358 
grains)  sweet  almond,  both  previously  blanched,  with  the  gradual  addi- 
tion of  orange-flower  water,  until  reduced  to  a  firm,  smooth  paste.  Then 
incorporate  with  it  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  ounces  358  grains) 
powdered  sugar,  and  mix  thoroughly. 

The  paste  should  be  of  such  consistence  that  it  does  not  adhere  to 
the  fingers  when  handled. 

When  freshly  prepared,  this  preparation  forms  with  water  a  very 
pleasant  demulcent  drink  (almond  milk). 

AMYGDALA  MISTTJRA ;  U.  S. 
Alkokd  Mixtube. 

AmygdcdoB  Mnvhio  ;  Mnuhio  AmygdcUina  ;  Mntdsio  Simplex — Man- 
deletntUsiony  G.  and  Sw.;  Mandelmilch,  G.;  Zait  d'atnandes,  Mmd" 
8i<m  eimple^  F.;  Mandelnydlk,  Sw. ;  Milk  of  Almonds, 

Blanch  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  sweet  almond,  beat  it  into  a  smooth 
paste  together  with  five  grams  (77  grains)  powdered  acacia  and  fifteen 
grams  (^  ounce)  sugar.  Then  triturate  the  paste  with  five  hundred  cu- 
bic centimeters  (17  fluidonnces)  distilled  water,  gradually  added,  until 
a  rich  white  emulsion  is  obtained.     Strain. 

A  perfectly  white  emulsion  cannot  be  made  from  the  sweet  almonds 
as  ordinarily  obtained  without  blanching  them — i.e.y  removing  their 
brown  seed  coats,  or  at  least  washing  away  the  powder  which  adheres 
to  them  by  shaking  vigorously  with  cold  water  and  pouring  this  off. 

Uses> — ^Almond  mixture  is  an  agreeable  cooling  drink,  and  a  vehicle 
for  other  substances.     Under  the  name  of  Compound  Mmdsion  of 
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Almonds  the  German  PharmacopoBia  prescribes  a  preparation  made  from 
four  parts  sweet  almond,  one  part  hyoscyamus  seed,  sixty-four  parts 
diluted  bitter  almond  water,  six  parts  sugar,  and  one  part  magnesia. 

AMYGDALA  PULVIS  COMPOSITUS ;  B. 

Compound  Powder  op  Almonds. 

Blanch  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  sweet  almonds.  Wipe  them  well  dry 
with  a  soft  cloth.  Triturate  them  lightly  to  a  smooth  paste.  Add 
thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  powdered  sugar,  and»  eight  grams  (^  ounce) 
powdered  acacia,  and  mix  thoroughly,  reducing  the  whole  to  a  coarse 
powder.     Keep  the  preparation  in  a  tightly  covered  jar. 

Uses. — For  making  almond  milk,  for  which  purpose  seventy-five 
grams  (2^  ounces)  of  the  powder  is  triturated  with  five  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (17  fluidounoes)  of  distilled  water. 

AMYGDALA  SYRUPUS;  U.S. 

Syrup  op  Almond. 

Blanch  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  sweet  almond,  and 
thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  bitter  almond,  and  beat  them  to  a  smooth  paste, 
adding  gradually  thirty  grams  (1  fluidounce)  water,  and  one  hundred 
grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  coarsely  powdered  sugar.  Triturate  the 
pasty  mixture  with  fifty  grams  (13|>  fluidrachms)  orange-flower  water, 
aud  three  hundred  grams  (10  fluidounces)  water.  Strain  the  emulsion, 
using  strong  pressure,  and  add  enough  water  to  the  residue,  expressing 
it  again,  to  obtain  a  total  colature  of  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces  70 
grains).  In  this  dissolve  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains) 
coarsely  powdered  sugar  by  shaking,  using  no  heat,  and  strain  the 
finished  syrup  through  muslin.  This  preparation  does  not  keep  well. 
It  should  be  kept  in  small  (500  cubic  centimeters),  well-filled,  tightly 
corked  bottles  in  a  cool  place. 

Uses> — For  flavoring  or  as  a  vehicle. 

Amy^dalaB  Oleum  Expressum ;  U.  S. 

Expressed  Oil  op  Almond.     • 

Amygdalarum  Oleum — F\xed  Oil  of  Almond — 3fandeldl,  G.;  Suile 
d'aniandes  douceSy  F. ;  AceUe  de  cUmendraa  dtUceSy  Sp. ;  Mandehlfa-, 

Sw. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  233.  It  is  thinner  than 
olive  oil,  and  paler  ;  thickens  at  10^  C.  (14°  F.),  becomes  whitish  from 
solidified  particles  of  palmitin  at  16°  0.  (3.2°  F.),  and  gets  solid  at  21° 
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C.  (5.8°  F.).  It  is  non-dryingy  should  be  perfectly  clear,  pale,  and  cor- 
respond in  all  respects  to  the  pharmacopoeial  requirements.  Rancid  oil 
of  almond  leaves  an  acrid  sensation  in  the  fauces. 

This  oil  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oils  from  the  seeds  of  peaches, 
apricots,  etc.  The  most  reliable  test  for  the  purity  of  expressed  oil  of 
almond  is  the  congealing  point;  if  pure,  it  will  not  congeal  above  20°  C. 
(4°  F.). 

Constituents. — It  consists  almost  wholly  of  oUin^  the  remainder 
being  palmitin. 

Preservation. — Is  best  kept  in  smaU,  dry,  well-filled  and  tightly 
corked  bottles,  in  a  cool  place. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Sweet  almond  oil  is  a  bland  and  unirritating 
oil  much  used  as  a  demulcent.  It  is  generally  given  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion,  sweetened  to  suit  the  taste. 

Dose. — ^Ten  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (2)-  to  4  fluidrachms). 

LINCTUS  OLEOSUS. 
White  Cough  Sybctp. 

Triturate  ten  grams  (154  grains)  finely  powdered  gum  Arabic  with 
thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  sweet  oil  of  almond  ;  then  add  gradually  twenty 
cubic  centimeters  (}  fluidounce)  bitter  almond  water,  triturating  con- 
stantly ;  finally  add  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  syrup  of 
althsBa,  and  mix  the  whole  well. 

This  forms  an  elegant  and  agreeable  emulsion. 

AmygdaHnnint 

Amygdaun. 

A  crystalline  neutral  principle,  extracted  from  bitter  almond  by 
means  of  boiling  alcohol.  White  crystals  of  a  pearly  lustre  ;  inodorous, 
but  of  a  somewhat  bitter  taste.  It^  is  colored  red  by  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  Soluble  in  twelve  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  but  in  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water ;  in  one  thousand  times  its  weight  of  cold  alco- 
hol, but  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol. 

It  is  a  glucoside.  While  the  amygdalin  itself  is  not  poisonous  it 
may,  when  taken  into  the  body,  come  into  contact  with  some  animal 
ferment  and  give  rise  to  hydrocyanic  acid. 

When  brought  together  with  emulsin  it  gives  rise  to  hydrocyanic 
acid,  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  sugar.  Thus  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  found  in  all  plant  parts  where  amygdalin  and  emulsin  simultaneously 
exist,  as  in  bitter  almond,  peach  kernels,  wild-cherry  bark,  the  leaves 
of  Pranus  Laurooerasus,  etc. 
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Amyl  Nitris;  U.S. 

NiTBiTs  OF  Amyl. 

•  Amylicua  Nitria — Amyl  IfitrUe, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  35. 
Must  be  kept  in  small,  glass-stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool  place. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  fusel  oil. 
The  smell  of  nitrite  of  amyl  often  produces  headache.     The  odor  is 
penetrating. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Amyl  nitrite  is  usually  administered  by  inhala- 
tion. It  relieves  spasm  depending  on  nervous  irritation,  and  it  dilates 
the  capillaries  of  the  brain  and  face,  causing  flushing  of  the  face. 

It  is  used  in  epil^sy,  spasmodic  asthma,  whooping-cotcghy  angina 
pectoris,  persistent  hiccough,  and  has  been  found  to  moderate  the  severity 
of  hydrophobia,  though  it  did  not  have  any  curative  efEect  in  the  latter 
disease. 

Internally  it  may  be  given  in  two-  to  five-drop  doses  in  aromatio 
spirit,  but  it  is  better  given  by  inhalation  in  three-  to  five-drop  doses. 

Glass  beads  containing  nitrite  of  amyl  are  sold  which  contain  each 
a  suitable  average  dose.  These  beads  are  broken  in  the  handkerchief, 
and  the  amyl  nitrite  inhaled,  when  required. 

Amsrlum;  U.S. 

Staboh. 

THtid  Amylum  ;  Wheat  Starch. — St&rke,  KraftmM,  Weizenstdrke,  G. ; 
Mcule  de  /foment,  Amidon  de  bU,  F.;  Almidon,  Sp.;  Stdrkelse, 
Svetestdrkelsey  Sw. 

Origin. — ^Prepared  from  the  seeds  of  TVUicum  vulgare,  Villars 
(  Graminaceoe). 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  36. 

Wheat  starch  is  the  only  kind  used  for  pharmaoopoeial  purposes. 

Starch  is  separated  from  the  wheat  by  soaking  the  grains  in  warm 
water,  first  rendered  just  alkaline  with  sodium  hydrate  until  soft,  after 
which  they  are  ground  under  water  and  then  washed  upon  sieves  under 
a  slow  stream  of  water,  when  the  starch  passes  through  and  is  collected 
after  subsidence.  The  gluten,  which  differs  from  the  starch  by  contain- 
ing nitrogen,  is  held  in  the  (alkaline)  liquid.  This  process  is  sometimes 
called  *^/ecukUion,^^  and  starch  from  various  sources  is  termed  "  fecula." 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopodia,  page  36. 

It  occurs  in  white  columnar  masses,  or  in  the  form  of  a  pure  white. 
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£ney  soft  powder  ;  has  a  peculiarly  slippery  feel  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.5  to  1.6.  By  continued  strong 
trituration  enough  starch  may  be  taken  up  by  cold  water  to  strike  a 
blue  color  on  the  addition  of  iodine.  With  hot  water  starch  forms  a 
semi-transparent  mucilage.     With  heated  glycerin  it  forms  a  jelly. 

Under  the  microscope  the  granules  of  wheat  starch  are  seen  to  be  of 
substantially  two  kinds  as  to  size,  the  large  granules  being  about  0.025 
to  0.030  millimeter  (a  little  over  i  ^^  q  inch)  in  diameter,  the  smaller 
ones  being  only  about  one-sixth  that  diameter,  there  being  scarcely  any 
granules  of  intermediate  sizes.  The  large  wheat  starch  granules,  which 
are  the  important  ones  for  purposes  of  identification,  are  lenticular,  thus 
having  the  appearance  of  being  globular  when  seen  on  their  fiat  sur- 
face. The  "  hilum,"  and  the  layers  forming  the  ^^  concentric  rings  "  in 
other  starch  granules,  are  rarely  distinguishable  in  wheat  starch. 

Uses. — ^For  powdering,  and  thus  protecting,  irritated,  inflamed,  or 
chafed  surfaces,  in  urticaria,  prickly  heat>  etc.  Starch  jelly  or  paste  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  remedies,  especially  in  enemas  ; 
or  alone  as  a  demulcent  in  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  It  is  also  a  nu- 
trient. 

Starch  paste,  or  starch  mixed  with  water,  is  the  best  antidote  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  iodine,  but  must  be  followed  by  emetics  and  lax- 
atives. 

Starch  is  also  used  for  bandages,  and  finally  as  a  conspergative  for 
pills,  suppositories,  troches,  etc. 

For  other  starches,  see  Mays,  Oryza,  etc. 

AMYLI  DEOOOTUM. 

Dbcoction  of  Stabch. 

Starch  Paste. 

Triturate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  starch  with  one  thousand  cubic  cen- 
timeters (34  fluidounces)  water,  gradually  added,  and  then  bring  the 
mixture  to  the  boiling  point. 

The  preparation  is  finished  when  the  white  mixture  becomes  a  homo- 
geneous semitransparent  paste  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

Uses* — Used  alone  as  a  soothing  enema  in  irritation  of  the  batoels  ; 
used  also  as  a  vehicle  for  other  remedies. 

Formerly  starch  paste  was  much  more  frequently  employed  than 
now  for  stiffening  bandages,  plaster-of -Paris  having  taken  its  place  to  a 
great  extent. 

Dose. — Ad  libitum. 
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Fid.  36.— Wluat  atarch,  nuigiufiad.  Fia  97.— Stuoh  of  badey. 


FlQ.  28.— PoUto  itazoh,  nlarsed.  Fia  29L-^i(0  ■taroh,  mtgatfina. 
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Fio.  80L— Tapiooft  staroh, 


Fia  81.— Mazanta  arrowroot,  magnified. 


na  as.— Com  fterdh,  enlaxged. 


Fia.  SSL— Bioe  staroh,  magnifiad. 
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AMTLI  GLTCERITUM ;  U.  S. 
Glycbsite  of  Stabch. 

Rub  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  staroh  into  powder, 
and  sift  it  through  a  No.  60  sieve.  Then  weigh  out  nine  hundred  grams 
(31  ounces  337  grains)  glycerin  (corresponding  to  722  cubic  centimeters, 
or  24^  fluidounces),  and  triturate  the  starch  in  a  mortar  with  a  portion 
of  the  glycerin  until  well  mixed.  Then  add  the  remainder  of  the  gly- 
cerin,  transfer  the  whole  to  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  and  apply  a 
heat  between  140°  and  144"*  C.  (284°  to  291°  F.),  stirring  constantly 
with  a  horn  spatuU  until  the  starch  is  completely  combined  with  the 
glycerin,  forming  a  translucent  jelly. 

When  the  starch  begins  to  swell  near  the  bottom  or  the  sides  of  the 
dish,  the  heat  should  be  somewhat  lowered  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
lumps,  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  afterward  to  rub 
down.  The  water  in  the  glycerin  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the 
jelly,  as  the  starch  would  not  swell  if  the  water  present  is  insufficient  in 
quantity.  Sometimes,  when  the  glycerin  is  exceptionally  concentrated, 
the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  materially  hastens 
and  facilitates  the  process. 

Glycerite  of  starch  is  a  semisolid,  semitranslucent,  grayish -white, 
gelatinous  mass.  It  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  medicaments  intended  for 
external  application,  and  has  the  advantage. of  being  easily  washed  o£E 
with  water  whenever  desired.  Eye-salves,  as,  for  instance,  ointment  of 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  when  prescribed  for  anointing  the  eyelids» 
may  well  be  made  with  glycerite  of  starch  in  place  of  fat,  provided  the 
glycerin  from  which  it  was  made  was  perfectly  pure. 

Glycerite  of  starch  is  also  used  per  «6  as  a  soothing  application  to 
chafed  surfaces,  chapped  hands,  etc. 


Anacardium  Oooidentale. 

Occidental  (ob  True)  Anacardium. 
Anaoardii  OccidentcUis  FructvA —  CaaJiew  Nvt, 

Origin. — Anacardium  occidefitaley  Linn6  {Anacardiaceod). 

Habitat* — Tropical  America ;  naturalized  in  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies. 

Part  used.— The  fruit. 

Description  and  Constituents.— See  Figs.  34  and  35.    A  kidney- 
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shaped,  grajiBh-brown  nut  about  twenty-five  millimeterB  (1  incli)  lon^, 
eighteen  millimeters  (}  inch) 
broad,  and  eight  millimeters  (^ 
inch)  thick.  It  is  marked  hy  a 
scar  at  one  end.  The  shell  is  hard 
and  brittle,  and  contains  a  very 
acrid,  vesicating,  yellowish  or 
reddish  oil,  some  acrid  resin,  tan- 
nin, etc  The  kernel  is  white  and  ' 
contains  some  bland  fixed  oil. 

Uses. — ^The  kernel,  raw  or  ■^"•' 

roasted,  is  edible.    The  rind  fur-  ^/'«-  ^■.  t^-fMbtw  Fnt,  whole  ud  longi- 

.  tndmu  MOUoo,  nktonl  lue. 

nishea  an  acnd  juice,  sometimes 

employed  to  destroy  toartt  and  vegetations.    The  oil  from  the  rind  has 
,^^,  been  employed  as  a  vermifuge  in  doses  of  0.3  gram  (3 

drops). 

ANACABDIUM  OBIENTALK 
OfiiBNTAL  Cashew  Not. 
The  Oriental  Caaheio  Nut,  from  Semecarpti$  Ana- 
eardium  of  East  India,  is  heart-shaped,  flattish,  blackish 
brown,  contains  a  brown  acrid  juice  in  the  shell.     Like 
w'cSew^Sl   *^®   '™®  Anacardiura  in  oonstitueQts   and  properties, 
aatana  di*.  gee  Fig.  36. 

Anemopsifl. 

Aheuopsis. 
Anemopsidia  Radix  —  Yerba  Mansa. 

Origin. — Anemvptis  eal^fomica.  Hooker  {Saururacece). 

Habitat. — Southern  California  and  Northern  Mexico. 

Part  used.— The  root. 

Description. — Brown,  wrinkled  pieces,  from  six  to  twelve  milli- 
meters (J  to  J  inch)  in  diameter,  with  four  to  ten  fieshy  rootlets  in  a 
bunch  on  one  side  of  the  npper  part  of  the  root  near  the  leaf  bases.  It 
is  pinkish  within.  Odor  pungent,  disagreeable,  and  the  taste  biting, 
afterward  leaving  an  impression  of  astriogenoy.  Sometimes  grass 
stems  grow  through  the  substance  of  the  roots,  entering  and  emerging 
at  points  several  inches  distant  in  some  cases  (Lloyd). 

ConstituerrtS. — About  five  per  cent,  of  a  pungent  aromatic  vola- 
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tile  oil,  whicb  is  heavier  than  water,  and  turns  blue  when  agitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.     Also  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Said  to  be  of  use  in  diarrfuea  and  dytentery 
depending  on  malaria ;  also  in  intermittent  or  malarial  ferer. 

Dose. — One  to  four  grams  (16  to  60  grains) ;  best  in  fluid  extract. 

'  Diu.  Fecit. 

Anetki  FHtctua. 
Origin. — An^um  ffraveokns,  L,ma6  ( Z/h^^ell^ercB). 
Habitat.— Cultivated. 

Description. — See  Figs.  37- 
39. 

Brown,  oval,  flat,  about  three 
millimeters  (^  inch)  long,  with  three 
dorsal,  sharp-keeled  ribs,  and  the 
two  lateral  ribs  forming  a  thin 
broad  margin.  Odor  and  taste  aro- 
matic. 

Constituents. — ^The  principal 
.  constituent  is  a  volatile  oil. 

L  Uses.  —  Aromatic,    stimulant, 

and    carminative.     Used  in  JkUu- 
lent  colic,    indigeetion,  etc    Fre- 
quently employed  as  a  condiment  in  soups,  sauces,  pickles,  etc. 

An^elicaB  Radix. 

AtTGELtCA  Root. 

Origin. — Arcfiangeliea  atropurpurea,  Hofiman  ( UmbeUi/ercB). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Description. — About  ten  to  fifteen  centimeters  (4  to  6  inches)  long, 
and  one  to  two  centimeters  (about  i  inch)  thick,  grayish-brown,  wrinkled 
externally,  whitish  or  yellowish,  spongy  within.  The  bark  is  about  the 
same  thickness  as  the  woody  portion.  Large  resin  ducts  are  found  in 
the  barb.  Must  not  be  so  dry  as  to  be  brittle.  Has  a  strongly  aromatic 
odor  and  a  sweetish  pungent  taste.  The  powder  is  light  yellowish- 
gray. 

American  angelica  root  has  not  been  analyzed,  but  it  evidently  con- 
tains the  same  principles  as  have  been  found  in  the  European  drug, 
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wbiofa  is  obtained  from  Archangelica  aatwa.  Fries,  and  whiob  is  cot 

used  \a  this  country.    These  constituents  are  a  ooXoTlaw  volatile  oil  of  a 

strong  aromatio  odor  and  campboraceous 

taste,  a  pungent  but  odorless  resin   (called 

angelicin),   valeriania    acid,    and    angelido 

acid,  which  is  pungent  and  aromatic.    There 

is  also  a  bitter  principle  present. 

Should  not  be  so  dry  as  to  be  brittle,  and 
must  not  be  damaged  by  insects. 

Medicinal  Uses.— This  drug  is  aro- 
matic, stimulant,  and  carminatiye.  In  !arge 
doses  expectorant  and  diaphoretic  or  diure- 
tic; occasionally  emetic. 

Used  inJlcUulent  colic,  urinary  trovhUs, 
chronic  bronchitis,  etc. 

Dose. — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75 
grains). 

ANGEUO^  EADICIS  EXTRACTUM 

FLUIDUM. 

Fluid  Extbact  of  Angelica  Boot. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S.  fluidounces), 
use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 
17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No. 
60  powder. 

As  a  mcnttruum  use  aloohol  and  water, 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  three  hundred 
grams  (aboat  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to 
every  one  hundred  grams  (about  3}  fiuid- 
ouneea)  of  water.  For  suggestions  as  to 
details,  see  page  451. 

Doie. — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters       p,Q.  40.— G«Tmaa   Aosalios 
(30  to  75  minims).  ^"^  "*""'  "*»■ 

ANGEUOJS  SPIRITUS  COMPOSITUS. 

COMPOITND   SpEBIT   OF   AmGBUCA. 

Put  one  hundred  and  sixty  grams  (5  ounces  280  grains)  angelica 
root,  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  valerian,  and  forty  grams  (1 
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ounce  ISO  grains)  juniper  berri^,  previously  cut  and  bruised,  into  a 
pharniaceatica)  still.  Add  nine  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (30  fluid- 
ounces)  alcohol  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (40 
fluidounces)  water.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Distil  off  one  liter' 
(34  fluidounces).  Dissolve  twenty  grams  (308  grains)  camphor  in  the 
distillate.     FOter. 

Angelloso  Fruotns. 

AHOELICA  FbTHT. 

The  fruit  ot  Archanffelica  atropurpurea,  Hoffman. 

Yellow,  flat,  elliptic,  the  mericarpB  having  three  thick-heeled  dorsal 


Fic.  41. — AngellM  Fmit,  wbola,  natsnl  rdn,  and  mlATged,  mnd  tcazuTtCM  w<rti<m  enlarged. 

ridges  and  two  broad-winged  lateral  ridges.     The  fruit  contains  numer- 
OUB  oil-ducts.     Contains  an  aromatio  Tolatile  oil. 
Used  as  a  flavoring  agent. 


Angustnra. 

Anoustuba. 
Angtutura  Cortex. 
Origin. —  Qaiipea  Cueparia,  St.  Hilaire  {SutacecB). 
Habitat. — South  America,  along  the  Orinoco. 
Part  U»6d.— The  bark. 
Description. — ^Troughs  or  quills,  several  inches  or  even  a  foot  or 
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more  long,  and  one-twenty-fourth  to  one-eightb  inch  thick.    Externally 

yellowish -gray,  OT^  if  the  outer  bark 

is    removed,    reddish-brown ;    inner 

surface  ciunatnou  brown.     Fracture 

smooth,     resinous,      reddish -brown, 

showing  dark  oil-cells  and  shining 

crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium.     Has 

an  aromatjo  odor  and  a  bitter  taste.* 

Constituents.  —  Contains  Tola- 
tile  oil,  resin,  and  a  bitter  principle 
called  eutparin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Angustnra  is 

a  simple  bitter  tonio  in  doses  of  0.6 

to  %  grams  (8  to  30  grains).    Average        Pio.  43.— Angaitnn  Bark,  traureiw 

dose  aboat  one  gram  (16  gruns).  ■•otwn,  nwgnifled. 

ANGUSTUILE  EXTRACTtJM  FLUIDUM. 
Fi.t7iD  ExTBAor  OF  Anqhstuba. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent— 17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  Na  60  powder. 

As  a  mejuitnntm  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Dose. — 1  to  Z.6  cubic  oentimeters  (16  to  40  minims). 

ANGUSTmLE  INFUSUM. 
Infusion  of  Angostcba. 

From  fifteen  grams  (about  }  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces).  About  the 
same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose> — Twenty-five  to  fifty  cubio  centimeters  (6  to  13  fluidrachms). 

*  "  Falte  Angv»hira  Bark  "  !■  a  mytb  oi  tradition,  oomin^  to  ni  from  ths  begin- 
□ing  of  tbis  oentnry,  when  a  bark  of  a  variety  of  strychno!,  by  Bcddent  or  tbtoagh 
Ignoianca,  was  aold  instead  of  Angnatnca  bark.  The  term  atkoald  ba  dropped,  espa- 
<A»31j  as  tlie  two  batks  do  not  resemble  Mob  otliei  at  alL  * 

10 
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Anilina. 

Aniline* 

An  alkaloid  obtained  as  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  ooal-tar. 

It  is  a  colorless,  oily,  inflammable  liquid  of  a  peculiar  odor,  remind- 
ing of  wine,  and  of  a  burning,  aromatic  taste. 

Forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acids. 

Aniline  colors  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  various  chemicals  on 
aniline.  Red,  blue,  purple,  violet,  yellow,  green,  and  all  possible  shades 
of  colors  have  been  produced  in  the  way  of  coal-tar  dyes. 

Solutions  of  these  aniline  colors  in  dilute  alcohol  are  used  for  color- 
ing flavoring  extracts,  etc.,  and  very  weak  solutions  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  best.  Yellow  aniline  is  a  much  better  coloring  agent 
than  the  old-fashioned  turmeric,  or  even  saffron.  The  quantity  re- 
quired for  coloring  is  so  infinitesimal  as  to  be  wholly  unobjectionable. 

Inks  are  made  by  dissolving  aniline  colors  in  hot  water,  with  enough 
alcohol  added  to  aid  their  solution  and  to  keep  the  ink  from  spoiling,  a 
little  gum  arabic  and  sugar  being  also  put  in  to  give  body  and  luster  to  it. 
Violet  and  green  inks,  for  instance,  are  made  from  five  grams  (75  grains) 
aniline  color,  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13  fluidounces)  hot  water, 
seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (2^  fluidounces)  alcohol,  eight  grams  (120 
grains)  gum  arabic,  and  eight  grams  (120  grains)  sugar.  The  aniline  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  previously  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of 
Fater  ;  the  gum  arabic  and  sugar  are  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water,  and  the  two  liquids  are  mixed.  The  addition  of  about  five  cubic 
centimeters  (1^  fluidrachm)  fluid  extract  of  cloves  tends  to  improve  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  ink. 

Poisonous  Effects- — Aniline  colors  are  of  interest  to  the  physician, 
on  account  of  the  poisonous  effects  produced  by  some  of  these  colors. 
Fabrics  dyed  with  aniline  have  produced  eczematous  eruptions,  and 
even  such  effects  on  the  nervous  system  as  giddiness,  headache,  stag- 
gering, etc. 

Anisuin ;  IT.  S. 

Anise. 
Anisi  Fmctua — Anis^  G.,  F.,  Sp.,  and  Sw. 

Origin. — PimpineUa  Anisum,  Linn6  (  UmbeUiferoe). 

Habitat* — Cultivated  in  Italy,  Germany,  England,  eto. 

Part  used.— The  fruit. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  36.    Must  be  sound, 
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ol«SD,  and  have  the  strong,  sweet,  aronuitio  odor  and  tfcste  belonging  to 
it.     See  Figs.  43-46. 

ConstttU«ntli — Contains  about  two  per  cent,  volatik  oU, 


Medicinal  Uses. — Anise  is  a  stimulant  carminative  used  injlatn- 
lent  colic,  etc.     It  is  also  used  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  flavoring  agent. 
D086« — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 

ANISI  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  of  Anisb. 

Infuse  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  bruised  anise  about  fifteen 
minutes  in  five  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (17  flaidOunoes)  hot  water, 
and  then  strain. 

AnUi  Olenin ;  IT.  S. 

Oil  of  Anisb. 

AnUi  Aetheroleitm — VolatiU  Oil  of  Anise. 

Origin. — The  new  Fhannacopceia  permits  the  use  of  either  volatile 
oil  of  anise,  or  volatile  oil  of  star  anise,  both  being  designated  as  "  oil 

Most  or  nearly  all  of  the  "  Essential  Oil  of  Anise  "  on  the  market  is 
really  volatile  oil  of  star  anise. 

Description.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  333.  It  will  be  seen 
that  volatile  oil  of  anise  congeals  readily  at  above  10*  C.  (50"  F.)  while 
the  volatile  oil  of  star  anise  does  not  congeal  until  at  about  2°  C. 
(35.6°  F.). 

Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  fruit  in  doses  of  0.3  to  1  cubio 
centimeter  (6  to  16  drops). 
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AiaSI  AQUA ;  U.  S. 
Akise  Wateb. 

Distribute  one  gram  (15  grains)  volatile  oil  of  anise  on  two  grams 
(30  grains)  cotton,  and  percolate  through  it  five  hundred  cubic  centime- 
ters (17  fluidounces)  of  distilled  water.    (See  Aquas  Aromaticie.) 

Anise  water  is  an  aromatic  and  slightly  carminative  vehicle  for  other 
medicines  in  colic^  etc. 

Dose.— Fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidoonce). 

ANISI  ELiEOSACCHAEUM. 

Anisb  Sugas. 

Triturate  one  gram  (15  grains)  volatile  oil  of  anise  with  fifty  grams 
(1  ounce  330  grains)  finely  powdered  sugar  until  intimately  mixed. 
Used  to  flavor  powders. 

ANISI EUXIIL 
Anise  Cobdial. 

Bruise  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  anise  and  macerate 
it  five  days  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (8^  fluid- 
ounces)  alcohol.  Strain,  filter,  and  then  add  three  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  simple  syrup  and  enough  anise  water 
to  make  the  whole  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluid- 
ounces). 

Anise  cordial  is  used  in  infantile  colic. 

Dose. — For  an  infant,  from  one  to  twenty  drops, 

ANISI  ESSENTIA ;  B. 
Essence  of  Anise. 

Dissolve  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  volatile  oil  of  anise 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  rectified 
spirit  (strength  :  90  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol). 

Dose. — 0.50  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (8  to  15  minims).  This  prepa- 
ration of  the  British  PharmacopoBia  should  not  be'  confounded  with  the 
spirit  of  anise  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopcaia  (see  below). 
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ANISI  PULVIS  COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  Anise  Powder. 

Mix  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  heavy  magnesia,  thirty  grams  (1  ounce) 
powdered  rhubarb,  7.5  grams  (^  ounce)  volatile  oil  of  ^nise,  and  ten 
grams  (154  grains)  alcohol. 

The  volatile  oil  is  iirst  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  and  then  triturated 
with  the  magnesia,  after  which  the  rhubarb  is  added,  and  the  whole 
mixed  intimately. 

The  preparation  has  a  pink,  or  brownish-pink  color. 

It  is  used  in  the  summer  diarrhcecu  of  children,  especially  if  caused 
by  the  presence  of  indigestible  substances  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
if  accompanied  with  colic. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  0.5  gram  (5  to  8  grains). 

ANISI  SPIRITUS ;  U.  S. 

Spibit  of  Anise. 

Dissolve  ten  grams  (154  grains)  oil  of  anise  in  ninety  grams  (3f 
fluidounces)  alcohol 

Used  for  flavoring. 

ANISI  SPIRITUS  AMMONIATUS. 
Ammoniated  Spibit  of  Anise. 
Zdquor  Ammonii  AnisatuSy  G. 

Dissolve  ten  ^rams  (154  grains)  volatile  oil  of  anise  in  two  hundred 
and  forty  grams  (8  ounces  200  grains,  measuring  about  10  fluidounces) 
alcohol,  and  add  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains,  or  about  If  fluidounce) 
water  of  ammonia. 

The  product  is  clear,  yellowish. 

Dose.*-0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

ANISI  STEUPUS. 

Stbup  of  Anise. 

Dissolve  six  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (23  ounces)  sugar  in  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  anise  water  without 
using  heat. 

Used  for  flavoring. 
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Antbemis ;  U.  S. 

AjITHEllIB. 

AtOhemidia  .Flores — ChamomiUa  Romana — Rdmiache  KamiUe,  G.; 
Chamomile  Eomaine,  F.;  Eomersk  KamomiUa,  Sw. — Jiotnan 
Chamomile/  English  ChamomUe. 

Origin. — Aiithemit  nohUis,  Linnfi  {Composita). 

Habitat. — Cultivated  in  Europe. 

Part  used. — The  flower  head. 

Dascrlption. — See  the  figures,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  37. 
MuBt  have  a  bright,  good  color, 
strong,  pleasant,  aromatic  odor, 
and  bitter  taste.  A  discolored 
drug  must  be  rejected. 

Constituents.— From 

three-fifths  to   four-fifths   per 
cent,  of  blue  or  greenish  volatile 
JM  S^ij^^       Vf4       oil,  and  a  bitter  principle  not 

ftl  \^^  ^        ««li  known. 

Medicinal  Uses.— Chamo- 
mile is  a  stimulant  tonic  and 
carminative.      In    Urge    doses 
emetic.     Most   frequently    em- 
ployed   as     a    diaphoretic,    in 
copious    draughts   of    hot  but 
weak  infusion,  while  the  patient 
is  covered  up  in  bed.     The  dia- 
Km.  «-iS.-i.tbm».    W1.1.  Ii.™i«d.   phorat'o  elect  »  in.inly  du«  to 
vertioaliection  of  flower-head,  ny  and  diikSoreU,    tfae  hot  water,  though  promoted 
rtipo.  «.d  frait,  .U  enUrgod.  ^^  ^^^  relaxation  produced  by 

the  nauseating  effect  of  the  chamomile.  Externally  chamomile  is  often 
used  to  relieve  pain,  in  the  form  of  hot  fomentations  over  the  abdomen 
in  colic,  in  retention  of  urine,  etc. 

Small  bags  or  pillows  filled  with  chamomile,  applied  warm,  often  re- 
lieve toolha<Ae  or  facial  nevralffia. 

Chamomile  is  generally  given  in  tea. 
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ANTHEMIDIS  INPUSUM. 

Infusion  of  Anthsmis. 

From  fifteen  grams  (about  ^  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  1?  U.  S.  fluidounces).  About  the 
same  strength  as  the. preparation  of  1870. 

Dose* — ^About  fifty  cubio  centimeters  (12  fluidrachms). 

ANTHEMIDIS  EXTRAOTUM. 
Extract  of  Anthsmis. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Dark  brown.  According  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  made 
by  boiling  the  flowers  with  water,  straining,  evaporating,  and  finally 
adding  some  volatile  oil  of  chamomile.     This  is  an  inferior  process. 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.65  gram  (2  to  10  grains). 

ANTHEMIDIS  OLEUM  INFUSDM. 

Infusbd  Oil  of  Chamomile. 

Chamomile  Liniment. 

Digest  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  anthemis  for  two 
hours  on  a  water-bath  with  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces)  olive  oil, 
stirring  occasionally.     Strain  by  expression  and  filter. 

Used  as  a  liniment. 

AnUieiiiidls  Oleum. 

Oil  of  Ghamomils. 

Anthemidia  JEtheroUum —  VblcUile  Oil  of  Anthemis. 

A  volatile  oil  lighter  than  water  and  having  a  blue  or  greenish  color 
and  the  strong  characteristic  odor  of  Roman  (or  English)  chamomile. 
Seldom  employed. 

Antiaris. 

Upas  Antiab. 
Javanese  Arrovi^Poison. 
Origin. — Antiaris  toxicaria,  Lesch  {VrtieacecB). 

Habitat.— Java. 
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Description. — A  gum-resinous  exudation.  It  is  a  reddish-browD, 
waxy  substance,  of  an  extremely  bitter,  acrid  taste.  Forms  an  emul- 
sion with  water,  and  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  poisonous  con- 
stituent is  antiariHy  which  has  been  obtained  in  white  crystalline  scales, 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  present  in  the  gum-resin. 

Upas  Antiar  is  the  most  if  not  the  only  important  ingredient  in  the 
celebrated  Upas  arrow -poison  of  Java. 

Medicinal  Properties. — It  has  not  been  used  in  medicine,  but  its 
effects  resemble  those  of  Calabar  bean. 

Antimonimii. 

AimMONT. 

Stibium — HegtUm  Antimonii — Antimony  G.;  Antimoiney  F.;  AntU 

moniOy  Sp.;  Antimon^  Sw. 

A  bright,  tin-white,  heavy  metal  of  crystalline  structure;  brittle  and 
pulverizable;  melting  at  425°  C.  (nearly  800°  F.).  It  is  not  affected  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  nor  by  cold  sulphuric  acid.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it, 
the  oxide  being  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  powder.  Nitro-hydrochloric 
acid  dissolves  the  metal. 

Alloys  of  antimony  are  much  used.  Britannia  m^al  consists  of 
one  part  antimony  and  one  part  tin  ;  t^/pe  metal  contains  three  to  four 
parts  lead  and  one  part  antimony,  with  occasionally  some  copper  or 
bismuth  added. 

The  salts  of  antimony  are  decomposed  by  water  unless  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  free  acid  is  present.  Tartaric  acid  prevents  precipitation. 
Potassa  or  ammonia  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  antimony  salts  ;  the 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  potassa,  but  not  in  ammonia.  Acid 
solutions  of  antimony  compounds  give  orange-red  precipitates  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid. 

The  only  medicinal  chemical  preparation  of  antimony  which  is  solu- 
ble in  water  to  any  considerable  extent  is  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassium. 

Antimonii  Chloridi  Idquor;  B« 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  AirriMOirr. 
Butter  of  Antimony. 

Prepared  by  boiling  finely  powdered  sulphide  of  antimony  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  until  saturated,  and  boiling  down  the  solution  to  47° 
Baum6  (1.48  specific  gravity). 

It  is  an  acid  liquid  of  yellowish*red  color  (from  iron  chloride),  and 
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yields  a  white  precipitate  when  mixed  with  water.     This  precipitate  is 
oxychloride  ofantimonyy  also  called  AlgarotK a  powder. 

Mast  be  kept  in  glass*8toppered  bottles,  being  too  corrosive  for. 
corks. 

Medicinal  U868« — ^Powerfully  escharotic,  and  employed  to  destroy 
diseased  tissues,  as  in  bites  of  rabid  animdUy  malignant  picstuley  chancre, 
syphilitic  vegetatienSf  etc.  If  taken  internally  it  is  an  exceedingly  cor- 
rosive poison,  to  be  combated  with  chalk,  magnesia,  etc. 

Antimonil  et  Potassil  TaiTtras ;  IT.  S. 

TaBTRATB   of  Ain^IMONT  AND   POTASSIUM. 

AfUimonioso-Potassicus  Tartras — Antimonium  Tartaratum  /  Tartarus 
Stibiatits/  Tartras  StUnco-Kalicus — JBrechtoeinstein,  G.;  Tartrate 
depotasse  et  d^antimoinCy  Tartrate  emkiquey  Tartre  StiMi,  F.;  Tar- 
trato  Antimonico-PotasicOy  Tartrato  emeticOy  Sp.;  ^rdkvinsten, 
KrdksaUy  Sw. — Tartar  MnetiCy  Tartarated  Antimony. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  37. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium  soon 
spoils,  like  most  solutions  containing  compounds  of  the  organic  acids. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  will  prevent  this  from  moulding. 

Must  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^This  is  the  form  in  which  antimony  is  generally 
employed  in  medicine.  In  small  doses  it  is  nauseant,  and,  like  other 
remedies  of  this  kind,  produces  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  increased 
perspiration  and  expectoration,  and  flow  of  bile. 

In  larger  doses,  0.05  gram  (1  grain)  or  more,  it  produces  vomiting  ac- 
companied by  much  nausea  and  depression.  The  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  become  profuse  until  they  resemble  the  *^  rice-water  discharges" 
of  cholera. 

The  depression  and  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  caused  by  tartar  emetic, 
favor  subsequent  absorption  of  other  remedies. 

Tartar  emetic  is  much  used  in  small  doses  as  an  expectorant  and 
nauseant  in  the  first  stages  of  many  diseases,  such  as  acute  catarrhy 
bronchitis,  etc. 

Poisonous  Effects. — In  toxic  doses  this  remedy  produces  intense 
gastro-intestinal  irritation,  vomiting,  purging,  epigastric  pain,  extreme 
depression,  collapse,  occasionally  convulsions  and  death. 

Tannic  acid  and  preparations  containing  it,  forming  insoluble  tan- 
nates,  are  useful  as  antidotes  for  tartar  emetic. 
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The  gastro-intestinal  irritation  and  the  depression  must  be  combated 
with  demulcents^  opium,  and  stimulants. 

Dose  as  an  expectorant  and  nauseant,  0.005  to  0.015  gram  (^  to  ^ 
grain);  as  an  emetic,  0.03  to  0.12  gram  (^  to  2  grains). 

ANTIMONII  EMPLASTRUM. 
Antimony  Plasteb. 

Melt  together  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  Burgundy 
pitch  and  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  yellow  wax,  strain  the  mixture,  then 
add  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  powdered  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potas- 
sium, and  stir  well  until  the  mixture  thickens  by  cooling. 

The  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium  must  be  in  extremely  fine 
(impalpable)  powder. 

This  preparation  was  official  in  the  old  Pharmacopodia  (1870),  but 
without  the  yellow  wax,  the  addition  of  which  improves  its  consistence. 
It  is  not  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia. 

Uses* — A  suppurant  application  to  produce  counter-irritation. 

ANTIMONII  UNGUENTTJM. 

Antimonial  Ointment. 

Antimonioso-Potassid  Tartratis  Vhguentum;  Vhguenhtm  StUnaium 
— PockenacUbey  6. ;  Pammade  StUniey  Pommade  cPAtUhenriethy  F. ; 
Ointment  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassium. 

Mix  intimately  one  gram  (15  grains)  tartrate  of  antimony  and  po- 
tassium, in  impalpable  powder,  with  four  grams  (60  grains)  lard. 

An  improvement  in  this  preparation  would  be  the  substitution  of 
petroleum  ointment  for  the  lard. 

Medicinal  Uses- — Now  very  rarely  employed.  Formerly  used  as 
a  suppurative  counter-irritant  in  tubercular  meningitis^  etc.  It  pro- 
duces no  good  results,  and  is  apt  to  leave  disfiguring .  scars  which  are 
permanent. 

ANTIMONII  VINUM;  U.  S. 

Wine  of  Antimony. 

Vinum  Stibiatum — JSrechwein,  G.;   Vin  antimoniiy   Vtn  Stibie^  F.; 
Vino  de  Tartrato  Antimonico  Potasico  ;   Vino  emetico,  Sp.;  ITrdk- 
viny  Sw. — Antimonial  Wine, 

Dissolve  four  grams  (62  grains)  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium 
in  sixty  grams  (2  fiuidounces)  boiling  water,  and  mix  the  hot  solution 
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with  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces  70  grains)  stronger  white  wine  (see 
page  1022).  Filter  through  paper,  and  then  add  through  the  filter 
enough  stronger  white  wine  to  make  the  filtered  liquid  weigh  one  thou- 
sand grams  (35  ounoes  120  grains). 

Medicinal  Uses* — ^It  is  used  as  an  expectorant  and  nauseant,  but 
seldom  as  an  emetic.     Frequently  added  to  cough  mixtures. 

Dose* — 0.5  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (8  to  15  minims),  repeated  at  short 
intervals  until  the  effect  is  produced. 


Antlmonii  Oaddum ;  U.  S. 

OxiDs  OP  Antimony. 

Antimoniosum  Oxidum;  Antimonious  Oxide — Stibium  Oxydatum ; 
Oxidum  SHbicufn^—Antimonoxt/dy  G.;  Oxyde  d'antimaine,  F.;  Ox- 
ide aniunonioOf  Sp. ;  AnHmonoxidy  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests. — ^See  the  Pharmacopceia,  pages  37  and  38. 

Uses* — For  preparing  antimonial  powder.  It  has  the  properties  of 
other  antimony  preparations,  but  in  a  milder  degree  owing  to  its  com- 
parative insolubility. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.25  gram  (1  to  4  grains). 


ANTIMONIALIS  PULVIS ;  U.  S. 
Antimonial  Powdeb. 
Jamesf  Powder, 

Mix  intimately,  by  trituration,  thirty-three  grams  oxide  of  antimony 
and  sixty-seven  grams  precipitated  phosphate  of  calcium,  or  one  ounce 
of  the  former  with  two  ounces  of  the  latter. 

The  original  and  genuine  James'  powder  was  a  preparation  of 
variable  and  uncertain  composition,  and  this  official  preparation  is  a 
decided  improvement  upon  the  ^'genuine." 

Medioinal  'Uses* — Same  as  of  oxide  of  antimony. 

Dose. — 0.03  to  0.1  gram  (|  to  2  grains)  as  a  diaphoretic;  0.25  to  1 
gram  (4  to  15  grains)  as  an  emetic. 
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Antimonii  Ozysiilpliiiretimu 

OXYSULPHUBKT   OF   AnTIMONY. 

ITermes  Mineralia — Stibium  Sulphuratum  Hubeum;  Sulphur  Stibic^ 
turn  Rubeum ;  AUcermea  aurificum  minercUe — MinercUkermeSf  G.; 
Sul/ure  cTarUimaine  hydratiy  ITermes  Minkraly  Poudre  des  chartreux^ 
F.;  Querm^  mineral^  OxisiUfuro  de  Antimonio  hidratado,  Sp.; 
Kermes^  Sw. — ITermes  Mineral, 

When  properly  prepared  this  is  a  beautiful  soft,  velyety,  dark  pur- 
plish-brown (not  brown  or  red)  powder.  It  is  a  mixture  of  antimonious 
sulphide  with  antimonious  oxide  in  varying  proportions.  On  account 
of  its  variable  composition  it  has  been  dropped  from  Hhe  Pharmacopoeia 
(1880).  The  discontinuance  of  its  use  would  perhaps  be  no  sacrifice, 
since  other  similar  preparations  of  antimony  remain,  all  having  about 
the  same  effects. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  antimonium  sulphuratum. 
It  has  been  much  praised  as  an  emetic  in  croup.  In  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope it  is  frequently  prescribed  in  powders  and  mixtures  for  coughs. 

Dose. — 0.01  to  0.05  gram  (^  to  1  grain)  two  or  three  times  daily. 
As  an  emetic,  0.25  to  1  gram  (4  to  15  grains). 

The  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia  has  an  expectorant  cough  powder  un- 
der the  title  of 

PULVIS  GUMMOSUS  STEBIATUS, 

which  consists  of  2.50  grams  (38^  grains)  kermes  mineral,  22.50  grams 
(350  grains)  sugar,  and  seventy-five  grams  (2  ounces  280  grains)  com- 
pound althaea  powder  (see  page  111). 

Antimonii  Sulphidum;  IT.  S. 

Sulphide  op  Antimony. 

Antimoniosum,  Sulphidum;  Antimonious  Sulphide — Antimonii  Sid- 
phuretum;  Antimonium  Nigrum,}  Stibium  Sulphuratum;  SiU- 
furetum  Stibicum — Schwe/elepiessfflanZy  G.;  SulfUre  d^antimoine, 
Antimoine  cruSy  F,;  Antimonio  crudo^  Sulfkiro  antimonicOy  Sp.; 
SpetsglanSy  Svafoelantim^ony  Sw. — Black  Antimony;  Black  Sul- 
phuret  of  Antimony, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  38.  Much 
of  the  commercial  '^ Black  Antimony^  or  ^^ Black  Sulphuret  of  Anti- 
mony "  in  powder  is  largely  adulterated.    As  it  b  used  only  in  powder, 
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however,  and  as  pharmacists  cannot  conveniently  powder  it,  the  neces- 
sity of  testing  the  powdered  sulphide  of  antimony  is  obvious.  It  must 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  but  a  slight  residue. 

11303. — ^For  making  other  preparations  of  antimony.  Medicinal 
properties  similar  to  those  of  sulphurated  antimony. 

D086* — 0.25  to  1  gram  (4  to  15  grains).  Usually  given  in  combina- 
tion with  drastic  purgatives. 

ANTIMONn  SULPHIDUM  PURIFIC ATUM ;  U.  S. 

PUBIFIBD   SlTLPHiPB   OP  AnTIMONY. 

.Antimaniomm  Sulphidum  Purificatum — Purified  Antimontous  Sul^ 

phide. 

Not  in  the  Pharmacopoaia  of  1870.  Prepared  according  to  the  new 
Pharmacopoeia  (1880)  by  macerating  the  native  sulphide  of  antimony, 
in  finest  powder,  with  water  of  ammonia  for  several  days,  and  then 
'washing  the  residue  with  water.  This  removes  all  but  traces  of  arsenic. 
See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  38  and  39. 

Utod  for  the  preparation  of  sulphurated  antimony. 

Antimonii  Salphidiun  FlaTimi* 

Yellow  Antimony  Sulphide. 

Antimonicum    Sulphidum/    Antimonic  Sulphide — Pentasulphide  of 

Antimony. 

This  sulphide  of  antimony  is  official  in  several  pharmacopoeias,  and 
is  probably  less  liable  to  variation  or  change  than  the  sulphurated  anti- 
mony or  the  ozysulphuret  of  antimony.     It  is  prepared  as  follows  : 

Preparation. — Mix  three  hundred  and  sixty  grams  (12  ounces  300 
grains)  purified  sulphide  of  antimony  and  eighty  grams  (2  ounces  360 
grains)  sublimed  sulphur.  Put  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120 
grains)  solution  of  soda  (containing  twenty  per  cent.  Na,0,  or  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.29)  in  a  clean  iron  pot ;  add  the  mixture  of  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  sulphur.  Boil  the  contents  of  the  pot,  replacing  the 
water  lost  by  evaporation  from  time  to  time  and  stirring  constantly, 
until  no  more  of  the  powder  dissolves.  Filter.  Evaporate  the  filtrate 
to  crystallization.  Rinse  the  crystals  carefully  with  a  little  weak  soda 
solution,  and  dry  them  by  pressing  them  between  blotting-paper.  These 
crystals  are  ^*  Schlippe's  Salt.'' 

Dissolve  one  hundred  parts  of  these  crystals  in  four  hundred  parts 
distilled  water.    Filter.     Dilute  the  filtrate  with  six  hundred  parts  dis- 
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tilled  winter  ;  pour  the  diluted  solution  slowly  and  during  constant  stir- 
ring into  a  cold  mixture  of  thirty-six  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  six  hun- 
dred parts  distilled  water.  Wash  the  precipitate  as  rapidly  as  possible 
by  affusion  and  decantation  with  distilled  water,  express  the  remainder 
of  the  water,  dry  the  precipitate  at  a  low  heat,  and  powder  it.  Must  be 
kept  in  small  well-filled  bottles,  tightly  closed  with  paraffined  corks. 

Description* — It  is  a  fine  orange*yellow  powder.  Must  be  odorless 
and  tasteless.  By  exposure  to  sunlight  or  moisture  it  becomes  dis- 
colored or  acquires  an  odor  of  hydrosulphurio  acid.  It  has  a  very 
slightly  acid  reaction,  yields  nothing  to  water,  is  entirely  soluble  in 
about  twelve  parts  ammonia  water,  and  if  prepared  as  described  does 
not  contain  arsenic. 

Dose* — 0.01  to  0.05  gram  {^  to  1  grain)  every  three  or  four  hours. 

AntilTnonlnm  Sulpburatmii ;  IT.  S. 

SlTLPHUBATED   ANTIMONY. 

Antimonii  StdphureHtm  Aureum  /  Stibium  &ulfuratitm  auranttacutn — 
Goldachtoefdy  G. ;  Soufre  dori  antimoine,  F. ;  Golden  Sulphuret  of 
Antimony — Golden  Sulphur. 

Consists  of  precipitated  antimonious  sulphide  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  antimonious  oxide. 

Preparation!  Description,  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopodia, 

page  39.  It  is  a  reddish-brown,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  nearly  all  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  when  treated 
with  it. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Frequently  added  to  cough  mixtures  in  ca- 
tarrhal  or  inflammcaory  affectioixs  of  the  pulmonary  organs.  Useful  in 
cases  accompanied  by  difficult  and  scanty  secretion  of  tough  mucus  in 
chronic  bronchitis/  also  in  bronchorrhcea  and  Uenorrhoea.  Often  com- 
bined with  squill,  senega,  ipecac,  and  other  expectorants. 

Dose. — 0.01  to  0.06  gram  (\  to  1  grain)  every  three  or  fouir  hours. 

Apiiim. 

Celsbt  Seed. 

Origin. — Apium  graveolmsy  Linn6  ( VmbettifercB). 

H  ab  itat .— Cult  i  vat  ed. 

Part  used.— The  fruit. 

Description. — About  one  millimeter  (^  inch)  long,  oval,  com- 
pressed, brown,  divided  into  two  mericarps,  each  with  five  fine  ribsj  and 
containing  twelve  oil  tubes.     Odor  and  taste  aromatic 
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Constituent*.— A  vokaiie  oii. 

Properties  and  Uses. — An  aromatio  oarminative  and  stimulaiit ; 
also  diuretio.     Used  ohiefly  as  a  flavoring  agent. 
Dose* — ^Abont  one  gram  (IS  grains). 

Apooynnm  i  V.  S. 

APOCTKnM. 

Apocj/ni    CannaHni    Jiadtx.— Canadian,  Memp,   or  Slack    Indian 
Hemp^Apoeynum  Cannabinum. 

OriK'n< — Apoeymim  canndbhumt,  Linn6  {Apoci/nace(B). 

Habitat.— The  United  Statei. 

Part  used.— Thfl  root 

Description.— See  thePhar- . 
macopceia,  page  40. 

Tlie  pharmacopoeial  descrip- 
tion ia  erroneous  in  two  particu- 
lars ;  It  states  that  the  root  is 
externally  "  pale  brown,"  and 
that  it  contains  "a  thin  pith," 
whereas  it  is  ash-gray,  and  con- 
tains no  pith.  Confusion  has 
existed  in  regard  to  the  roots 
of  Apocynum  cannabinuni  and 
Apocynum  androstemi  folium. 
At  the  present  time,  and  for 
years  past,  these  drugs  have  been  ^ 
confounded  with  each  other, 
mixed  with  each  other,  and 
mixed  with  the  stems  of  both 
plants,  and  the  stem  of  one  or 
the  other  has  been  described  as 
the  root.  It  has  been  stated 
that  in  the  trade  the  roots  of 
both  plants  usoally  occur  mixed, 
when,  in  fact,  this  is  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  a  mixture  «.«...  u 
Ot  the  root  with  the  stem  of  the  staoi,  natanl  dia ;  *,  <uide*elap«d  bad* ;  b  and 
same  species.                                 "^  "^  """'^  •^•'  "*^"  "'""  ""■  '""«*  "^ 

We  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  numerous  specimens  of  drugs 
sold  respectively  as  Apocynum  cannablnum,  and  m  Apooynum  androsse- 
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mifolium.  Most  of  these  specimens  consisted  chiefly  of  roots  and  stems 
of  Apooynum  cannabinum,  although  many  of  them  were  sent  to  us  as 
specimens  of  the  root  of  Apocynum  androsaemifolium.  In  one  single  in- 
stance only  did  we  receive  unmixed  samples  of  the  roots  of  the  two 
species  respectively. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for 
1881  (Vol.  29)  is  a  paper  on  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  two  roots, 
which  contains  material  errors,  notably  in  describing  and  figuring  sec- 
tions of  stems  sls  sections  of  the  root  of  Apocynum  androsaemifolium.  In 
another  description  the  whole  of  the  wood  is  referred  to  as  *'  medullary 
matter,"  while  at  the  same  time  a  figure  is  given  showing  bark,  wood, 
and  pith,  whereas  the  roots  of  both  plants  under  consideration  lack  pith, 
the  delicate  medullary  rays  simply  meeting  at  the  center,  where  at  most 
only  apparent  traces  of  a  slender  medullary  column  may  sometimes  be 
found. 

As  the  root  and  stem  are  mixed  in  the  drug  as  generally  occurring 
in  the  market,  we  give  here  a  differential  diagnosis  of  the  two  : 

Root.  Btbh. 

About  three  to  twelve  millixneten  (i  to  Where  the  stem  starts  from  the  root  it 

i  inch)  in  diameter^  the  greater  portion  of  is  usually  thicker  than  the  latter.    At  the 

the  pieoes  being  most  frequently  about  same  time  the  detached  pieces  of  stem 

seven  millimeters  on  the  average.  mixed  with  the  root  are  generally  some- 
what less  thick  than  the  pieoes  of  root. 

ExtemaUj  ash-gray.  Externally  brown. 

Has  thick,  blunt  wrinkles  lengthwise.  Has  fine  wrinkles  lengthwise. 

Has  deep  transverse,  often  gaping,  fls-  Has  no  deep  fissures, 
sures  through  the  bark. 

Has  no  buds.  Shows  buds. 

Bark  thick— its  thickness  being  in  the  Bark  thin, 
dry  drug  about  one-fourth  the  entire  di. 
ameter  of  the  root,  or  one- half  the  diame- 
ter of  the  wood. 

Bark  in  email  young  pieces  of  root  is  Bank  always  brown  or  darker  than  the 

interiorly  white  or  lighter  in  eolor  than  wood, 
the  wood,  but  in  older  pieces  brown  or 
darker  in  the  fracture  than  the  wood. 

Root  seldom  splits  or  tears  longitudi-  Stem  frequently  splits  longitudinally, 
nally. 

Woody  portion  of  root  is  yellowish,  and  Woody  portion   always  more  or  less 

in  young  pieoes  brittle  and  porous,  while  tough, 
in  older  pieces  it  is  fibrous  and  tough. 

Has  no  pith  or  central  cavity.  Either  has  a  plain  pith,  or  is  hollow  in 

the  center. 

Taste  extremely  bitter,  disagreeable.  Taste  slightly  or  soazoely  bitter. 
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The  root  ot  Apooynum  o&nD&binum  bu  a  reddieh-brown  cambium 
line  between  bark  and  wood.  In  the  stem  this  is  also  the  case,  and  a 
similar  brown  line  separates  the  woody  ring  of  the  stem  from  its  pith. 
The  thin  corky  layer  of  the  bark  of  both  root  and  stem  sometimes  chips 
off  in  large  blotches.  When  thoroughly  dry  the  root  breaks  readily 
with  an  abrupt  fracture ;  but  when  not  dry  it  bends  before  breaking. 

Often  the  bulk  ot  the  drug  consists  of  pieces  of  stem,  usually  of 
smaller  diameter  than  the  accompanying  pieces  of  root.  In  its  interior 
the  bark  of  the  root  varies  from  nearly  white  to  dark  brown.   Old  dark- 


Fins.  !i5-5T. — ApooTDQm  oumaUnum.  Trwurena  ■aotioni :  a,  of  root,  natnnl  bIm, 
iby ;  b.  at  root,  cnlargad.  by  Mfleoted  U^t,  after  nkkiiis  in  irktor ;  e,  of  loot,  enlaced,  bf 
tmumitted  ligbt,  after  renwTil  of  edl-«ont<oU  by  oaiubo  I;*. 

colored  bark  has  plainly  visible  resin  ducts,  and  sometimes  a  glistening 
fracture. 

The  medullaiy  rays  of  the  wood  are  continued  into  the  inner  bark, 
and  the  targe  vessels  ia  the  woody  portion  are  more  or  less  concentri- 
cally arranged,  while  the  resin  ducts  or  latioiferous  vessels  in  the  bark 
are  scattered. 

In  illustrating  the  general  appearance  of  the  two  drugs,  the  pieces 
were  purposely  selected  so  as  to  show  the  close  resemblance  between  the 
roots,  the  only  obvious  differences  being  in  the  relative  thicknesses  and 
the  color  of  their  barics. 

Differencet  between  the  root  of  Apocynum  carmabinufn  and  the  root 
o/Apocynum  androaeem^folium. : 

Boot  of  A.  CAim&Bnnjii.  Boor  ot  A,  iSDaoBXKiroi.imr. 

iK(mirt«r  general]/ mversges  seven  mil-        Diameter  geneially  averages  aboat  fonr 
B  (A  Inch).  milUmeten  (i  inch),  althoagh  pieoi^a  as 

small  snd  as  large  as  anj  of  ApooytiDin 
oannabiniun  are  foood. 
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Boot  op  A.  oakkabihttm.  Boot  of  A.  AHDBOSiEiaFOLiuM. 

ThidknesB  of  bark  about  one-fourth  the  Thiokness  of  bark  abont  one-sixth  the 

entire  diameter  of  the  dried  root.  entire  diameter  of  the  dried  root. 

Hai  oocucae,  bat  blunt  or  smooth  wiin-  Has  sharp/  rongh  wrinkles, 
kles. 

External  oolor  ash-gray.  External  color  maty  red-brown. 

Vessels  in  the  woody  portion  more  nn-  Vessels  less  numerous  and  nearly  all  in 

merons  relative  to  the  diameter  of  the  one  circle  near  the  outer  edge  of  the 

wood,  and  arranged  more  or  less  concen-  wood,  only  a  few  being  scattered  within 

trically.  thatdrde. 

The  steins  of  both  plants  closely  resemble  each  other,  but  the  stem 
of  Apocynum  androseemifolium  is  more  frequently  split  longitudinally. 
Both  stems  resemble  in  color  the  root  of  Apocynum  androssemifolium  ; 
and  this  has  led  to  the  prevailing  confusion  between  the  drugs. 

Samples  of  Euphorbia  ipecacitanha  in  our  possession  contain  pieces 
of  roots  and  stems  which  resemble  the  roots  and  stems  of  Apocynum 
androsaemifoliumy  but  have  a  more  fibrous  and  tough  wood. 

Constituents* — Bitter  extractive,  resin,  tannin,  etc. 

Nomenclature. — In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  the  name  ^'Indian 
Hemp "  was  unfortunately  given  to  "  Apocynum  cannabinum,"  prob- 
ably by  some  oversight.  The  drug  is  very  generally  called  "Black 
Indian  Hemp."  The  name  " Indian  Hemp"  belongs  to  Cannaiia  in- 
dica  alone,  and  should  not  be  applied  to  Apocynum  cannabinum.  We 
have  before  us  several  drug  lists  and  fluid  extract  lists  on  which  appear 
"  Indian  Hemp,"  "  Indian  Hemp',  Foreign,"  "  Indian  Hemp,  White,"  and 
"  Indian  Hemp,  Black."  We  have  not  found  the  name  "  Canadian 
Hemp  "  on  any  price  list.  On  the  other  hand,  we  recently  received  a  parcel 
of  roots  and  stems  of  Apocynum  cannabinum  labelled  "  Cannabis  Indica," 
sent  us  in  response  to  a  request  for  the  last-named  drug.  This  case 
furnishes  an  illustration  in  point  of  the  necessity  of  substituting  the 
botanical  names — generic  or  specific,  or  both — for  the  vernacular  Eng- 
lish names,  as  has  been  done  to  ^  considerable  extent  in  the  new  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Apocynum  cannabinum  is  a  powerful  emetic 
and  hydragogue  cathartic.  In  emetic  doses  it  produces  general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  emunctories,  and  diaphoresis  or  diuresis  generally  occurs. 
It  is  used  in  dropsies  to  remove  accumulations  of  fluid.  In  small  doses 
it  is  alterative  and  tonic.  « 

Dose* — The  dose  as  a  diaphoretic  is  0.30  gram  (5  grains)  ;  as  an 
emetic,  1  to  1.30  gram  (15  to  20  grains).  It  is  best  administered  in  the 
form  of  fluid  extract. 
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APOOYNI  CAKNABmi  EXTRAOTUM. 
Extract  of  Apoctndm  C^mfAsanns. 
Evaporate  any  desired  quaatity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  etill  warm,  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

DoM. — 0.05  to  0.5  gram  (1  to  10  grains)  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

APOOYNI  CANNABINI  EXTEACTaM  PLITIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Apocynum  Cannabindm. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — IT  TJ.  S. 
fiuidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — !?§  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  hundred  grams  (about  8J  fluidounces) 
alcohol,  and  one  hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluid- 
ounces)  -water. 

For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Dose.— 0.30  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (3  to  SO 
minims). 

Apooynnin  AndroMBmifoUuio. 

ApOOYSCU   Ain)BOB.£UIFOLinU. 

Apoeyni    Androacsmifolii    Madix — Bitter    Soot/ 
J}offebane. 

Origin. — Apoet/tmm  att4roecEmifolium,  LinnS 
{ApocynacecB). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  uied.— The  root. 

Description. — Pieces  of  various  lengths,  rarely 
exceeding  three  or  four  inches,  and  of  from  three  _ 

millimeters  {|  inch)  to  twelve  millimeters  (J  inch) 
in  diameter,  the  diameter  of  the  largest  proportion 
of  pieces  being  about  four  (or  five)  millimeters  (^       Pios.  68,  SB.— Apocy. 
inch) ;  rusty  reddish-brown  externally,  with  rough,  '""^te*'"'™!!^"^- 
sharp    wrinkles    running    lengthwise,    and    deep,   *,  nudereloped  bada;  b, 
sometimes    gaping,    transverse    fissures,    through 
which  the  white  wood  is  exposed.     The  thickness  of  the  bark  is  about 
one-sixth   the  entire  diameter  of  the  dried  root.    The  wood  is  porous, 
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brittle,  and  gives  a  short,  even  fracture.  Odor,  none  ;  taste,  very 
bitter. 

The  drug  is  usually  mixed  with  pieces  of  the  stem  of  the  same  plant, 
which  may  be  distinguished  from  the  root  by  their  buds  and  pith, 
both  of  which  are  absent  in  the  root. 

True  Apocynum  and rosffimi folium  (root)  is  not  readily  obtained  in 
the  market. 

Euphorbia  ipecacuanha  has  been  mistaken  for  Apocynum  androsce- 
mifolium,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  The  woody  portion  of  the  root 
(and  stem)  of  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha  is  stnngy  and  tough,  which  is 


FiOt.  00-63. — Apooyniun  uidrmnniifolinm.  TrsaarenM  aeotioni :  a,  of  root,  DKtnnI  (tie, 
dry ;  b,  of  root,  snUrgsd.  by  nflsoted  light,  aHai  KHking  in  waUr ;  c;  ot  ■tern,  enUrged,  bjr 
leneclMl  light,  after  loakiDg  in  wtter. 

rarely  the  case  in  the  root  of  Apocynum  and rosfemi folium,  only  a  few 
pieces  of  old  root  having  been  found  to  contain  a  fibrous  wood. 

See  also  article  on  Apocynum  cannabinum. 

Constituents. — Bitter  principle  and  resin. 

MsdJcinal  Usas. — Emetic,  diaphoretic,  and  laxative;  in  small 
doses  alterative  and  tonic.  Useful  in  h^mtic  deranpements  with  con- 
stipation, dy^>€p»ia,  and  amsnorrhcea. 

It  is  probable  that  the  effects  of  Apocynum  androsKmifoliam  and 
Apocynum  cannabinum  are  very  nearly  alike,  if  not  identically  the  same, 
to  that  a  careful  diSerential  diagnosis  between  the  two  roots  is  of  im- 
portance only  because  of  the  absolute  necessity  in  medicine  of  calling 
each  several  drug  by  its  own  proper  name,  without  which  do  reliable 
knowledge  of  pharmaco-dynamics  can  exist. 

Dose* — As  an  alterative  and  tonic,  one  gram  (15  grains)  during  the 
day ;  as  a  laxative,  one  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains)  ;  and  as  an 
emetic,  2.5  to  five  grams  (40  to  75  grains). 
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APOOYNI  ANDEOSJSMIFOLII  EXTEACTUM  FLDIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Apocynxtm  Akdbos2Bmifolium. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounoes),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  v^ater  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounoes)  alcohol,  and  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fiuidounces)  water. 

For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

D086« — ^0.50  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

ApomorpbinsB  HydroobloraB ;  U.  S. 

Hydbochlorate  of  Apomobphins. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  40.  Apomorphine  is 
an  artificial  alkaloid  prepared  from  morphine.  The  hjdrochlorate  ("  mu- 
riate ")  keeps  better  than  the  alkaloid  itself.  It  is,  however,  spoiled  by 
exposure  to  light,  and  hence  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  it  be  kept 
in  a  dark  place.  Exposure  to  air  is  also  deleterious,  and  it  is  therefore 
best  to  keep  the  preparation  in  small  vials. 

It  is  soluble  in  6.8  parts  water. 

Medicinal  Uses* — ^This  is  a  prompt  emetic,  the  use  of  which  is  not 
without  danger,  as  it  may  produce  collapse.  It  is  indicated  in  cases  of 
poisoning^  (yoer4oaded  stomachy  impaction  of  food  in  the  oesophagus, 
etc 

Dose.—For  adults,  0.002  to  0.004  gram  (^  to  ^  grain)  by  hypo- 
dermic injection  ;  0.008  gram  (\  grain)  by  mouth. 

Aqua;  TJ.  S. 

Wateb. 

*^  Natural  water  in  its  purest  attainable  state."  See  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, page  40. 

Must  be  colorless,  clear,  odorless,  and  tasteless  ;  it  must  not  contain 
more  than  one  part  fixed  impurities  in  ten  thousand  parts  (about  1  grain 
in  22  U.  S.  fiuidounces)  ;  and  not  more  than  traces  of  organic  matter. 

Water  is  the  most  important  article  of  the  whole  materia  medica 
list.  It  is  also  the  most  important  solvent  in  the  household  economy, 
and  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  In  pharmacy  and  chemistry  it  is  in- 
dispensable. 

Melted  ice  gives  a  very  pure  water.    Hain  tocOer,  collected  in  clean 
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▼essels  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds  (not  from  roofs)  after  it  has  been 
raining  awhile,  is  also  very  pure  water. 

JRiver  water  is  usually  comparatively  pure,  and  being  generally  free 
from  calcium  and  magnesium  salts,  is  called  soft  water.  It  may,  how- 
ever, and  frequently  does,  contain  both  these  and  other  impurities, 
especially  organic  matters.  Although  containing  no  unwholesome  im- 
purities, the  water  may  be  so  unclear  from  the  matters  dissolved  or 
held  in  suspension  iu  it  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  any  chemical  or 
pharmacal  purposes. 

The  Mississippi  River  water  is  not  a  bad  drinking  water,  but  it  is 
never  clear,  and  at  times  very  muddy.  It  cannot,  be  made  clear  except 
by  very  careful  and  troublesome  filtration. 

Spring  water  is  usually  hard  water ^  t.€.,  it  contavps  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts,  which  produce  insoluble  compounds  with  soap.  By 
boiling,  hard  water  can  be  made  less  hard,  because  most  of  the  calcium 
and  magnesium  carbonates  will  deposit  so  soon  as  the  free  carbonic  acid 
is  driven  off  by  the  heat. 

WeU  water  is  most  liable  to  be  impure,  especially  in  thickly  in- 
habited town^.  Sewage,  and  organic  matter  from  the  air  and  soil,  are 
constantly  washed  into  the  wells.     Well  water  thus  contains  ammonia. 

Alum  purifies  water  by  decomposition  with  the  ammonia  contained 
in  it,  whereby  also  a  mechanical  clarification  results  through  the  precip- 
itation of  the  hydrate  of  aluminium,  which  carries  much  of  the  organic 
matters  with  it  in  settling. 

Water  containing  much  organic  matter  putrefies  on  standing. 

Gums,  sugar,  mucilage,  and  numerous  salts  are  soluble  in  water. 
Starch  is  also  taken  up  by  boiling  water,  but  not  in  perfect  solution. 
Resins,  volatile  oils,  fixed  oils,  and  alkaloids,  which  are  the  most  impor- 
tant constituents  of  organic  drugs,  are  comparatively  insoluble  in  water. 
A  partial  solution  of  these  substances  is  however  effected  when  the 
crude  drugs  are  macerated,  digested,  or  boiled  with  water,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  the  extractive  matter,  etc.,  contributes  to  their 
solution. 

Aqu»  Aromaticas. 

Abomatio  Waters. 

Distilled  aromatic  waters  are  the  finest.  Rose  water  and  orange- 
flower  water  are,  however,  the  only  aromatic  waters  of  the  present 
Pharmacopoeia  which  are  directed  to  be  prepared  by  distillation. 

In  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1870  most  of  the  aromatic  waters  were 
directed  to  be  prepared  by  triturating  the  volatile  oil  with  carbonate  of 
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uiagnesiaiBy  and  then  with  the  distilled  water,  after  which  the  whole 
was  thrown  on  a  filter,  the  filtrate  being  the  finished  product.  This 
process  was  objectionable  because  the  water  dissolved  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  magnesium  carbonate. 

The  present  PharmacopoBia  introduces  an  entirely  new  process  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  W.  S.  Thompson,  of  Washington.  By  this  method  two 
parts  of  the  volatile  oil  is  distributed  through  four  parts  of  dean  carded 
cotton  (absorbent  cotton  is  the  best)  by  adding  the  volatile  oil  gradually 
and  picking  the  cotton  apart  after  each  addition.  The  saturated  cot- 
ton is  then  packed  in  a  percolator  and  distilled,  water  is  percolated 
through  it  until  one  thousand  parts  has  been  obtained,  which  consti- 
tutes the  finished  product.  The  process  is  excellent,  and  the  prpducts 
obtained  by  it  are  of  superior  quality.  It  is  well  to  put  a  layer  of  dry 
loose  cotton  into  the  neck  of  the  percolator,  and  over  that  a  layer  of 
cotton  wetted  with  distilled  water,  or  a  layer  of  dry  sand,  before  intro- 
ducing the  cotton  saturated  with  the  volatile  oil ;  and  it  is  also  safer  to 
weight  the  whole  down  by  coarse  sand,  to  prevent  it  from  being  pushed 
up  by  the  water,  especially  if  a  conical  percolator  is  used  as  directed 
(see  Elixir  of  Orange). 

Aromatic  waters  are  seldom  used  except  as  vehicles  for  other  and 
more  active  medicines. 

Aqua  Dlstillata ;  U.  S. 

Distilled  Water. 

See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  44.  A  colorless,  odorless,  tasteless 
water,  which  should  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation. 

A  distilled  water  absolutely  free  from  chlorides  and  sulphates  may 
nevertheless  contain  ammonia  compounds  and  other  gaseous  substances 
of  organic  origin  which  impart  to  it  a  very  perceptible  and  sometimes  a 
quite  disagreeable  odor.  When  carefully  prepared  as  directed  by  the 
PharmacopoBia  it  is  pure.  'Distilled  water  obtained  by  condensing  the 
steam  from  steam  boilers  in  factories  is  never  odorless,  and  sometimes 
has  a  nauseating  smell. 

Aralla  Hlspida. 

Abalia  Hispida. 

AralicB  Hispid(B  Hhizama — JDtoarf  JSlder. 

Origin. — Aralia  hispida^  Michaux  {Arcdiace(B). 
Habitat. — United  States. 
Part  used. — ^The  rhizome. 
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Description* — Cyliadriosl  pieoas,  from  two  to  six  millimeters  (^ 
to  i  incli)  diameter,  not  branched,  longitudin&lly  wrinkled,  marked  by 
the  scan  of  rootlets  ;  grayiah>brown  ;  odor  and  taste  faintly  aromatic. 
Constituents.— Probably  a  small  amount  of  volatile 

oil. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Said  to  be  diuretic  and  alterative, 
and  useful  in  dropsy,  gravel,  and  other  urinary  troubles. 

Doser— Two  to  five  grams  (^  to  1  draohm),  best  given 
in  the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

ARALI^  HISPID^  EXTRACTDM  FLUIDUM. 

FLtJtD   EXTBACT  OF   ASALIi.  HiSPIDA. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equita- 
lent — 17  U.  S.  fiuidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or 
its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug,  in 
No,  40  powder. 

As  a  menitruum  use  diluted  alcohoL  For  suggestions 
as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  {30  to  75  min- 
ims). 

Aralla  NudicauliB. 

A  BALI  A   NCDICADUS. 

Aralim  Nudicavlia  Rhizoma — American  SarsapariUa; 
Faiae  SarsapariUa. 

Origin. — Aralia  nudicatdis,  Linn^  (Araliacece). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used. — ^The  rhizome. 

Description. — Cylindrical,    thirty  centimeters    (18 

inches)  or  more  in  length,  but  usually  broken  into  shorter 

pieces,  about  six  millimeters  (i  inch)  thick,  longitudin- 

^     ...     .,  .       ally  wrinkled,  annulate  above,  with  cup-shaped  scars  from 
Fiaes.— EUu        J  '     ,  ,  ,     ,  .  ,  ,  ,1 

gBriapatillk,    stems;  rootlets  few  or  absent;  bark  grayisn-brown,  exiol- 

"        *"*  iating;  internally  white  or  pale  yellowish;  pith  spongy; 

odor  slightly  aromatic ;   taste  insipid,   somewhat  disagreeable.     See 

Fig.  C3. 

Constituents. — A  little  volatile  oil,  resin,  eto. 
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Medicinal  Usis. — Alterative.  Employed  similftrly  to  sarsaparilla  ; 
also  in  ptdmanary  diseases, 

Qose. — Two  to  five  grains  (30  to  75  grains).  Best  administered  in 
the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

ARALLE  NUDICAULIS  EXTHACTUM  FLUIDUM. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Araxia  Nudicaulis. 

Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fluid  extract  of  Aralia  hispida. 
Dose. — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1^  fluidrachm), 

Aralia  Racemosa. 

AralicB  HacemosoB  Hhizoma — American  Spikenard;  PeUymorrel, 

Origin. — Aralia  racemosa,  Linn^  (AraliacecB). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used. — ^The  rhizome. 

Description. — Rhizomes  ten  to  fifteen  centimeters  (4  to  G  inches) 
long,  about  twenty-five  millimeters  (1  inch)  thick,  and  beset  with  large 
concave  scars  from  the  stems ;  rootlets  many  and  long.  Externally 
brown  ;  internally  whitish.     Odor  and  taste  aromatic. 

Constituents. — Probably  a  little  volatile  oil,  resin,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  Aralia  nudicaulis.  Altera- 
tive.    Popularly  used  in  pulmonary  affections. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  ten  grams  (|-  to  2^  drachms).  Best  given  as  fluid 
extract. 

The  bark  of  Aralia  spinosa  has  also  been  used  as  an  emetico-purga- 
tive  and  alterative.     The  dose  is  the  same  as  of  A.  racemosa. 

ARALLE  RACEMOSE  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Aralia  Racemosa. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
flaidounces),  use  five  hundred  grains  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol.  For  suggestions  as  to  details, 
see  page  451. 

Dose. — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 
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Araroba. 

ARA.BOBA. 

Goorpowder. 
A  graj'isfa -brown  powder  deposited  in  the  cavities  formed  by  decay 
in  the  wood  of  one  or,more  unicnown  Brazilian  trees  (probably  CEesal- 
pinia  eohinata,  Lamarck),     Odorless.      Taste    bitter.     Contaias   about 
eighty  per  cent,  of  chrysarobin  (which  see). 

Areoa. 

AsECA  Not. 
AreccB  Semina — £^el  iV«t 
Origin. — Areca  Catechu,  Linnl. 
Habitat. — Blast  Indies. 
Part  used. — The  seed. 

Description. — See  Figs.  64-66.     It  ia  in  the  shape  of  a  short, 
rounded  cone,  scarcely  an  inch  long. 
The  base  has  a  depressed  center. 
£j  The   outer    coat    is    brownish    and 

covered  with  a  network  of  reddish 
veins  which  penetrate  through  it 
into  the  albumen  of  the  seed,  giving 
to  the  areca  nuts  an  appearance 
resembling  that  of  nutmegs.  The 
seed  is  heavy,  hard,  dense,  and  diffi- 
cult to  cut  or  break.  When  freshly 
broken  the  fragments  have  a  oheese- 
C.  h  like  odor.     The  taste  is  astringent. 

Fioa.  fl4-8fl,-An».  Nnt    a,  ridoj  b,  ConStituentS.-Contains  four- 

lover  lur&oe ;  e,  tmuTsne  Metion,  iligiiUy     teen  to  fifteen  per  cent,  tannin,  re- 
sembling  that  of  catechu,  and  about 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil,  which  is  crystalline  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  an  astringent  and  also  an  anthelmintio. 
The  charcoal  from  areca  nuts,  which  has  a  greater  density  than  ordi- 
nary charcoal,  is  greatly  esteemed  as  a  oonstituent  in  dentifrices. 

Dose. — As  an  astringent  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  centigrams  (8  to 
15  grains),  and  for  the  expulsion  of  tenia  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
grams,  given  best  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract. 
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AREC^  EXTRACTUM  FLDIDUM. 
Fluid  Eztbact  op  Abbca  Nut. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Do86« — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

ArgentUBk. 

SiLVEB. 

Silber^  G. ;  Argent,  F.;  Platay  Sp.;  SUfoer,  Sw. 

Soluble  in  nitric  acid  ;  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  not  affected  by  alkalies.  Its  salts  are  generally  white 
or  pale  yellowish.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  water  ;  the  other  sil- 
ver compounds  are  insoluble. 

Argrentl  Cy amidum ;  U.  S. 

Cyanidb  of  Silybs. 

Argenticum  Cyanidumy  Silver  Cyanide. — Argentum  Cyanatum — 
Cyansilber,  G. ;  Cyanure  d^argent,  F.  j  Cianuro  de  Plata,  Sp.  ; 
SUfoereyanid,  CyansUfver,  Sw. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  46. 

Must  be  kept  in  dark,  amber-colored  bottles  or  in  a  dark  place. 

Uses. — Only  in  the  alternate  process  for  making  hydrocyanic  acid, 
if  that  process  is  ever  used. 

Argenti  lodidum ;  U.  S. 

lODIDB   OF  SlLYBB. 

Argenticum  lodidwn,  Silver  Iodide — Argentum  lodatum — Jodsilber, 
G.;  lodure  d*argent,¥.\  lodurode  Plata,  Sp.;  Jodsil/ver,  SUfver}- 
odidy  Sw. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  46.  Now  officially 
recognized  for  the  first  time. 

Preservation. — ^In  amber-colored  bottles,  to  prevent  alteration  by 
light. 
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Uses. — For  the  same  purposes  as  silver  nitrate,  bat  said  to  be  with- 
out the  danger  of  discoloration  of  the  skin.  ^ 

Dose. — From  0.06  to  0.125  gram  (1  to  2  grains)  three  times  daily  in 
pill  form. 


ArgBnti  Nltras ;  U.  S. 

NiTBATE   OF   SlLVEB. 

Argenttcua  NUraa^  Silver  Nitrate. — Argentum  NUricum;  Azotaa 
Argenticua — SaJpetersaurea  SUberoxydy  Silberealpetery  G.  ;  Azotate 
(Targentf  Nitre  lunaire,  F. ;  Nitrato  de  Plata  cristcUizado,  Nitrato 
argenticOy  Sp. ;  Salpetersyrad  Silfveroxidy  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia^  page  46.  It 
contains  no  water,  unless  very  small  quantities  mechanically  adhering 
to  or  enclosed  between  and  in  the  clumps  of  crystals.  Darkens  by  ex- 
posure to  light,  especially  when  in  contact  with  organic  matters. 

Granulated  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  purest,  is  free  from  water,  and  is 
more  readily  dispensed  than  larger  crystals. 

Preservation. — Must  be  kept  in  amber-colored  bottles  or  in  a 
dark  place. 

Solutions  should  be  prepared  with  distilled  water,  and  dispensed  in 
amber-colored  {not  blue)  vials. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Nitrate  of  silver  is  occasionally  used  internally 
in  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  etc.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  in  ^ilepsy  and  other  nervous  affections.  It  appears 
probable  that  nitrate  of  silver  given  internally  is  changed  into  insoluble 
chloride  of  silver  by  the  tree  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

If  locally  applied,  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  superficial  escharotic,  coagu« 
lating  albumen  and  producing  a  white  eschar,  which  turns  dark  brown, 
or  nearly  black,  in  the  light. 

Applied  to  inflamed  mucous  membranes,  a  solution  of  five  to  fifteen 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water  (0.3  gram  in  30  cubic  centimeters) 
often  produces  a  valuable  alterative  effect,  as  in  tonsillitiSy  foUicular 
pharyngitis,  etc.  It  is  also  useful  in  onychia,  paronychia,  and  indo- 
lent vlcers  ;  in  various  skin  diseases,  as  eczema  and  pruritus  ;  in  granu- 
lar lids  or  chronic  cor^nctivitis  /  or  as  an  injection  to  abort  gonor* 
rhasa,  or  to  obliterate  the  sacs  in  cysts,  hydrocele,  old  abscesses,  etc. 

Externally  it  is  applied  in  solid  stick  or  in  solutions  of   various 
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streogth.  Accidental  spots  produced  by  the  solution  may  be  removed 
by  applying  strong  solution  of  iodine  and  then  washing  with  ammonia 
water. 

The  D086  is  one-fourth  to  one-half  grain  (0.015  to  0.03  gram),  in 
pill,  three  times  daily.  Avoid  the  use  of  salt.  In  poisonous  doses  ni- 
trate of  silver  produces  gastro-enteritis.  As  it  forms  an  insoluble  chlo- 
ride with  common  salt,  the  latter  is  the  antidote  for  it. 


ARGENTI  NITRAS  DILUTDS ;  U.  S. 

DiLUTSD  NITBA.TB  OF  SlLYSB. 

Pure  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  in  sticks,  is  very  brittle.  Hence  it  is 
dangerous  to  use  it  in  the  throat  or  in  cavities,  where  it  might  be 
broken,  and  poisoning  result  from  the  piece  swallowed  or  remaining 
in  the  cavity.  Moreover,  pure  nitrate  of  silver  is  in  most  cases  too 
strong,  or  unnecessarily  strong,  and  a  milder  caustic  answers  as  well  or 
better.  Hence  it  has  long  been  customary  to  use  a  diluted  nitrate  of 
silver.  Manufacturers  sell  several  kinds,  designated  by  numbers  :  No.  1 
is  one-third  nitrate  of  silver  and  two-thirds  nitrate  of  potassium  ;  No.  2 
is  one-fourth  nitrate  of  silver  and  three-fourths  nitrate  of  potassium  ; 
No.  3  is  two-ninths  nitrate  of  silver  and  seven-ninths  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium ;  and  No.  4  is  one-fifth  nitrate  of  silver,  and  four-fifths  nitrate  of 
potassium.  Several  pharmacopoeias  have  official  formula3  for  diluted  ni- 
trate of  silver,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  German,  Russian,  and 
Scandinavian  Pharmacopoeias.  In  the  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  ^'Nitras  Argenticus  Mitigatus,^  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  potassium — the  same  proportions 
as  now  official  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  ;  and  also 
''Nitras  Argenticus  bis  Mitigatus,''  which  consists  of  one-third  nitrate 
of  silver  and  two-thirds  nitrate  of  potassium,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
**  Argentum  Nitricum  cum  Kali  Nitrico  "  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  the  Russian  **  Argentum  Nitricum  bis  Mitigatum." 

Must  be  white,  firm,  and  have  the  composition  prescribed  by  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  viz.,  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
potassium.     (See,  also,  **  Argenti  Nitras  Fusus.^') 

Keep  it  in  small,  amber-colored  bottles  in  a  dark  place. 

Usdd  for  external  application,  like  nitrate  of  silver^  but  is  milder  in 
its  aotion. 
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AKGENTI  NTTR AS  FUSUS ;  U.  S. 

MOULBKD   NiTKATK  OF  SlLTKB. 

Argeniicus  JHircu  Huu^  JFiised  SUver  NUraie ;  ZapU  B^emaUB — 
MiUenstein,  G. ;  Pierre  in/emale^  F.  ;  Nitrato  argentico  Jundido^ 
Piedra  infernal^  Sp. ;  £apis,  Sw. ;  Iamjiot  CausUc, 

Prepared  by  tunng  nitrate  of  silTer  and  adding  one  oanoe  bydro- 
cbloric  acid  for  every  twenty- five  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Tbe  prod- 
uct will  contain  about  five  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  imparts 
a  firmness  and  tenacity  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  which  is  quite  a  desider- 
atum in  its  practical  use. 

Nitrate  of  silver  for  cauterization  is  conveniently  used  in  the  form 
of  sticks  or  pencils.  Usually  the  sticks  are  cylindrical,  smaller  in  dia- 
meter than  an  ordinary  quill,  and  about  two  or  three  inches  long.  Some- 
times the  nitrate  of  silver  is  moulded  in  conical  sticks  or  points  about 
an  inch  long,  suitable  for  the  caustic  case,  which  is  undoubtedly  most 
convenient. 

Should  be  white,  not  brittle,  and  must  be  preserved  in  black  or 
amber-colored  bottles,  or  in  a  dark  place.  See  the  Pharmacopoeia^ 
page  47. 

It  is  used  for  local  application. 

ARGENTl  KITRAS  PLUMBATUS. 
Nitrate  of  Silteb  with  Lsad. 

Melt  together  in  a  porcelain  dish  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  of  nitrate 
of  lead  and  eighty-five  grams  {2\  ounces)  of  nitrate  of  silver,  stirring 
well  until  the  mixed  and  melted  mass  flows  smoothly.  Then  pour  it  into 
suitable  moulds. 

This  caustic  is  recommended  as  preferable  to  pure  nitrate  of  silver 
on  the  ground  of  greater  cohesiveness.  The  stick  can  be  sharpened 
down  to  a  point  like  a  lead-pencil,  making  it  very  convenient  and  safe. 

Argenti  Oxidmn ;  V.  S. 

OXIDB   OF  SlLVSB. 

Argenticum  Oxidum^  Silver  Oxide. — Argentum  Oxydatum — /SflScr- 
oxj/dy  G.  ;  Oxgde  d^argent^  F. ;  Oxido  argentico^  Oxido  de  JPiata, 
Sp.;  Silfveroxid,  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  48. 

An  olive-brown  or  brownish-black  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
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though  sufficiently  soluble  to  impart  an  alkidine  reaction  to  it.  It  has 
a  metallic  taste.  Exposure  to  light  causes  its  reduction  to  metallic 
silver.  It  easily  parts  with  its  oxygen.  Contact  with  organic  matters 
reduces  the  oxide.  Even  moderate  heat  alone  splits  it  up  into  metal 
and  oxygen.  With  easily  oxidizable  substances  it  is,  therefore,  liable 
to  cause  explosions.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a  veiy  violently  explosive 
compound  (fulminating  silver). 

Must  be  kept  in  dark,  amber-colored  vials  in  a  dark  and  cool  place. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Oxide  of  silver  is  recommended  by  Bartholow  in 
g€t8tralffia  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  the  digestion  being  good  ;  also 
in  chronic  ffostric  catarrh  with  pot/i,  pf/rosisy  eructation  of  food  with 
sour  matters.  It  may  be  CQmbined  with  equal  quantities  of  extract  of 
hyoscyamus.     It  is  also  valuable  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

Dose. — One-half  to  two  grains  (0.03  to  0.125  gram)  in  the  form  of 

pills. 

Armoraoia. 

HOBSERADISH    RoOT. 

ArmoracicB  Radix, 

• 

Origin. — Cochlearia  ArmoraciOy  Linn6  ( Cmct/fera). 

Habitat. — Cultivated. 

Description. — Familiar  garden  product. 

Constituents. — Contains  a  volatile  oil  of  the  same  composition  as 
volatile  oil  of  mustard,  and  also  some  bitter  resin  and  salts.  The  vola- 
tile oil  is  formed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  volatile  oil 
of  mustard  is  formed ;  it  is  light  yellowish  when  fresh,  but  darkens  by 
age. 

Medicinal  Uses. — A  common  article  of  diet,  used  as  a  condiment 
It  is  stimulant,  stomachic,  diuretic,  and  anti-scorbutic.  It  is  used  in 
scurvy,  dyspepsia,  etc.    Externally  it  is  counter-irritant  and  rubefacient. 

Dose. — Five  to  twenty-five  grams  (1  to  6  drachms)  several  times  a 
day. 

ARMORACI^  8PIRITUS  COMPOSITUS ;  B. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Hobsbbadibh. 

Mix  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  fresh,  grated  and  sliced  horseradish  ; 
sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  bitter  orange  peel,  cut  small  and  bruised  ;  1.50 
gram  (25  grains)  nutmeg,  bruised  ;  four  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centi- 
meters (16  fluidounces)  proof  spirit|  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic 
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oentimeten  (4  fluidoances)  tttter,  in  a  suiuble  still,  and  distil  off  four 
hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimeters  (16  fluidouDces). 

A  colorless,  spirituous  liquid,  of  pungent,  aromatic  odor  and  taste. 

DOS0. — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimetera  (1  to  3  fluidrachms). 

Amies  Hores;  U.  S. 

AiuacA.  Flowsbs. 
Wo/UverleiAilathen,  Amikablmhm,  G.;  Iteur$  d'amigtie,  F.;  Arnica, 
Sp. ;  ffOa^ibleilommor,  Sw. 
Origin. — Arnica  montana,  LinnS  {CoT¥q>osHe^, 
Habitat. — Europe  and  North  America, 

Description. — See  the  Pharmaoitpoeia,  page  48  ;  also  Figs.  67-70. 
Consists  of  the  young  flowers  collected  before  the  fruit  begins  to  form. 
Must  be  of  a  bright  yellow  color  from 
the  florets.  Should  not  be  grayish- 
hairy  from  pappus,  and  must  be  free 
from  insects.  The  powder  causes 
sneezing.  The  drug  has  a  faint  aro. 
matic  odor,  but  a  bitter  acrid  taste. 

For  chemical  constituents  see  Ar- 
Dicte  Radix. 


a.        A      i^      o 

Fins.  OT-TOl— AniioB  Flower*,  a,  io- 
Tolncra;  b,  n-j  floret :  e,  diik  floret;  d, 
hui  from  pappaa ;  aU  lutond  tiia. 


Medicinal  Uses.  —  Seldom,  if 
ever,  given  internally.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  of  use  in  typhoid  condi- 
tions, intermittent  fever,  paralytea, 


etc.  Externally  it  is  very  often  used  as  an  application  to  bruiwa,  con^ 
ttitiona,  etc.,  but  occasionally  produces  irritation  of  the  skin.  Dose  of 
the  flowers  for  internal  use,  0.5  to  1.5  gram  (10  to  30  grains),  best  given 
in  the  form  of  fluid  extract. 


ARNICA  FLORTJM  ESTRACTUM. 

EXTBACT  OF  AbNICA  FlOWSKS. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twen* 
tieth  part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown.  Yield  about  thirty  per  cent.  Was  ofBcial  in  the  Pharma- 
copceia  of  1870,  but  is  now  dropped,  the  extract  of  the  root  having 
taken  its  place. 

Doee.— 0.3  to  0.3  gram  (3  to  5  grains). 
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ARNICA  FLORUM  EXTRAOTUM  FLDIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Abnica  Flowers. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidonnoes),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent— 17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menatruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

D08e« — 0.25  to  1.5  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  20  minims). 

ARNICA  FLORUM  TINOTURA ;  U.  S. 
TnrcTUBB  of  Abnica  Floweb& 

This  is  the  ''Tincture  of  Arnica''  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870), 
but  is  about  fifteen  per  cent,  weaker. 

It  is  prepared  by  macerating  one  hundred  g^ms  (3  ounces  230 
grains)  arnica  flowers  in  No.  20  powder,  with  two  hundred  grams  (7 
ounces  24  grains)  diluted  alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  pack- 
ing the  macerated  drug  firmly  into  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  per- 
colating with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  diluted  alcohol  to  obtain  five  hun- 
dred grams  (17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  tincture. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^This  is  the  form  in  which  arnica  is  popularly 
employed  for  external  use. 

Dose  for  internal  use,  one  to  three  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  45 
minims). 

AmlcaB  Radix  $  U*  S. 

Abnica  Root. 

Wohlverleihwurzelj  Amikatourzel^  G.;  Itacine  d^amiqWy  F.;  Baiz  de 

Arnica^  Sp.;  SdatfiMerot^  Sw. 

Origin. — Amioa  montanay  Linn6  {CompositCB). 

Habitat. — Europe  and  North  America. 

Parts  used. — ^The  rhizome  and  rootlets. 

Description* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  48  ;  also  Figs.  71-75. 

A  transverse  section  of  arnica  root  shows  plainly  four  strata,  viz., 
outer  bark)  middle  bark,  wood,  and  pith.  The  middle  bark  is  much 
thicker  than  the  brown  outer  bark,  and  consists  of  white  parenchyma, 
containing  interiorly  a  circle  of  resin  cells.  The  odor  is  faintly  aromatic; 
the  taste  pungent,  aromatic,  and  bitter. 

Constituents. — ^Those  of  amioa  flowers  and  arnica  root  are  simi- 
12 
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lar.  They  both  contain  volatile  oil,  amicin,  acrid  resin,  and  tannin, 
Tlie  root  contains  more  volatile  oil  than  the  flowers,  but  less  amicin. 
The  volatile  oil  of  the  root  is  yellowish,  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of 
diluted  alcohol,  and  is  found  to  the  extent  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  per 
cent.;  whereas  the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers  is  yellowish  or  brownish- 
green,  and  requires  one  hundred  times  its  weight  of  diluted  aloohol  to 


dissolve  it.  The  two  volatile  oils  are  therefore  different.  Amicin  is 
not  sufliciently  investigated.  The  name  is  variously  applied  to  a  resin- 
ous principle  or  mixture,  and  to  a  Bubstance  having  the  properties  of  an 
alkaloid. 

Arnica  root,  being  less  bullcy,  is  easier  to  handle  in  making  pharm&. 
ceutical  preparations. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  the  flowers. 

Dose.— 0.5  to  1.6  gram  (10  to  20  grains). 

ARNICA  EMPLASTRITM;  U.  S. 
Abkica  Plabtxb. 

Melt  one  hundred  grams  {3  ounces  330  grains)  resin  plaster,  and 
then  incorporate  with  it  fifty  grama  (1  onnoe  834  grains)  solid  extract  of 
arnica  root. 

The  substitution  of  extract  of  arnica  root  for  tb«  extract  of  arnica 
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flowers  used  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  is  a  pharmaceutical  improve- 
ment.    The  proportions  are  the  same. 

Uses. — ^This  is  a  popular  plaster,  used  as  a  ^^strengthening  plaster/' 
in  uje<ik  back,  local  pains,  etc. 


AKNIC^  RADICIS  EXTRAOTDM;  U.  S. 
Extract  of  Abnioa  Boot. 

From  five  hundred  grams  (or  17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug,  in 
No.  60  powder.  Use  diluted  aloohoL  Moisten  with  two  hundred  grams 
(7^  fluidounces).  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Percolate  to  exhaustion, 
or  until  one  thousand  five  hundred  grams  (about  56  fluidounces)  is  ob- 
tained. Distil  off  the  alcohol.  Evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  solid  ex- 
tract and  incorporate  with  it  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 
It  is  dark  brown. 

Now  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia^  taking 
the  place  of  the  "  Extract  of  Arnica"  from  the  flowers^  formerly  official 

Used  for  preparing  the  plaster. 


ARNICJE  BADICIS  EXTR ACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extract  op  Abnica  Root. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7^  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  Jlrst  percolate*  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose* — 0.3  to  1.5  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  20  minims). 
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ARNICA  RADICIS  TINCTURA*;  U.  S. 
TnrcTUBE  of  Akmica  Root. 

Macerate  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  arnica  root,  in  No.  40  pow- 
der, for  twenty-four  hours  with  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  diluted 
alcohol ;  then  pack  it  firmly  into  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  with  a 
sufficiency  of  diluted  alcohol  percolate  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces 
279  grains)  of  tincture. 

New  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  only  half  the  strength  of  the 
tincture  of  arnica  flowers. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  six  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  H  fluidrachm). 


Amotta* 

Abnotta. 
OreHantZf  OrleanOy  Annatto, 

A  pasty,  or  hard,  red  coloring  matter  from  the  seeds  of  Biza  orellana^ 
Linn6. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  which  it  simply  colors  yellow.  Odor 
peculiar,  cheesy.     Taste  bitter,  saline. 

It  dissolves  almost  completely  in  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  and  alkalies^ 
with  an  orange-red  or  dark*red  color,  and  is  used  on  this  account  as  a 
coloring  agent  for  pomades,  butter,  cheese,  eta 


Aromatlous  PuItIs  ;  U.  S* 

Abomaho  Powdsb. 

Triturate  fifteen  grams  (230  grains)  crushed  cardamom  seeds,  with* 
out  the  capsules,  and  fifteen  grams  (230  grains)  nutmeg,  in  No.  20 
powder,  with  twenty  grams  (309  grains)  cinnamon,  in  No.  60  powder, 
until  all  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Then  add  fifteen  grams  (230 
grains)  more  of  the  cinnamon,  and  thirty-five  grams  (1  ounce  103  grains) 
ginger,  both  in  No.  60  powder,  and  mix  intimately. 

The  manipulations  are  an  improvement  on  the  working  formula  m 
the  old  Pharmacopoeia,  which  prescribed  fine  powders  of  all  the  consti* 
tuents  to  be  mixed,  which  cannot  be  effected  without  loss  of  the  vola- 
tile oils  in  the  drying  necessary  before  the  cardamom  seeds  and  nutmegs 
can  be  reduced  to  No.  60  powder  separately. 
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Medicinal  Uses. — Mainly  as  an  aromatic  excipient  for  the  admin- 
istration of  disagreeable  substances.  Useful  also  as  a  stimulant  car- 
minative. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  0.6  gram  (3  to  10  grains). 

AB02dATICA  CONFEOTIO. 

Abomatic  Conpkction. 

Mix  aromatic  powder  thoroughly  with  an  equal  weight  of  honey,  or 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  stiff  paste.  Was  official  in  1870,  but 
dropped  from  the  new  Pharmacopoeia.     Used  as  a  pill  excipient. 

AKOMATICUM  EXTE ACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 

AsoMATxo  Fluid  Extbact. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  aromatic  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
7^  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty -five  cubic  centimeters  (14}  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  Jlrst  percolaie.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose* — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Arsenium* 

Arsenic. 

Arsenum. — Arsenicum — Arseniky  G.  and  Sw.;  Arsenic^  F.;  Fly-stone^ 

CobcUtum^  Metallic  Arsenic. 

A  dull,  steel-gray  metal,  in  more  or  less  well-developed  crystals  of  a 
rather  dull  metallic  appearance.  It  slowly  oxidizes  in  water  to  arsenious 
acid,  and  hence  cobaltum  is  used  as  a  fly  •poison. 
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ArsenioBiuii  Aoldum;  U.S. 

AssENiouB  Acid. 

Arsenio8um  Oxidumy  Arseniaus  Oxide;  Acidum  Ar^entcosum^  Ar- 
senicum AUmm — Areenige  JSdure,  Weisser  Areeniky  G. ;  Adde  ar^- 
8&nieuxy  Arsenic  blanCf  FJears  d^ArseniCy  F.;  Acido  arsefiiaso,  Ar- 
senica blancOy  Sp.;  Arsenik,  Arseniksyrlighety  HvU  Arseniky  Sw.; 
ArseniCy  White  Arsenic,  Arseniatu  Anhydride. 

Description  and  Tests. — ^See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  10  and  11. 
When  recently  prepared  the  arsenious  acid  is  transparent  like  glass. 
As  it  generally  occurs  in  the  tiude,  however,  it  consists  of  quite  white 
and  opaque  solid  masses,  less  transparent  than  china,  but  more  shining 
than  porcelain^  Glassy  in  the  fracture.  The  powder  has  a  dead,  white 
color.  .The  opaque  arsenious  acid  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
glassy  transparent  form.  A  solution  of  opaque  arsenious  acid  made 
with  boiling  water  will  contain  over  ten  per  cent.,  but  on  cooling  only 
2.9  per  cent  of  the  arsenic  remains  in  solution.  It  dissolves  more  freely 
in  acids,  especially  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  commercial  powdered  arsenic  is  generally  quite  impure.  Ar- 
senious acid  in  lumps  is  easily  powdered  by  trituration  in  a  Wedge  wood 
mortar.  To  avoid  the  poisonous  dust  arising  during  the  operation  the 
arsenious  acid  should  be  kept  moistened  with  alcohol. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Arsenious  acid  and  its  soluble  salts  are  violent 
poisons  and  must  be  used  with  caution. 

Arsenic  is  sometimes  used  to  improve  the  complexion  and  general 
appearance  and  condition.  A  tolerance  for  this  substance  may  be  es- 
tablished which  will  permit  the  habitual  arsenic-eater  to  take  daily  doses 
that  would  prave  fatal  to  one  not  accustomed  to  the  poison,  but  the 
number  of  deaths  from  this  pernicious  abuse  of  arsenic  is  not  inconsider- 
able. In  small  doses  given  for  some  time  arsenic  is  a  stimulant  tonic, 
increasing  the  digestion  and  improving  the  tone  of  the  system.  Its 
tonic  effects  are  permanent. 

It  is  also  a  valuable  stomachic,  proving  of  marked  benefit  in  all  cases 
of  gastric  irritation  accompanied  by  vomiting,  or  even  in  many  cases 
unaccompanied  by  the  latter  symptom,  as  in  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  gastraigia,  dt/epepsiay  or  the  **  morning  sickness  "  or  vomiting 
of  pregnancy. 

The  morning  natisea  or  vomiting  of  old  topers  often  yields  promptly 
to  two-  or  three-drop  doses  of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  daily.  The 
same  is  true  of  that  form  of  diarrJiCsa  consisting  mainly  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  undigested  food,  or  of  that  form  of  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  in 
which  an  urgent  desire  to  go  to  stool  is  felt  immediately  after  or  even 
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while  partaking  of  food*  Tn  these  oasea  one-  to  three-drop  doses  of 
Fowler's  solution  should  be  given  before  mealsy  in  combination  with 
vegetable  bitters. 

Arsenical  preparations  possess  valuable  alterative  properties  in 
chronic  itUermiUerU  and  malarial  fevers^  and  are  also  useful  in  prevent- 
ing the  relapses  of  these  affections  if  given  for  some  weeks  after  the 
acute  attack  has  been  checked  by  other  medication. 

Five*drop  doses  of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  daily  will  be  found 
useful  in  some  skin  disecues^  and  especially  in  those  chronic  forms  of  a 
acaly  or  scabby  nature  and  of  non-syphilitic  origin. 

Arsenic  is  of  no  use  in  syphilitic  skin  diseases.  This  remedy  has 
also  proved  valuable  in  various  nervous  affections,  such  as  y^ikpsy^ 
ehoreoy  etc. 

The  dose  of  arsenious  acid  is  0.002  to  0.005  gram  (Vir  ^  ^  grain). 
Children  bear  the  remedy  well  and  in  comparatively  large  doses. 

Poisonous  Effects. — In  poisonous  doses  arsenic  produces  symp- 
toms of  gastrointestinal  irritation  or  of  cerebral  oppression.  The  former 
symptoms  are  more  frequent,  and  consist  in  burning  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastrium and  abdomeir,  distressing  vomiting,  dryness  in  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  intense  thirst;  bloody  stools  often  passed  involuntarily; 
strangury  or  haematuria,  or,  in  females,  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus  ; 
extreme  depression,  anxiety,  and  collapse,  and  finally  death,  without 
previous  unconsciousness.  In  the  cerebral  form  of  acute  poisoning 
coma  occurs  early  and  suddenly  and  is  soon  followed  by  death. 

The  quantity  capable  of  producing  death  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  patient  or  other  circumstances.  If  the  stomach  is  full 
and  the  dose  large,  as  in  most  cases  of  attempted  poisoning  by  the  ad- 
dition of  arsenic  to  the  food,  absorption  will  be  slow  and  vomiting 
prompt,  so  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  poison  is  ejected.  An  ounce  or 
more  has  been  taken  without  serious  consequences  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

If  the  poison  is  retained,  from  0.125  to  0.25  gram  (2  to  4  grains)  may 
prove  fatal. 

InCOmpatibleS  and  Antidotes.'-Salts  of  iron,  magnesia,  and 
lime,  and  vegetable  astringents  are  incompatible  with  arsenic,  producing 
comparatively  insoluble  compounds.  None  of  these  compounds  are 
perfectly  insoluble,  however,  and  when  formed  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines they  must  be  promptly  evacuated  from  the  bowels.  In  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic  the  stomach  should  be  promptly  emptied  by  irri- 
tant emetics,  mustard,  alum,  sulphates  of  copper  or  zinc,  or  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  apomorphia,  assisted  by  copious  draughts  of  warm 
water. 
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Hydraled  Oxide  of  Iron  with  Magnesia  of  tbe  present  Pharma- 
copoeia is  the  best  antidote.  (See  U.  S.  PharmacopcBiay  1880,  page  1G3.) 
Large  quantities  of  this  substance,  freshly  prepared,  may  be  given  with 
the  emetics.  The  stomach  may  then  be  thoroughly  washed  out  by 
means  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  then  the  above-mentioned  iron  prepa- 
ration may  be  given  in  teaspoonful  or  tablespoonful  doses  every  few 
minutes.     Too  much  cannot  be  given,  as  it  is  harmless  in  itself. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  (U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1870)  is  used  in  the 
same  manner.  If  neither  of  these  preparations  can  be  obtained,  mag- 
nesia, chalk,  and  lime-water  are  useful,  and  oil,  milk,  eggs,  or  mucilage 
may  be  given  in  copious  draughts,  so  as  to  mechanically  prevent  absorp- 
tion and  irritation.     Emetics  should  follow  these  remedies. 

The  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  other  symptoms  must 
be  treated  on  general  principles,  and  collapse  be  prevented,  if  possible, 
by  stimulants  and  external  applications  of  warmth. 

AESENIOSI  ACIDI  LIQUOR;  U.  S. 
Solution  of  Absenious  Acid. 

Idquor  Arsenid  CTdoridiy  Pharm.,  1870. 

Boil  thirty  grams  (or  1  ounce)  arsenious  acid,  in  small  fragments  (or, 
better,  in  powder),  with  sixty  grams  (or  2  ounces)  hydrochloric  acid  and 
six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (20  fluidounces)  distilled  W9,ter,  until  dis- 
solved.  Filter,  and  add  enough  distilled  water  through  the  filter  to  make 
the  whole  three  thousand  grams  (or  100  ounces,  or  about  6  pints). 

The  title  "  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Arsenic  "  was  erroneously  given 
to  this  preparation  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  (which  was  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  strength).  It  does  not  contain  '^  chloride  of  arsenic," 
but  is  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid.     The  proportion  of  arsenious  acid  in  it  is  one  per  cent,  by  weight. 

To  make 

VALANGIN'S  SOLUTION  OP  ABSENIO 

from  the  official  preparation,  mix  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluid- 
ounce)  of  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  with  thirty-eight  and  one-half 
cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce  and  2^  fluidrachms)  of  distilled  water. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  arsenious  acid. 

Dose* — 0.20  to  0.33  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  5  minims). 

ABSENIGAL  PASTE  FOB  DENTISTS'  USE. 
Mix  two  grams  (30  grains)  arsenious  acid  and  one  gram  (15  grains) 
morphine  sulphate  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oreasote  to  form  a  stiff 
paste. 
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This  is  used  to  kill  dental  nerves,  a  quantity  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
bead  being  sufficient  for  eacb  application,  and  generally  sufficient  to 
render  the  nerves  of  a  decayed  tooth  insensible,  so  as  to  enable  the  fill- 
ing of  carious  teeth. 

ABSENIOAL  POWDERS. 

Five  milligrams  (about  ^  grain)  arsenious  acid  mixed  with  five  centi- 
grams ({  grain)  calomeL 

ABSENIOAL  SOAP. 

Mix  three  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (11  ounces  130  grains)  arse- 
nious acid,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100  grains)  potas- 
sium carbonate,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (10|- 
fluidounces)  distilled  water  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  When  effervescence 
has  ceased  boil  the  liquid  until  the  arsenic  is  all  dissolved.  Then  add 
three  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (11  ounces  130  grains)  Castile  soap  in 
thin  shavings^  and,  finally,  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  powdered 
unslaked  lime  and  ten  grams  (154  grains)  camphor,  and  mix  all  inti- 
mately. 

Arsenii  Antidotum* 

AmiDOTB   AGAINST   AbSENIC. 

See  **  Ferri  Oxidum  Hydratum  cum  Magnesia." 

Arsenlas  Sodli ;  XS.  S. 

Abseniate  OF  Sodium. 

Araenas  SodicuSf  Sodium  Arsenate. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia^  page  294. 
Used  only  in  the  form  of  the  solution— 

ARSENIATI8  SODII  LIQUOR ;  U.  8. 

Solution  of  Absbniatb  of  Sodium. 

Areenatie  Sodii  Solutio. 

Dissolve  one  gram  (15|  grains)  arsenate  of  sodium,  ifrom  which  the 
water  of  crystallization  has  been  previously  driven  off  by  a  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding 150^  C.  (302^  F.),  in  ninety-nine  grams  (33^  fluidounces)  of 
distilled  water. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Similar  to  those  of  arsenious  acid. 

Dose. — ^About  0.20  to  0.40  cubic  centimeters  (3  to  6  minims). 
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Arsenli  Zodidum ;  U*  S. 

Iodide  of  AssENia 
Araeniosum  lodidum^  Araenioua  Iodide. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  49. 

Must  be  kept  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  in  a  cool  place. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^The  effects  of  iodide  of  arsenic  are  similar  to 
those  of  Fowler's  solution. 

Dose. — 0.003  gram  (^  giuin)  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  in- 
creased until  its  full  effects  are  noted,  as  shown  by  gastric  irritation  or 
dryness  of  the  throat. 

Arsenil  et  Bydrarg^yri  Zodidi  Zlqnor ;  TS.  S, 

Solution  of  Iodide  of  Absbkic  and  Mebcuby. 

Donovan^s  /Solution. 

Triturate  three  grams  (46  grains)  iodide  of  arsenic  and  three  grams 
red  iodide  of  mercury  with  forty-five  grams  (1^  fiuidounce)  of  distilled 
water  until  dissolved.  Warm  water  will  dissolve  the  iodides  much  more 
rapidly  than  cold.  Filter  the  liquid  and  pass  enough  distilled  water 
through  the  filter  to  make  the  final  product  three  hundred  grams  (or 
measure  10  fluidounces).  A  pale,  clear,  straw-colored  liquid.  It  con- 
tains one  per  cent.,  each,  of  iodide  of  arsenic  and  red  iodide  of  ttiercury. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  preparation  has  been  given  in  obstinate 
skin  diseases,  both  of  syphilitic  and  of  non-syphilitic  character. 

Dose. — 0.20  to  0.33  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  5  minims),  diluted  and 
after  meals.     The  dose  may  be  gradually  increased  as  required* 

Arsenitls  Potassii  Uquor ;  U.  S. 

Solution  of  Absbnitb  of  Potassium. 

Sohaio  Potamci  ArsenitiSy  Solution  of  Potassium  Arsenite — Fotoler^s 

Sohition. 

Boil  ten  grams  (154)'  grains)  arsenious  acid  and  ten  grams  bicarbo- 
nate of  potassium  in  a  chemical  flask  with  one  hundred  grams  {di  fluid- 
ounces)  of  distilled  water,  until  all  of  the  arsenious  acid  shall  have 
been  completely  dissolved.  To  aid  the  solution,  use  the  arsenious  acid 
in  powder.  (See  Acidum  Arseniosum.)  Then  add  thirty  grams  (1 
fiuidounce)  compound  spirit  of  lavender  and  enough  distilled  water  to 
make  the  whole  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains). 
Set  the  mixture  aside  for  eight  days,  and  then  filter  it. 

It  contains  one  per  cent,  arsenious  acid,  being  about  fourteen  pei 
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cent,  stronger  than  the  preparation  of  1870.  One  cubic  centimeter  (16 
minims)  of  the  present  preparation  contains  one  centigram  (nearly  ) 
grain)  of  arsenious  acid. 

The  official  preparation  is  unclear.  The  preparation  can  be  made 
beautifully  clear  by  using  the  corresponding  quantities  of  volatile  oils 
instead  of  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender.  To  have  a  clear  prepara- 
tion is  of  material  value,  because  a  badly  made  solution  may  contain 
undissolved  arsenic  hidden  by  the  cloudiness  of  the  liquid. 

Medicinal  Uses- — Similar  to  those  of  arsenious  acid« 

Dose* — About  0.20  to  0.40  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  6  minims,  con- 
taining ^  to  1^  grain  of  arsenious  acid). 

Artemisia  Abrotairaiii. 

ABTSmSIA  AsBOTANUli. 

SatUhemtooody  Old  Man, 

Origin. — Artemisia  Abratanum^  Linn6  {ComposikB). 

Habitat. — Cultivated. 

Part  used. — Flowering  tops. 

Description. — Resembles  somewhat  the  other  artemisias,  but  is  at 
once  recognized  by  its  peculiar,  agreeable,  aromatic  odor.     Taste  bitter. 

Constituents. — ^Volatile  oil  and  a  bitter  principle. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Tonic  and  anthelmintic. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains.) 

Artemisia  Vulgrarisu 

Abtsmisia  Yulgabis. 

AfiemisicB  Vulgaris  Radix — Mugwort. 

Origin* — Artemisia  tmlgariSy  Linn^  (Composites)* 
Habit8t.«*-Europe ;  naturalized  in  North  America. 

Part  used.— Root. 

Description. — Orayish-brown,  scarcely  branched,  long  fibres.  The 
thickness  of  the  bark  is  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  wood.  Be- 
tween the  middle  and  inner  layers  of  bark  is  a  circle  of  resin  ducts,  ar- 
ranged in  from  three  to  six  groups.  Odor  aromatic  ;  taste  aromatic 
and  bitter. 

Contains  volatile  oU  and  an  acrid,  bitter  resin. 

Uses*— -Tonie ;  anthelmintic. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 
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Arum  Triphyllimi. 

Abum  Tbiphtllitic. 
Art  Triphylli  Tubera — Indian  Turnip. 

Origin. — Arum  triphyUum,  LinnS  {AraceoB). 

Habitat* — North  America. 

Part  used. — ^Tubers. 

Description. — Occurs  in  transverse  slices  from  twenty  to  fifty 
millimeters  (f  to  2  inches)  in  diameter,  and  about  three  to  six  milli- 
meters {\  to  \  inch)  thick.     The  outer  edge  covered  with  epidermis  is 


0^ 

Figs.  76,  TT.^Amm  Triphylliini,  natural  Bis&    SUoea  as  in  drug,  and  gtaroh  enbxged. 

dark  gray  and  beset  with  rootlets.     The  flat  surfaces  are  white,  mealy. 
Inodorous.    Taste  acrid. 

Constituents. — Contains  a  volatile  acrid  principle  soluble  in  ether; 
also  a  large  quantity  of  starch,  etc.  The  acrid  taste,  which  is  most 
prominent  in  fresh  tubers,  is  sometimes  wholly  lost  in  the  dried  drug. 
Without  this  acrid  burning  taste  the  drug  b  inert. 

EUROPEAN  ARUM 

(dragon  root,  Danish  ginger)  is  obtained  from  Arum  macukUum,  Linn6, 
and  is  similar  to  the  above. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Stimulant,  expectorant,  diaphoretic,  and  car* 
minative. 

Dose  of  the  powdered  drug,  one  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains),  in 
mucilage  or  syrup  of  acacia,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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ARI  TRIPHYLLI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Eztbact  of  Abum  Tbiphyllxtm. 

To  make  five  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (or  its  equiyaIent-^17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  -water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Do80« — 0.5  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

Asafcdtida;  U.  S. 

ASAFBTIDA. 

Asafbetida  Ghimmi-Hesina — StinJeaaant,  TeufeUdrecky  G. ;  Aae  fHide^ 
F.;  Ascrfetida^  Sp.;  DyfveUtrdck^  Asaafetiday  Sw. 

Origin. — JFhnda  NartheXy  Boissier,  and  Ferula  Scorodasmay  Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker  (  VmbeUi/erw). 

Habitat.— Persia,  and  other  countries  on  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  49.  Asafetida  is  to 
be  found  of  various  grades  of  purity  and  quality.  The  principal  dis- 
tinction is  between  tears  and  masses,  ^'  Asafoetida  in  tears  "  is  almost 
always  good;  that  in  masses  may  be  either  good  or  very  bad. 

The  finest  asafetida  is  firm  (neither  hard  and  dry,  nor  sticky  and 
soft);  free  from  admixtures  of  bark  or  other  foreign  substances;  exter- 
nally yellowish-brown;  internally  milk-white  when  freshly  broken,  but 
changing  gradually  to  yellow,  pink,  purplish-red,  or  brown;  has  a  strong, 
peculiar,  garlicky  odor  and  bitter  taste,  and  yields  a  rich  milk-white 
emulsion  when  triturated  with  water. 

Tears  are  usually  preferred.  These  have  a  milk-white  fracture,  and 
the  color  of  the  freshly  fractured  surface  does  not  generally  turn  pink 
until  after  several  hours,  or  it  only  turns  yellow. 

Asafetida  in  masses  is  the  most  plentiful.  Sometimes  it  is  very 
fine,  consisting  of  white  **  almonds  ^  or  large  tears  embedded  in  a  some- 
what softer  yellowish  or  brownish  mass.  When  these  almonds  make  up 
about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  mass  the  drug  is  to  be  considered  good. 

Dry,  hard,  dark  brown,  dirty,  or  sticky  asafetida,  as  well  as  one 
which  shows  a  brown  color  in  the  fresh  fracture,  should  be  rejected. 

Asafetida  can  be  powdered  only  in  cold.  The  powdering  is  facili- 
tated by  drying  the  gum-resin  over  lime,  and  the  powder  retains  its 
pulverulent  condition  when  kept  in  paper  parcels  over  lime. 

The  powdered  asafetida  to  be  found  in  the  trade  is  frequently  of  ex- 
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tremely  poor  quality,  being  made  from  the  refuse  after  sorting  the  drug 
in  its  whole  state.  The  best  evidence  of  its  inferiority  is  that  it  will 
not  yield  a  good  white  emulsion  when  triturated  with  water,  and  some- 
times scarcely  makes  a  milky  mixture  at  all  when  so  treated.  Such  in- 
ferior powdered  asafetida  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  drier  than  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  best  quality  of  the  drug,  has  a  weaker  odor,  and  does 
not  yield  half  its  weight  to  alcohol,  although  even  an  inferior  grade  of 
the  drug,  consisting  largely  of  sticky,  granular,  yellowish-brown,  resin- 
ous matter,  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  white  tears  or  almonds,  will 
dissolve  more  readily  in  alcohol  than  the  almonds  themselves. 

Constituents. — The  constituents  of  asafetida  are  from  three  to 
four  per  cent,  volatile  oil,  from  twenty-four  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  rosin, 
and  from  twelve  to  fifty  per  cent,  gum  and  bassorin.  The  volatile  oil 
is  light  yellow,  thin,  has  a  penetrating  odor,  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in 
water,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  contains  sulphur.  On  ex- 
posure to  air  it  is  gradually  altered  in  composition  and  properties.  The 
isolated  resin  of  asafetida  is  almost  odorless,  yellowish-white,  and  turns 
pink  or  purple  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  stated  to  consist  of 
two  resins,  one  acid  and  the  other  indifferent,  both  containing  sulphur. 
In  the  resin  are  found  numerous  needle-like  crystals  of  ferulaio  acid. 
This  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

The  present  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  at  least  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  asafetida  should  dissolve  in  alcohol.  This  rejects  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  drug  now  in  the  market  for  pharmacopoeial  uses. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  drug  is  used  as  a  nervine  and  antispas* 
modic  in  convulsions^  hysteria^  etc.  It  is  most  valuable,  however,  in 
flatulent  coliCy  to  promote  the  expulsion  of  wind  from  the  bowels.  It 
is  given  in  pill,  emulsion,  or  injection. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  one  gram  (3  to  15  grains). 

AS AFCETID^  EMPLASTRUM ;  U.  S. 
Asafetida.  Plasteb. 

Put  thirty-five  grams  (or  1^  ounce)  asafetida  and  fifteen  grams  (or  ^ 
ounce)  galbanum  with  120  grams  (or  4  ounces  =  5  fluidounces)  of  alco- 
hol in  a  vessel,  and  digest  on  a  water-bath  until  the  gum-resins  are 
thoroughly  disintegrated.  Strain  while  hot,  and  then  evaporate  to  the 
consistence  of  honey  Then  add  thirty-five  grams  (or  1^  ounce)  lead 
plaster  and  fifteen  grams  (or  ^  ounce)  yellow  wax,  previously  melted  to- 
gether ;  mix  the  whole  well,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence. 

Almost  identical  with  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Locally  stimulant,  and  perhaps  slightly  antispasmodic. 
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ASAFCETH)^  ENEMA. 

EnEKA   of   ASAFSTIDA. 

Make  an  emulsion  of  two  grams  (30  grains)  asafetida  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounoes)  water. 

This  is  nearly  one-half  the  strength  of  the  official  Mistura  Asafoe- 
tidie. 

Antispasmodic  and  calmative  in  flaJtvlent  colic  or  in  refiex  con/mL- 
eions  of  children^  caused  by  the  presence  of  undigested  and  irritating 
food  in  the  alimentary  canaL 

AS AFCETID^  MISTURA ;  u!  S. 

Asafetida  Mixtxtbe. 

AsafoetidcB  EmuUiOy  MntUsion  of  Asafcetida — Milk  of  Asafetida. 

Triturate  4  grams  (62  grains)  asafetida  with  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (3^  fluidounces),  water  gradually  added,  until  a  perfect  emul- 
sion is  obtained,  and  then  strain. 

Dose- — Fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (4  to  8  fluidrachms). 

AS AFCETID^  PILULE ;  U.  S. 

Asafetida  Pnxs. 

Mix  19.5  grams  (300  grains)  asafetida  and  6.5  grams  (100  grains) 
soap,  in  fine  powder,  with  enough  water  to  form  a  pill  mass,  and  divide 
this  into  one  hundred  pills. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  pills. 

ASAFCETID^  SUPPOSITOEIA. 

Asafetida  Suppositobie& 

Evaporate  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fiuidonnce)  tincture  of  asafe- 
tida spontaneously  in  an  evaporating  dish  until  reduced  to  a  thick 
syrupy  liquid.  Mix  this  thoroughly  with  four  grams  (60  grains)  cacao 
butter.  Finally  incorporate  with  the  mixture  twenty  grams  (300  grains) 
cacao  butter.     Divide  the  mass  into  twelve  suppositories. 

ASAFCETID^  8YRUPU8  COMPOSITU8. 

COMPOCKD  StBITP  OF  ASAFETIDA, 

Triturate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  asafetida  and  sixty  grams  (2 
ounces)  magnesium  carbonate  with  five  hundred  grams  (17  fluidounces) 
infusion  of  wild  cherry,  gradually  added,  until  thoroughly  mixed.     Fil- 
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ter,  adding  enough  infusion  of  wild  cherry^  through  the  filter,  to  make 
the  filtrate  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fiuidounces).  To 
this  add  seven  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (26^  ounces)  sugar,  dissolve  it 
without  heat,  and  strain.  Finally,  add  enough  simple  syrup  to  make 
the  final  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluid- 
ounces). 

The  disagreeable  odor  and  taste  of  asafetida  are  well  masked  in  this 
preparation. 

Dose. — A  teaspoonfuL 

ASATCETID^  TINCTUEA ;  U.  S. 

ASAPBTIDA  TnrCTUBB. 

Macerate  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  asafetida  for  seven 
days  in  a  closed  vessel  with  eight  hundred  grams  (28  ounces  96  grains) 
alcohol.  Filter  through  paper,  and  then  add  through  the  filter  enough 
alcohol  to  make  the  filtrate  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120 
grains). 

Do8e> — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Asaniin* 

ASABUM. 

Asari  Radix — Canada  Snake  Root^  Wild  Ginger. 

Origin. — Asarum  canadensCy  Linn6  {Artatolochiacece), 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Parts  used. — Rhizome  and  rootlets. 

Description. — From  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  milli- 
meters (3  to  6  inches)  long,  and  about  three  millimeters  (^  inch)  thick 
rhizomes,  with  thin  rootlets  about  five  to  eight  centimeters  (2  or  3 
inches)  long.  The  joints  are  about  twelve  millimeters  (^  inch)  or  more 
apart.  Externally,  dark  purplish -brown  ;  internally,  whitish.  The  bark 
is  one-sixth  the  thickness  of  the  rhizome,  and  the  pith  large.  The  odor  is 
agreeable,  aromatic  ;  the  taste  pungent,  bitter. 

Constituents. — Contains  volatile  oil  and  a  pungent  resin,  both  aro- 
*  matic. 

Medicinal  Uses. — A  spicy  stimulant  and  carminative,  used  in 
JlatulerU  colic  and  painful  bowd  affections. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  grams  (1  to  2^  drachms),  best  administered  in 
the  form  of  fluid  extract. 
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ASARI  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDITM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Asabum, 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2|- 
fiuidrachms). 


ASAEI  STRUPDS  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  Syeup  of  Asabum. 

Mix  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fiuid- 
oances)  alcohol  with  three  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters (10  fluidounces)  water,  and  macerate  seventy- 
five  grams  (2  oun^s  350  grains)  asarum  in  coarse 
powder  with  the  mixture  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  strain,  transfer  the  drug  to  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator, and  percolate  the  colature  through  it,  return- 
ing the  percolate  until  it  passes  clear.  Continue 
the  percolation  with  water  until  five  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (17  fiuidounces)  percolate  has  been  re-* 
ceived.  To  this  add  five  grams  (75  grains)  cochineal, 
powdered,  ten  grams  (150  grains)  carbonate  of 
potassium,  forty  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fluidounce) 
wine  of  ipecac,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  grams 
(26  ounces  200  grains)  sugar.     Shake  the  mixture  who^^  and  Innii^ene 

occasionally  until   the   sugar  is  dissolved.     Then  ■eotion     natural    aka, 
•J  L     •       1  ^  1       »tlier  thick  specimeM. 

Strain.     Add,  nnally,  enough  simple  syrup  to  make 

the  whole  measure  one   thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fiuidounces). 

Much  used  in  some  sections  of  this  country  in  oough  mixtures. 

Do8e> — ^Five  cubic  centimeters  (teaspoonful)* 

Asoleplas ;  V.  S. 

ASCLEPIAS. 

Aiclepiadis  Tuberoam  Rhissoma — Pleurisy  Root^  BuXterfly-uteecL 

Origin. — Asckpias  tuber asa^  Linn6  {Asdl^fnadaoec&y 

Habitat. — United  States,  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
13 
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Part  used.— The  root. 

Description.— See  the 
PhamiacopGeia,  page  49. 

In  thePfasnnacoptBiaof  iS70 
there  were  three  roots  derived 
from  different  epeoJes  of  ascle- 
pias.  It  is  uofortuoate  that  now 
when  on\y  one  is  official,  it  should 
be  called  simply  "  AsclepiaB," 
without  distinction  in  name  from 
the  other  two  drugs  which  are 
still  used. 

The  "  Asclepias "  of  the 
present  Pharmacopceia  is  known 
to  the  trade  under  the  name  of 
"  Pleurisy  Root."  The  dru^ 
should  be  sound  and  white,  or 
yellowish  -  white  (never  gray) 
within. 

Constituents. — Two  res- 
ins, fixed  oil,  volatile  oil,  eto. 
The  ao-called  aackpidin  is  an 
impure  resin. 

Medicinal  Uses.— Pleurisy  . 

root  is  said  to  be  diaphoretic, 
expectorant,  and  carminative, 
and  in  large  doses  emetic  and 
purgative.  It  has  been  given  in. 
rheumatism,  bronchitis,  Jiatulent 
colic,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy. 

Dose. — Two  to  ten  grams 
(30  to  150  grains),  best  given  as 
Pla.  SO.— AuIepiH  tnbeiow,  natnnliiie.         fluid  extract. 

ASCLEPIADIS  TUBEROSE  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Flcid  Extract  of  Abclbpias  Tubkbosa. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S, 
fluidouDces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 
Dose. — Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (|  to  2}  fluidrachms). 
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Afloleplas  Comntt. 

ASCLEPIAB   COBNUTL 

Atel^>iadis  Comtiti  Rhizoma — JdUktoeed,  SUktoeed,  WUd  Cotton, 

Origin. — Ascl^aa  comuti,  Decaiane  {Aeclepiadace(B). 

Habitati — Nortt  America. 

Part  used.— Hhizome. 

Description. — Cylindric&l  pieces,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  centi- 
meters (4  to  8  inches)  len^b,  and  six  to  twelve  millimeters  (^  to  i  inch) 
thickness  ;  wrinkled,  grayish-browD,  somewhat  tough  ;  breaks  with  an 
abrapt,  white  fracture  ;  thick  bark  with  latioiferoua  ducts  ;  yellowish, 
porous  wood  ;  odor,  none  ;  taste,  bitter,  disagreeable,  somewhat  aorid. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  principle,  resin,  caoutchouc,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  Asclepias  tuberosa. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  3.5  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  40  minims). 

ASCLEPIADIS  CORNUTI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDDM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Asclefiab  CoBNint. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  eqaivalent — 17  U,  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equiva- 
lent— l?}  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60 
powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2.50  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  40 
minims). 

Asoleptas  Inoamata. 

Asclepias  Incabkata. 

AxUpiadis  Incamatce  Radix —  White  Indian  Semp; 
Flesh-colored  Ascl^as  ;  Swamp  Milkweed. 

Origin! — Asclqnoi  inoamata,  Linn6  (Aiekpior 
dacetB). 

Habitat.— North  America. 

Part  used.— The  rhizome  and  rootlets.  ^ 

Description. — The  rhizome  is  about  two  centi-      ^f-    81— Aw'e- 
*  pui  inoaruAUf  with- 

meters  (f  inch)  in   diameter,   knotty,  with   a  thin,     outrootleU;iimtnnl 
yellowish-brown  bark,  and  hard,  white  wood.     The 
light  brown  rootlets  are  several  inches  long,  and  have  a  thick,  white 
bark.    Odor,  none  ;  taste,  sweetish  bitter,  acrid. 
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Constituents. — Said  to  contain  an  alkaloid,  not  described,  besides 
traces  of  volatile  oil  aod  two  acrid  resins. 


Fia.  S3. — Aablepiu  iDcanuta ;  natnnl  liw. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Alterative,  diuretio,  and  diaphoretic  ;  in  large 
dose,  emetic  and  cathartic     Said  to  be  also  anthelmintio. 

Dose. — 0.6  to  ^.6  grams  (8  to  40  graios) ;  best  given  as  fluid  ex- 
tract. 

ASCLEPIADIS  INCARNATE  EXTEACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Asclbpias  Ikcabnata. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidouncea),  use  five  hundred  grams  {or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 
Dose. — 0.60  to  2.50  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  40  minims), 

Asparagnt. 

AgPAKARtJS. 

The  young  shoots  of  Asparagvs  officinaHa,  Linn&  Well  known 
article  of  food. 

Constituents. — Contains  aaparagin,  which  is  fonnd  in  many  plant 
juices,  among  others  in  althfea.  It  is  obtained  in  large  colorless  crys- 
tals. 

Medicinal  Uses.— Diuretic,  in  (2ropne«. 
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ASPARAGI  STRUPUS. 

Abpakxgus  Stbup. 

Clarify  the  fresh  juice  of  the  nsparagus  sboota  by  heating  it  to  200°  F. 

and  then  straining;.     In  three  hundred  grame  (10  ounces)  of  the  filtered 

colature  dissolve  five  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (19  ounces)  of  sugar. 

DO90> — Fifty  to  one  huadred  cubic  centimeters  (1^  to  3  fluidounces). 

AspidiDin;  U.  S. 

ASPIDIUM. 

A^idii  Jihizoma — J^ix  Mas — Radix  ^UUsis  Marts —  Wurmfamtour- 

sel,  Wald/amwursel,  Jbhannisteurzel,  G.;  Rhizome  de/ougire  Mdle, 

F.;  JTelecho  Macho,  Sp.;    Ormbunkerot,   Sw. — Mate  Fern;  Male 

Shield  Fern. 

Origin . — Atpidium  JUix 
mas,  Snartz  ;  and  Aapidium 
fnar^inaie,Willdenow  {FUicea), 

Habitat. — North  America; 
Northern  Europe. 

Description.— See  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  page  50.  Col- 
lected in  August  to  October, 
The  rhizome  should  be  covered 
by  the  closely  overlapping  bases 
of  the  foot-stalka,  so  that  the 
drag  is  about  double  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rhizome  itself. 
Externally  it  is  covered  with 
brown  scales,  from  among  which 
the  root-fibres  protrude. 

The  rhizome,  which  is  the 
innermost  portion,  should  be 
over  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
spongy,  fleshy,  easily  cut,  and 
distinctly  pale  green  internally. 

The    powder    is    greenish  j^  «  - 

when  fresh,  but  soon  changes 
.  to  a  brown  color  and  loses  its 
viKues.     The   taste   is  at  first 
sweet,  afterward  astringent,  bitter,  repulsive ;  and  the  odor  is  disagree- 
able,  heavy,  persistent. 

There  is  in  the  market  pared   rhizomes  of  male  fern,  having  a 
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greenish  color  when  Dot  long  kept,  which  are  principally  from  ABpidium 
marginale,  being  amaller  than  the  drug  as  obtained  exclusively  from 
Aspidium  filix  mas. 

A  new  supply  must  bo  obtained  every  year,  and  preserved  in  a  tin 
can  with  close-fitting  cover. 

The  Pharmacopceia  clearly  excludes  the  pared  rfaizomea.  The  inert 
coverings  and  brown  portion  must  be  removed  only  immediately  before 
the  drug  is  to  be  prepared  for  use.     It  keeps  better  while  covered. 

Some  specimens  of  the  drug  which  we  have  seen  consisted  entirely 
of  the  stipes  either  "peeled"  or  "  uupeeled."    Such  a  drug  is  often 
brown  and  dry,  and  as  it  is  not  the  rhizome 
at  all,  should  be  rejected. 

Constituents. — Aspidium  (or  male  fern) 
contains  nearly  seven  per  cent,  of  filixolin — a 
green  oil  with  at  first  mild,  afterward  acrid 
taste.  The  green  color  is  due  to  chlorophyll. 
The  drug  also  contains  about  four  per  cent. 
of  resin,  s  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  and  a 
tannin  soluble  in  diluted  alcohol,  which  colors 
Pro.  88.— Mile  Pern.  Tr.ii.-  ferric  salts  olive  green.  The  most  important 
vene  wenon ;  nitnril  nw.  .       .    i  .      i         n 

pnncipte  of  the  drug,  however,  seems  to  be 
Jtlieic  acid,  which  has  been  isolated  from  the  ethereal  extract  in  white 
crystals  of  faint  odor  and  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  volatile  oil  possibly  aids  the  filicic  acid  in  the 
medicinal  action. 

Medicinal  Uses< — Male  fern  is  a  valuable  tnnicide.  The  bowels 
should  be  emptied  by  a  slight  laxative,  and  a  light  diet  only  be  taken 
for  a  day,  and  then  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  oleoresin  of  male  fern 
mixed  with  four  to  six  grams  (60  to  90  grains)  of  freshly  powdered 
male  fern  may  be  given  in  the  morning,  fasting  ;  Or,  preferably,  from 
five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidracbms)  of  the  fluid  extract 
may  be  given  instead.  These  quantities  may  be  given  in  one  dose  or 
in  divided  doses,  and  should  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  purgative. 
(See  also  note  under  title  "  Granatum.") 

ASPIDII  EXTRACTUM  FLUroUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Aspidium. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. . 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 1?|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 
Dose. — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidraohms). 
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ASPIDII  OLEOKESINA ;  U.  S. 

Oleobesin  of  Asfididm. 

liUicia  Okoreaina —  Oleum  Mlicia  Maris —  Oil  of  MiUe  I-im. 

Pack  two  hundred  g;ranis  (7  ouucea  SI  grsios)  aspidium,  in  Nix  60 
powder,  firmly  into  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator  (furnished  with  a  cover 
and  receptacle  for  operations  with  voUtlle  liquids),  and  gradually  pour 
upon  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stronger  ether,  percolating  until  three 
hundred  grams  (10  ounces  35o  grains)  percolate  has  been  obtained.    The 
percolation  must  be  slow.     The  greater  portion  ot  the  ether  is  recovered 
by  distillation  on  a  water-bath,  and  the  remainder  is  then  put  into  an 
evaporating  dish  and  allowed 
to   evaporate    spontaneously 
until  all  the  ether  has  disap- 
peared. 

Pr«««rvation. — Must  be 
kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 
After  a  time  the  preparation 
usually  separates  into  two 
layers — one  a  clear,  dark 
green  liquid,  and  the  other  a 
light  green,  granular  crystal- 
line  sediment.  It  must  be 
shaken,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  before  dispensing. 

{See  Atpidium  for  uses 
and  dose.) 

Aspldosperma. 

ASPISOSPEBMA. 

AtpidotpermcB  Cortex — Qite- 

bracho  Sark —  Quebracho 

£lanco — True  Quebracho 

Bark —  White  Quebracho. 

Or'tz^n.  —  A^pidosperma 
Quebracho,  Schleohtenthal 
(ApoeynoMa). 

Habitat.— Brazil. 

Part  uted.— The  bark. 

Description* — Large  pieces,  more  or  less  curved,  about  eighteen 
millimeters  {}  inch)  thick,  the  rough,  corky  layer  «nd  the  inner  bark 
being  about  of  equal  thickness.     The  corky  external  bark  is  deeply  fis- 
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Bured,  both  longitudinally  and  transversely,  the   longitudinal  fissures 

being  wide.     In  these  fissures  the   bark  is  grayish   from   lichenous 

growths,  while  the  elevations  between  them  are  rust-brown.     Interiorly 

the  corky  layer  is  rust-brown  with  dark  lines  of  true  cork  and  minute, 

whitish  spots  of  baat-cells,  indicating  that  the  corky  layer  is  secondary 

euber.    The  inner  bark  is  fawn-oolored,  and  marked  by  fine  longitudiasl 

lines  on  the  inner  surface,  which 

is  otherwise  nearly  smooth.    The 

fracture     is    fibrous,    irregular. 

Odorless;  corky  layer  tasteless; 

inner  bark  very  bitter. 

Constituents.— Two  alka- 
loids, aapidoapermine  and  que- 
braehine,  have  beau  found  in  the 
drug ;  also  other  alkaloids  not 
yet  described. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Used  to 
relieve  dyspnoea  from  various 
causes,  as  from  emphysema, 
plUhisis,  chronic  bronchitia,  asth- 
ma, etc.;  also  as  an  antiperiodic 
and  stomachic. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  three  ^ama 
(10  to  45  grains). 

Quebracho  Colorado. — Dark 
quebracho,  or  false  quebracho,  is 
obtained  from  liOxopterygium 
J^orentzii,  Grisebach  ( Terebin- 
tfutcem).  It  is  heavy,  dark  brown 
externally,  and  fissured ;  light 
^       ~,»n     cLi     *^i     ..^..-.n.       brown    on    the    inner    surface, 

PlOS.  88,  S9.— F>lw  Qnohtmoho  B»ck  (Colo-         * 

mdo).  Whole,  lutanl  sue,  *ad  tmuvene  m^  whiob  13  marked  by  a  great  num- 
tion  enurgwi.  j^^^   ^£    prominent    longitudinal 

ridges.  It  is  about  thirteen  millimeters  (^  inch)  thick.  In  the  speci- 
mens we  have  seen  there  were  tangled  fibres  all  through  the  fissures  of 
the  corky  layer,  probably  the  rootlets  of  some  climbers.  Odorless  ; 
taste  slightly  resinous,  not  bitter.    Valueless. 

ASPIDOSPERM^   ABSTRACTUM. 
Abstract  of  Abpidobpbbua. 
This  preparation  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ofEoial 
abstracta.     We  prefer,  however,  to  make  it  from  the  fluid  extract,  one 
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thousand  cubio  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  yielding  five  hundred  grams 
(17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  finished  abstract.  (See  article  *^  Ab- 
stracta.") 

This  preparation  is  especially  adapted  to  be  carried  by  the  patient 
who  is  subject  to  attacks  of  dyapnosa^  and  who  may  in  his  travels  be 
unable  to  obtain  the  remedy  otherwise.  It  is  an  active  and  convenient 
preparation  of  the  drug. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  1.5  gram  (5  to  22  grains). 

ASPIDOSPERM^  EXTEACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Aspidospsbha. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17 J  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose* — One  to  three  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  45  minims). 

ASPIDOSPERMJE  TINCTUUA. 
Tincture  op  Aspidosperma. 

This  tincture  is  superfluous^  as  the  fluid  extract  is  much  superior. 
It  is  used,  however^  and  hence  we  give  a  formula  for  it.  It  is  most  con- 
veniently prepared  by  mixing  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce) 
fluid  extract  of  quebracho  b^rk  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic 
centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

Dose. — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

Aspidospemnlna. 

ASPIDOSPERMINB. 

One  of  the  alkaloids  of  quebracho  bark.  It  may  be  found,  in  the 
trade  in  the  form  of  a  light  brown  amorphous  powder  of  a  very  bitter 
taste.    The  pure  alkaloid  is  soluble  in  fifty  parts  absolute  alcohol. 

Atropina;  U.  S« 

Atropine. 

Atropia, 

An  alkaloid  from  belladonna. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmacopcBia,  page  50. 

A  solution  of  atropine  or  any  of  its  s^lts  strongly  dilates  the  pupil 
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when  applied  to  the  eye  ;  bat  the  same  effect  is  prodaoed  by  datoriney 
duboisine,  hjoscjamioe,  which  are  iaomeric  with  atropine. 

Must  be  kept  in  a  weli-coriced  bottle  and  in  a  dry  place.  In  damp 
air  it  loses  its  crystalline  form,  bakes  together,  becomes  discolored,  and 
acquires  a  tobacco-like  odor. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Atropine  may  be  used  whenever  belladonna  is 
indicated.     It  is  to  be  preferred  for  subcutaneous  injection. 

Oculists  ose  it  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  pupiU  to  facilitate  ex- 
amination of  the  eye,  to  decrease  iiUraoeuUir  arterial  pressure^  and  to 
give  relief  in  phoicphobia,  etc. 

Dose.— 0.0005  to  0.001  gram  (^^  to  ^  grain). 

ATfiOPIX^  OLEATDM. 
Oleatb  of  Atbopins. 

Two  g^ms  (30  grains)  atropine  is  thoroughly  triturated  with  ninety- 
eight  g^ros  (or  1,470  grains)  oleic  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  gently 
warmed  and  occasionally  stirred  until  the  alkaloid  is  entirely  dissolved. 

ATROPmJE  UNGDENTUM. 
Atropine  Ointment. 

Dissolve  two  gmms  (30  grains)  atropine  in  six  grams  (90  grains) 
chloroform,  and  incorporate  the  solution  with  ninety-eight  grams  (1,470 
grains)  petroleum  ointment.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  porcelain  capsule 
and  gently  warm  it,  constantly  stirring,  until  the  chloroform  has  evap- 
orated. 

AtropiiUD  Sulphas ;  U.  S« 

Atbopine  Sulphate. 
Atrcpiw  Sulphas,  Phar.  1870. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pfaarmacopceia,  page  51. 

One  drop  of  a  solution  of  -^  grain  of  this  salt  in  OQe  hundred  grains 
distilled  water  should  distinctly  dilate  the  pupil  when  applied  to  the 
eye. 

The  sulphate  of  atropine  contains  eighty-five  and  one-half  per  cent, 
atropine. 

A  solution  of  one  gram  (15  grains)  atropine  sulphate  in  one  hun- 
dred grams  (1,500  grains)  distilled  water  is  o£5cial  in  the  British  Phar> 
macopoBia  under  the  title  of  '^  Liquor  Atropi»  Sulphatis." 
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Annuitil  Amart  Cortex;  U.  S. 

BtTTSB  Oruiob  Pbbl. 

I\3meraiuc&uehale,  G. ;  Saorcea  d'oranffes  amires,  Asoree  de  bigarade, 
F. ;  Narat^o  Agrio,  Sp.  ;  .PamerartBakal,  Sw. 

Origini — Citrm  wigarit,  Risso  {Aurantiaeeoe). 

Habitat. — Cultivated  io  Southern  Europe. 

Part  used. — The  rind  of  the  fruit. 

Deicription. — See  the  Pb&nnacopceia,  page  51.  Either  in  spiral 
bands  (or  "ribbons")  or  in  quarters  ;  dark  bronnish-green  eztemall;, 
and  covered  internally  by 
a  thin  spongy  white  layer. 
The  beat  bitter  orange 
peel  is  that  obtained  from 
the  rather  small  fruit  of 
a  variety  of  orange  grown 
on  the  Island  of  Curasao, 
in  the  West  Indies.  It 
ia  called  Curasao  orange 
peel,  and  has  externally  a 
dirty  green  color.  Next 
in  qbality  is  the  peel  from 
an  orange  grown  in  South- 
em  Franoe,  which  is  said 
to  be  green  when  ripe. 
Much  of  the  so-called 
Curasao  orange  peel  sold 
in  the  market  is  probably 

not  from  either  of  these  Fia  W-0«K0*  Or«ig,  IW.  in  ribbcn. ;  .^tn™!  d«. 
sources,  but  from  unripe  though  full-grown  oranges  grown  in  Southern 
Europe. 

Besides  the  green  bitter  orange  peel,  there  u  also  a  reddish-brown 
variety,  not  as  fragrant  nor  as  bitter  as  the  green. 

Constituents. — The  dry  drug  contains  about  one  per  cent,  of  vola- 
tile oil  (about  H  per  cent,  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  fresh  orange 
peel).  It  also  contains  a  bitter  neutral  substance  called  he^xridin, 
which  has  been  isolated  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Medicinal   Uses. — Stimulant,  carminative,  and  stomaohio. 

Dose. — Two  to  fire  grams  (30  to  75  grains). 
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AURANTII  AMABI  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Eztbact  of  Bittbb  Obanqk  Peel. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubio  centimetera  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidouQces),  use  fire  hundred  grams  (or  ita  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ouDces)  of  the  drug,  In 
No.  30  powder. 

As  a  memtmum  use  aloofaol 
and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  hundred  grams 
(about  8^  fluidouncesj  aJcohol 
to  every  one  hundred  grams 
(about  3J  fluidounces)  of  water. 
Moisten  the  drug  with  one 
^^^  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams 

^^m  (about  7}  fiuidounces)   of  the 

™*"™  metMCruum. 

F,o»  .1-IB.-BBW  0„.„  P«l.  1.  ,.«.„        ,  P"='' ''  »oder.t.lj  in  .  ooni. 

inner  uid  outer  ■arbc«  sad  tnosTBTW  Motion  I     cal    percolator.      Saturate    With 

"        ""■  menstruum.     Macerate    forty- 

eight  hours.  Then  percolate.  Reserve  four  hundred  cubio  oentimetera 
{13i  fluidounces)  of  the  Jirst  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until 
the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirat  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  tnen«triium  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fiuid- 
ounces). 

Dose. — Two  to  five  oubio  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

AURANTII  AMARI  INFUSUM. 
Ihfusiox  op  Bitteb  Okanqe  Peel. 
From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  1?  U.  S.  fluidounces).     About  the 
same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Dose. — Twenty-five  to  seventy-five  oubio  centimeters  (6  to  18 
fiui  drachms). 

AURANTII  AMARI  TINOTURA ;  U.  S. 

TlNCTlTBE   OF   BiTTEB   OeANGB  PeEL. 

"  Thictura  Aurantii"  of  the  old  Pharmaoopceia  (1870). 
Moisten  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  bitter  orange  peel, 
in  No.  30  powder,  with  an  equal  weight  of  diluted  aloohoL     Mftoerate 
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tw«Dty'four  hours.  Pack  it  moderately  in  a  ooniosl  peroolator  and  per- 
colate with  dilated  aloohol  until  oae  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  130 
g^ins)  of  tincture  has  been  collected. 

Doss. — Fire  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2}  fluidnchms). 

AnramtU  [Amarl]  Cortloia  Olemn ;  IT.  S. 

Oil  of  Bittbb  Obanqe  Pbkl. 

The  "  Oil  of  Orange  Peel "  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  (1880)  may  be 
the  volatile  oil  of  either  the  bitter  orange  peel  or  the  sweet  orange  peel. 
This  we  believe  to  be  unwise,  for  there  is  a  material  difference  between 
the  two  volatile  oils. 

The  volatile  oil  of  bitter  orange  peel  is  paler  and  has  a  less  sweet 
fragrance  than  the  volatile  oil  of  sweet  orange  peel.  Distinction  is 
properly  made  between  them  in  the  trade. 

The  volatile  oil  of  sweet  orange  peel  is  much  to  be  preferred  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  the  nse  of  "  Oil  of  Orange  Peel.'* 

Ussd  only  as  a  flavoring  agent. 

Anrantil  Dalds  Cortex; 
IT.  S. 

SWBET  ObAKOS   PbEL. 

Ap/el»inentchalen,  G.;   Seoree  tToran- 

get  doucea,  F. ;  Narat^jo  dulce,  Sp. ; 

ApeUintkal,  Sw. 

Origin. —  Ci^-ua  AvratUivm,  Risso 
(AurafUiacece). 

Habitat. — Cultivated  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  in  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Part  ussd.— The  rind  of  the  fruit. 

Dsscription.— See  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, page  b\. 

Constitusnts.— Resembling  those 
of  the  bitter  orange  peel.     The  volatile 
oil  of  sweet  orange  peel  is,  however,  a 
different  one  from  that  of  the  bitter  orange  peel,  and  the  bitter  hes- 
pendin  is  not  found  in  as  large  a  proportion  in  the  sweet  orange  peel. 

Medicinal  USSS. — It  is  a  stimulant  carminative,  but  ia  employed 
mostly  as  an  exoipient  to  improve  or  disguise  the  disagreeable  taste  of 
other  medicines. 
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AUEANTII  CONFECTIO. 

Confection  of  Orangs  Peel. 

Remove  the  peel  from  a  sufficient  number  of  sweet  oranges  and  grate 
it.  Then  beat  it  up  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sugar  until  a  uniform 
mixture  results. 

AUEANTII  STRUPU8 ;  U.  S. 
Syrup  of  Obanoe. 

Macerate  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  sweet  orange  peel,  freshly 
remoTed  from  the  fruit,  deprived  of  the  inner  white  fleshy  layer,  and 
cut  into  small  pieces,  with  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  alcohol  for 
seven  days.  Then  press  out  the  liquid.  Triturate  this  with  ten  grams 
(154  gprains)  precipitated  phosphate  of  calcium  and  three  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  water  gradually  added.  Filter  the  mix- 
ture, and  add  enough  water  through  the  filter  to  make  the  final  product 
weigh  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains).  Dissolve  in  it  six 
hundred  grams  (21  ounces  70  grains)  sugar  without  the  aid  of  heat 
Strain. 

Must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

AUEANTII  DDLCIS  TINCTUEA;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBB  OF  Sweet  Obange  Peel. 

Grate  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  fresh  sweet  orange 
peel  deprived  of  the  inner  white  fleshy  layer  ;  macerate  it  twenty-four 
hours  with  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  ;  then  pack  it  into  a  conical 
percolator,  moderately,  and  percolate  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces 
120  grains)  tincture. 

Dose* — ^Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms),  or  as  a 
flavoring  agent. 

Aurantli  [Dulcis]  Corticis  Olemn ;  U.  S. 

Oil  of  [Sweet]  Obange  Peel. 

See  remarks  under  the  head  of  '^  Aurantii  [Amari]  Corticis  Oleum." 

Oil  of  orange  peel  does  not  keep  well.     When  purchased  fresh  it 

must  be  immediately  mixed  with  about  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of 

alcohol  in  order  to  keep  from  becoming  terebinthaceous,  unclear,  and 

unfit  for  use. 

Used  only  for  flavoring. 
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AURANTII  ELIXIR ;  U.  S. 

EuxiR  OF  Obange. 

Simple  £!iixir  ;  AromcUic  Elixir. 

Take  seven  grams  (about  \  ounce)  absorbent  cotton,  or  other  clean 
carded  cotton,  and  pour  upon  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  3.50  grams  (|-  ounce) 
oil  of  sweet  orange  peel,  picking  the  cotton  apart  after  each  addition 
so  as  to  thoroughly  distribute  the  oil  through  it.  Put  a  plug  of  dry 
cotton  in  the  neck  of  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  over  that  a  layer  of 
wetted  cotton.  Then  introduce  upon  this  the  cotton  impregnated  with 
the  volatile  oil  as  directed  and  pack  tightly.  To  prevent  the  cotton 
from  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  sometimes  happens  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  percolation,  it  is  well  to  put  a  perforated  diaphragm 
(or  two  pieces  of  earthenware,  glass,  or  metal,  laid  over  each  other  in 
the  form  of  a  cross)  on  top  of  the  packed  cotton.  Mix  two  hundred 
grams  (or  seven  jQuidounces)  alcohol  with  six  hundred  grams  (20  fluid- 
ounces)  water,  and  gradually  pour  this  mixture  on  the  cotton  in  the 
percolator.  When  the  liquid  has  passed  through,  pour  on  enough  water 
and  alcohol  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  as  before,  and  continue 
the  percolation  until  the  total  quantity  of  percolate  received  weighs 
seven  hundred  grams  (25  ounces).  In  this  dissolve  three  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (12^^  ounces)  sugar  without  the  aid  of  heat,  strain,  and  filter. 
This  is  a  very  agreeable  and  satisfactory  "  simple  elixir." 
Used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  more  agreeable  administration  of  certain 
unpleasantly  tasting  remedies. 

AURANTII  SPIRITUS  ;  U.  S. 

Spirit  op  Orange. 

Mix  six  grams  (92^  grains)  volatile  oil  of  sweet  orange  and  ninety- 
four  grams  (3  ounces  138  grains)  alcohol. 

Auramtii  Zlores  $  U.  S« 

Orange  Flowers. 

OrangenbliUheny  PomeramenhliUhenj  G.;  Fleurs  cT orangey  F.;  La  Flor 

de  Naran^y  Sp. ;  Pomeransbhmmory  Sw. 

Origin. —  Citrus  vtUgarie  and  Citrus  AurantiutUy  Risso. 
Description* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  51. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  permits  the  use  of  orange  flowers  salted  down  in 
crocks,  tightly  covered,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
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Must  have  a  powerful  trtgnjioe. 

Dried  oraDge  flowers  are  worthless. 

Constituents. — The  only  valuable  one  is  the  volatile  oil  (called  oil 
of  neroli). 

Orange  flowers  are  tftken  up  in  the  Pharmacopceia  because  orange 
flower  water  may  be  made  from  them.     It  would  hare  been  better  to 


■bowing  rtuDflOs,  enlargsd ;  d,  piitil  uiil  di 

make  the  imported  French  orange  flower  water  official,  for  that  is  the 
kind  generally  used  and  it  is  better  than  any  made  from  salted  flowers. 


AUEANTII  FLORUM  AQUA;  U.  S. 
Obange  Floweb  Watke. 

Made  by  distillation,  the  product  being  ten  pounds  from  four  pounds 
of  the  recent  orange  flowers. 

Orange  flower  water  must  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles  in  a  dark 
cool  place.  Sometimes  it  becomes  mucilaginous  and  is  then  unfit  for 
use. 

So-called  THple  Orange  I^ower  Water  is  imported  from  France 
which  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  as  fresh  orange  flowers  can  rarely  be 
had,  the  practical  way  is  to  use  the  imported  water.  Six  pounds  of  the 
"Triple  Orange  Flower  Water,"  with  four  pounds  distilled  water,  will 
make  ten  pounds  of  orange  flower  water  corresponding  to  the  pharma- 
copoeial  strength.  Of  the  "  Quadruple  Orange  Flower  Water,"  four 
pounds,  with  six  pounds  distilled  water,  will  make  te  n  pounds  orange 
flower  water. 

Orange  flower  water  cannot  be  made  from  the  oil  of  neroli  (the  Tola- 
tile  oil  of  orange  flowers). 

Orange  flower  water  makes  a  good  flavoring  agent  for  medicated 
syrups,  eto. 
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AURANTII  FLORUM  SYRUPUS. 

Orange  Flower  Water  Syrup. 

Dissolve  eight  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (30  ounces)  sugar  in  four 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces)  orange  flower 
water,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  after  which  strain  or  filter. 

Aurantii  Flonim  Oleum ;  U.  S. 

Oil  of  Orange  Flowers. 

Aurantii  Florum  JEtheroleufn —  Oleum  NeroU. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  234. 
Oil  of  neroli  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  ingredients  in  good 
cologne  water. 

Aurantii  Folia. 

Orange  Leaves. 

Origin. — Citrus  mdgariSy  Risso  {Aurantiacecij, 
Smooth,  oval-oblong,  undivided,  leathery,  transparently  dotted,  of 
good  green  color,  fragrant  odor,  and  aromatic  taste. 

U868. — As  a  flavoring  ingredient  in  infusions,  tinctures,  etc. 

Aurantii  Fruotus  ImmaturL 

Unripe  Orange  Fruit. 

Unreife  Pomerameriy  G.;    Orangettea^   Peliis  grains^  F.;  Pomerans- 

knopp,  Sw.;   Orange  berries. 

Origin. —  Citrus  vulgaris,  Risso  {Aurantiacem), 

The  drug  consists  of  the  unripe  fruit  gathered  either  from  the  trees 
or  from  the  ground  after  falling.  The  unripe  fruit  in  its  dry  state  as 
met  with  in  trade  is  round  ;  very  hard  ;  varying  from  three  to  fifteen 
millimeters  (^  to  -|  inch)  in  diameter  ;  externally  of  a  very  dark  green- 
ish-brown  ;  odor  fragrant  ;  taste  bitter  aromatic. 

The  ''  orange  berries  '^  vary  from  the  size  of  small  peas  to  the  size 
of  large  cherries.  Occasionally  the  drug  is  sorted,  the  different  sizes 
being  sold  separately.  Those  of  about  twelve  millimeters  (|-  inch) 
diameter  are  the  best. 

Constituents. — ^Volatile  oil  ("  oil  of  petits  grains  ")• 

Uses. — Mainly  for  flavoring.     Also,  but  rarely,  as  **  issue  peas.'' 
U 
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Aurantli  Siiocus. 

Orange  Juice. 

The  juice  of  fresh  sweet  oranges. 

Pale  yellowish,  slightly  turbid,  agreeably  sweetish,  acidulous,  and 
having  a  faint  odor  of  orange. 
Used  for  making 

AURANTII  SDCCI  SYRUPITS. 
Sykup  of  Obange  Juice. 

Heat  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  fresh  orange 
juice  to  the  boiling  point ;  add  twenty  grams  (300  grains)  fresh  sweet 
orange  peel.  Let  the  whole  stand  well  covered  until  cold.  Then  filter 
the  liquid  and  dissolve  in  it,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  six  hundred  grams 
(21  ounces)  sugar.     Strain. 

A  very  agreeable  flavoring  syrup. 

Aiiri  et  Sodii  Ctaloriduiii ;  U.  S. . 

Chlobide  of  Gold  and  Sodium. 

AuricO'Sodicum  Chloridum. 

See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  52. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chloride  of  gold  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

A  yellow,  crystalline,  deliquescent  powder. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Has  been  employed  in  some  of  the  neuroses,  in 
melancholia  and  hypochondria;  also  in  syphUiSy  seminal  weakness^ 
chronic  BrigMs  disease  from  granular  and  fibroid  kidney,  etc.  It  is 
seldom  used  at  present. 

Dose. — 0.002  to  0.006  gram  {^  to  -,V  grain)  three  times  daily  in 
pill. 

AvensB  Grimna. 

Oatmeal. 
Oaien  Oroats. 

Contains  the  same  constituents  as  the  other  cereals  but  more  fiicecl 
oil  (about  4  per  cent.). 

It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  in  the  same  manner  as  lior 
deum  (barley).  Oatmeal  gruel  is  given  after  cathartics,  and  is  ctls< 
used  for  enemas. 
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Asedaracli ;  V.  S. 

AZEDABACH. 

AzedardchtCB    Cortex — Zedrachrindcy  G. ;  jScorce  dPAzidarach,  jScorce 
de  Margousier,  F. — Pride  of  India  ;  Pride  of  China. 

Origin. — Melia  Azedarach,  Liiin6  (Meliacece). 

Habitat. — China,  India.  Naturalized  in. Southern  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Part  used. — The  bark  of  the  root. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  52. 

The  bark  of  roots  of  medium  size  and  not  too  old  should  be  pre- 
ferred, and  the  corky  outer  layer  rejected. 

Constituents. — One  or  more  bitter  principles,  resins,  and  volatile 
oil. 

Medicinal  Uses. — As  a  vermifuge  for  lumbricoid  worms,  resem- 
bling spigelia  in  its  effects.  In  overdoses  it  may  produce  narcotic 
poisoning.  It  has  been  administered  in  decoction  made  by  boiling  sixty 
^rams  (2  ounces)  of  the  bruised  bark  in  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(17  fiuidounces)  water  until  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (8^ 
fluidounces)  remains.  The  dose  of  this  decoction  for  a  child  is  a  table- 
spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours  until  it  affects  the  bowels.  It  should 
be  followed  by  a  cathartic. 

Balnea. 

Baths. 

Baths  are  used  for  local  or  general  effects,  and  are  cold,  tepid,  or 
hot,  simple  or  medicated,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

When  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  they  are  simply 
called  baths  ;  if  applied  to  the  hips,  by  sitting  in  them,  sitz-baths  or 
hip-baths  ;  if  applied  to  the  feet,  foot-baths  ;  if  applied  with  a  sponge, 
sponge-baths  ;  if  in  a  stream  or  rain  from  a  perforated  nozzle,  douches, 
etc. 

The  cold  bath  \s  one  having  a  temperature  of  about  20^  C.  (GS""  F.) 
or  less,  and  is  used  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  various 
fevers,  as  in  typhus,  eruptive  fevers,  congestions  and  inflammations, 
coup  de  soleily  etc. 

It  is  also  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  in  narcotic  poisoning  is  a  remedy 
of  much  value. 

Before  entering  the  bath  cold  water  should  be  poured  over  the  head 
and  shoulders  to  prevent  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  after  leaving  it 
the  patient's  skin  should  be  rubbed  with  towels  until  reaction  occurs. 

If  the  patient  cannot  enter  the  bath^  the  effects  of  the  cold  water 
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roaj  be  obtained  by  wrapping  him  in  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  whicli 
must  be  frequently  renewed,  or  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  the  water  over 
the  exposed  body  from  a  douche,  hose,  or  sprinkling  can. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  partial,  as  when  cold  water  or  ice  is  applied  to 
the  head  in  some  brain  troubles,  to  the  chest  in  pneumonia  or  pleuritis, 
to  the  abdomen  in  peritonitis,  etc. 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  temperature  by  dry  cold  the  patient 
may  be  placed  dry  upon  a  rubber  mattress  filled  with  cold  water. 

The  luke-warm  or  tepid  hath  may  vary  in  temperature  from  about 
20^  C.  (68°  F.)  to  35°  C.  (95°  F.).  This  bath  is  used  mainly  for  cleans- 
ing purposes.  If  a  patient  is  immersed  in  a  bath  only  a  few  degrees 
below  the  temperature  of  the  body  the  water  wi]l  abstract  heat,  and  the 
tepid  bath  is  therefore  a  valuable  means  of  reducing  temperature,  al- 
though it  does  so  more  slowly  than  the  cold  bath. 

The  warm  or  hot  hath  varies  in  temperature  from  36°  C.  (95°  F. ) 
to  41°  C.  (106°  F.).  It  is  relaxing  and  soothing  in  its  effects,  and  is 
much  used  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  convulsions,  etc.,  especially  in 
children.  By  relaxing  the  skin  it  promotes  sweating  and  the  porel 
become  cleansed.  As  a  diaphoretic  it  may  be  applied  by  wrapping  the 
patient  in  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  water,  which  need  not  be  warm,  and  then 
covering  him  up.  The  heat  of  the  body  soon  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  sheet  and  it  becomes  a  warm  pack. 

The  warm  bath  is  useful  as  a  stimulant  in  shock,  collapse,  great  ex- 
haustion, convulsions,  sleeplessness,  etc.  For  the  latter  purpose  it 
often  suffices  to  sponge  the  spine  with  as  hot  water  as  the  patient  can 
bear,  just  before  going  to  bed. 

When  a  patient  enters  a  hot  bath  congestion  of  the  brain  may  take 
place,  to  prevent  which  cold  affusions  to  the  head  ma}^  be  used,  or  the 
patient  may  be  placed  into  water  of  about  35°  C.  (95°  F.)  and  hot  water 
gradually  added  until  the  temperature  is  raised  to  the  desired  degree. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  scald  the  patient  when  adding  the  hot  water. 

Medicated  hatha  consist  of  water  in  which  some  medicinal  substance 
IS  held  in  solution.  The  most  commonly  employed  bath  of  this  kind  is 
the  mustard-bath  for  counter-irritation.  Other  baths  are  used  in  skin 
diseases,  syphilis,  etc. 

The  JRoman  hath  consists  in  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  dry  warm 
air,  which  stimulates  perspiration,  relaxes  the  tissues,  and  opens  the 
pores  of  the  skin  ;  this  is  followed  by  a  plunge  into  cold  water  and  then 
friction  with  towels  in  a  moderately  warm  room.  Often  useful  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  etc.  In  the  latter  cases  the  body 
may  be  anointed  during  the  frictions  with  appropriate  ointments,  which 
will  find  easier  entrance  into  the  pores  of  the  skin. 


.  ! 
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77ie  Turkish  bath  as  employed  in  Turkey  consists  of  a  room  the 
temperature  of  which  is  about  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  in  which  the  bather  lies 
on  a  slab  and  is  shampooed  with  soap,  water  and  towels  and  the  gloves 
of  the  attendant  until  clean,  after  which  he  is  wrapped  in  cloths  and 
taken  to  a  room  of  a  temperature  of  about  35°  C.  (95°  F.),  where  he  re- 
clines until  he  is  cooled. 

The  Turkish  bath,  as  generally  used  in  this  country,  differs  from 
the  genuine  in  regard  to  the  temperature,  which  is  here  much  higher, 
often  being  raised  to  66^  C.  (150°  F.)  or  more,  while  the  gentle  sham- 
pooing of  the  orientals  is  replaced  by  a  coarse  and  rough  massage  and 
kneading  by  the  occidentals.  This  massage  of  course  may  be  indicated, 
especially  in  cases  of  rheumatic  joint-disease. 

The  Mitssian  hath  is  a  hot  vapor-bath.  The  temperature  of  the 
vapor  varies  from  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  to  66°  C.  (150°  ¥,).  Shampooing," 
friction,  etc.,  are  added.  To  prevent  injury  from  inhaling  the  hot  vapor, 
the  bather  breathes  through  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water  which  is  held 
over  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  A  cold  plunge  follows  the  hot  vapor-bath, 
after  which  the  bather  immediately  returns  to  a  hot  room  and  dresses. 

The  sun-bath  is  a  valuable  hygienic  measure  unfortunately  too  sel- 
dom employed.  It  consists  in  exposing  the  naked  body  to  the  rays  of 
sunlight  entering  through  a  window  into  a  warm  room  without  air- 
drafts.  As  we  live  now,  all  of  our  body,  except  the  head  and  hands, 
is  in  continual  darkness,  which  is  not  conducive  /o  good  health.  The 
sun-bath  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  debilitated  conditions,  incipient 
consumption,  nervousness,  etc.  This  bath  was  very  popular  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  introduced  into  this  country 
in  the  form  of  the  blue-glass  mania.  Alternate  sheets  of  blue  and  white 
glass  were  set  into  the  window,  checker-board  style. 

The  blue  glass  was  useless  charlatanry,  and  people  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  ridiculed  out  of  the  use  of  this  form  of  sun-bath.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  they  poured  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  and  ceased 
to  expose  their  bodies  to  the  plain,  simple  health-giving  rays  of  the  sun 
when  they  ordered  the  blue  glass  to  be  taken  out  of  their  windowa 

Baptisla. 

Baptisia. 
JBaptisicB  Hadix —  Wild  Indigo. 
Origin* — Baptisia  tinotaria,  Robert  Brown  {JLeguminosce), 


— North  America* 

Part  used.— The  root. 

Description. — Short,  knotty,  branched,  the  head  five  to  eight  cen- 
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timeters  (2  to  3  inohes)  and  the  branches  about  twelve  millimeters  (^ 
inch)  thick.  Bark  grayish-brown  externally  and  whitish  in  the  inte- 
rior.    Wood  tough.     Inodorous.     Taste  of  bark  bitter  and  acrid. 

Constituents. — Contains  an  alkaloid  and  resin,  neither  of  which 
has  been  fully  examined. 

^'  £apttsin "  is  an  impure  resin,  probably  containing  some  of  the 
alkaloid.  It  has  been  made  by  precipitating  an  alcoholic  extract  with 
water. 

Medicinal  Uses. — A  stimulant,  purgative,  and  emetic  ;  also  re- 
puted to  be  antiseptic. 

Used  in  poultices  and  fomentations  as  an  application  to  foul  and 
chronic  ulcers. 

Dose* — ^About  one  gram  (15^ains)  several  times  a  day. 


BAPTISIJE  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Eztbact  of  Baftisia. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose* — 0.25  to  1.^0  cubic  centimeter  (4  to  20  minims). 

Barimii. 

Babiuh. 

One  of  the  alkaline  earth  metals.  Its  salts  are  mostly  white  and 
many  of  them  insoluble  in  water.  Barium  sulphate  is  quite  insoluble, 
even  in  dilute  acids.  The  carbonate  is  also  insoluble,  while  the  chlqride 
and  nitrate  are  readily  soluble,  in  water. 

Barll  Carbonas* 

Barium  Casbonatb. 
JBarieua  Carbonas. 

A  white  powder  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  without  residue  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  solution  g^ves  a  heavy  white  precipi- 
tate with  sulphuric  acid. 

Employed  in  making  other  barium  salts. 
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BapPii  Clilo2*ldiiiii« 

Babiuk  Ghlobide. 
JBaricum  Chloridum. 

Colorless  crystals,  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  air^  and  readily 
soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  a  heavy  white  precipitate 
with  sulphuric  acid.     Inodorous.     Taste  bitter,  salty,  astringent. 

Its  solution  is  used  as  a  reagent  for  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates. 

Barii  Nitras. 

Babium  Nitrate. 

JBaricus  Nttrcuf. 

White  crystals  readily  soluble  in  water.  Inodorous,  taste  bitter. 
Used  as  the  barium  chloride. 

Beberlnad  Snlphas. 

Sulphate  of  Bebebine. 

Beberine  is  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  neotandra  or  bebeeru  bark. 
The  sulphate  of  beberine  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is  in  thin  dark  brown 
transparent  scales  ;  inodorous,  but  having  a  very  bitter  taste.  Soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Must  not  be  confounded  with  berberine  sulphate. 

Medicinal  Uses. — A  bitter  tonic.     Also  said  to  be  antiperiodic. 

Dose. — As  a  tonic,  0.05  to  0.15  gram  (1  to  3  grains)  ;  as  an  anti- 
periodic,  0.30  to  0.60  gram  (5  to  10  grains). 


Bael  Fbuit. 

eloB  JFHtctus — Bengal  Quince, 

Origin. — -^fo  marmdoe^  De  CandpUe  {AurantiacecB), 

Habitatr— East  Indies. 

Part  used.— The  unripe  fruit. 

Description. — Orange  shaped,  five  to  ten  centimeters  (2  to  4 
inches)  in  diameter,  but  as  found  in  the  trade  it  is  broken.  The  rind  is 
externally  brownish-gray,  smooth,  hard,  two  to  three  millimeters  {-^  to 
i  inch)  thick.  The  pulp,  which  adheres  to  the  rind,  is  reddish-brown, 
internally  whitish,  mucilaginous,  acidulous,  and  encloses  oblong,  flat. 
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hairy  seeds.     The  drug-  is  inodorous.     The  taste  of  the  rind  is  slightly 
astringent. 

CorrstituentS. — Contains  a  amall  amount  ot  tannin,  besides  nrnci* 
lage,  sugar,  a  bitter  aubstauoe,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  volatile  oil 


Fioa  100,  IDl.— Bad  Fniil,  oitanl  dia,  iniwr  and  outer  nirfMa. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Astringent,  aromatic,  and  demulcent  ;  much 
used  in  India  in  bowel  complaints,  diarrhoeas,  and  dy»etUery. 

Dose> — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  preferably  given  in  the 
form  of  strong  infusion. 

BeUadoniue  Folia  t  U.  S. 

Bbllidonita  Leatks. 
ToUkirachenblatter,  Wol/BkirachenbtHtter,  ToUkravt,  G.;  IhtiUa  de  Sel- 

ladotiTie,  F.;  La  Hcga  de  Selladonna,  Sp.;  Beliadormablad,  Sw. 

Origin. — Atropa  Belladonna,  Linn^  (Sotanaceaij. 

Habitat* — Cultivated  in  Europe  and  America. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  53. 

In  drying,  the  leaves  become  very  much  nrinkled  and  acquire  a 
brownish  hue  on  their  upper  surface. 

The  lateral  veins  of  the  larger  leaves  form  a  large  angle  with  tb* 
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midrib,  and  th«  upper  aurfaoe  of  the  pareoohyma  shows  under  the  nii- 
oroaoope  oumerous  w bitiah  dots  on  the  brown  background. 

The  odor,  if  any,  ie  sontewbat  narcotic.  Tbe  taste  is  disagreeable, 
bitter. 

Uust  consist  of  tolerably  whole  and  well-preserved  leaves. 

ConstKuents  (of  leaves  and  roots). — Two  alkaloids,  one  called 
atropine,  of  which  the  root  contains  more  than  the  leaves  but  not  over 
one-fourth  per  oeot,,  and  the  other  called  beDadooaine,  of  whtoh  little 


tlOK  10^101.^BalI>doiina  Lam,  Flowar,  ud  FmiC,  all  natiind  oml 

is  known.  It  is  amorphous,  and  dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye  as  atropine 
does.  Recent  investigations  would  seem  to  show  that  the  seeds  and 
fruit  contain  more  atropine  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  at  least 
in  the  fresh  state. 

Medicinal  UseSi — Belladonna  is  an  exoito-motor,  increasing  the 
power  of  the  bean's  action,  and  rendering  this  remedy  useful  in  opium 
or  chloroform poitoning  or  in  collapse  with  threatening  paralysis  of  the 
heart  from  any  cause. 

This  remedy  obecks  the  secretions  from  the  salivary,  mammary,  and 
sudoriferous  glands  ;  the  fauces  become  dry,  perspiration  is  suppressed, 
and  the  flow  of  milk  decreased  or  entirely  checked.  It  is  used  to  check 
night-^ieeaU,  excenive  ateeaiing,  and  other  anomalous  conditions  of  per- 
spiration ;  also  to  suppreaa  the  flow  of  milk  and  to  prevent  oAscewM 
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of  the  hreasU.  For  these  purposes  it  is  used  both  interaallj  and  ex- 
ternally. 

Belladonna  increases  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  and  is  a 
valuable  ingredient  of  prescriptions  for  the  relief  of  chronic  constipation. 

It  is  used  as  an  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  in  cuthma^  whooping^ 
eough^  etc. ;  also  in  neuralgiay  dysmenorrhoea,  ovarian  or  uterine  coliCy 
etc 

It  has  proved  of  great  use  in  typhoid  conditions  of  various  fevers, 
and  often  induces  sleep  in  the  ineomnia  accompanying  these  conditions. 

Incontinence  of  urine^  especially  of  children,  is  generally  promptly 
relieved  by  this  drug  unless  it  is  due  to  excessive  acidity  of  the  urine, 
when  that  condition  calls  for  additional  treatment. 

Belladonna  dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye.     (See  ''  Atropina.") 

Externally  belladonna  is  often  applied  to  painftd  sweHingSy  rheu- 
matic joints  or  muscles,  etc. ;  also,  as  indicated  above,  to  correct  anoma^ 
lous  perspiration^  check  secretion  of  mUky  subdue  i9\flamm€Uion  of  the 
mammary  glands^  etc.  It  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
plaster,  or  poultice. 

Dose. — Of  belladonna  leaves  in  powder,  0.06  to  0.66  gram  (1  to  10 
grains)  ;  of  the  root  in  powder,  0.06  to  0.33  gram  (1  to  5  grains). 

Poisonous  EfFectSa — In  toxic  doses  the  stimulation  of  the  heart 
is  followed  by  subsequent  relaxation  and  depression  which  may  pro- 
duce death.  Cerebral  and  visual  disturbances,  headache,  vertigo,  blind- 
ness, delirium,  illusions,  and  hallucinations  may  occur.  Incoordination 
and  weakness  of  the  muscles,  progressing  to  a  condition  of  complete 
motor  paralysis,  stupor,  and  perhaps  convulsions,  precede  death. 

After  a  poisonous  dose  has  been  taken  the  stomach  should  be 
promptly  evacuated,  and  opium  or  physostigma  given  to  counteract  the 
action  of  the  poison  on  the  nervous  system. 

BELLADONNA  OIGABETTES  FOB  ASTHMA  (TVouMeav). 

Belladonna  leaves,  0.33  gram  (5  grains)  ;  hyoscyamus  leaves,  stra^ 
monium  leaves,  each  0.2  gram  (3  grains)  ;  extract  of  opium,  0.012 
gram  (^  grain)  ;  cherry  laurel  water,  q.  s. 

The  leaves  are  moistened  with  a  solution  of  the  opium  in  the  cherry 
laurel  water  and  when  dry  made  into  a  cigarette.  Two  to  four  such 
cigarettes  may  be  smoked  daily. 

BELLADONNA  CATAPLASMA. 

Belladonna  Poulticb. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  coarsely  powdered  belladonna  leaf  with 
ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  flaxseed  meal,  and  stir  the  mixture  gradu- 
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ally  into   three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10    fluidounces)  boiling 
water. 

A  better  result  may  be  obtained  by  adding  thirty  cubic  centimeters 
(1  fluidounce)  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaf  to  three  hundred  grams 
(10  ounces)  hot  linseed  poultice. 

Used  as  a  soothing  application  over  the  lower  abdomen  in  painful 
ejections  of  the  pelvic  organs,  as  in  irritation  of  the  bladder ,  uterine 
eoliCy  dysmenorrhceay  etc.     Its  effect  is  often  prompt  and  grateful. 

BELLADONNA  EXTRAOTUM;  Phab.  1870, 

Extract  of  Belladonna. 

Bruise  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  fresh  bella- 
donna leaves  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  a  little  water  on  the  drug,  and 
then  express  the  juice,  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point,  strain,  and  evaporate 
to  the  consistence  of  pill  mass. 

Brown.     Yield  about  three  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Ought  to  be  called  '^  Mdract  of  Freeh  BeUadonna  Leaves.^ 

Dose.— 0.015  to  0.03  gram  (\  to  \  grain). 

BELLADONNA  EXTRAOTUM   [FOLIOEUM]   ALOOHOLI- 

CUM;U.S. 

Alcoholic  Extract  of  Belladonna  [Leaves]. 

From  five  hundred  grams  (or  17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug  in 
No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  first  a  mixture  of  one  thousand  grams  (about 
41f  fluidounces)  of  alcohol  mixed  with  five  hundred  grams  (about  17 
fluidounces)  of  water.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  hundred  grams 
(about  8  fluidounces)  of  the  mixture.  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  percolate.  Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  16^ 
fluidounces)  oi  first  percolate.  Continue  until  the  drug  is  exhausted,  or 
until  one  thousand  and  fifty  grams  (about  42  fluidounces)  of  second  per- 
colate has  been  collected,  using  diluted  alcohol  as  a  second  menstruum 
after  the  first  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  has  been  all  used.  Evapo- 
rate the  second  percolate  to  fifty  grams  (1}  ounce)  and  mix  that  with 
th%  first  percolate.  Then  evaporate  the  mixture  to  a  pilular  consistence. 
To  the  solid  extract  obtained  add  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  gly- 
cerin. 

Practically  the  same  product  is  received  by  evaporating  fluid  extract 
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of  belladonna  leaves  to  a  solid  extract  and  then  incorporating  five  per 
cent,  of  glycerin. 

Greenish  brown.     Yield  about  twenty-two  per  cent. 

Dose. — 0.01  to  0.03  gram  (|  to  ^  grain). 

BELLADONNA  FOLIORUM  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Eztjeulct  of  Belladonka  Leaves. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fiuidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fiuidounces)  of  water. 

Do86> — 0.2  to  0.3  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  5  minims). 

BELLADONNA  OLEUM  LNFUSUM. 
Infused  Oil  of  Belladonna. 

Beat  five  hundred  grams  (17f  ounces)  fresh  belladonna  leaves  with  a 
small  quantity  of  olive  oil  into  a  poultice.  Then  add  one  thousand  grams 
(34  fiuidounces)  olive  oil  and  heat  the  mixture  over  a  water^bath  until 
the  moisture  has  evaporated,  after  which  express  the  oil  and  filter  it. 

Used  for  external  application. 

BELLADONNJE  SUCCUS. 
Belladonna  Juice. 

Bruise  a  convenient  quantity  of  fresh  leaves  and  young  branches  of 
belladonna  in  a  stone  mortar.  Press  out  the  juice,  and  add  to  it  one- 
third  of  its  measure  of  alcohol.  Set  the  mixture  aside  for  seven  days, 
and  then  filter. 

Must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Dose> — 0.25  to  1  gram  (4  to  15  grains). 

BELLADONNA  SDPPOSITORIA. 
Belladonna  Suppositories. 

Mix  intimately  forty  centigrams  (about  6  grains)  alcoholic  extract 
of  belladonna  and  twenty  grams  (about  309  grains)  cacao  butter,  the 
extract  being  first  triturated  with  a  drop  or  two  of  water  to  form  a 
smooth  soft  paste.     Make  twelve  suppositories. 

Introduced  into  the  rectum  in  cases  oi  painful  affections  of  the  pel* 
vio  organs. 
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BELLADONNA  [FOLIOEUM]  TINCTUEA;  U.S. 

TlNCTUBB   OF   BbLI.U>0N1TA.  [LbATBH]. 

Moisten  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (6  ounces  127  gr&ins)  belt&< 
donna  leaves,  in  No.  60  powder,  with  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24 
grains)  diluted  alcohol ;  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  pack  it  tightly 
in  a  cylindrical  percolator  and  percolate  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
diluted  alcohol  to  obtain  one  thousand  grains  (36  ounces  120  grains) 
tincture. 

Dose. — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

BELLADONNA  UNGUENTDM ;  U.  S. 
Belladonna  Ointubnt. 

Triturate  ten  grams  (154  grains)  slooholio  extract  of  belladonna  with 
tiz  grams  (92^  grains)  diluted  alcohol  until  a  uniform  soft  paste  is  ob- 
tained, and  mix  this  thoroughly  with  eighty-four  grams  (2  ounces  420 
grains)  benzoinated  lard,  gradually  added. 

Applied  externally  to  relieve  patn.  Also  applied  to  check  excessive 
stoeatinff,  or  to  the  breasts,  to  check  the  secretion  of  milk  or  avert  in- 
_flammation  of  the  mammary  glaod. 

BelladonnfB  RimUx  ;  U.  S. 

Bklladoitna  Root. 

ToBkirtc/tenwunel,  Wolfskirgchert' 
vmnel,  G. ;  Racine  de  BeUadonne, 
F.;  Iai  Saiz  de  Belladonna,  Sp.; 
BeUadonnarot,  Sw. 

Origin.  —  Atropa     Belladonna, 
Linn6  {Solanacea). 

Description.— See  the  Pharma- 
eopoaia,  page  53. 

The    root    from    young   flowering 
plan  Is  is  the  best.   Old  rootoare  known 
by  their   large  wood.     Must  be  per- 
fectly sound.     It  is  not  infrequently  decayed,  worm-eaten,  discolored, 
or  mouldy.     Belladonna  root  contains  a  large  amount  of  starch. 

Constituents. — See  under  title  "Belladonna  Folia." 
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BELLADONNA  ABSTRACTUM ;  U.  S. 

AbsTBACT   op   BbLLjIDONKA. 

Two  hundred  (200)  parts  by  weight  of  belladonna  root,  in  No.  60 
powder,  is  moistened  uniformly  (by  rubbing  between  the  hands)  with 
eighty  (80)  parts  by  weight  of 
ninety-four  per  cent,  alcohol.  The 
moist  powder  is  packed  tightly  in 
a  tnll  cylindrical  percolator.  More 
alcohol  is  now  added  until  the  mass 
is  saturated  and  the  liquid  begins 
to  drop  at  the  lower  end  of  the  per- 
colator, while  a  layer  of  the  alcohol 
still  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the 
drug.  The  exit  of  the  percolator  la 
I  DOW  closed  and  the  top  covered  to 
prevent  evaporation.  The  whole  is 
allowed  to  stand  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  the  percolation  is  started, 
adding  alcohol  as  required  to  keep 
the  drug  always  covered.  When 
one  hundred  and  seventy  (170)  parts 
by  weight  of  the  percolate  has  been 
obtained,  set  that  portion  aside. 
Place  another  receiver  under  the 
percolator  and  continue  the  process 
until  the  drug  is  exhausted.  Evapo- 
rate this  second  percolate  down 
until  it  weighs  thirty  (30)  parts. 
Mis  this  with  the  reserved  portion. 
The  mixed  liquids  (weighing  to- 
gether two  hundred  (300)  parts)  are 
put  in  a  tared  evaporating  dish  with 
fifty  (60)  parts  of  powdered  milk 
sugar,  and  set  in  a  place  where  the 
temperature  is  between  40°  and  50° 
C,  or  from  104'  to  122"  F.,  until 
Pio.  1(»,-B«Uadoima  Root,  natutal  ■!»  the  mixture  is  dfv.  Then  enough 
(from  ui  old  plant).  i      -n    ■      jj   j» 

powdered  sugar  of  milk  is  added  to 

make  the  total  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  dish  one  hundred  (100) 
parts.  The  whole  is  now  triturated  until  a  uniform  and  very  fine  pow- 
der is  obtained. 
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The  same  product  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  root  with  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  milk  sugar,  making  five  hundred  grams  finished  product. 

[Two  avoirdupois  pounds  of  powdered  belladonna  root  will  yield  one 
pound  of  abstract.  This  will  require  one-half  pint  alcohol  for  moisten- 
ing, and  about  half  a  pint  more  for  saturating  the  drug  preparatory  to 
the  forty-eight  hours*  maceration*  The  reserved  portion  will  measure 
about  two  pints,  and  the  second  percolate,  after  evaporation  to  the 
prescribed  point,  will  measure  nearly  six  fluidounces.]  Is  more  uniform 
than  the  extract  and  more  easily  dispensed. 

Dose. — 0.03  to  0.1  gram  (^  to  2  grains). 

BELLADONN JE  EMPLASTRUM ;  U.  S. 
Belladonna  Plasteb. 

Evaporate  five  hundred  cubic  Centimeters  (17  fluidounces)  of  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna  root  to  the  consistence  of  thick,  soft  extract,  and 
then  incorporate  with  it  thoroughly  enough  resin  plaster,  previously 
melted,  to  make  the  whole  weigh  five  hundred  grams  (16}  avoirdupois 
ounces).     Almost  identical  with  the  Belladonna  Plaster  of  1870. 

It  is  dark  brown — not  green.  When  green  it  cannot  be  the  official 
plaster,  but  has  probably  been  made  from  the  extract  of  the  leaves. 

This  is  an  excellent  application  to  relieve  neuralgic  or  rheumatic 
pains.  It  is  one  of  the  best  local  applications  in  intercostal  neuralgia. 
Belladonna  plaster  should  not  be  applied  except  to  unbroken  skin,  as  it 
is  apt  to  produce  the  toxic  effects  of  belladonna  by  the  absorption  of  its 
active  principle  through  a  wound. 

BELLADONNA  RADICIS  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Belladonna  Root. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.008  to  0.015  gram  {^  to  ^  grain),  two  to  three  times  daily. 

BELLADONNA  [RADICIS]  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.S. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Belladonna  [Root]. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S* 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent-^lTf  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 
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As  a  menstntum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
'H  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  th%  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the^r^^  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Do8e* — 0.05  to  0.2  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  3  minims). 

BELLADONNA  LINIMENTUM ;  U.  S. 
Belladonna  '  Liniment. 

Dissolve  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  camphor  in  five  hundred  and  seventy 
grams  (19  ounces)  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  root. 

This  is  a  valuable  anodyne  for  external  application  in  rheumatism^ 
neuralgia^  etc. 

BELLADONNA  RADICIS  TINCTURA, 
Tincture  op  Belladonna  Root. 

Make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  tincture,  by 
percolation,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127  grains) 
belladonna  root  in  No.  60  powder,  using  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  30  minims),  commencing 
with  small  doses  and  increasing  these  if  necessary. 

Benziniim ;  U.  S. 

Benzin. 
Petroleum  Benzin^  Petroleum  Ether. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  64. 

Being  very  inflammable  it  must  be  kept  in  tight  bottles  or  tin  cans 
in  a  cool  place,  away  from  fire  or  lights. 

Must  not  be  confounded  with  benzol,  which  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  benzin,  but  which  dissolves  in  less  than  its  own  volume  of  alcohol 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.85  to  0.90,  whereas  benzin  requires  six 
times  its  own  volume  of  alcohol  to  dissolve  it,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.670  to  0.675. 

Uses. — Benzin  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  fixed  oils,  caoutchouc,  paraf- 
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fin,  masticb,  damaXy  and  other  matters.  It  is  accordingly  much  used 
in  the  arts.  In  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  introduced  because  of  its 
pharmaceutical  uses  in  the  preparation  of  sinapism  paper,  oleo-resins, 
etc.  Druggists  sell  considerable  quantities  of  benzin  for  removing 
grease  spots. 

Benzoinuin ;  U.  S. 

Benzoin. 

Semo^  JReainOy  Asa  Dulcis — Benzoey  G.  and  Sw. ;  JBenzoiny  F. ;  JBenJui^ 

Sp. —  Cfum  3er0amin, 

Origin. — Styrax  JBefizoin,  Dryander  {Styracdceoe). 
Habitat* — Siam,  Sumatra,  etc. 
Part  used. — The  resin. 

Description. — See  the  PharmacopcBia,  page  54. 

A  balsamic  resin  in  agglutinated  masses  of  yellowish-brown,  opaque, 
internally  white  tears,  held  together  by  a  translucent,  yellowish-brown 
resin,  or  in  reddish-brown  masses  having  a  marbled  appearance  from  the 
white  '^  almonds  "  or  tears  imbedded  in  it. 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  benzoin,  viz. : 

Siam  Benzoin  in  tears,  consisting  of  separate  tears,  about  twenty* 
five  millimeters  (an  inch)  long,  externally  of  a  pale  reddish-yellow  color, 
internally  waxy  and  milk-white.  In  small  splinters  it  is  more  or  less 
transparent.  This  is  the  finest  benzoin  obtainable,  and  has  a  most 
agreeable  odor,  reminding  of  vanilla. 

Siam  Benzoin  in  masseSy  which  consists  of  the  tears  or  *^  almonds  " 
just  described  as  **  Siam  Benzoin  in  tears,"  imbedded  and  held  together 
in  solid  masses  by  a  reddish-brown  or  almost  brick-colored  resin.  The 
value  of  this  variety  of  benzoin  depends  directly  upon  the  proportion  of 
almonds  in  it.     It  is  called  also  *^  Amygdaloid  Benzoin." 

Both  kinds  of  Siam  benzoin,  described  above,  dissolve  almost  entirely 
in  moderately  warm  alcohol.  Only  partially  soluble  in  ether.  When 
heated  it  emits  irritating  but  fragrant  vapors  of  benzoic  acid. 

Sumatra  or  Penang  Benzoin  is  in  grayish-brown,  sometimes  pale 
chocolate-brown,  masses,  with  no  distinct  almonds,  an  agreeable  odor, 
but  reminding  of  storax,  and  fainter  than  the  odor  of  Siam  benzoin. 
Usually  full  of  pieces  of  bark.  Contains  about  ten  per  cent,  cinnamic 
acid,  besides  the  benzoic  acid,  of  which  it  has  less  than  Siam  benzoin.  It 
is  very  inferior  benzoin,  and  excluded  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  not  answer- 
ing its  description  of  the  drug  to  be  used. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  English  name  of  the  resin  described 
— '^  Benzoin  " — should  be  at  the  same  time  the  botanical  name  of  the 
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&pice  bitsh,  of  which  the  bark  and  the  fruit  are  both  more  or  less  used 
for  medicinal  purposes.     (See  "  Lindera.**) 

ConttrtuentS. — About  eighty  per  cent,  resins  of  various  kinds, 
differing  as  to  their  respective  solubilities  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  solution 
of  potassa  ;  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent,  benzoic  acid  ;  and  traces 
of  volatile  oil.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  more  benzoic  acid  in  the  semi- 
translucent  reddish-brown  resin  between  the  almonds  than  in  the  al- 
monds themselves.     There  is  little  if  any  cinnamic  acid  in  Siam  benzoin. 

Uses. — To  prepare  the  tincture  of  benzoin  and  benzoinated  lard  ; 
in  cosmetic  lotions  ;  for  fumigations  ;  in  perfumery  ;  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  benzoic  acid  ;  etc. 

Not  used  per  ee  in  medicine. 

BENZOIN!  TINCTUEA ;  U.  S. 
TiNCTUBB  OF  Benzoin. 

Macerate  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  benzoin,  in  mod- 
erately coarse  powder,  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (13|>  fluid- 
ounces)  alcohol  for  seven  days  in  a  closed  vessel ;  then  filter  the  tincture 
through  paper,  adding  enough  alcohol,  through  the  dregs  in  the  filter, 
to  make  the  whole  product  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120 
grains,  measuring  40  fluidounces). 

Seldom  used  internally.  Externally  it  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  being 
added  to  water  and  used  as  a  wash  to  remove /reckles,  etc. 

D086« — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (|-  to  1  fluidrachm). 

BENZOINI  TINCTURA  COMPOSITA  ;  U.  S. 

-  Compound  Tinctube  of  Bknzoin. 

Friar^a  Balaam. 

Macerate  a  mixture  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (about  4 
ounces  100  grains)  benzoin,  and  twenty  grams  (309  grains)  aloes,  both 
in  coarse  powder,  eighty  grams  (2  ounces  359  grains)  storax,  and  forty 
grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  tolu  balsam  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
grams  (26  ounces  300  grains)  alcohol  in  a  closed  vessel  for  seven  days. 
Filter  through  paper,  adding  enough  alcohol,  through  the  dregs  in  the 
filter,  to  make  the  final  product  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120 
grains).     Uses  similar  to  those  of  the  simple  tincture. 

BENZOINI  tINGUENTUM. 
{See  JBenzoinated  Lard^  page  68.) 
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BenzoL 

Bbnzol. 

A  petroleum  product,  having  a  strong  odor  of  coal  gas.  It  is  color- 
less, has  great  refractive  power,  and  is  very  inflamniable.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  from  0.85  to  0.90,  and  boils  at  80.4°  to  85°  0.  (177° 
to  185°  F.).  Chemically  pure  benzol  boils  at  80.4°  C.  (177°  F.),  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.88  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.).  It  is  use3  chiefly  as  a 
solvent,  its  properties  as  such  resembling  very  much  those  of  Benzin, 
which  see. 

Berberina. 

Bbbberike. 

Berherine  is  an  alkaloid  which  exists  in  many  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  orders  Berberidacese,  Menispermaceae,  and  Ranunculacese. 
It  is  found  in  berberis,  coptis,  columbo,  podophyllum,  hydrastis,  xan- 
thorrhiza,  xanthoxylum,  menispermum,  etc. 

Should  not  be  confounded  with  the  alkaloid  Sebeerine  from  Nectan- 
dra  bark. 

Pure  Berherine  is  in  fine  yellow  prismatic  crystals  of  strongly  bitter 
taste,  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,-  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Its 
salts  are  bright  yellow,  crystallizable.  When  a  small  quantity  of  test- 
solution  of  iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  berberine,  brilliant  green 
scales  are  deposited,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  add  the  iodine  in  excess. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Berberine  is  a  bitter  tonic  and  stomachic,  pos- 
sessing also  febrifuge  and  cholagogue  properties.  It  has  been  used 
with  good  e£Pect  in  atonic  dyspepaiay  diarrhoea  accompanying  malarial 
troiMee,  and  similar  complaints. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.25  gram  (2  to  4  grains). 

Berberis  OresronenBis. 

Bebbbbis  Aquifoliith. 

Oregon  Grape,  Oregon  Berberis, 

Origin. — Berberis  aquifoliumy  Pursh  ;  Berberis  nervosa^  Pursh  ; 
and  Berberis  repenSy  Lindley  {Berberidacece), 

Habitat. — Pacific  coast  from  Colorado  westward. 

Part  used. — The  roots. 

Description. — All  of  these  roots  are  used  under  the  name  of 
''  Berberis  aquifolium.''  The  roots  of  Berberis  aquifolium  are  large, 
branched,  more  or  less  knotty,  and  extremely  tough.     They  vary  in 
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thickness  from  three  to  fiftj  millimeters  (^  to  3  inches).  The  bark  is, 
externally,  thin,  brownish,  and  on  the  inner  side  yellow.  Wood  yellow, 
very  bard  and  tough,  quite  difficult  to  powder.  Odor  none;  taste  bitter. 
The  roots  of  Berberia  rtpens  and  Serberia  nervosa  are  seldom  over  three 
miilimetera  (^  inch)  in  diameter,  while  Serberia  aqvifoliwn  is  usually 
six  to  twenty-five  millimeters  (^  to  1  inch).  They  are  equal  in  medicinal 
quality  and  effect. 

As  the  niCme  "  Berberls  Aquifoliuro  "  cannot  be  correctly  applied  to 
the  roots  of  other  plants,  we  have  designated  the  drug  by  the  genera) 
and  more  proper  title  of  Berberis  Oregonensis. 

Constituents. — The  alkaloid  berberitia. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Like  those  of  other  drugs  containing  the  alka- 
loid berberine,  as  a  bitter  tonic  and  stomachic.  It  increases  the  appe- 
tite, aids  digestion,  and  is  of  value  in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  alimentary  canal,  dyspepsia,  gastric  catarrh,  etc. 

Berberis  Oregonensis  is  also  said  to  be  a  tonic  alterative  in  sjfphUis, 
skin  diseases,  etc. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  grama  (8  to  30  graina),  beat  j^ven  in  the  form  of  a 
fluid  extract. 

BEKBERIDIS   OREGONENSIS    EXTRACTUM  FLUID  CM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Bebbebis  Aquifoliuu. 
To  make  500  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent,  17  U.  S.  fluidounces), 
uaeSOOgrams  (or  its  equivalent.  Iff  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

Ab  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  watermized 
in  the  proportion  of  200  grams  (about  8^  fluid- 
ounces)  alcohol  to  every  100  grams  (about  3^ 
fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  3  cubic  ctm.  (8  to  30  minims). 

Berberis  Vulgraris. 

Bkkbbrib  Vulqabis. 
Common  Barberry  Barh. 
Origin. — Berberis    vulgaris,   Linn4    {Ber- 


Habitat. — Europe  and  America. 
Fifi,l(»)^.-Birb«tryB«k,        Description.— Thin  slices,  externally  rough 
nataral  siw.  brownish  gray,  on  the  inner  side  yellow.    Her- 

baceous odor,  and  a  pure,  very  bitter  taste.     Colors  the  saliva  yellow. 
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Constituents. — Contains  two  alkaloids,  berberine  and  oxyacan- 
thiney  and  some  tannin. 

Serberine  is  yellow  and  soluble  in  hot  water,  while  oxycicanthine  is 
white  and  insoluble  in  water.     (See  further,  article  '^  Berberina.") 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Bitter  tonio  and  stomachic  in  atonic  dyspepsia^ 
chronic  diarrhoea^  etc. 

Dose. — Two  to  ten  grams  (30  to  150  grains),  best  given  in  fluid 
extract. 

BERBEEIDIS  VULGARIS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Bebbebis  Yulgabis. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menatruuin  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

Bergramll  Oleum ;  U.  S« 

Oil  of  Bebgahot. 
BergamioB  u^heroleuin —  Volatile  Oil  of  Bergamot, 

Origin. —  Citrus  Bergamiaj  var.  vulgarisy  Risso  et  Poiteau  {Auran- 
tiacecB). 

Habitat. — Southern  Europe. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmaoopceia,  page  234. 

Does  not  keep  well.  Should  therefore  be  obtained  in  moderate 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  kept  in  a  small,  well-filled,  and  tightly  corked 
bottle,  in  a  cool  place. 

Uses. — ^Only  employed  as  a  perfume  for  scenting  hair-oils,  soaps, 
and  other  toilet  preparations* 

Betnlao  Pyrolemn. 

Empybeumatio  Oil  of  Bibch. 

Origin. — JBetula  albay  Linn^  (BetulacecB). 

Habitat. — Europe  and  America. 

Drug. — ^The  empyreumatio  oil  obtained  by  destructive  distillation 
of  the  bark. 
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Description. — A  thick,  brownish-red,  or  reddish-brown  tar,  having 
a  strong  persistent  odor  of  Russia  leather. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  creosote,  besides  most  of  the  constitu- 
ents contained  in  common  pine  tar.  Its  peculiar  odor  is  due  to  the 
volatile  oil  of  birehj  and  probably  also  to  some  bir^  camphor. 

Uses. — Reputed  to  be  remarkably  beneficial  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  skin  diseases. 

Bisinuttiiiiii* 

Bismuth. 
Sismutum. 

One  of  the  less  abundant  metals.  It  is  grayish  white  with  a  pinkish 
cast,  crystalline,  brittle  enough  to  be  readily  pulverizable,  fusing  at 
264^  C,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  sulphuric  acid  (unless 
concentrated  and  warm),  but  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

The  bismuth  compounds  are  generally  insoluble  in  water  and  have 
a  white  color.  Many  are  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  water,  unless 
free  acid  is  present.  Citrate  of  bismuth  is,  however,  soluble  in  ammo- 
nia water. 

Bisrmith  alloys,  **  Mtaible  MeUxl,^ — A  mixture  of  two  parts  bis- 
muth, one  part  tin,  and  one  part  lead,  melts  at  +94^  C.  (201.2^  F.). 

Bismuthl  Oitras ;  U.  S. 

GiTBA^TB  OF  Bismuth. 
JSumutosus  Citraa — Bismuthous  Citrate, 

Prepared  by  boiling  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces)  of  subnitrate 
of  bismuth  with  two  hundred  aud  ten  grams  (7  ounces)  of  citric  acid, 
and  one  thousand  two  hundred  grams  (40  ounces)  of  distilled  water  un- 
til a  drop  of  the  turbid  mixture  makes  a  clear  solution  with  water  of 
ammonia ;  five  hundred  ounces  of  distilled  water  is  then  added,  the 
precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  is  then  washed  by  decantation,  and 
finally  on  a  strainer  until  the  washings  are  tasteless.  The  product  is 
dried  at  about  40^  C.  (104^  F.). 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  54. 
It  is  a  heavy,  white,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in 
water  or  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia. 

Mainly  used  to  make  the  soluble  citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonium. 

Dose.— 0.05  to  0.2  gram  (1  to  3  grains). 
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Bismutbi  et  Ammonii  Citras* 

GiTRATB  OF  Bismuth  and  Ammonium. 
JBidmutoso-AmmonictM  CUras. 

Prepared  by  mixing  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces)  citrate  of  bis* 
muth  with  six  hundred  grams  (90  ounces)  distilled  water,  and  then 
gradually  adding  water  of  ammonia  until  complete  solution  is  effected 
find  the  liquid  shows  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  The  solutibn  is  then 
filtered  and  scaled. 

Description  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopcsia,  page  55. 

The  scales  are  thin,  pearly,  translucent,  but  become  opaque  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  by  loss  of  ammonia.  The  preparation  is  odorless,  has  a 
slightly  acidulous  and  metallic  taste,  and  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline 
reaction.  Readily  soluble  in  water,  especially  by  the  aid  of  heat,  but 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

To  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  whereby  the  preparation  becomes 
partially  insoluble,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  tightly  corked  bottles  in 
a  cool  place. 

Citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonium  which  has  become  partially  in- 
soluble by  exposure  or  long  keeping  may  be  rendered  soluble  again  by 
adding  a  little  ammonia  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  to  be  dissolved. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  this  preparation,  however,  never  keeps  long 
without  getting  cloudy  unless  rendered  alkaline. 

Medicinal  Uses. — As  the  properties  of  subnitrate  and  subcarbo- 
nate  of  bismuth  depend  on  their  insolubility,  and  are  of  a  mechanical  na- 
ture, the  use  of  soluble  salts  of  bismuth  for  similar  purposes  can  only 
be  disappointing. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  0.3  gram  (3  to  5  grains). 

BISMUTHI  LIQUOR. 

"Liquid  Bismuth.'' 

Dissolve  twenty-five  grams  (386  grains)  citrate  of  bismuth  and  am- 
monium in  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fiuidounces)  hot  water. 
Then  add  water  of  ammonia  carefully  until  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and 
has  a  perfectly  neutral  reaction  to  litmus  paper.  Filter,  and  finally  add 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fiuidounces)  glycerin.  And 
enough  water  to  make  the  whole  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  (34  fiuidounces).  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution 
contains  twenty-five  milligrams  (or  1  fiuidraohm  contains  about  15  grains) 
of  the  citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonium. 
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Bismutlii  Nitras. 

NrrsATB  OP  Bismuth. 

BismutosuB   Nttraa — Tris-nitrate  of  Sismiah,  Nisutral   Nitrate  of 

Bismuth. 

Large,  oolorleas,  transparenty  tabular  crystals.  Odor  faintly  acid, 
taste  metallic.  Insoluble  in  water,  which  decomposes  it  into  subnitrate 
of  bismuth  and  an  acid  citrate  of  bismuth  which  remains  in  solution. 
Soluble  in  glycerin. 

The  preparation  is  not  official  in  any  pharmacoposia.  It  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  nitric  acid. 

BISMUTHI  NITRATIS  GLTOERITUM. 

Gltcbbitb  of  Nitsatb  of  Bismuth. 

Dissolve  nine  hundred  and  sixty  grains  of  neutral  nitrate  of  bismuth, 
in  clear  crystals,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  glycerin  to  make  the  whole 
measure  eight  fluidounces  (W.  W.  Moorhead). 

This  solution  is  perfectly  clear,  and  mixes  clear  with  cold  water  in 
all  proportions. 

Bismuthl  Subcarbonas ;  U.  S. 

SUBCABBONATB   OF   BiSMUTH. 

BismiUosua  Subcarbonas — Bismuthoua  Subcarbonate. 

Description  and  TettS* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  56.  A 
rather  faintly  yellowish-white  powder,  which  is  odorless,  tasteless,  and 
insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.     The  softer  and  finer  it  is  the  better. 

Commercial  metallic  bismuth  nearly  always  contains  more  or  less 
arsenic,  which  will  be  found  in  both  the  subcarbonate  and  the  subnitrate 
of  bismuth,  unless  carefully  separated  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  test  these  preparations  with  great  care,  for 
which  the  Pharmacopceia  gives  ample  directions. 

Uses* — Similar  to  those  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

D08e> — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains)  suspended  in  mucilage 
or  syrup. 

Bimraibi  Subnitras ;  V.  S. 

SUBNITBATB   OF   BiSMUTH. 

BismtUosus  Subnitras — BismiUhoits  Subnitrate. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  56.  It  is 
faintly  yellowish,  odorless,  and  tasteless.     When  moistened  it  gives 
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a  slightly  aoid  reaction  on  litmus  paper.  Insoluble  in  water  or  iu 
alcohol  Should  be  fine  and  light.  A  coarse  granular  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  of  nitrous  odor  and  acid  taste  should  be  rejected.  Must  be 
free  from  arsenic.     (See  Bismuth!  Subcarbonas.) 

Medicinal  Uses* — It  is  insoluble  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  exerts 
a  protective  action  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes  similar  to 
that  of  lycopodium  or  starch  in  external  excoriations  and  inflammations. 
It  is  given  in  painful  affections,  such  as  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  inteS' 
tineSy  gastralgiaj  some  forms  of  di/ep^fma.  Also  to  relieve  vamitinffy 
purging^  dysenteryj  cholera  in/antuniy  etc.  When  given  internally  it 
colors  the  stools  black.  Externally  it  is  very  useful  as  an  application 
in  bumsy  scaldSy  excoriationSy  Jissure  of  the  nipplcy  chafed  surfacesy  as 
from  walking,  etc. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Maguire,  of  New  York,  employed  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
as  a  topical  application  to  the  gangrenous  spots  in  cancT^m  oriSy  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease  and  saving  the  patient  in  twenty  suc- 
cessive cases.     {Medical  JRecordy  N.  Y.,  February  3,  1883.) 

In  some  skin  diseases,  as  eczema  and  acnCy  it  has  also  proved  of  value. 
Used  also  as  an  ingredient  of  face  powders.  It  has  been  recommended 
as  an  efficient  remedy  in  coryzay  used  as  a  snuff. 

In  all  these  external  uses  it  exerts  the  same  local  protective  action 
it  has  in  the  intestines.  Its  use  is  preferable  to  that  of  subcarbonate  of 
bismuth.  Its  value  for  these  purposes  depends  greatly  upon  its  fineness 
and  lightness. 

Dose. — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains)  several  times  a  day. 
Average  dose,  one  gram  (15  grains). 

Large  doses  produce  no  deleterious  effects.  Sixty  grams  (2  ounces) 
have  been  given  in  one  day  to  an  adult,  and  more  than  nine  grams  (135 
grains)  have  been  given  to  a  child  of  ten  months  in  the  same  time. 

A  perfectly  pure  preparation  (entirely  free  from  arsenic)  should, 
however,  always  be  used. 

In  gcutralgiay  etc.,  the  remedy  is  best  taken  dry  in  powder  or  wafer. 


Blflmuthl  Taanas. 

TaNNATK  of  BlSMlTTH. 

BismutomiB  Tannas — Bismuthous  Tannate. 

A  yellowish  powder,  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  and  tasteless. 
Somewhat  astringent  but  very  rarely  employed.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  and  same  doses  as  the  subnitrate. 
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Blflinntbl  Valerianas. 

Yaxebianatb  of  Bisuuth. 

JSismutomia  Vakriatvat — Siamuthoua  Valerianate. 

A  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  having  an  odor  of 

ralerianio  acid.     Of  little  if  any  medicinal  effect  other  than  that  of  the 

subcarbonate  or  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  although  oautUly  ^ven  in  much 

smaller  doses. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.35  gnm  (3  to  4  grains). 

BIfltorta. 

BiSTOBTA. 

BiatortiB  Rhizoma —  WieaenknOterich,  Nattervjurtz,  G. ;  BUtoHe,  Cou- 
leuvrine,  F.;  SUtort,  Snakeioeed. 
Origin. — Polygonum  Biaorta,  LinnS  {I^ygonacece). 
Habitat. — Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 
Part  USed> — The  rhizome. 
Description. — About  fifteen  oentimetere  (6  inches)  long,  eighteen 


Fics.  107, 106.— Biitotta,  lutnnl  riie ;  Imuvene  leotion,  anlaiged. 

millimeters  (J  inch)  broad,  and  ten  millimeters  (i  inch)  thick;  firm,  bent 
twice  upon  itself  (whence  the  name,  bia  tortcC^,  flattened  on  one  side, 
plump  on  the  other,  marked  by  transverse  rings  and  by  scars  from  the 
rootlets  ;  externally  blackish  brown  ;  brownish  red  within  ;  has  a  some- 
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what  thick  bark^  and  a  large  pith.    Usually  broken.     Odor  none  ;  taste 
very  astrfngent. 

Constituents* — About  twenty  per  oent.  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Simple  astringent.     Used  both  internally  and 
externally. 

Dose* — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains)  every  few  hours.     Best 
given  in  form  of  fluid  extract. 


BISTOET^  EXTKAOTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Bistobta. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces))  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — I?}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

Blatta. 

BlATTA. — COCKBOACH. 

JSkUta  orientcUiSf  Linn^,  and  other  species  of  Blatta. 

Cockroaches  are  about  twenty-five  to  fifty  millimeters  (1  to  3  inches) 
longy  reddish-brown  or  blackish-brown  insects,  very  common  in  warm, 
damp  rooms,  especially  in  kitchens.     Odor  offensive. 

Constituents. — The  cockroach  contains  a  fetid  oil,  and  a  crystal- 
lizable  substance  called  antihydropin. 

Uses. — ^The  drug  has  diuretic  properties,  and  is  given  either  in 
powder  or  in  tincture. 

Dose  of  powder  about  0.25  to  0.5  gram  (4  to  8  grains). 

BLATT-^  TINCTUKA. 

TiKCTUBB  OF   BlATTA« 

From  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  cockroach,  in  No.  60  powder,  .make 
three  hundred  g^ms  (10  ounces,  or  9}  fluidounces)  of  tincture  by  per- 
colation with  alcohol. 

Dose. — 1.5  to  3  cubic  centimeters  (25  to  45  minims). 
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Boldns.  V 

Soldi  Folia. 
Origin. — Peumvs  £oidut,  Molioa  {Jfonimiaoeas), 

Habitat.— Chili. 

Part  used.— Leaves. 

Description.- About  fire  centimeters 
(3  iDobes)  long,  rough  from  raiBed  glands 
on  both  sides,  glossy  on  the  upper,  hairy 
on  the  under  surface  ;  brown isb-green  ; 
disagreeably  fragrant ;  taste  pungent,  aro- 
matio,  bitter.     See  Fig.  109. 

Constituents.— About  two  per  cent, 
volatile  oil,  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  the  alka- 
loid boldine,  some  aromatic  resin,  tannin, 
etc. 

Medicinal   Uses.— Stimulant  of  the 
nervous  system  and  circulation.     Has  been 
used   and   recommended    in   aruBmia  and 
F„.I«l-B.H.I-t..-™l™.    g^^^iOMity. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.5  gram  (I  to  8  grains),  best  given  as  fluid  extract. 

BOLKI  EXTRACTDM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Boldo. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 
As  a  men^rman  use  alcohol 
Dose.— 0.05  to  0.5  oubio  centimeter  (1  to  10  minims). 

Boll. 

BoLCSXS. 
"  Boli"  are  spheroidal  or  spherical  masses  of  solid  substances  incor- 
porated with  suitable  excipients.  They  are  larger  than  pills,  weighing 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  centigrams  (6  to  15  grains)  or  more,  and  are 
made  of  a  softer  consistence  than  pills,  which  they  resemble  in  all  other 
respects.     Boluses  are  now  mainly  used  enoased  in  gelatine  capsules. 
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Bolus  Alba« 

White  Bols. 

Terra  Alba. 

Description* — A  white  soft  clay,  adhering  to  the  moist  tongue 
when  brought  in  contact  with  it  ;  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  powdered, 
elutriated,  and  made  up  into  paste,  which  is  formed  into  rolls  or  cakes. 

Constituents. — Composed  of  alumina  ^and  silica,  with  traces  of 
magnesia. 

Uses* — Externally  as  an  absorbent  and  astringent.  Sometimes 
added  to  urethral  injections  in  order  to  prevent  the  active  constituent 
from  washing  out  too  soon,  the  finely  powdered  bole  being  retained  in 
the  urethra,  and  thus  mechanically  keeping  a  portion  of  the  injected  so- 
lution in  the  tube. 

It  is  also  used  to  remove  grease  spots  from  wood,  a  paste  being 
made  of  the  bole  and  applied  in  a  layer  an  inch  thick  or  less,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  oil  to  be  absorbed.  It  is  very  effective  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  requires  to  be  left  on  the  stained  surface  for  several  hours. 

Bolus  Armena. 

ARMENIAN  BoLS. 

This  is  similar  to  white  bole  in  all  respects  except  in  color,  which  is 
brown  red  and  due  to  the  ferric  oxide  it  contains  in  addition  to  the  con- 
stituents mentioned  as  making  up  the  bolus  alba. 

It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  white  bole,  but  cannot  be 
used  to  remove  oil  from  white  wood,  as  it  would  leave  a  stain  of  its  own. 

Brayera ;  U.  S. 

Bbayeba. 

BrayeroB  Flores — Kouaso^  Kooao,  Kooaso^  Cousao^  CussOy  Coaso. 

Origin. — Brat/era  anthMminticOy  Kunth  (Rosaceai). 

Habitat. — Abyssinia. 

Part  used.— The  female  flowers. 

Description. — See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  67. 

In  the  trade  distinction  is  made  between  the  ^'  Red  Kousso,''  which 
is  the  best  (and  the  kind  described  in  the  PharmacopoBia),  and  the 
"  Brown  Kousso,**  which  is  mixed  with  male  flowers.  In  Red  Kou880 
the  sepals  (leaf-like  parts  of  the  outer  envelopes  of  the  flowers)  are  red- 
dish ;  in  Brown  Koubbo  they  are  greenish  or  brownish,  and  smaller  than 
in  the  former  variety. 
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MuBt  consist  of  tolerably  well  preserved  clusters  with- 
out the  coarse  stems;  not  of  crushed  flowers  with  pieces 
of,  the  stem.  The  odor,  though  faint,  reminds  of  elder- 
flowers.  The  taste  is  slight  at  first,  but  afterward  becomes 
bitter  and  somewhat  acrid. 

Constituents. — The  principal  constituent  is  kouteiti, 
a  resinous,  white  or  yellowish,  odorless  substanoe  of  bitter 
taste  and  aoid  reaction.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
but  not  in  water.  There  has  also  been  found  in  brayera 
about  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  tannin  and  traces  of  vols- 
tile  oil,  Taleriania  and  acetic  acid,  etc. 

Medicinal  UseSi — Brayera  is  used  as  a  teenicide. 
It  is  not  as  reliable  as  some  other  remedies  in  expelling 
the  tapeworm,  as  it  often  fails  to  bring  out  the  head.  It 
also  produces  much  distress,  and  is  gradually  falling  into 
disuse  in  consequence. 

DosSi — Eight  to  fifteen  grams  (3  to  4  drachms),  in  in- 
fusion or  mixed  with  honey  or  syrup. 

BRATER^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Bbatksa. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equiva- 
lent—17  U.  S.  fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or 
its  equivalent — 17J  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug,  in 
No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  8^ 
fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Mace- 
rate forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  an4  fifty  cubic  centimeters  {15J 
fluidounces)  oC  the  ^/irsl percolaU.  Continue  the  percola- 
tion until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of 
honey,  and  then  dissolve  It  in  the  ^rst  percolate.     Add 
lift—  ^"O'lgl'  of  *-^^  menstrmtm  to  make  the  whole  measure  five 
Bnndle  of  Br»y-  hundred  cubic  centimeters  {or  17  fluidounces). 
one-thinl  nftt-         ^OT  sugirestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 
nr»l  BiM.  e^pI,  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents 

the  soluble  matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.     Each  fiuidounce  repre- 
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sents  four  hundred  snd  fifty-fire  tuid  two-thirds  graiDS ;  and  each 
fluidrachm  ne&rly  fifty-seven  grains. 

DoSfl< — Five  to  fifteen  oubio  oentimeten  (1  to  4  fluldraahms), 

BBATEILE    INFUSUM; 

U.  S. 

Infusion  of  Bbatesa. 

Infusion  of  Kouwo. 

Pour  two  hundred  and  fifty 

cubio  oentimetere  (17  fluidounoes) 

of  boiling  water  on  fifteen  grams   y 

(^  aToirdupoiB  ounce)  of  brayera, 

in  No.  20  powder,  and  macerate  „   ^"^l"r"A-^y«~-    ?■  v*~^.?.  "^ 

^  '  nower.  with  fmit  urtlv  m&tnrM :  D.  DUtu :  tf. 

in  a  covered  jar  until  cool. 

Ditpenxe  the  if^fkision  without  ^^1^1  il'X^ 
ttraininff  it. 

To  be  taken  at  one  dose. 

Bromnin ;  IT.  S. 

Bkominb. 
Brominiurtiy  Phar.  1870 — Srom,  G.  and  Sw.;  Sr6me,F,',  Bromo,  Sp. 

Dascription  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  67. 

Must  be  Icept  in  small  bottles,  not  more  than  two-thirds  filled, closed 
by  well-ground  glass  stoppers,  and  put  in  a  cool  place. 

Bromine  must  be  handled  with  great  caution,  as  its  vapors  are  suf- 
focating, extremely  irritating,  and  poisonous.  In  cases  of  accident,  when 
severe  exposure  to  bromine  vapors  results  from  breaking  a  bottlei  or 
otherwise,  the  face  and  hands  may  be  bathed  with  alcohol  and  then 
washed  with  castile  soap  and  water. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  has  been  used  in  cases  in  which  iodine  was 
known  to  be  beneficial.     It  is  disinfectant. 

It  is  sometimes  applied  in  solution,  with  several  times  its  owA  vol' 
amfl  of  alcohol,  in  cancer,  cancer  of  the  womb,  gangrene,  etc.  The  ap- 
plication is  painful. 

It  is  not  used  internally  except  in  combination,  as  in  bromides,  etc 

BBOMINE  SOLUTION. 

Dissolve  two  grama  (30  grains)  bromine  and  four  grams  (ISO  grains) 
bromide  of  potassium  in  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (6}  fluidounces) 
of  water. 

Utod  externally  for  cauterizing  ugly  ufosr«,  etc. 
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STBONGER  BROMINE  SOLUTION. 

J^  Surgicai  Use, 

Dissolve  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  bromine  and  twenty  grams  (}  ounce) 
potasBium  bromide  in  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces) 

Used  as  a  caustic. 

Bryonia ;  U.  S. 

Bryonia. 

Bryoni€e  Radix— Gichtwurzd,  ZaunrObe,  GicfOrilde,  G.;  Bryone,  Cou- 
leuvr^,  F, ;  Brionta,  Nveza,  Sp.;  Bryonia,  Sw. 

Ot\%\r\.— Bryonia  alba  aad  Bryonia  dtoica,  Linn6  ( Cueurbitacea). 
Htlbitat.— Europe. 
Part  utad. — The  root. 
Description. — See    the   Phannaoo- 
pceia,  page  57. 

Must  be  recently  dried.    An  old  drug 
is  useless. 

The  freah  ("  green ")  root  has  also 

been  used,  and  is  by  some  held  to  be 

more  active.     The  fresh  plant  contains 

some  acrid  substance  which  blisters  the 

Fia  117.— Whita  Bijonj,  natnial      ak.\l\. 

^*^  Constituents. — Contains  the   glu- 

coside  bryonin,  which  has  been  obtained  in  pearly  crystals,  having  a 

bitter,  acrid  taste,  or  in  white  powder.     It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 

alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  drug  is  a  drastio  cathartic,  and  is  used  in 
case^in  which  jalap  would  be  also  indicated.  It  was  at  one  time  used 
quite  frequently,  then  became  ■  entirely  obsolete,  and  only  of  late  years 
has  come  into  use  again. 

It  has  been  used  in  dropaies,  chronic  congtipation,  hypochondriasis, 
epilepsy,  mania,  etc. 

It  is  said  to  have  acted  well  m  paralysis  of  the  rectum  and  bladder. 
It  is  sometimes  emetic  in  large  doses,  but  this  effect  is  uncertain. 
Externally  the  bruised  fresh  root  has  been  used  in  chronic  skin  dis- 
eases. 

Dose  of  the  powder,  0.5  to  1  grams  (10  to  60  grains). 
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BRYONIA  EXTRACTUM  FLCTIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Bbyonia. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  fnefistruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  4  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  60  minims). 

BRYONIA  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 
TiNCTUBB  OF  Bryonia. 

Moisten  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  recently  dried 
bryonia,  in  No.  40  powder,  with  one  hundred  grams  (4^  fiuidounces)  of 
alcohol,  and  macerate  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  pack  firmly  in  a  cylin- 
drical percolator,  and  percolate  until  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces 
120  grains)  tincture  has  been  received,  using  alcohol  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Doso* — Five  to  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  6  fluidraohms), 
beginning  with  the  smaller  doses. 

Buchn ;  U.  S. 

BUCHU. 

Biichu  Iblia,    JBaromuB  Folia — BuckyhUUter^  BtuscohldUery  G. ; 

JFhuiUea  de  bucco^  F.;  Buckoblad^  Sw. 

Origin. — Barosma  hetutina^  Bartling  ;  Baroama  crenulatay  Hook- 
er ;  and  Barosma  aerratifoliay  Willdenow  {RtOaceoe). 

Habitat. — Southern  Africa* 

Part  used. — ^The  leaves. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  58. 

The  leaves  of  the  two  first  named  species  constitute  the  so-called 
**  Short  Buchu,'^  and  those  of  the  third  are  the  *^  Long  Buchu." 

Short  buchu  and  long  buchu  are  sold  separately.  Long  buchu  is 
the  dearer,  but  is  certainly  less  active,  as  it  contains  less  of  the  active 
principle — volatile  oil — than  the  short  buchu. 

Both  kinds  usually  require  careful  garbling.  The  impurities  in  short 
buchu  are  readily  detected  and  separated.  In  long  buchu,  however,  are 
sometimes  found  the  leaves  of  Empleurum  serrulatum,  which  appear 
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like  the  true  buchu  leaves  until  more  oarafully  examined.     All  are  here 
figured,  full  size. 

True  buchu  leaves  have  oonspicuoua  oil  glands  on  the  under  surface 
and  margin. 

Short  buchu  is  pale  yellowish-green  ;  long  buchu  green.  In  both 
kinds  the  leaves  are  paler  on 
the  under  side. 

Buchu  has  a  very  strong, 
mint-like  odor,  and  a  bitter 
pungent  taste,  reminding  of 
spearmint. 

Constituents.— The  ac- 
tive constituent  is  a  volatile 
oil,  of  which  Bedford  found 
two-thirds  per  cent,  in  long 
buchu,  and  one  and  one-fifth 
per  cent,  in  short  buchu. 
Allen  and  Han  bury  found 
1.63  per  cent,  in  the  latter. 

The  deep  green  coloring 
matter  is  chiefly  chlorophyll. 
There  is  also  much  vegetable 
mucilage  in  buchu,   Sarosma 
camphor  is  a  white  crystalline 
body  whioh  deposits  from  the 
volatile  oil  of  buchu  in  cold. 
Msdiclnal  Usss. — Buchu  is  an  sromatio  stimulant  and  stomaehic, 
increasing  the  appetite  and  digestion,  but  it  is  seldom  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  frequently  given  in  chronic  catarrhs  of  the  urinary  organs,  in 
cystitis,  pyelitis,  and  urethritis. 

Dose. — 1.33  to  2.66  grams  (20  to  40  grains),  in  powder  or  in  infu- 
sion.    The  best  form  of  administering  this  drug  is  the  fluid  extract. 


Piaa.    118-13B.— .1,   leaf  , 

omtiml  nie  ;  a.  enlkigad  ;  R,  leaf  ol.  buoima  batn- 
lina.  ustoTkl  (iie ;  b,  eolaiKed ;  O,  \tmt  at  bBroni 
•arrmtifolia  ■  D.  Igaf  of  emplaomm  •errol»tiuii ;  ■ 
enlarged ;  S,  leaf  of  baroona  orenata. 


BUCHU  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 
Funn  Extract  of  Bdchd. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  eqaivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  men^ruum  use  aloohol  and  water,  miied  in  the  proportion  of 
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two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  5  fluid-^ 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.     Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.    Macerate  forty-eight  hours.    Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  JlrstpercolcUe.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drag 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 
For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.  Each  fluidounce  represents  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  and  two-third  grains  ;  and  each  fluidrachm  nearly 
fifty-seven  grains. 

Doso. — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims).* 

BUCHU  INFUSUM. 
Infusion  op  Buchu. 

From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces).  (See  direc- 
tions on  page  597.) 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose* — About  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  18 
flttidrachms). 

BUCHtJ  TINCTURA. 

TlNCTUEB  OF  BuCHU. 

Percolate  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  buchu,  in  No.  60 
powder,  with  a  menstruum  composed  of  two  parts  alcohol  and  one  part 
water,  until  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  percolate  has 
been  obtained. 

This  is  an  ineligible  form  for  the  administration  of  buchu,  as  the 
cases  in  which  this  drug  is  indicated  are  usually  such  that  large  doses 
of  alcohol  are  inadmissible  or  productive  of  harm.  It  contains  too  much 
alcohol  and  too  little  buchu. 

Dote* — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidraohms). 
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ButyFuin* 

BUTTEB. 

ButteTj  G. ;  JBeurre,  F.  j  Smdr,  Sw. 

Unsalted  fresh  butter  is  an  excellent  base  for  ointments.  Must  have 
a  neutral  reaction,  a  pure,  sweet  odor,  and  mild  taste. 

Consists  of  about  thirty  per  cent,  olein,  sixty -eight  per  cent,  palmitin 
and  stearin,  and  the  glycerides  of  butyric  and  other  fatty  acids. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Butter  may  be  given  in  large  quantities  in 
oases  in  which  cod-liver  oil  is  indicated  but  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the 
stomach. 

Oadmiumu 

Cadmium. 

A  metal  sometimes  accompanying  zinc  in  the  ores.  It  is  tin  white, 
malleable,  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Its  salts  are  generally  white.  The 
chloride,  iodide,  and  sulphate  are  soluble  salts. 

Cadmli  Zodlduiiu 

Iodide  of  CadIKium. 

White,  handsome,  pearly,  scale-like  crystals,  soluble  in  somewhat 
more  than  their  own  weight  of  water,  and  also  soluble  in  alcohoL 

CADMII  lODIDI  UNGUENTUM. 

Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Cadmium. 

Mix  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  cadmium  iodide  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (5  ounces)  petroleum  ointment. 

Used  in  skin  diseases.     Does  not  color  the  skin. 

Cadmli  Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Cadmium. 

Large  colorless  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  one  and  one-half  times  its 
weight  of  water. 

Used  externally  as  an  astringent  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphate  of 
zinc.     It  is  more  powerful  than  the  latter. 
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Casern  Semina—K^fee,  G.;   Cqfi,  F.;  Kc^e,  Sw. 
•        Origin. —  Coffea  arabica,  Linnfi  {Rubiacece). 

Habitat. — Cultivated  in  most  tropical  and  subtropical  oouDtries. 

Part  used. — The  seeds. 

Description. — PlaDO-convex,  ova),  with  a  groove  through  the 
length  of  the  flat  side,  to  which  pieces  of  the  thin  browuish-yellow  shell 
may  be  seen  attached.  Odor  peculiar. 
Taste  of  unroasted  seeda  bitter. 

Varieties. — Mocha  coffee,  grown 
in  Arabia,  consists  of  very  small 
"  grains,"  of  dark  color,  and  very 
plump.  It  has  a  fine  flavor  and  is 
much  esteemed  ;  but  is  usually  em- 
ployed mixed  with  Java  or  some  y,^  I2fl-18& -Coffee.  n»tnna  d«. 
other  variety  of  coffee.     Rio  coffee    tr»5«T«"  "eetion  enlwged,  »nd  ««ti™  of 

.      ,  ,  ,    .     ,       •eed-ookt*  mora  bigblj  enlaiged. 

18  also  comparatively  small  and  dark 

colored,  but  not  so  plump  as  Mocha,  and  has  when  prepared  for  use,  as 
well  as  unroasted,  a  peculiar  flavor,  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  kind, 
and  not  so  delicate.  Java  coffee,  with  large,  flattish,  light-colored  grains, 
has  a  fine  delicate  flavor.  Maracaibo  coffee  resembles  the  Java.  Li- 
beria coffee,  which  has  the  largest  seeds  of  all,  is  also  light  colored,  and 
has  a  fine  flavor. 

Constituents. — About  four-fifths  per  cent,  of  Caffeine  (which  see). 
Also  caffeo-tannio  acid,  about  thirteen  per  cent,  fixed  oil,  a  trace  of 
volatile  oil,  etc 

Roastinfi — To  roast  coffee  properly  is  no  small  art.  It  must  be 
roasted  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  burning.  The  heat  must  be  thor- 
oughly under  control  and  sufficient  to  evenly  and  fully  brown  the  seeds, 
but  not  hot  enough  to  blacken  them.  If  the  coffee  is  not  browned  suf- 
ficiently, the  product  will  have  a  disagreeable,  insipid,  somewhat  bitter 
taste;  if  burnt,  the  coffee  will  have  none  of  its  peculiar,  fine  aroma,  and 
will  be  bitter.  When  browned  properly,  the  seeds  have  a  shining,  jich, 
dark  brown  color,  which  is  uniform  all  through  the  lot,  and  have  an 
agreeable,  fragrant  odor. 

To  extract  the  flavor  and  properties  from  the  roasted  coffee,  it  must 
be  ground  fine,  and  exhausted  with  boiling  hot  water  bv  percolation,  to 
obtain  a  strong  extract  such  as  pharmacists  require  for  flavoring  soda- 
water  syrup. 

UteSa — Coffee  is  used  as  a  daily  drink  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
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human  race.  It  moderates  tissue  waste,  improves  digestion^  produces 
mental  exhilaration  and  physical  activity.  It  should  not  be  taken 
at  other  times  than  with  meals,  nor  in  excessive  quantities,  as  it  may 
otherwise  produce  nervous  derangements,  disturbance  of  the  digestion, 
hepatic  troubles,  insomnia,  etc. 

On  account  of  its  stimulant  effects  it  is  used  in  various  diseases,  but 
especially  in  such  as  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  stupor  and  cerebral 
depression,  as  in  typhoid  oondUions,  in  alcoholic  intozicationy  and  in 
opiu'n%'poi9oning. 

Coffee  is  also  diuretic. 

No  dose  of  this  drug  can  be  stated,  as  it  is  employed  in  various 
quantities  by  different  persons.  In  opium-poisoning  large  quantities 
of  strong  coffee  may  be  given. 

CaflTelna ;  U.  S* 

Caffeine. 

Caffeia^  Coffeinum^  Coffein. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  58.  It  is 
a  feeble  alkaloid.  Exists  in  the  seeds  and  leaves  of  the  coffee  plant,  in 
tea  leaves,  guarana  (seeds),  vruxte  leaves  {Ilex  paragiiayensis)^  yaupon 
leaves  {lUx  cassinejy  cola  nuts  (seeds  of  Cola  acuminata),  the  leaves  of 
Cyclopia  yenistoideSy  and  the  leaves  of  iVeea  t/iei/era. 

It  is  usually  prepared  from  tea  or  guarana.  It  can  also  be  made 
synthetically  from  yuanitiy  a  substance  existing  in  guano. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Caffeine  is  used  for  the  ^ame  purposes  as  coffee, 
but  probably  with  less  beneficial  results. 

Caffeine  has  been  given  as  a  diuretic. 

Valerianate  of  caffeine  has  been  given  in  hysterical  vomiting  and 
whooping-cough. 

Caffeine  has  been  used  for  subcutaneous  injection,  with  questionable 
success  or  with  positive  failure,  in  hemicrania,  hysterical  headaches, 
occipital  neuralgia,  and  in  opium-poisoning. 

Dose. — One  to  three  grains  (0.06  to  0.20  gram)  in  sweetened  water. 

CafTeiim  Cltras. 

CiTBATE  OF  Caffeine. 

A  white,  light,  silky,  flexible,  crystalline  mass.  Soluble  in  sixty 
parts  of  water,  and  in  greater  proportion  in  diluted  alcohol. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Diuretic.     Employed  in  cardiac  dropsy. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains)  ;  average  dose  about  0.2 
gram  (3  grains). 
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Oajuputi  Olemn ;  U.  S. 

Oil  op  Cajuput. 

Oqjupuii  ,JSiherokium;VolatU6  Oil  of  Ccyfuput. 

Origin. — Melaleuca  cqjuputij  Roxburgh  (MyrtaceoB). 

Habitat. — The  Molucca  Islands. 

Description.— See  the  Phannacopceia,  page  234.     Bluish-green. 

Medicinal  Uees. — ^Probably  verj  rarely  used.  Is  said  to  be,  and 
probably  is,  a  stimulant  carminatiye  like  other  volatile  oils. 

Doee. — 0.1  to  0.5  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  8  drops),  on  sugar. 

OAJUPUTI  SPIRITUS. 
Spirit  of  Cajuput. 

Mix  one  gpram  (15  grains)  oil  of  cajuput  and  forty-nine  grams  (1 
ounce  320  g^ins)  alcohol. 

Used  like  oil  of  cajuput. 

Dose. — One  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  150  minims)  diluted 
with  water* 

Calamns ;  IT.  S. 

Calamus. 

Calami  RhizomcLy  Hcuiix  Acari — ^almuswtirzei G.;  Acore vraiy  Acare 
odorantj  F.;  Acoro^  Acoro  verdadero^  Sp.;  JKalmturot^  Sw.;  Sweet 
Flag. 

Origin. — Acorus  Calamua^  Linn6  (Aracece). 

Habitat. — Europe  and  North  America. 

Part  used. — ^The  un peeled  rhizome. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  58. 

Uupeeled  root  (rhizome)  is  the  only  kind  to  be  used.  The  peeled 
calamus  is  very  handsome,  especially  when  bleached,  but  it  is  much  less 
active  medicinally,  and  when  bleached,  (with  chlorinated  lime  or  sulphu- 
rous acid)  utterly  unfit  for  use. 

The  thickness  of  the  part  on  the  outer  side  of  the  nucleus  sheath 
(sometimes  erroneously  called  '^bark")  should  be  over  one-half  the 
shortest  diameter  of  the  portion  included  within  the  nucleus  sheath. 
The  oil  cells  are  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  and  are  more 
numerous  in  the  outer  than  in  the  inner  part. 

The  odor  is  strong  and  aromatic  ;  the  taste  acrid,  bitter,  aromatic. 

ConttitueotS. — ^The  drug  contains  fiolaiUe  ail  and  acorin^  which 
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is  a  bitter  glucosid«  (possibly  an  alkaloid)  containing  nitrogen.  The 
volatile  oil,  of  which  there  is  about  one  per  cent,  in  the  bark,  biit  only 
ane-fourtb  per  cent,  in  the  peeled  root,  is  yellow,  or  yellowish.brown, 
and  has  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  drug. 
The  acorin  is  a  yellowish-brown,  soft, 
reainous-looking  mass.  Plttckiger  got 
crystals  from  the  tannin  precipitate. 
Acorin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  or  in  ether.  There  is  also 
some  bensoio  acid  in  calamus,  besides 
starch,  eta. 

Medicinal  Uses. — A  valuable  aro> 
matic  stomachic,  often  used  in  combi- 
nation with  bitters  as  an  appetiser  in 
JIatfulent  dygfqxia,  etc  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient of  almost  all  of  the  popular  "  bit- 
ters "  of  the  day. 

It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid 
extract  or  in  infusion. 


CALAMI  EXTEACTUM  FLUI- 
DUM;  U.S. 

Fluid  Extract  of  GALAiirB. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or 
its  equivalent — 17J  avoirdupois  ounces) 
of^he  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 
Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  grams  (about  7^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum. 

Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator.    Saturate    with    menstruum. 
Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces) 
ot  the  Jirtt  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Evaporate  the  tecond percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the Jlrat  percolate.    Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
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make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

DOS0. — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

CALAMI  INFUSDM. 

Infusion  of  Calamus. 

Prepared  by  infusing  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  cut  unpeeled  calamus 
in  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  boiling  water,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  straining. 

Dose* — Fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  {^  to  1  fluidounce). 

CALAMI  TINCTUEA. 

TiNCTUBB  OF  CaLAHUS. 

Prepared  by  percolating  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  calamus  in  No.  60 
powder  with  alcohol  until  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluid- 
ounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose* — Four  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

Caloium. 

Calcium. 

An  alkaline  earth  metal,  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  which  are 
abundant,  forming  whole  mountain  ranges.  Calcium  phosphate  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  bone.  Calcium  carbonate  makes  up  the  shells 
of  oysters,  eta 

Calcium  salts  are  colorless  or  white.  Many  of  them  are  insoluble  in 
water,  as  the  carbonate,  phosphate,  oxalate.  Sulphate  dissolves  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  Nitrate,*  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  are 
readily  soluble. 

Caloii  Bromldum ;  U.  8. 

Bromide  of  Calcium. 
Calcicum  Bromidum —  Calcium  Bromick. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  59.  White, 
granular,  deliquescent ;  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water. 

Preservation. — Must  be  kept  in  tightly  g] assist oppered  bottles. 

Medicinal  Uses. — The  same  as  of  other  alkaline  bromides.  Said 
to  act  more  promptly  in  epilepsj/. 

Dose* — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains).     Best  given  in  syrup. 
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Calcii  Bisulphis. 

BiSULFHITS   OF   GaLCIUM. 

Caldcus  ^ists^his—Ccddum  Bisulphite^ 

A  Dearly  white,  amorphous  salt,  usually  occurring  in  a  lumpy  pow- 
der ;  of  a  somewhat  sulphurous  odor  and  taste  ;  soluble  to  some  extent 
in  hot  water. 

Uses* — See  Calcii  Sulphis. 

Caloii  Carbonas  PrsBclpitatus ;  U.  S, 

PSECIPITATSP   CaSBONATB   OF   CaLCIUM. 

Calcicus    Carbonaa   Prciecipitatua — Precipitated    Calcium   Carbonatef 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Lime, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  59.  A 
white,  impalpable  powder  ;  odorless,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Antacid  and  astringent.  Used  internally  to 
check  diarrJioea^  especially  if  the  stools  are  acid  and  frothy  and  there 
are  sour  eructations. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  5  grams  (8  to  75  grains),  suspended  in  mucilage  and 
syrup  or  7.n  powder. 

Caloli  Chlorldum ;  U.  S. 

Chloride  of  Calcium. 

Caldcum  CJdoridum — Calcium  Chloride^  Fused  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  60.  White 
or  nearly  colorless,  somewhat  translucent  pieces ;  very  deliquescent ; 
odorless  ;  acrid.  Two  hundred  grams  will  dissolve  in  three  hundred 
grams  of  water  ;  solubility  in  boiling  water  unlimited. 

Preservation. — On  account  of  its  deliquescent  nature  it  must  be 
kept  in  tightly  corked  or  glass-stoppered  bottles,  tied  over  with  bladder 
or  otherwise  snugly  capped. 

Uses. — Employed  in  chemical  processes  to  dry  gases  and  salts,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  other  calcium  salts. 

In  medicinal  doses  it  is  given  to  reduce  scrofukms  glandular  stoell- 
ings  and  in  various  skin  diseases.  In  large  doses  it  produces  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  and  inflammation. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  1  gram  (8  to  15  grains),  largely  diluted  in  water  or 
mucilaginous  drinks. 
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Caloii  Hjpopliospliis ;  U.  a. 

Htpophosphitb  of  Galciitm. 

Calcicm    Hypi^hosphu — Cdloium  HypophosphUe^  HypophosphUe  of 

Idme. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmaoopoeia,  page  60.  Snowy 
white,  smally  crystallme  scales  ;  odorless  ;  bitter  ;  dissolves  in  six  times 
its  own  weight  of  water.     Heat  soaroely  aids  its  solution. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Considered  to  be  of  valae  in  nervous d^fresHon 
and  exhauUion^  cachectic  and  debilitated  conditions,  anamvia,  scrofula^ 
tuberculoeiSy  rickets,  caries,  etc. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  0.5  gram  (5  to  8  grains)  three  times  a  day.  Best 
given  on  a  full  stomach  or  at  meal-times. 

CALCII  HYPOPHOSPHITIS  SYEUPUS. 
Stbup  op  Htpophosphitb  op  Calcium. 

Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Lime. 

Dissolve  twenty-five  g7*ams  (386  grains)  hypophosphite  of  calcium 
in  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces)  of  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  filter.  In  the  filtrate  dissolve  seven  hundred  and  fifty  grams 
(26^  ounces)  sugar,  and  then  add  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (Ifluidounce) 
orange-flower  water,  and  enough  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces).     Filter. 

Dose. — A  teaspoonful  (5  cubic  centimeters)  containing  thirteen 
centigrammes  (2  grains)  hypophosphite  of  calcium. 

Calcli  Zodlduin* 

Iodide  of  Calciuh. 

Calcicum  lodidum — Calcium  Iodide,  Iodide  of  Lime. 

White,  crystalline,  usually  occurring  in  irregular  pieces  of  the  fused 
salt,  deliquescent,  soluble  in  one-half  its  weight  of  water ;  odorless, 
bitter. 

IMedicinal  Uses. — Given  internally  as  an  alterative  and  antiseptic 
to  reduce  suppuration,  etc. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains). 
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CALCII  lODIDI  SYEUPUS. 
Syrup  of  Iodidb  of  Calcium. 

Dissolve  twenty-five  grams  (386  grains)  iodide  of  calcium  in  ^ve 
hundred  grams  (17|-  ounces)  boiling  water,  and  filter.  Add  six  hun- 
dred grams  (21^  ounces)  sugar,  fifteen  cubic  centimeters^  (^  fluidounce) 
tincture  of  vanilla,  and  enough  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces).  Dissolve  the  sugar  and 
filter  the  syrup. 

Dose. — A  teaspoonful  (5  cubic  centimeters),  containing  about  thir- 
teen centigrams  (2  grains)  of  calcium  iodide. 

Calcii  Lactopliospliatis  Syrapus ;  U.  S. 

Syrup  of  Lactophosphatb  of  Calcium. 
Syrup  of  ZactophosphcUe  o/Idnie, 

Mix  twenty-two  grams  (340  grains)  precipitated  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  cold  water, 
and  then  add  just  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the 
phosphate.  Filter  the  solution  through  paper.  Dilute  the  filtrate  with 
twelve  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (40  fluidounces)  cold  water,  and  then 
add,  gradually,  enough  ammonia  water  to  impart  a  slight  but  perma- 
nent odor  of  ammonia  to  the  liquid.  Throw  the  whole  liquid  on  a  fine 
muslin  strainer,  previously  well  wetted  with  water.  When  the  liquid 
has  drained  off,  put  the  magma-like  precipitate  in  a  jar,  mix  it  with  an- 
other twelve  hundred  grams  (40  fluidounces)  cold  water,  and  then 
again  transfer  it  to  the  muslin  strainer.  When  the  liquid  has  drained 
away,  mix  the  magma  with  thirty-three  grams  (1  ounce  72  grains)  lactic 
acid,  and  stir  until  all  is  dissolved.  Now  add  eighty  grams  (2  ounces 
360  grains)  orange-flower  water  and  enough  distilled  water  to  make  the 
whole  weigh  three  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (12  ounces  150  grains), 
filter,  and  add  suflicient  water  through  the  filter  to  make  the  whole  fil- 
trate weigh  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains).  To  this  add  six 
hundred  grams  (21  ounces  100  grains)  sugar,  and  dissolve  the  latter  by 
shaking,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  finally  strain  or  filter. 

This  preparation  does  not  contain  any  definite  compound  of  calcium 
phosphate  with  lactic  acid,  but  is  simply  a  flavored  syrup  containing 
calcium  phosphate  held  in  solution  by  free  lactic  acid.  There  is  no 
such  compound  known  to  chemistry  as  '^  lactophosphate  of  calcium  "  or 
lactophosphate  of  lime."  Prepared  as  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia 
it  soon  gets  unclear  and  mouldy.     Should  therefore  be  freshly  made. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  those  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

Dose* — ^About  five  cubic  centimeters  (1  teaspoonful). 
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Caloii  Pbospbas  Pr»cipltatii8 ;  U.  B. 

PSBCIPITATED   PhOSPHATB   OF   CaLCIUH. 

Cakicus  Phoephaa    ProscipUattia — Precipitated    Calcium   Phosphate^ 

Precipitated  Phosphate  ofJLime, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  60.  A 
.fine,  white^  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pliarmaceutical  Uses. — As  a  filtering  medium  for  neutral,  aque- 
ous, or  alcoholic  liquids  containing  volatile  oils,  etc.,  it  is  generally 
effective,  and  much  to  be  preferred  to  magnesium  carbonate. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Occasionally  prescribed  in  rickets^  caries,  un- 
united  fractures,  etc.;  also  in  tuberculosis,  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
about  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  tubercles. 

In  ill-nourished  pregnant  females  the  teeth  are  often  absorbed  to 
furnish  calcareous  salts  for  the  formation  of  bone  for  the  foetus.  To 
prevent  this,  lime  preparations  are  often  given,  and  this  is  a  good  prep- 
aration for  the  purpose. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains). 

Caloii  Sulphas  Ustiu. 

GALcnTED  Sulphate  of  Galciuic. 

Calcicus  Sulphas  Vitus — Anhydrous  Ccdcium  Sulphate,  Gh/psum, 

Plaster-o/'Paris. 

A  white,  amorphous  powder,  which  when  stirred  up  with  some  water 
to  form  a  thin  paste  sets  to  a  hard  solid  mass  in  from  two  to  five 
minutes. 

Must  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles,  in  a  dry  place. 

Uses. — Employed  for  making  plaster-of-Paris  bandages,  plaster-of- 
Paris  jackets,  etc. 

Mixed  with  flour  and  sugar  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  rat  poison. 
Water  is  placed  in  accessible  places,  and  the  rats,  after  eating  and 
drinking,  perish  on  account  of  the  solid  mass  which  forms  in  their 
stomachs  and  intestines. 

Caloii  Sulphis. 

StJLPHITB   OF   GaLCIXTK. 

Calcicm  Sulphis — Calcium  Sulphite. 

A  white,  or  nearly  white,  powder,  without  odor,  but  having  a  some* 
what  salphuroos  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  eight  hundred  parts  water. 
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Medicinal  Uses. — ^Probably  seldom  used  internally.  It  prevents 
fermentation  and  suppuration.  It  is  used  to  prevent  the  former  process 
in  cider,  fruit  juices,  wines,  etc. 

Calois  Linimentum ;  U.  S. 

Lime  Liniment. 

Equal  parts  by  weight  of  lime-water  and  cotton-seed  oil,  shaken 
well.     It  has  the  appearance  of  a  thick  cream. 

The  lime  liniment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  consisted  of  eight 
fluidounces  lime-water  and  seven  troyounces  of  linseed  oil.  Lime 
liniment  made  with  linseed  oil  is  called  Carton  Oil,  Tn  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  the  lime  liniment  consists  of  equal  parts  by  volume  of 
lime-water  and  olive  oil.  In  the  French  and  Belgian  Pharmacopoeias 
oil  of  sweet  almond  is  used,  and  forms  a  preferable  mixture. 

Medicinal  Usee* — A  proper  application  in  bums  and  scalds. 

Calois  Liquor ;  U.  S. 

Solution  of  Lime. 

Calcici  JSi/drcUis  Solutio — Solution  of  Calcium  Hydrate  /  Aqua  Col- 
cisy  Aqua  CcUcarice — Zime- Water,  E.;  Katkaoassery  G.;  Eau  de 
chauXy  F. ;  Aqua  de  cal,  Sp. ;  KalkvaUen^  $ w. 

Slake  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  lime  with  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  grams  (6  fluidounces)  water  gradually  added.  Then  add  nine 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  (about  two  pints)  more  water.  Stir  the 
mixture  occasionally  during  half  an  hour.  Then  allow  it  to  settle,  de- 
cant the  water  which  separates  and  throw  it  away.  Now  add  to  the 
remaining  magma  9  liters  (about  19  pints)  distilled  water,  stir  well,  and 
after  the  coarser  and  heavier  particles  af  solid  matter  have  subsided, 
pour  off  the  milky  mixture  together  with  the  suspended,  undissolved, 
but  finely  divided  lime  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  which  is  then  to 
be  closed  and  set  aside.  When  lime-water  is  wanted  for  use,  pour  off 
the  clear  solution  from  the  sediment. 

It  is  clear,  colorless,  nearly  odorless,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0015 
at  15^  C.  (29^  F.),  and  contains  0.15  per  cent,  of  calcium  hydrate. 

Medicinal  UseSi — Lime-water  is  a  valuable  addition  to  drinks, 
especially  milk,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  due  to  gastro-intestinal  irritation 
caused  by  acid  fermentation,  such  as  is  met  with  so  frequently  in  chil- 
dren during  the  hot  summer  months.  The  milk  for  bottle-nursed  chil- 
dren should  contain  one-third  or  one-fourth  part  of  lime-water.  The 
caseous  coagula  are  more  flooculent  than  when  cow's  milk  is  given  with- 
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oat  this  addition.  It  is  also  used  in  vomiting^  chronic  diarrhcBa^  thrush^ 
and  in  the  ailments  of  ill->nourished  infants  and  children.  In  vomiting 
due  to  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach  it  is  often  verv  useful.  In 
rickets  it  supplies  the  necessary  lime  for  the  formation  of  hard  bone. 
The  continued  inhalation  of  spray  of  lime-water  and  of  vapors  from 
slaking  lime  has  been  employed  with  good  results  for  loosening  mem- 
branous deposits  in  croup  or  diphtheria. 

Do8e> — ^Twenty-filve  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (1 
to  8  fluidounces)  several  times  a  day  with  milk. 

Calols  Syrapus ;  U.  S. 

»  Stbup  of  Limb. 


Calcis  Liquor  Saccharatus — Saccharate  of  Lime^  Saccharaied  lAme^ 

Saccharated  Solution  of  Lime, 

Triturate  fifty  grams  (L  ounce  334  grains)  lime  with  three  hundred 
grams  (10  ounces  255  grains)  sugar  in  a  Wedgewood  mortar  until  in- 
timately mixed ;  then  put  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  280  grains) 
boiling  water  in  a  bright  copper  or  tinned  iron  vessel,  add  the  mixture 
of  lime  and  sugar,  and  boil  the  whole  together  for  five  minutes,  stirring 
constantly.  Now  add  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  280  grains)  more 
of  water,  and  then  filter  through  paper.  Lastly  evaporate  the  syrupy 
liquid  until  it  weighs  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains). 

A  clear,  thin  syrup,  containing  about  one  per  cent,  of  lime. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Same  as  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
Dose* — About  five  cubic  centimeters  (1  teaspoonf  ul). 

Calx ;  n.  s. 

Limb. 

Caidcum  Oxidum — Calcium  Oxide — Calix  Ustc^  Calx  Viva^  Calces 
ria  Vsta — Kalkf  Gehrannter  Kalky  G.;  ChauXj  Chaux  Five,  F.; 
Caly  Col  Viva,  Sp.;  £alk,  Brdnnd  KaiUcy  Sw.;  Quick-lime,  Vh- 
slaked  Lime, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  61. 

Good  '^quick-lime,"  or  "unslaked  lime."  Unless  kept  in  tight 
vessels  in  a  dry  place  it  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air,  falls  to  powder,  and  is  then  **  air-slaked." 

Odor  faint,  if  any.  Taste  sharp  and  caustic.  Soluble  in  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  much  less  sohi- 
ble  in  boiling  water.     Insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Absorbs  about  half  its  weight  of  water  to  form  hydrate  {slaked  Ume), 
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Lime  -which  is  very  hard  and  apparently  remains  unacted  upon  by  cold 
water  may,  nevertheless,  be  slaked  by  hot  water.  A  great  amount  of 
heat  is  generated  by  the  chemical  action  in  slaking  lime. 

Uses. — Generally  used  only  for  the  preparation  of  lime  compounds. 
An  ointment  containing  five  per  cent,  of  quick-lime  has  been  found 
useful  in  chronic  psoriasis  and  other  skin  diseases  aqd  tdcers. 

Galx  Cblorata ;  U.  S. 

Ghlobinated  Limb. 

Calx  Chlorinata^  CcUcaria  Chlorata^  Calcii  HypochUms — ChlorkaOsy 
^leichkalky  G. ;   Chlorure  de  chaux^  Poudre  de  Tennanty  Poudre  de* 
Knoxy  F.;   Ifipoclorito  calcico  clorurado,    Cloruro  de    Cal,  Sp.; 
KlorkaUcy   Sw.  ;    Chloride    of  Idme,  Pleaching    Powder^  Hypo- 
chlorite  of  lAme. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  62. 

Chlorinated  lime  is  commonly  called  '^  Chloride  of  Lime."  It  should 
be  a  white,  or  nearly  white,  dry  powder,  containing  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent.  '' available  chlorine."  By  available  chlorine  is  meant  the 
total  amount  of  free  chlorine  obtained  when  the  chlorinated  lime  is 
mixed  with  an  acid.  The  Pharmacopoeia  provides  a  simple  reliable  test 
by  which  an  insufficiency  of  chlorine  may  be  discovered.  Must  be  kept 
in  tightly  closed  vessels,  in  a  cool  but  especially  a  dry  place,  and  pro- 
tected from  sunlight. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  mainly  employed  as  a  disinfectant  for 
privies,  water-closets,  sewers,  and  to  remove  the  foul  odors  caused  by 
cancer  of  the  uterus,  gangrene,  etc.  Internally  it  has  been  given  in 
septic  and  typhoid  feversy  putrid  sore  throaty  etc. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.2  gram  (1  to  5  grains)  in  solution,  six  to  ten  times 
a  day. 

As  a  gargle  in  sore  throat  a  one  per  cent,  solution  may  be  prescribed. 

Calx  Siilpburata ;  U.  S. 

SULPHUBATED   LiMB. 

Sulphide  of  lAmCy  Sulphuret  of  lAmCy  Sulphide  of  Calcium. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  calcium  and  hyposulphite  and  sul* 
phate  of  calcium.  When  physicians  prescribe  sulphide  of  calcium,  this 
pfeparation  is  understood  to  be  the  one  intended. 

Preparation. — It  is  prepared  by  thoroughly  mixing  three  hundred 
grams  (10  ounces)  finely  powdered  lime  and  two  hundred  and  seventy 
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grams  (9  ounces)  precipitated  sulphur,  packing  the  mixture  with  mod- 
erate pressure  into  a  Hessian  crucible  of  such  size  that  it  will  be  nearly 
filled,  luting  down  the  cover,  and  heating  at  a  low  red  heat  for  an  hour 
in  a  charcoal  fire. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  62.  It  is 
a  grayish  or  yellowish  white  powder  which  smells  somewhat  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  (''  sulphuretted  hydrogen  "),  and  has  an  offensive  caustic 
taste,  and  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  not  readily  soluble  in  water  and  quite 
insoluble  in  alcohol.     Must  be  kept  in  tightly  corked  bottles. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  substance  is  given  to  arrest  or  prevent  the 
formation  of  pus  in  diseases  of  all  grades  of  severity  from  the  slight 
pustule  of  acne  to  the  confluent  pustules  of  smcUl-poXy  the  discharge  of 
pus  from  the  ear  or  in  purulent  bronchorrhcea^  or  abscessea^  as  in  both^ 

abscess  of  the  livery  or  lumbar  abscesses, 

» 

Dose. — 0.01  to  0.25  gram  (^  to  4  grains)  in  pills  or  granules,  re- 
peated several  times  daily. 

GALOIS  SULPHUBAT^  LIQUOR 

Solution  of  Sulphubated  Limb. 

Boil  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  sublimed  sulphur  and 
two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  lime  with  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  water  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  for 
one  hour,  stirring  occasionally  with  a  glass  rod,  and  adding  more  water 
from  time  to  time  to  preserve  the  same  volume.  Remove  the  dish  from 
the  heat,  let  the  contents  settle,  decant  the  clear  solution,  and  keep  it 
in  well-corked  or  glass^stoppered  bottles,  well  filled  and  put  in  a  cool 
place. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Employed  externally  as  a  wash  in  skin  diseases. 

Caloiili  Canorommu 

Cbabs'  Eyes. 

Lapitti  Cancrorum — CraM  Stones. 

White,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  round,  somewhat  flattened,  smooth, 
with  the  convex  edge  raised  all  around  above  the  plane  surface  so  as  to 
form  a  pit  or  groove  on  the  flat  side.  Composed  of  concentric  layers 
of  organic  membrane  containing  deposits  of  calcium  carbonate,  and 
other  calcium  salts.  Inodorous  and  tasteless.  When  put  into  boiling 
water  they  turn  rose  colored.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  out  the  cal- 
cium salts,  leaving  the  organic  framework.  Contains  about  sixty-three 
17 
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per  cent,  calcium  carbonate,  seventeen  per  cent,  calciam  phosphate, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  animal  matter,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Sometimes  employed,  like  carbonate  of  lime,  as 
an  antacid.  The  practice  of  introdacing  them  under  the  eyelids  to  re- 
move foreign  bodies  f roni  the  eye  is  liable  to  injure  this  delicate  organ. 

Calendnla;  U*  S. 

Cau&nduuu 

Calendulm  Herba — ItingelNumey  G. ;  I^Teurs  de  taut  les  moUy  F. ;  Ring- 

NommoTy  Sw. 

> 

Orifin. —  Calendula  officinalis^  L\nn6  (CompositCB). 

Habitat* — Cultivated  everywhere. 

Parts  used. — ^The  official  drug  is  the  'Afresh  flowering  herb.''  The 
drug  most  used  heretofore  has  been  the  flowers  (ray-florets)  alone.  In 
fact  the  official  drug  is,  at  this  writing,  scarcely  obtainable  in  the  market 

Description. — ^The  plant  has  a  rough,  angular  stem  ;  alternate, 
thick,  hairy,  spatulate  leaves ;  flower  heads  five  centimeters  (2  inches) 
broad,  with  conspicuous  bright  yellow  ray-florets.  The  odor  is  some- 
what narcotic  ;  taste  bitter  and  saltv. 

Constituents. — A  trace  of  volatile  oil,  an  amorphous  bitter  princi- 
ple, yellow  coloring  matter  (tasteless  calendidin),  etc. 

Substitutions. — For  marigold  flowers  the  so-called  French  or  Af- 
rican marigold  (Tagetes  erecta  and  Tagetes  patula)  have  been  generally 
sold  (Maisch). 

Medicinal  Uses. — Calendula  is  reputed  to  possess  tonic  and  alter- 
ative, antispasmodic,  diaphoretic,  and  emmenagogue  properties. 

A  tincture  of  the  flowers  has  been  much  used,  externally,  for  similar 
purposes  as  the  tincture  of  arnica  flowers,  and  is  reported  to  act  very 
satisfactorily. 

CALENDULA  EXTEACTUM  FLXnDUM. . 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Calendula. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — IT}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 
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CALENDULA  TINCTURA;  U.S. 

TiMCTUBE   OF   CaLSNDULA. 

Moisten  two  hundred  gramB  (7  ounces  24  grains) calendula,  in  No.  80 
pander,  with  four  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  centimeters  (16  fluid- 
ounces)  diluted  alcohol,  and  macerate  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  pack  it 
firaily  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  alcohol  upon  it, 
contiuuing  the  percolation  until  one  thousand  grams  (36  ounces  120 
grains,  or  41  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

DoS6« — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidraobms). 

Calnmba }  V.  S. 

Galuuba.  > 

Calumhce  Radix — Columbo  Root — Kblumhovntrzel,  G.j   Cohin^,  F.; 
Colombo,  Sp.;  Kolumborot,  Sw. 

OT\g,\n.-^Jateorrhixa  Calumha,  Miers  (Meni^itermaoeaB). 

Habitat. — Africa. 

Part  used.— The  root. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  61.  The  outer  surface 
is  yellowish  brown  and  wrinkled. 
The  slices  are  about  twenty-five  to 
sizty>five  millimeters  (1  to  3^  inches) 
iu  diameter,  and  six  to  twelve  milli- 
meters (^  to  ^  inch)  thick.  The  flat 
surfaces  are  concave,  so  that  the 
slice  is  thinner  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  circumference.  The  color  of  the 
cut  surface  is  greenish  yellow  or  yel- 
lowish gray,  the  yellow  color  being 
brightest  under  the  epidermis.     The 

drug  is  heavy,  and  easily  crashed  or  ^^  i8l.-0»lninb».  nttunl  lixa. 

powdered. 

Must  have  a  good  color.  Worm-eaten  columbo  root  is  more  common 
than  a  sound  drug,  and  should  be  rejected.  The  gray  cambium  ring, 
crossed  by  radiating  lines,  to  be  observed  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  is  a  good  sign  by  which  to  distinguish  true  calumba  from  other 
transversely  sliced  roots,  as  bryonia,  etc. 

Constituents. —  Ctdumbin,  calumbic  acid,  bfrherine,  and  aiarck. 
CalumMn  forms  colorless  or  white  crystals  ;  is  odorless,  but  very  bitter. 
Calumbic  acid  is  a  yellow,  amorphous  powder  of  bitter  taste.     £er- 
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berine  is  a  yellow  crystalliDe  alkaloid,  found  in  berberis  and  many  other 
drugs.     There  is  no  tannin  in  calumba. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Vegetable  bitters  stimulate  the  appetite  and 
digestion,  and  are  general  tonics.  Calumba  is  one  of  the  best  drugs 
of  this  class,  and  is  useful,  either  alone  or  as  an  adjuvant  to  other 
remedies,  in  vomiting  of  pregnancyy  atonic  dt/spepsic^  chronic  gastric 
catarrhyJkUulencey  etc.  In  convalescence  from  fevers  it  is  exceptionally 
beneficial  in  restoring  appetite  and  digestion. 

Dose* — Ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.66  to  2  grams),  preferably  as  fluid 
extract. 

CALUMBA  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extba^ct  op  Calumba. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  20  powder. 

As  a  me9istruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  5^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then  perco- 
late. 

Reserve  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces) 
ot  the  JlrstpercokUe^  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey, 
and  then  dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces).     For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.  Each  fluidounce  represents  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  and  two-thirds  grains,  and  each  fluidrachm  nearly 
fifty-seven  grains. 

Dose* — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

CALUMBA  INFUSUM. 

« 

Infusion  of  Calumba. 

From  fifteen  grams  (about  ^  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces).  (See  direc- 
tions on  page  597.) 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose* — Fifty  to  seventy^five  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidrachms). 
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OALUMB^  TINCTURA;  U.  S. 

TlNCTUBB   OF   CiXUMBA. 

Mix  three  hundred  grains  (10  ounces  255  grains)  alcohol  and  two 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  (6f  fluidounces)  water.  Moisten  one  hun- 
dred grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  calumba,  in  No.  20  powder,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  of  the  mixed  alco- 
hol and  water.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Pack  it  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator,  and  percolate  with  the  remainder  of  the  menstruum  and  as 
much  more,  mixed  in  the  same  proportions,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
obtain  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains,  or  38  fluidounces)  of 
tincture. 

D086> — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

Cambo^riia ;  IT.  S« 

Gamboge. 

Cambogium  Gummi-jResinc^  Oummi-Jteaina  Oittt€By  Gfutta  Gamba^ 
Oambogiumy  Gambogia — GummigvUy  Gutti^  G.  ;  GkUte^  Gomme- 
gtUUyF,;  fl^a^amfta,  Sp.;   Gummi-giUtc^  Sw. 

Origin. —  Garcinia  JBdnburiiy  Hooker  filius  {ChUtifercB). 

Habitat. — Siam. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  63.  The  drug  is  a 
gum-resin.  There  are  two  kinds  known  to  the  trade.  The  Siam  gam- 
boge in  sticks,  or  pipe  gamboge,  is  the  best,  and  the  only  kind  referred 
to  by  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Cake  gamboge  is  not  to  be  used  for  phar- 
macopoeial  purposes,  being  very  inferior  and  containing  usually  from 
five  to  twenty  per  cent,  starch. 

Constituents. — Contains  from  seventy-one  to  seventy-four  per 
cent,  resin,  called  gambogic  acid,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  per 
cent.  gum.  Gambogic  acid  is  cherry  red,  yellow  in  powder,  odorless 
and  tasteless,  of  acid  reaction,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  not  known  what  the  acrid  taste  of  the  gamboge  is  due  to. 
Pure  gamboge  contains  no  starch. 

Uses.— Gamboge  is  a  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic,  generally 
given  in  combination,  as  in  the  compound  cathartic  pills. 

The  dose  is  about  0.06  to  0.33  gram  (1  to  5  grains).  As  a  hydra- 
gogue cathartic  to  remove  dropaiccU  effusions  it  is  best  given  in  small 
doses,  0.06  gram  (1  grain)  every  two  hours. 
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Camphora ;  n«  S. 

Camphor. 
KampfeTy  G. ;  Camphre^  F.  ;  Alcanfor^  Sp. ;  Kamfety  Sw. 

Origin. —  Cinnamomum  Camphora^  F.  Nees  et  Ebermaier  {^Lau* 
racece). 

Habitat* — China,  Japan,  Formosa. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  63. 

The  re-sublimed  camphor,  which  is  the  official  kind,  consists  entirely 
of  the  stearopten  C,,Hj,0.  It  floats  on  water,  in  which  it  is  but  very 
sparingly  soluble  (1  ounce  in  54  pints).  It  is  very  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  (1  ounce  in  1^  fluidounce),  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, benzin,  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  strong  acetic  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  diluted  nitric  acid.  By  heating  with  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  or  with  strong  nitric  acid,  the  camphor  is,  however,  changed 
into  other  compounds.  Equal  parts  of  camphor  and  chloral  hydrate 
triturated  together  form  a  homogeneous  liquid.  When  three  grams  (45 
grains)  of  camphor  is  rubbed  together  with  one  gram  (15  grains)  crys- 
tallized carbolic  acid  a  clear  liquid  is  formed. 

The  appearance,  odor,  and  taste  of  camphor  are  characteristic  and 
familiar.  Camphor  having  any  color  (yellowish  and  pinkish  camphor  is 
not  uncommon)  is  impure  and  unfit  for  the  requirements  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  a  soft,  smeary,  or  very  granular  camphor  should  also  be 
rejected.     A  good  drug  is  tough,  colorless,  and  crystalline. 

Camphor  cannot  be  powdered  by  trituration,  except  when  moistened 
with  a  little  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform,  either  of  which  renders  pul- 
verization easy.  The  powder  obtained  in  this  way,  however,  crystal- 
lizes soon  again.  By  grating  and  sifting,  a  powder  can  be  obtained 
which  retains  its  pulverulent  condition  for  a  long  time. 

Balsam  of  tolu  masks  the  odor  of  camphor,  and  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  asafetida,  ammoniac,  and  galbanum. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Camphor  is  a  stimulant  of  the  brain  and  the  cir- 
culation, and  causes  mental  excitement.  It  is  given  as  a  stimulant  in  the 
typhoid  conditions  of  many  diseases,  to  check  the  muUering  delirium 
and  substUtus  tendinum  in  the  exanthemata^  typhoid^  typhuBy  variola, 
etc.  It  allays  maniacal  excitement  if  given  in  large  doses.  It  is  much 
used,  with  or  without  opium,  in  the  first  stages  of  Asiatic  cholera,  in 
cholera  morhuSy  etc.  In  large  doses  it  is  anaphrodisiac,  and  allays 
sexual  excitement.  It  is  useful  in  priapism^  nymphomania^  chordee^ 
etc.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  for  external  use  in  brutseSy  rheumatismy 
headache^  etc.     It  is  often  added  to  liniments. 
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Dose* — 0.06  to  0.33  gram  (1  to  5  grains)  as  a  stimulant  in  hto 
fevers^  and  as  an  anaphrodisiao  up  to  0.66  gram  (10  grains)  ;  in  mani- 
acal excitement,  about  1.33  gram  (20  grains).  It  is  best  given  suspended 
in  mucilage. 

Poisonous  EffeotS. — ^In  large  doses  camphor  may  produce  toxic 
effects,  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  pale  and  cold  skin,  weak  pulse, 
stupefaction,  convulsions,  insensibility,  and  death. 

C'offee  and  alcohol  may  be  given  as  antidotes. 

CAMPHOILE  ACETDM. 
Gahphob  Vinegab. 

Triturate  twenty-five  grams  (386  grains)  camphor  with  five  grams 
(77  grains)  glacial  acetic  acid  until  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  ;  then 
add,  gradually,  twenty  grams  (308  grains)  more  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
continuing  the  trituration,  and  finally  add  enough  diluted  acetic  acid 
to  make  the  whole  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains).  Set  the 
whole  aside  during  five  days,  shaking  it  occasionally.     Lastly,  filter. 

Employed  as  a  prophylactic  and  antiseptic,  as,  for  instance,  to 
cleanse  the  hands  after  dissecting  ;  also  as  a  refreshing  and  stimulating 
sroelling-vinegar. 

CAMPHORS  AQUA ;  U.  S. 
Camphob  Watbe. 

Dissolve  eight  grams  (123  grains)  camphor  in  sixteen  grams  (247 
grains,  or  5  fluidrachms)  alcohol.  Distribute  this  solution  on  clean 
cotton,  as  described  under  the  title  Aquse  Aromatica^.  The  cotton  is 
then  exposed  to  the  air  until  the  alcohol  has  nearly  all  evaporated. 
Then  it  is  packed  into  the  percolator  and  distilled  water  is  percolated 
through  it  until  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains,  or  34  fluid- 
ounces)  of  percolate  has  been  obtained. 

This  camphor  water  is  very  good. 

Used  as  an  adjuvant  in  diarrhoea  mixtures,  etc. 

Dose* — About  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounoe). 

CAMPHORS  CERATUM ;  U.  S. 
Camphob  Cebatb. 

Mix  three  grams  (46  grains)  camphor  liniment  and  twelve  grams 
(185  grains)  olive  oil,  and  incorporate  the  mixture  with  eighty-five 
grams  (3  ounces)  simple  cerate. 

In  case  camphor  liniment  is  not  at  hand,  use  instead  its  component 
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parts,  0.6  grmm  (9^  grains)  camphor  and  2.4  grams  (37  grains)  ootton- 
seed  oiL 

This  is  a  new  preparation  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  easy  formula  for  making  cerate  of 
subaoetate  of  lead  extemporaneooslj.  (See  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Ceratum.) 

CAMPHOILE  CERATUM  COMPOSITUM. 

Camphob  Icb. 

Dissolye  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  powdered  camphor  in  120  grams  (4 
oun<3es)  oil  of  almond  by  the  aid  of  moderate  heat.  Then  melt  with 
this  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  spermaceti,  thirty  gprams  (1  ounce)  white 
wax,  and  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  paraffine.  Strain,  and  mould  it  into 
cakes. 

This  is  a  good  product.  It  may  be  perfumed  with  a  few  drops  oil 
of  laTcnder  flowers  or  with  any  other  suitable  agent. 

Extensirely  used  for  chapped  handSy  lipsy  eta 

CAMPHORATA  EMULSIO. 
Camphoratsd  Emulsion. 

Triturate  one  gram  (15  grains)  powdered  camphor  and  five  grams 
(75  grains)  powdered  acacia  with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10 
fluidounces)  almond  emulsion,  gradually  added. 

An  elegant  preparation  for  the  internal  administration  of  camphor. 

Dose* — ^Fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidounce). 

CAMPHOILE  LINTMEXTUM ;  U.  S. 
Camphor  Liniment. 

Dissolve  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  powdered  camphor  in  240  grams  (8 
ounces)  cotton-seed  oil  by  the  aid  of  moderate  heat. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  preparation  of  1870,  except  that  olive  oil  was 
prescribed  instead  of  cotton-seed  oiL 

An  anodyne  liniment,  used  in  sprains,  hruises,  rheumaHmny  and 
painfuX  swellings, 

CAMPHORS  MIXTTJRA  ACIDA. 
Hope's  Camphor  MinuRB. 

Mix  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (|>  floidounce)  fuming  nitric  acid,  ten 
cubic  centimeters  (2|>  fluidrachms)  tincture  of  opium,  and  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (33  fluidounces)  camphor  water. 

Dose. — Fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  every  few  hours  in 
diarrhoeas^  etc. 
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CAMPHORS  MIXTURA  AROMATICA. 

Pabbish's  Campuob  Mixtubs. 

Mix  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubio  centimeters  (8^  fluidounoes)  com- 
pound tincture  of  lavender,  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  sugar,  and  sufficient 
camphor  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centime- 
ters (34  fluidounces). 

Do8e* — Fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (|-  fluidounce)  every  few  hours  in 
diarrhosaSf  etc. 

OAMPHORJ;  OLEUM. 

Oil  of  Cahphob. 

CamphorcB  JEXh&roleum —  Volatile  Oil  of  Camphor. 

A  yellowish  brown  volatile  oil  (elaeopten)  of  the  odor  and  taste  of 
camphor,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  from  crude  camphor, 
from  which  it  separates  in  the  tanks  where  the  drug  is  stored  before  it 
is  packed  for  exportation  from  the  Chinese  ports.  It  is  called  in  the 
trade  "  Camphor  Oil  of  Formosa.*' 

Seldom  USecl>     Action  similar  to  that  of  camphor. 

Do8e« — 0.1  to  0.2  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  3  minims). 

CAMPHOR  PHENOL. 

•  (See  Carbolic  Acid  Camphor,  page  21.) 

CAMPHORS  SPIRITUS ;  U.  S. 
Spibit  of  Cahphob. 

Dissolve  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  camphor  in  two  hundred  and  ten 
grams  (7  ounces,  or  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol ;  add  sixty  grams  (2  fluid- 
ounces)  water,  and  then  filter. 

Used  externally  as  an  application  to  bruiseSy  etc. ;  also  as  a  stimu- 
lating application  to  the  nostrils  and  face  \n  fainting  spells  or  sick  head- 
aches. 

OAMPHOILE  SPIRITDS  ^THEREUS. 

Oahphobated  Spibtt  of  Etheb. 

Dissolve  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  camphor  in  one  hundred  and  eighty 
grams  (6  ounces)  spirit  of  ether. 

D09e« — About  two  Qubic  centimeters  (30  minims). 
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CSmmilMtfifc  ^^^*"*^lii» "  *■■  ^^^  •  IT.  {L 

Mo2f  OBBOXATZD  CaMPHOBL 

Description  and  Testk — See  the  PhaimacopcBu,  page  64  It 
represeoU  a  molecule  of  camphor  in  which  one  of  the  atoms  of  hjdrogen 
has  been  replaced  by  an  atom  of  bromine.  Should  be  perfectly  white 
and  in  well  dereloped  crystals^ 

Monobfomate  of  camphor  is  OBefol  to  allay  irritation  of  the  nervous 
SjTstem.  It  is  employed  in  ^ptZgMy,  chorea^  hysieriOy  iiuomnia  from  ex- 
cessive mental  work  or  excitement,  etc. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains)  in  jhU,  several  times  a  day. 
Average  dose  about  0^5  gram  (4  grains). 


Canella. 


CaneOm  AJba  Cortex— Weisser  Zimmt^  Weisser  JSTaned,  6.;   CaneOe 

blanchey  F. ;  JSvit  kaneij  Sw. 

Origin. —  CaneUa  albOy  Murray  {CaneOaceay 

Habitat.— The  West  Indies. 

Part  used. — ^The  bark  of  the  stem.  * 

Description. — Hard  white  quills,  troughs,  or  irregular  fragments, 
two  to  four  millimeters  (about  ^  inch)  thick.  The  outer  bark  is  absent. 
Externally  pale  brownish  red  or  brownish  yellow,  and  smooth,  except 
that  it  is  marked  by  long,  white,  round  scars.  The  thicker  pieces  of 
bark  from  older  branches  are  rough  on  the  outside,  but  constitute  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  drug.  The  inner  surface  is  white,  smooth. 
Breaks  with  an  even  granular  white  fracture,  showing  numerous  yellowish 
resin  cells  in  the  middle  bark  and  bast  fibres.  Odor  spicy,  reminding  of 
cassia  ;  taste  bitter,  hot,  aromatic. 

Constituents. — Contains  about  one  per  cenL  volatile  oil  and 
twenty  per  cent,  acrid  aromatic  resin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — A  stimulant  tonic  similar  in  its  action  to  other 
aromatics.  Used  to  prevent  griping  of  purgatives,  as  of  aloes  (in  *^  Hi« 
era  Picra  "),  eta 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2.5  grams  (8  to  40  grains)  in  powder  or  fluid  extract. 
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OANELLiE  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Eztbact  of  Cakella. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

D08e« — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

Cannabis  Americana ;  U.  S. 

American  Cannabis. 

American  Hemp^  Phar.  1870. 

Origin. —  Cannabis  sativa^  Linn4  (Cannabina^secs), 
Habitat. — ^The  Southern  States  of  the  United  States. 
Part  U8ed. — ^The  flowering  plant. 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  64. 

Constituents. — Its  constituents  and  properties  are  probably  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Indian  cannabis,  although  the  American  cannabis 
is  so  much  weaker  that  it  seems  to  be  a  superfluous  addition  to  the 
materia  medica  list.     (See  Cannabis  Indica.) 

CAJTNABIS  AMERICANS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  American  Cannabis. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17)  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.5  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  ^minims). 

Cannabis  Zndloa ;  U.  S. 

Indian  Cannabis. 

Cannabis  Indicoi  Summitates — Indischer  Hanf^  G. ;  Chxznvre  Indien^ 
F. ;  Cafiamo  IndicOy  Sp. ;  Cannabis  Indica^  Sw. ;  Guaza^  Gunjahy 
Oanjahy  Hasheesh. 

Origin. —  Cannabis  sativOy  Linne  (CannabincuieoB). 

Habitat.— The  East  Indies. 

Part  used. — The  flowering  tops  of  the  female  plants,  only. 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  64.     The  Indian  can- 
nabis referred  to  in  the  Pharmacopodia  is  the  kind  known  in  East  India 
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as  Oar^a  and  in  the  London  market  as  Ghuxza.  It  consists  of  the  flower- 
ing tops  of  the  female  plant,  with  a  few  leaves  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  fruits,  the  whole  having  an  appearance  of  being  glued  together 
by  resinous  matter.  The  drug  has  a  dark  brownish  green  color,  is  easily 
broken,  and  has  a  peculiar,  somewhat  narcotic,  but  not  unpleasant  odor* 
The  taste  is  resinous,  very  slightly  bitterish. 

A  much  crumbled,  or  discolored,  or  nearly  odorless  drug  must  be  re- 
jected. 

.  Varieties  of  the  Drug. — Besides  the  official  variety  of  the  drug 
there  is  a  dark  green  substance  called  JSJiang,  which  is  smoked  with  or 
without  tobacco  in  India,  consisting  of  coarsely  broken  dried  leaves  and 
small  stalks,  together  with  a  few  fruits.  This  kind  of  cannabis  indica 
does  not  reach  Europe  and  America,  and  is  probably  much  inferior  to 
the  ganja. 

Although  the  European,  American,  and  Indian  cannabis  sativa  are 
one  and  the  same  plant  botanically,  the  Indian  cannabis  differs  very 
greatly  from  the  plant  grown  in  Europe  or  America  as  to  its  medicinal 
power.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  India  the  plant  grown  at  an  elevation 
of  over  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  exhibits  a  marked  difference  from 
that  grown  on  the  plains,  the  largest  amount  of  resin  being  produced  in 
the  plants  in  the  highest  altitudes.  Temperature  also  seems  to  have  a 
decided  influence,  an  elevated  temperature  being  favorable  to  an  in- 
creased formation  of  resin. 

Constituents. — ^The  most  important  constituent  of  Indian  cannabis 
is  its  resin,  which  is  a  brown,  amorphous  substance  first  separated  by 
T.  and  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh.  A  powerful  narcotic  effect  was  obtained 
from  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  this  resin,  and  complete  intoxication  fol- 
lowed the  administration  of  one  grain.  The  potent  effects  of  the  drug 
are  probably  chiefly  due  tQ  this  constituent.  There  is  also  found  in  the 
drug  a  small  quantity  or  volatile  oil,  which  has  a  yellow  or  yellowish 
brown  color,  and  a  strong  odor  of  hemp.  This  volatile  oil  also  possesses 
narcotic  properties. 

Nomenclature. — The  Indian  Cannabis  is  called  on  some  drug- 
lists  "  Foreign  Indian  Hemp,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  American  Can^ 
nabiSy  which  is  sometimes  quoted  as  '^  Cannabis  sativa,"  and  also  to^ 
distinguish  it  from  Asdepias  incarnatay  the  root  of  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  "  White  Indian  Hemp,"  and  from  the  root  of  Apocynum  can- 
nahinuniy  which  is  called  "  Canadian  Hemp,"  but  more  commonly  "  Black 
Indian  Hemp."  To  avoid  confusion  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  term  ^*  In- 
dian Hemp "  be  discontinued  altogether,  and  that  the  names  "  Indian 
Cannabis,"  ^'Ameridkn  Cannabis,"  '^Asdepias  incarnata,"  and  ^'Apo* 
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cynum  oannabinum  "  be  used  to  designate  respectively  the  drugs  men- 
tioned.    See  also  paragraph  under  the  head  of  Apocynum  cannabinuin. 

Medicinal  U8e8> — Cannabis  indica  is  an  intoxicant  and  exhilarant. 
It  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  various  forms  in  the  oriental  coun- 
tries from  time  immemorial  to  the  present  day,  and  is  the  haschish  of 
those  countries.  It  is  also,  like  other  intoxicants,  as  alcohol,  etc.,  a  nar- 
cotic poison  in  large  doses. 

Given  in  full  doses,  but  short  of  toxic  quantities,  it  produces  pleas- 
ant intoxication  and  queer  hallucinations  in  regard  to  time,  space,  and 
sound.  Ages  seem  to  be  crowded  into  minutes,  and  objects  and  sounds 
appear  to  be  or  come  from  immense  distances  though  in  the  same  room. 

Sometimes  a  cataleptic  condition  may  occur,  during  which  the  limbs 
remain  fixed  in  whatever  condition  they  are  placed  by  attendants. 

After  poisonous  doses  the  mind  often  wanders,  the  patient  experi- 
encing first  pleasant,  then  horrible  dreams,  and  this  stage  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  collapse,  stupor,  extreme  debility,  or  convulsions.  AnsBsthesia 
also  occurs,  but  death  from  this  drug  is  rare.  These  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  internal  use  of  the  drug  or  by  smoking  it. 

As  a  medicine  this  remedy  is  used  in  tetanus^  and  in  some  nervous 
disorders,  insanity  and  delirium  tremens^  especially  if  accompanied  by 
anaemia  of  the  brain. 

It  is  an  unreliable  remedy,  and  its  administration  must  be  com- 
menced with  the  smallest  doses  when  a  new  lot  of  any  of  its  prepara- 
tions is  employed. 

Dose* — 0.1  to  0.3  gram  (2  to  5  grains),  best  given  as  fluid  extract. 

CANNABIS  INDICT  ABSTRACTUM. 
Abstract  of  Indian  Cannabis. 

Put  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  fluid  extract  of 
Indian  cannabis  into  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  ;  add  seventy-five 
grams  (2  ounces  280  grains)  powdered  sugar  of  milk ;  cover  the  dish 
with  a  piece  of  thin  gauze  muslin,  and  set  it  in  a  place  where  the  tem- 
perature does  not  exceed  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  until  the  mixture  is  dry.  Add 
now  enough  powdered  sugar  of  milk  to  make  the  whole  weigh  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127  grains),  and  triturate  thoroughly 
until  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder.     Keep  it  in  tightly  closed  bottles. 

Doee.'-O.Oe  to  0.15  gram  (1  to  2|  grains). 

CANNABIS  INDIC-^  EXTRACTUM ;  U.  S. 

Extract  of  Indian  Cannabis. 

From  fiye  hundred  grams  (or  17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug 
in  No.  60  powder. 
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As  a  menairutifn  use  alcohol.  Moisten  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grams  (6^  fluidounces).  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Sat- 
urate with  menstruum.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Percolate  until 
exhausted,  or  until  fifteen  hundred  grams  (about  60  fluidounces)  of 
percolate  has  been  obtained.  Recover  the  alcohol  in  the  usual  way, 
and  then  evaporate  the  remainder  to  solid  extract.  No  glycerin  is 
added  to  this  extract. 

Practically  the  same  product  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fluid  ex- 
tract to  the  pilular  consistence. 

Dark  green. 

Do8e.--0.01  to  0.03  gram  (|  to  |  grain). 

CANNABIS  INDICT  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Indian  Cannabis. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  20  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  6^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.   Macerate  forty-eight  hours.   Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces) 
of  the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey, 
and  then  dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.3  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  5  minims). 

CANNABIS  INDICT  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 
TiNCTUBB  OF  Indian  Cannabis. 

Moisten  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  cannabis  indica, 
in  No.  40  powder,  with  one  hundred  grams  (about  4^  fluidounces)  alco- 
hol, and  macerate  twenty- four  hours.  Then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindri* 
cal  percolator,  and  percolate  with  alcohol  until  five  hundred  grams  (17f 
avoirdupois  ounces,  measuring  about  22  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been 
obtained. 

The  tincture  of  Indian  cannabis  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  (1880)  is 
forty  per  cent,  weaker  than  that  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870). 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 
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Cannabis  Oleum. 

HsMPssED  Oil. 

Hempseed  yields  about  twenty-fiv^e  per  cent,  of  a  drying  fixed  oil 
by  expression.  It  is  greenish,  but  becomes  lighter  by  age,  especially  if 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light.  Specific  gravity  0.93.  Odor  disagree- 
able ;  taste  bland,  unless  it  is  rancid. 

Hempseed  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  green  soft  soap,  which  is 
so  much  and  so  deservedly  used  as  an  external  application  in  certain 
skin  diseases. 

Cantharlg ;  tT.  S. 

Canthabidbs. 

Spanische  Fliegeny   Canthariden^  G. ;    CantharideSy  F.  ;    Cantarida, 

Sp. ;  Spanaka  Flugor^  Sw. ;  Spanish  Flies. 

Origin. —  Gantharis  vesicatoridy  De  Geer  (Coleoptera). 
Habitat. — Spain,  Russia,  etc. 
Part  used. — ^The  whole  insect. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  64. 

The  largest  and  best  cantharides  is  the  Russian.  The  odor  of  can- 
tharides  is  peculiar  and  easily  recognized.     The  taste  is  burning. 

Cantharides  should  not  be  powdered  without  properly  protecting  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  eyes  of  the  operator.  This  may  be  effected  by  means 
of  a  wet  cloth  or  sponge  and  a  pair  of  coquilles  (''  goggles  "). 

Preservation. — Cantharides  is  frequently  attacked  by  mites,  which 
eat  the  soft  parts.  To  prevent  this,  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the 
drug  **  be  kept  in  well -closed  vessels  containing  a  little  camphor.'' 
Camphor  is  preferable  to  ether,  chloroform,  or  turpentine  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  most  important  precaution  as  regards  the  preservation  of 
the  drug  b,  however,  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  If  not  dry, 
it  is  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mites,  and,  moreover,  may  partially 
decompose  and  acquire  an  exceedingly  offensive  somewhat  ammoniacal 
odor.  The  drug  should  be  well  dried  at  about  35°  to  40°  C.  (95°  to 
104°  F.)  before  being  put  in  its  proper  receptacle.  The  best  receptacle 
is,  perhaps,  a  tin  can  with  close-fitting,  flat  cover. 

Constituents. — ^The  active  constituent  is  cantharidin.  This  sub- 
stance may  be  a  stearopten  or  a  fatty  acid.  When  pure  it  is  in  white 
crystals  (?),  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  more  soluble  in  chloroform, 
volatile  oils,  fixed  oils,  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  and  in  ether. 

The  oantharidin  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  bugs. 
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\7here  it  has  been  found  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  per  cent.  It  is  a 
powerfully  acrid  poison,  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  being  suffi* 
cient  to  blister  the  skin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Internally  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  circula- 
tion and  is  diuretic.  It  is  occasionally  employed  in  gleety  debility  of  the 
bladder  with  incontinence  of  urine  in  old  men,  and  in  vesical  catarrh. 

Externally  it  is  stimulant,  rubefacient,  and,  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  skin  for  some  time,  vesicant. 

The  latter  property  renders  the  drug  valuable  as  a  counter-irritant 
in,  chronic  effusions  into  joints^  general  dropsy^  pericarditis^  chronic 
pleurisy^  etc.  Blisters  are  sometimes  useful  when  there  is  a  tendency 
to  coma  in  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  denuded  surface  in  such  cases  often  refuses  to  heal,  but  suppurates. 

Gantharides  is  an  ingredient  of  most  of  the  so-called  "  Hair-restorers." 

It  is  given  internally  only  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

Dose* — Of  the  tincture,  0.5  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (8  to  15  minims). 

CANTHAEIDIS  ACETOM. 
ViNBGAB  OP  Gantharides. 

Mix  one  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimeters  (6  fluidounces)  of 
acetic  acid  with  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  digest  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  of  powdered  cantharides  in  the 
mixture  for  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  95°  G.  (203®  F.).  After 
cooling  transfer  the  whole  to  a  glass  percolator  and  let  the  liquid  per- 
colate. Gontinue  the  percolation  with  acetic  acid  until  three  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  of  final  product  has  been  obtained, 
which  filter. 

This  preparation  is  a  strong  vesicant,  producing  blisters  in  two  or 
three  hours. 

CANTHAEIDIS  CERATUM ;  0.  S. 

Ganthabides  Cerate. 

Slistering  Cerate^ 

Melt  together  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  yellow  wax, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  resin,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (5  ounces)  lard.  Strain  through  muslin.  Then  incorporate 
two  hundred  and  ten  grams  (7  ounces)  of  powdered  cantharides  and 
keep  the  mixture  in  a  liquid  condition  by  means  of  a  water-bath  for  half 
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an  hour,  stirring  occasionally.     Then  remove  it  from  the  water-bath 
and  stir  it  until  cool. 

Caution. — By  the  use  of  too  great  heat,  vapors  containing  can thari- 
din  will  rise,  which  are  very  acrid  and  affect  the  eyes  and  face  of  the  oper- 
ator, sometimes  very  seriously.  In  any  event  it  is  best  not  to  stand  with 
the  face  over  the  melted  cantharidal  mixture  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  watch  the  job.  To  wear  coquilles  is  a  wise  precaution. 
When  the  cantharides  is  added  the  mixture  sometimes  froths  over  if  the 
heat  is  too  great* 

Cantharidal  cerate  should  be  put  up  in  earthenware,  glass,  or  tins. 
The  practice  of  rolling  it  into  sticks  and  wrapping  these  in  paper  is 
slovenly  and  improper.  If  the  cerate  is  worth  anything  it  is  worthy  of 
being  properly  preserved. 

The  new  cantharides  cerate  is  a  substantial  improvement  upon  that 
of  the  previous  Pharmacopoeia,  which  was  too  soft.  Even  the  new  prep- 
aration would  be  further  improved  for  use  in  the  southern  parts  of 
our  country  by  using  one-fifth  less  lard,  or  equal  parts  of  wax,  resin, 
and  lard,  which  would  make  the  proportions  :  three  hundred  and  ninety 
grams  (13  ounces)  of  each  of  the  wax,  resin,  and  lard,  with  six  hundred 
and  thirty  grams  (21  ounces)  cantharides,  corresponding  to  the  official 
strength.  The  cantharides  cerate  of  1870  was  slightly  weaker,  the  can- 
tharidal strength  of  that  preparation  being  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent.  (^),  while  that  of  the  new  is  thirty-five  per  cent. 

This  is  the  ordinary  form  of  using  cantharides  as  a  blistering  agent. 

OANTH  ARIDIS  CHART  A ;  U.  S. 
Cakthabides  Pafbb. 

Mix  two  hundred  and  forty  grams  (8  ounces)  white  wax,  ninety 
grams  (3  ounces)  spermaceti,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces) 
olive  oil,  thirty  grams  (one  ounce)  Canada  turpentine,  thirty  grams  (1 
ounce)  po^^dered  cantharides  (No.  60),  and  three  hundred  grams  (10 
ounces)  water  in  a  shallow,  flat-bottomed  tin  pan,  and  boil  the  mixture 
gently  for  two  hours,  stirring  constantly.  Strain  through  flannel  with- 
out using  any  force.  Put  the  strained  mixture  back  into  the  same  pan 
again,  and  set  it  in  a  water-bath  to  keep  the  contents  liquid.  Now  pass 
strips  of  sized  paper  over  the  surface  of  the  melted  plaster,  so  as  to  coat 
them  on  one  side.     When  dry,  cut  them  into  rectangular  pieces. 

The  preparation  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870. 
It  is  best  preserved  in  tin  boxes. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  using  cantharides  for  producing 

blisters. 

18 
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CANTHAEIDIS  COLLODIUM;  U.  S. 

Collodion  with  Canthabidbs. 

Cantharidal  CoOodian. 

Pack  one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces)  of  powdered  canthar- 
ides  (No.  60)  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  exhaust  it  by  per- 
colation with  commercial  chloroform^  or  until'  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (25  ounces)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained.  Distil  off  six 
hundred  grams  (20  ounces)  of  the  chloroform.  Eyaporate  the  remainder 
over  a  water-bath  until  it  weighs  forty-five  g^ms  (1|>  ounce).  Dissolve 
this  in  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  grams  {S^  ounces)  flexible  collodion. 
Let  the  whole  mixture  stand  and  settle,  after  which  pour  off  the  clear 
and  put  into  small  bottles,  which  must  be  only  two-thirds  filled,  well: 
corked,  and  tied  over  with  wetted  bladder.  Must  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place  away  from  any  flame. 

The  cantharidal  strength  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  1870,  at  least  as  to  the  quantity  of  powdered  cantharides  used. 
The  cantharidin  is,  however,  much  better  extracted  by  the  chloroform 
prescribed  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  than  by  the  ether  and  alcohol  used 
in  the  old. 

This  is  the  most  cleanly  preparation  for  obtaining  the  vesicating  ef- 
fects of  cantharides.    It  is  brushed  over  the  part  desired  to  be  blistered. 

CANTHARIDIS  EMPLASTRUM. 

CaITTHABIBAL  PlA8T£B. 

blistering  Plaster. 
This  is  the  cerate  described  on  page  272. 

CANTHARIDIS  EMPLASTRUM  COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  Canthabidal  Plaster. 

Mnplastrum  CalefadenSy  B. —  Warming  Plaster. 

Infuse  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  powdered  canthar- 
ides in  six  hundred  grams  (20  ounces)  boiling  water  for  six  hours  ; 
strain  and  press  it  through  calico  ;  evaporate  until  reduced  to  one-third  ; 
then  add  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  expressed  oil  of 
nutmeg,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  yellow  wax,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  resin,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  grams  (52  ounces)  soap  plaster,  and  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
grams  (32  ounces)  resin  plaster.  Melt  and  mix  all  together.  Used  as 
a  mild  counter-irritant  in  chronic  rheumatism^  Joint  affeetums^  etc 
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EMPLASTRUM  P1CI8  CUM  CANTHABIDE ;  U.  S. 

Pitch  Plastss  with  Canthasedes. 

Warming  JPlaster. 

Heat  thirty  grains  (1  ounce)  cerate  of  oantharides  at  about  100^  C. 
(212^  F.)  on  a  water-batb  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain  through  a 
muslin  strainer  close  enough  to  retain  the  powdered  cantharides.  To 
the  strained  cerate  add  three  hundred  and  forty^five  grams  (11^  ounces) 
of  Burgundy  pitch  ;  melt  the  whole  together  on  a  water-bath,  and  then 
after  removing  the  vessel  from  the  source  of  heat,  stir  the  plaster  con« 
stantly  until  cool.  More  counter-irritant  than  simple  Burgundy  pitch 
plaster,  and  less  so  than  cantharidal  plaster.  Used  in  chronic  rheunuUiic 
moeUingSf  etc. 

CANTHARIDIS  EXTRACTI  CERATUM;  U.  S. 
Cbsatb  of  Extract  of  Caxthabidbs. 

Moisten  ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  powdered  cantharides  (No.  60)  with 
fifty-four  grams  (1.8  ounce,  or  about  2^  fluidounoes)  of  alcohol,  and 
pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Then  percolate  with  alcohol 
until  five  hundred  and  forty  grams  (18  ounces,  or  about  21^  fluidounces) 
of  percolate  has  been  obtained,  or  until  the  drug  is  exhausted.  Then 
distil  off  about  two-thirds  of  the  alcohol,  using  water-bath  heat,  and 
having  put  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  into  a  tared  porcelain  evaporating 
dish,  evaporate  it  on  a  water-bath  until  reduced  to  forty-five  grams  (1^ 
ounce).  Add  this  to  a  mixture  consisting  of  forty-five  grams  (1|- 
ounce)  resin,  one  hundred  and  five  grams  (3}  ounces)  yellow  wax,  and 
one  hundred  and  five  grams  (3|-  ounces)  lard,  which  have  been  melted 
together.  Keep  the  whole  mixture  melted  for  fifteen  minutes  on  the 
water-bath  ;  then  strain  through  muslin  and  stir  until  cool. 

The  strength  is  thirty  per  cent. — about  the  same  as  in  the  Pharma- 
copcsia  of  1870.     Cleaner  and  nicer  than  the  ordinary  cantharidal  cerate. 

CANTHARIDIS  LINIMENT  [JM;  U.  S. 
Gantharidbs  Liniment. 

Digest  ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  of  powdered  cantharides  (No.  60 
powder)  with  six  hundred  grams  (20  ounces)  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  closed 
vessel,  by  water-bath  heat,^  for  three  hours.  Strain,  and  then  add 
enough  oil  of  turpentine  through  the  strainer  to  make  the  liniment 
weigh  six  hundred  grams  (20  ounces). 

Same  as  the  preparation  of  1870# 
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OANTHAEIDIS  LIQUOR  EPISPASTIOUS. 

BusTBBiNG  Fluid. 

Jjiquor  ^Ejnepasticus,  B. 

Macerate  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  powdered  cantharides  in  thirty 
grams  (1  ounce)  acetic  acid  for  twenty -four  hours  ;  pack  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator  and  percolate  with  ether  until  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  (5  fluidounces)  has  been  obtained. 

OANTHAEIDIS  TELA. 

Albxspeybe's  Vesicatoet. 

Melt  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  linseed  oil,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127  grains)  yellow  wax,  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (15  ounces  382  grains)  black  pitch  together.  Then  incor- 
porate three  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (12  ounces  150  grains)  powdered 
cantharides.  While  the  cerate  is  still  hot  spread  it  on  wax-cloth,  the 
reverse  of  which  is  marked  by  intersecting  lines  forming  squares  of  one 
centimeter  (f  inch)  each. 

OANTHAEIDIS  TINOTUEA ;  U.  S. 
Tincture  op  Ganthabides. 

Moisten  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  powdered  cantharides  with  nine 
grams  (3  fluidrachms)  alcohol  ;  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator 
and  percolate  with  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams  (about  12^ 
fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

The  new  tincture  is  about  forty  per  cent,  stronger  than  that  of  the 
former  Pharmacopoeia. 

This  preparation  is  the  one  generally  employed  for  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  cantharides. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (8  to  15  minims)  in  mucilage,  or 
preferably  in  emulsion  of  almond  or  hemp  seeds,  as  oils  are  said  to  favor 
absorption  and  prevent  irritation. 

CapseUa* 

Gapsella. 
CapeeUcB  Serbcu 

Origin. —  CapseUa  Bursa pastoriSy  Moonch  (Crticifera). 

Habitat. — Europe,  America — a  common  yard  weed. 

Part  used.— The  herb. 

Description. — Stem  slender,  usually  simple,  about  thirty  centi- 
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meters  (12  inches)  or  more  long,  root  leaves  pinnately  cleft,  serrate  ;  the 
flowers  are  white,  fruit  flattened,  with  a  narrow  partition  in  the  centre, 
and  numerous  brown  seeds.     Inodorous.    Taste  pungent,  acrid,  bitter. 

Constituents. — About  six  per  cent,  soft  resin  ;  and  a  volatile  oil 
identical  with  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard.  The  seeds  contain  the  vola- 
tile oil ;  they  also  contain  about  twenty-nine  per  cent,  fixed  oil  and 
twenty-six  and  one-half  per  cent,  protein  compounds. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  a  stimulant  and  aromatic,  used  in  diar- 
rhceOf  di/senterf/j  menorrhagiciy  etc. 

Dose. — ^Five  to  ten  grams  (1  to  2^  drachms)  may  be  given  at  a  dose, 
in  infusion. 

Capsioum ;  n«  S. 

Capsicum. 

Capsici  JBhictu9 — SpanUcJier  Pfeffer^  Bother  PfeffeVy  G. ;  Capsiquey 
IHment  dea  JardinSy  CoraU  des  JardinSy  Poivre  d'Indey  Poivre  de 
Ouiniey  Poivre  de  Cayenney  PirnerU  rougey  F.;  PimierUOy  Sp.; 
Spansk  Peppary  Sw.;  Cayenne  Peppery  African,  Peppery  Med  Pep- 
peTy  Pod  Peppery  Ouinea  Peppery  ChillieSy  Bird  Pepper. 

Origin. —  Capsicum  fastigiatumi  Blume  {Sotanacece). 
Habitat. — Africa,  South  America,  etc. 

Part  used. — ^The  fruit. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  p.  65.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
orders  the  small  capsicum  pods  which  are  obtained  from  Capsicum  fas- 
tigiatum.  The  pods  are  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  long  and  about 
one-fifth  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  red,  and  contain  about  eighteen 
seeds.  The  taste  is  fiery,  and  the  odor  pungent  and  peculiar.  It  is  far 
stronger  than  the  "darge  Pod  Pepper.'* 

Constituents. — The  extreme  acridity  of  capsicum  is  probably 
chiefly  due  to  capsaiciny  a  substance  obtained  in  colorless  crystals  by 
Thresh.  The  thick,  yellowish  red  liquid  called  capsicin  (Bucholtz  and 
Braconnot)  was  probably  an  ethereal  extract  containing  capsaicin,  resin, 
etc.  A  volatile  alkaloid  has  also  been  obtained  from  capsicum,  the  odor 
of  which  resembles  that  of  coniine. 

Large  Pod  Pepper* — ^The  pods  of  Capeicum  annuum  constitute  the 
large  red  pepper,  and  were  official,  together  with  the  smaller  variety,  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  ;  but  they  are  not  official  in  the  present 
Pharmacopoeia.  These  pods  are  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  ordi- 
ii&iy  ground  red  pepper,  or  bird  pepper  of  the  market,  is  probably  this 
variety. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Capsicum  has  an  exceedingly  hot  and  pungent 
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taste,  producing  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and 
a  flow  of  saliva.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  condiment,  especially  in  hot 
climates,  causing  a  sense  of  warmth  in  the  stomach  and  increasing  the 
appetite  and  digestion. 

In  medicinal  doses  it  is  a  stimulant,  stomachic,  and  ciirminative,  and 
as  such  is  employed  in  various  forms  of  dysp^fma  (especially  in  drunk- 
ards),  and  also  oiflatuleni  colic  It  is  also  often  employed,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  opium,  in  cJiolerdy  cholera  morbuSy  diarrhoeay  etc 
It  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  mixtures  given  as  a  substitute  for  liquor, 
to  check  the  morbid  appetite  for  alcoholic  drinks. 

Like  all  spices,  it  is  injurious  in  cases  of  genito-urinary  irritation  or 
inflammation.     Externally,  capsicum  is  used  as  a  counter-irritant. 

Dose* — Five  to  ten  grains  (0.33  to  0.66  gram)  in  powder  or  pilL 

CAPSIGI  CERATUM  COMPOSITUM. 

Spice  Plasteb. 

Mix  ten  grams  (154  grains)  cloves,  ten  grams  cinnamon,  ten  grams 
ginger,  Ave  grams  (77  grains)  capsicum,  and  five  grams  camphor,  all 
powdered,  and  then  incorporate  with  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains) 
simple  cerate. 

Used  as  a  rubefacient. 

CAPSICI  EMPLASTRUM;  U.  S. 

Capsicum  Plasteb. 

Coat  strips  of  spread  adhesive  plaster  with  a  thin  coating  of  oleo* 
resin  of  capsicum  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil  or  other  suitable 
brush,  leaving  a  margin  along  the  edges  all  around.  One  grain  of  oleo- 
resin  of  capsicum  should  be  put  on  every  square  inch  of  surface.  The 
adhesive  margin  around  the  capsicum  plaster  is  obtained  cleanest  and 
best  by  the  use  of  Duckett's  plaster  square,  or  some  other  convenient 
contrivance  for  covering  all  of  the  adhesive  plaster  around  the  part  that  is 
to  be  coated.   Strips  of  stiff  brown  paper  will  answer,  but  not  so  perfectly. 

This  preparation  is  a  new  one  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia* 

Counter-irritant  and  stimulant. 

CAPSICI  EXTRACTUM  FLTJIDUM ;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extbact  of  Capsicum. 

« 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent^l?}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 
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As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  grains  (about  10^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.   Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces) 
of  the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the^r^^  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

This  preparation  must  be  bandied  with  great  caution,  owing  to  its 
extreme  acridity. 

Dose* — 0.2  to  0.5  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  8  minims). 

OAPSICI  INFUSUM. 
Infusion  of  Capsicum. 

From  fifteen  grams  (or  about  i  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces).  See  direc- 
tions on  page  597. 

A  trifle  weaker  than  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Employed  as  a  gargle  or  topical  application  in  putrid  sore  throat  of 
scarlatina,  etc.     It  is  seldom  employed  internally. 

OAPSICI  OLEO-KESINA;  U.  S. 
Oleo-Rbsin  of  Capsicum. 

Pack  five  hundred  grams  (17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  capsicum,  in  No. 
60  powder,  into  a  cylindrical  percolator  constructed  with  tight  cover  and 
a  receptacle  adapted  to  operations  with  volatile  menstrua  (see  ^'  Oleore- 
sinse  "),  and  percolate  slowly  with  stronger  ether  Until  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (about  1,000  cubic  centimeters,  or  34  fluidounces)  of  percolate 
have  been  obtained.  Distil  off  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  and  expose 
the  residue  for  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish 
until  the  remaining  ether  has  disappeared.  The  product  is  then  allowed 
to  settle,  the  liquid  portion  is  poured  off,  and  the  remainder  put  on  a 
strainer ;  when  the  fatty  matter  has  separated  and  become  thoroughly 
drained,  it  is  rejected  ;  the  liquid  portions  are  then  mixed. 

The  yield  is  about  four  per  cent.  Oleo-resin  of  capsicum  is  terribly 
acrid  and  fiery,  and  should  be  handled  with  caution. 

Used  externally  in  plasters  or  liniments  for  local  stimulant  and 
mbefaoient  purposes. 
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CAPSICI  TINCTUKA ;  U.  S. 
TiNCTuss  OF  Capsicum. 

The  menstruum  consiBts  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  in  the 
proportion  of  nineteen  parts  by  weight  of  aloohol  (23^  parts  by  measure) 
and  one  part  of  water.  Moisten  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  capsicum,  in 
No.  SO  powder,  with  nine  grams  (2^  drachms)  of  the  menstruum  ;  then 
pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator  and  percolate  with  the  same 
menstruum  until  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains,  measuring 
about  12^  fluidounces)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

This  tincture  (U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1880)  is  about  forty  per  cent, 
stronger  than  that  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1S70).  In  fact  it  is  prob- 
able that  most  of  the  tincture  of  capsicum  is  made  from  the  common  red 
pepper  (from  the  pods  of  Capsicum  annuum,  which  was  official  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1870),  and  a  tincture  made  in  accordance  with  the 
new  Pharmacopoeia  is  therefore  more  than  twice  as  strong. 

A  useful  preparation  in  cases  in  which  capsicum  is  indicated. 

Dose* — Four  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  fluidrachms). 

Carboneum. 

Carbon. 

The  principal  constituent  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Druggists 
have  to  deal  with  it  in  the  following  forms  : 

Carbo  Animalls ;  U.  S. 

Animal  Chabcoal. 

Prepared  from  bone. 

A  coarse,  granular,  black  powder.  Odorless.  Nearly  tasteless.  See 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  65. 

Used  only  for  preparing  purified  animal  charcoal. 

OAEBO  ANIMALIS  PURIFICATUS ;  U.  S. 
PuBiFiED  Animal  Chabcoal. 

Animal  charcoal  from  which  the  calcium  compounds  have  been  re- 
moved by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  used  simply  to  decolorize  (and  sometimes  to  deodorize)  organic 
substances  in  solution. 
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Carbo  Li^poi ;  IT.  S. 

Chascoal. 
Carbo  Vegetcbbilia. 

''  Prepared  Charcoal  ^  consists  of  carbon,  with  generally  from  one  to 
three  per  cent.  ash. 

Charcoal  from  soft  wood,  such  as  willow,  poplar,  etc.,  is  best,  be- 
cause most  porous.  Also  prepared  from  oak,  beech,  birch,  etc.  When 
freshly  heated  it  is  a  powerful  deodorizing  agent. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Charcoal  absorbs  gases  and  is  a  deodorizer.  It 
is  an  ingredient  of  the  charcoal  poultice.  Taken  internally  it  absorbs 
some  of  the  gases  and  fluids  in  the  alimentary  tract,  and  is  useful  in 
?ieartbum^  eructations  of  gases  or  sour  liquids,  JUxtulencey  and  dyspepsia. 

DosSa — One  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  mixed  with  water. 

CARBONIS  CATAPLASMA,  B. 
Chabcoal  Poultice. 

Is  made  by  macerating  one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces)  of 
bread  crumbs  for  ten  minutes  with  nine  hundred  grams  (30  ounces)  of 
hot  water,  then  adding  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  grams  (4^^  ounces) 
flaxseed  meal,  stirring  constantly  until  a  soft  homogeneous  mass  is 
formed.  With  this  incorporate  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
charcoal,  and  sprinkle  as  much  more  powdered  charcoal  over  the  surface 
of  the  poultice. 

A  deodorizing  and  cleansing  application  to  f(ml  tdcers. 

Carbonei  Bisulphiduiii ;  U.  S. 

Bisulphide  of  Cabbok. 
JDisulphide  of  Carbon. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  66. 

Colorless,  refractive,  very  diffusive.  Odor  strong  and  very  offensive. 
Taste  acrid.  Does  not  mix  with  water.  Mixes  with  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  Specific  gravity  1.272.  Inflam- 
mable like  ether. 

Must  be  kept  in  tightly  corked  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  away  from 
any  flame. 

Has  powerful  solvent  properties,  dissolving  caoutchouc,  many  resins, 
fats,  etc. 
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Cardamoniuin  i  U.  S. 

Cardamomi  Ih*ctua—Kardatnomm,  G. ;  Cardamomea,  F.;  Carda- 
momo,  Sp. ;  ICardemummor,  Sw. 

Origin^ — EUttaria  Cardatnomvm^  Maton  {Zingiberaceat). 

Habitat.— Malabar,  etc. 

Part  US«d. — The  seeds  iuclosed  in  their  capsules. 

Description. — Se«  the  Pharm&co|Mxia,  page  66. 

Varieties. — "  Malabar  "  and  "  Aleppy  "  oardamoms  are  the  kinds 
imported  into  the  United  States.  Besides  these  there  are  Madras  car- 
damoms and  Cejlon  oardamonis. 

AU  kinds  of  oardamoms  are  betides  designated  according  to  aize  and 


Fios.  1S3-I4S.— oudb,  ihort  HaUbuCuduiwai;  c,  medimo,  utdd,  long  HklkbuCu- 
damoDi ;  t,  trmniverw  wotlOD,  ili^Ur  enkraed :  /,  Oajton  G^Tduoma  ;  g,  Cudamom  aeed ; 
A,  SMne,  enlarged ;  i,  tiansTerw,  and  j,  langitadilul,  lectdou*  of  wed ;  k,  round  Cudsmom, 
lutiml  liie  ;  ukd  1,  tnuuvena  Motion  of  tune,  ilightlf  enluged. 

shape,  by  the  terms,  ihorti,  short-longs  or  mediums,  and  longs.  "  Shorts  " 
are  from  four- tenths  to  six-tenths  inch  long;  "  short-Ipngs "  are  from 
seven-tenths  to  nine-tenths  iooh  long ;  and  "longs"  are  from  one  to 
two  inches. 

Malabar  cardamoms  are  the  finest.  They  are  either  shorts  or  short- 
longs,  bleached  or  unbleached.  The  choicest  are  plump,  heavy,  and 
have  a  pale  straw  or  buff  color  without  any  green  tint,  and  yield  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  their  weight  of  sound  and  mature  seeds.     Shorts  are 

Ma^as  cardamoms  are  pale,  and  not  plump,  short-longs. 
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AU^ppy  cardamoms  are  ahortiy  of  a  somewhat  greenish  tint,  and  are 
not  so  good. 

Ceylon  cardamoms  are  longs,  dark  grayish  brown,  and  have  a  dif- 
ferent odor  and  taste  from  the  above  three  kinds. 

These  several  kinds  are  figured  on  opposite  page,  in  their  natural  sizes 
respectively. 

The  shells  are  tough,  inodorous,  and  tasteless,  and  have  no  value. 
The  only  reasons  why  the  Pharmaoopceia  prescribes  cardamom  to  be  the 
whole  fruit  (the  pericarp  with  the  seeds)  are,  that  the  seeds,  which  alone 
constitute  the  active  part  of  the  drug,  are  better  protected,  and  their 
volatile  oil  retained  when  they  are  inclosed  in  their  proper  thick  cap- 
sules, and  that  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  drug  is  more  readily  recog- 
nized in  this  form  than  in  the  form  of  seeds  separately. 

Several  pharmacopoeias,  among  which  the  British,  direct  that  when 
the  drug  is  to  be  used  the  seeds  must  be  removed  from  and  weighed 
and  used  without  the  capsules,  which  are  to  be  rejected.  This  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopceia  does  not  direct,  except  in  the  formula  for  aromatic 
powder. 

ConatitUOntSa — ^The  only  important  constituent  of  cardamom  is  the 
volatile  oily  which  is  pale  yellow,  has  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  seeds,  in 
which  alone  it  is  contained,  and  exhibits  a  neutral  reaction.  About 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  has  been  obtained. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Cardamom  is  used  as  a  spice  and  as  an  aromatic 
carminative  and  stomachic.  It  is  much  used  as  a  flavoring  excipient, 
and  also  as  a  corrective  to  prevent  griping  in  colic,  flatulencSy  and  simi- 
lar conditions. 

Dos6« — ^About  one  gram  (15  grains). 

CARDAMOMI  EXTRACTUM  FLTTIDUM  COMPOSITUM. 
CoMPOuino  Fluid  Extract  of  Cabdamom. 

Mix  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  cardamom,  two  hun- 
dred grams  cinnamon,  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  cara- 
way, and  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  cochineal,  and  reduce  the 
mixture  to  No.  60  powder. 

Then,  using  alcohol  as  a  menstruum,  make  four  hundred  and  forty 
cubic  centimeters  (15  fluidounces)  of  fluid  extract  by  re-percolation,  and 
to  this  product  add  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  glycerin. 

This  preparation  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  compound  tincture 
of  cardamom.  It  is  three  times  the  strength  of  the  preparations  ordi- 
narily sold  under  the  title  Compound  Fluid  Extract  of  Cardamom. 

Dmo*— One  cubic  centimeter  (15  minims). 
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CARDAMOMI  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  of  Cabdajcom. 

Four  grams  (1  drachm)  of  bruised  oardamom  to  five  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (17  fluidouuces)  of  water.     Make  an  infusion. 

D086« — ^A  wineglassful  several  times  a  day. 

CARDAMOMI  TINCTURA;  U.  S. 

Tincture  of  Cabdamom. 

Moisten  forty-five  grams  (1^  ounce)  cardamom,  in  No.  30  powder, 
with  forty-five  grams  (measuring  about  1}  fluidounce)  diluted  alcohol, 
and  macerate  twenty-four  hours ;  then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator,  and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams 
(about  11  fluidounces)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose- — Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2^  fluidrachms)** 

CARDAMOMI  TINCTURA  COMPOSITA ;  U.  S. 
Compound  Tinctubb  of  Cabdamoil 

Mix  twenty  grams  (308  grains)  cardamom,  twenty  grams  cinnamon, 
ten  grams  (154  grains)  caraway,  and  five  grams  (77  grains)  cochineal, 
and  reduce  them  to  No.  40  powder.  Moisten  with  twenty-five  grams 
(nearly  1  fluidounce)  diluted  alcohol  ;  pack  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  nine  hundred  and  forty 
grams  (about  35  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained.  To  this  add 
sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  glycerin. 

This  tincture  affords  the  physician  the  means  of  not  only  imparting 
a  pleasant  flavor  but  also  a  pleasing  appearance  to  various  mixtures, 
emulsions,  etc.     The  corresponding  fluid  extract  is,  however,  preferable. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (}  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

Carduus  Benedlotucu 

■ 

Gabduus  Bbnbdictus. 

Cardui  Bmedicti  JPolia — Blessed  Thistle^  E.  ;  BenedictendisUly  G.  ; 

Chardon  binit,  F.;  KardbenedikMad,  Sw. 

Origin. —  Cnicus  BenedictuSy  Grsertner  {CompositcB). 

Habitat. — Asia  and  Europe. 

Parts  used. — The  leaves ;  sometimes  also  the  flowering  tops. 

Description. — The  leaves  are  hairy  on  both  sides,  especially  near 
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the  base  ;  the  veins  are  well  marked ;  in  the  dried  state  light  green  ; 
inodorous  ;  taste  saline,  bitter. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  neutral  principle  called  cnicin^  which 
crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  readily  so 
in  water.     The  drug  also  contains  potassium  nitrate. 

A  dose  of  thirty-six  centigrams  (6  grains)  cnicin  has  occasioned 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  a  bitter  tonic,  formerly  much  used  in  di- 
gestive derangements^  atonic  dyspepsia,  chronic  hepatic  troubles^  and 
similar  ailments. 

Dose. — ^One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains)  several  times  during  the 
day  ;  best  given  in  extract  or  fluid  extract. 

CARDUI  BENEDIOTI  EXTEAOTUM, 
Extract  of  Casduus  Benedictus. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  grams  (10  to  30  grains). 

CARDUI  BENEDIOTI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Cabduus  Benedictus. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose* — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

Gabminb. 
Carminic  Acid. 

The  red  coloring  matter  of  cochineal.  As  occurring  in  commerce 
the  best  carmine  is  carminic  acid,  combined  with  one  or  two  per  cent,  of 
alnmina,  or,  occasionally  with  oxide  of  tin  or  with  albumen. 

It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia,  forming  a  purplish-red 
liquid.     Any  portion  remaining  undissolved  is  an  impurity. 

Used  as  a  coloring  agent. 
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Camis  Eztraotiinu 

Extract  of  Meat. 

An  aqueous  extract  prepared  from  lean  beef  deprived  of  fat,  albu- 
men, and  gelatin,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Dark  brown.  Has  the  odor  of  roasted  meet.  Yields  a  clear  solution 
with  water,  in  which  it  is  entirely  soluble.  Dried  at  110°  C.  (230°  F.), 
it  should  not  lose  more  than  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Alco- 
hol of  ninety  per  cent,  strength  (0.822  specific  gravity)  should  dissolve 
at  least  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  extract. 

The  above  is  Liebig's  extract  of  meat.  In  its  preparation  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  usually  employed.  The  albu- 
men, fat,  and  gelatin  being  removed,  this  extract  is  not  nutritive,  but 
simply  stimulant. 

Extract  of  beef  is  nutritive  when  made  at  such  a  low  temperature 
that  the  albumen  remains  in  the  preparation.  It  is  also  nutritive  when 
in  its  preparation  the  fibrin  is  ground  up  into  a  smooth  paste  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  extract. 

Medicinal  UseSa — Beef  extract  is  often  employed  as  a  stimulant. 
It  is  not  valuable  as  a  nutritive  agent,  but  resembles  alcohol  in.action, 
although  it  is  much  weaker. 

CARMS  INFUSUM. 
Bkbf-Tba. 

May  be  made  by  placing  chopped  beef  into  a  wide-niouthed  bottle 
and  covering  with  water.  The  bottle  is  then  loosely  corked  and  placed 
in  a  vessel  with  water  and  then  over  the  fire.  The  water  is  slowly 
brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  beef  is  kept  simmering  for  some 
time,  and  the  liquid  finally  separated  by  rubbing  through  coarse  muslin 
or  a  fine  sieve  until  only  a  small  portion  of  exhausted  fibrous  substance 
is  left  on  the  strainer.  Prepared  in  this  way,  beef-tea  is  nutritive  as 
well  as  stimulant,  and  may  be  given  to  invalids  or  ill-nourished  children. 
It  may  be  spiced  to  suit  the  taste. 

Beef-tea,  as  often  made  by  boiling  a  piece  of  beef  in  water  and  then 
pouring  off  the  liquid,  resembles  urine  in  chemical  composition  and  is  a 
weak  stimulant  but  not  a  nutritive. 

CAROTS  INFUSUM  FRIQIDE  PARATUM. 

COLD-PREPARKD   BbEP-TeA. 

Macerate  five  hundred  grams  (17f  fluidounces)  beef,  free  from  fat 
and  finely  chopped,  for  one  hour,  with  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
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(17  fluidounoes)  water,  to  whioh  four  grams  (60  grains)  sodium  chloride 
and  one  gram  (15  grains)  diluted  hydrocblorio  acid  have  been  added. 
Strain  through  muslin,  adding  enough  water  through  the  cloth  to  ol> 
tain  a  total  colature  (without  using  pressure)  of  five  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (17  fluidounces). 

Contains  all  the  albumen  of  the  beef,  and  is  stronger  than  beef-tea 
made  bj  heat. 

OAENIS  VmUM. 

Wine  of  Besf. 

^'  Beef  and  WineP 

Dissolve  fifty  grama  (1  ounce  334  grains)  of  Liebig's  extract  of 
beef  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (5  fluidounces)  water. 
Add  three  grams  (45  grains)  bruised  allspice,  and  macerate  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  add  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (20  fluidounces)  sherry 
wine,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  fluidounces)  simple  syrup,  and 
BDough  water  to  make  the  whole  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  (34  fluidounce3).     Filter, 

This  makes  the  popular  preparation  so  extensively  used  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  it  is  nutritive.  Extract  of  beef  is  itself  not 
nutritive,  and  no  preparation  of  beef  such  as  a  wine  or  elixir,  can  be 
made  which  has  nutritive  properties.     It  is  simply  stimulant. 

CAENIS  VINUM  PERRATUM. 
FsBBATED  Wive  of  Beef; 
"  Btef,  Wine,  and  I^on.'' 

Dissolve  twenty  grams  (308  grains)  soluble  phosphate  of  iron  in 
thirty  cubic  centitneters  (1  fluidounce)  hot  water,  add  fifteen  cubic  cen- 
timeters (^  fluidounce)  solution  -of  citrate  of  sodium,  and  then  enough 
wine  of  beef  to  make  the  whole  measure  three  thousand  cubic  oenti* 
meters  (102  fluidounces). 

A  popular  stimulant  tonic, 

Oarota* 

CaBBOT   FBtJlT. 

CarotcB  Pru(Au8% 

Origin. — DcMCua  Carota,  Linn6  {Umb€Ujf(sroB)* 
Habitat. — Europe. 
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Description. — Grayish  broim,  mboat  three   millimeten  (j  inch) 
long ;  odor  and  tacte  uomatic.     See  the  figaiCL 


a.  ». 

Pio.  143l— Gtemtnnit.    ^  «■!«,  and  6,  Sumt,  nnbca,  cnluged. 

Constituents.— Volatile  oil 

Medicinal   Uses. — Stimnluit  and  dinretio.     Used  occanoDallr  i 
ttrangxiry  and  dropty. 

Dose* — Two  to  four  grams  (30  to  60  grains)  in  powder. 


Captluuniu* 

Cabthaxcb. 
Carthami  Flore* — Safffloteer,  Ameriean  Sq^ron. 

Origin. —  CartAamu*  tinctoriut,  Unn6  {Compotita). 

Habitat. — Caltivated  in  India,  Asia,  Africa,  Europe. 

Part  used. — The  flowers. 

Description.— Tubular,  about  two  centimeters  <^  inch)  long,  slen- 
der, orange  red  ;  odor,  feeble,  peculiar ;  taste,  bitterish. 

Constituents. — Contains  a  coloring  matter  called  cartkamin, 
which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  purple  color,  turning  ^rellow  hv 
heat. 

Carthamus  is  frequently  substituted  for  saffron.  So  common  is  this 
practice  that  preparations  of  carthamus  have  been  quoted  on  price-lists 
as  preparations  of  "Saffron  (Crocna  sativus),"  at  prices  which  prove 
that  true  saffron  was  not  the  drug  meant. 

It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  coloring  agent. 

Medicinal  Uses. — As  a  diaphoretic  in  the  form  of  hot  infuuon. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains). 
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Camutt  {  U.  S. 

Cabawat. 


Cari  Jihtetua — K^mmd,  6. ;   Carvi,   Cumin  des  pria,  F.  ;  Alearavea 
Sp. ;  Kumtnin,  Sw.  ;  Caraway  Seeds. 

Orifilti — Canon  carvi,  Linn4  ( fTmbell^ferm). 
Habitat. — Europe  ;  oultivated. 
Part  used. — The  fruit,  rip«  and  dried. 

Description.— See  the  Pharmacopoaia,  page  67.     The  fruits,  ac 
cording  to  variety,  differ  in  aijie,  color,  and  aroma.     English  oarawar  i) 


Fio.  144. — Canirsr>  nktanl  li^  anUrged,  and  longltDdinal  and  tmureraa  aaetimm. 

OBuaJIf  preferred,  and  this  is  plump  and  short.  The  drug  muat  be 
free  from  stalks  and  other  admixtures,  and  from  dust. 

Constituents. — The  value  of  the  drug  depends  upon  its  volatile 
oil,  of  which  from  three  to  five,  and  even  as  high  as  seven  and  nine  per 
cent.,  has  been  obtained.     (See  Oleum  Cari.) 

Medicinal  Uses. — Caraway  ia  in  general  use  as  a  condiment.  It 
ia  a  stimulant,  carminative,  and  stomachic  ;  useful  in  Jhtitlettce,  etc. 

Dose.— 0.5  to  %  grams  (10  to  30  grains). 

Oapl  Olemn  t  tT.  S. 

On.  OP  Cakawat. 

Description. -^-See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  335.  Oil  of  cumin  is 
■ometimes  sold  for  oil  of  caraway.  The  oil  of  cumin  has  a  coarser 
odor.  Carminative  in  doses  of  0.05  to  0.6  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  8 
nuoims). 
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CABI  EL£OaA0CHABDH. 

TritarKte  0.1  gnm  (3  drops)  oil  of  canway  with  five  grains  (76 
grains)  of  powdered  sugar. 

Utwl  4S  a  Tebicle  or  diluent  in  powders. 

CAHI  SPlKITtJS. 
Spibit  of  Caraway. 

Dissolvfl  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  oil  of  caraway  in  six  haodred  grams 
(20  ounces,  or  24^  fluidonnces)  of  alcohol 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  oabio  ceatimetera  (1  to  Z^  fluidracfams). 

CaxT'o^iylliu ;  IT.  S. 

Cloves. 
CartfopfufUi  fJores  Immatvrtf —  Geieurmelken,  IfUgtUin,  G. ;    Ginjfiea, 
Clout  aromatiqu^  P. ;    Ciavo  de  eapecia,  Sp. ;  Kryddn^likor,  Sw. 
Origin. — Eugenia  catyophyltala,  Thunberg  {Mt/HacecB). 
Habitat. — Africa,  etc. 

Part  Utttd. — The  flower-buds,  or  unexpanded  flowers  of  the  clore- 
tree. 

Descrii>tion. — See  the  Pbannacopceia,  page  67. 
They  are  slightly  over  half  an  inch  long,  and  consist  of  a  long  cylin- 
drical calyx,  which  at  the  upper 
end  is  divided  into  four  spreading 
sepals  surrounding  the  four  petals 
which  overlap  each  other  forming 
a  globular  bud  about  one-fifth  inch 
in  diameter.  They  hare  a  rich 
brown  color,  a  strong  spicy  odor, 
and  a  pungent  aromatic  taste. 

Cloves  to  be  good  must  be 
plump,  heavy,  of  good  dark  brown 
color,  and  rich  in  volatile  oiL 

Zanzibar  cloves  are  the  only 
kind  imported  into  the  United 
SUtes. 

Conttituvnts.— About  fifteen 


na.  US. — a.  eloTe,  natanl  lin;  (.  motti 
oloT*.  oatoial  uia :  c,  cdoro,  enlund ;  d,  k 
(itndliul  tteHoB  of  t^ore,  enluged. 


to  twenty  per  cent,  volatile  oU  (see  Oleum  Caryophylli),  a  tasteless 
crystalline  substance  called  eitgentn,  a  little  talicylic  acid,  and  a  neu- 
tral, tasteless,  odorless  body  named  earyophyUin,  which  orystallixes  in 
needlea  The  only  constituent  of  any  value  is  the  volatile  oil,  which  is 
so  abundant  in  cloves  that  it  exudes  simply  on  pressure  with  the  oaiL 
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Gloves  should  be  preserved  in  well^closed  vessels. 

Clove-stalks  are  the  flower-stalks  of  the  olove-tree. 

Mother  cloves  consist  of  the  whole  fruit,  which- is  about  an  inch! 
long,  and  oblong  in  shape.. 

Ground  cloves  as  sold  by  some  spice-dealers  are  adulterated  with  clove- 
stalks,  mother  cloves,  allspice,  and  other  substances. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Cloves  are  a  much  prized  spice  and  condiment. 
They  are  stimulant,  carminative,  and  stomachic,  and  are  used  in  colic, 
flatulence^  etc. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains)  in  infusion. 

CARYOPHTLLI  INFUSUM. 
Infusion  of  Cloves. 

From  ten  grams  (or  about  ^  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces).  (See  direc- 
tions on  page  597.)    A  trifle  stronger  than  the  preparation  of  1870. 

D086« — ^Ten  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (2^  to  4  fluidrachms). 

CaFyopbylli  Oleum ;  JJ.  a. 

m 

Oil  of  Cloyjes. 
CaryophyUi  .JEkheroleum —  Volatile  Oil  of  Cloves. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  p.  235. 

Used  for  flavoring.  Also  as  an  addition  to  paste,  pill-masses,  etc., 
to  prevent  moulding.  A  pledget  of  cotton  saturated  with  this  oil  and 
pressed  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  is  a  popular  remedy  for  toothache  in 
dental  caries. 

CARYOPHTLLI  SPIRITUS. 
Spibit  of  Cloves, 

Mix  2.50  cubic  centimeters  (40  minims)  volatile  oil  of  cloves  with  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

Casoarilla ;  V.  S. 

Gasgabilla. 

CascariUcB  Cortex — JTaskariUrinde^  G.;  J^corce  de  CascariUe^  ^orce 
jSlluihetienney  F.;  KaskariObarkj  Sw.;  Stoeettoood  Barky  JEleuthera 
Bark, 

Origiq. —  Croton  EhOeriay  Bennett  {BJuphorbiacecB).  • 
Habitat.— The  Bahamas. 
Part  used.— The  bark. 
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Description. — See  the  Ph&rnwcopceia,  page  67.  The  drug  consists 
of  quills  or  troughs,  from  one  to  three  inches 
long  and  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  or 
broken  up  into  smaller  fragments.  The  cas- 
oarilla  imported  into  the  United  States  ususltf 
consists  of  young  bark,  nhich  is  of  a  dull  broira 
color,  partly  or  entirely  covered  by  a  silver-white 
liohenous  growth. 

When  burnt,  the  drug  emits  a  fragrant 
odor. 

ConttttUantS. — About  one  per  cent,  of 
volatile  oil,  a  small  quantity  of  a  bitter  neutral 
principle  c&lled  cascariUhi,  which  has  been  ob- 
tained in  white  crystals,  and  about  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  resin. 

Medicinal  Use>> — A  stimulant  stomachic 

in  atonic  conditions  of  the  stomach,  or  in  d^B- 

pepna  accompanied  by  vomitiny  and  JkUukntx. 

It  is  often  added  to  smoking  tobacco  to  im- 

Fio  HBl— C»ic»rlll«.  nst-  P*"^  *  flavor  to  the  latter.     If  the  fumes  are  in- 

nnluxe.  haled  they  produce  a  kind  of  intoxication. 

Dot6  of  the  powder,  about  thirty  grains  (%  grams)  in  powder. 

CASCAEILL^  EXTRA.CTUM. 

EXTEACT  OF   CaBCJlBILLA. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

D08e< — 0.60  to  1  gram  (8  to  16  grains). 

CASCARIIX^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fi-inD  ExTBACT  OF  Cabcarilla. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menetruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 
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CASCARILUE  INFU8UM. 
Ikfdsiom  of  Gabcakilla. 
From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make  five 
hundred  grams  (ecjual  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounoeB).    (See  directions  on 
page  597.) 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 
Dose. — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  ceutimeters  (12  to  18  fluidraohma) 
Kveral  times  a  day. 

CASCARILL^  TINCTUBA. 

TUTCTUKE   OF   GAaCABILLA. 

Percolate  fifteen  grainy  (i  ounce)  powdered  oascarilla  with  diluted 
alcohol  until  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  lluidounoes)  tincture 
is  obtained. 

Dose. — Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  3}  fluidraohms). 

Cassia  Zlstnla;  V.  8. 

Cassia  Fistdla. 
Catsup  J^ulce    Mvctus — RShrenctutie,    G.;    Caate 

Cann^ice,  fhtit  de  Canneficer,  F. ;   Catla  Matula, 

Sp. ;  CoMia  fUtula,  Sw. ;  Purging  Castia. 

Origin. — Cassia  FUtvia,  Linnti  (Leguminoto^. 

Habitat.— West  Indies. 

Part  used.— The  fruit. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  67. 
Cylindrical  pods  of  a  dark  rich  brown  color,  and  con- 
taining in  separate  cells  from  twenty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred seeds,  and  a  dark  brown,  soft,  sweet  pulp,  having 
an  odor  like  prunes,  and  containing  about  sixty  per 

Good  cassia  fistula  yields  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  pulp,  which  is  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  drug. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  the  certain  though  mild 
laxative  eifects  of  the  drug  are  to  be  ascribed. 

Medicinal   Uses.— Cassia  fistula  is  a  mild  Una.  ^^  H7_cb. 

tive,  but  is  seldom  employed  except  in  combination      Piitula,  pieoo,  n 
with  other  remedies,  as  confection  of  senna.  "     "^ 

Dote. — As  a  laxative,  four  to  eight  grams  (1  to  2  drachms)  of  tl 
pulp ;  as  a  purgative,  thirty  to  sixty  grams  (1  to  2  ounces). 
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Castanea ;  U.  S. 

CattanecB  Jblia —  CheUnui  Leaves. 
Origin> — Caetanea  vesca,  Liniig  {CvpuiifertE). 
Habitati — Europe  and  America. 

Part  used. — The  green  leaves  collected  in  September  or  October. 
Dtttcription. — See  the  Pbarmaoopceia,  page  68.    They  should  have 
a  good  green  color  and  an  astringent  taste. 

Constituents. — TanDia  ia  one  of  the  active  constituents.  It  proba- 
bly contains  also  other  active  substances, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  accu- 
rately analyzed. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  drug  has 
been  used  with  success  in  whooping- 
cmigh,  in  which  disease  it  affords  marked 
relief.  The  best  form  for  administration 
is  the  fluid  extract. 

Dose  of  the  fluid  extract,  two  to 
five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims) 
every  three  to  four  hours. 

CASTANET    EXTEACTUM 
FLUIDUM;   U.  S. 

FtDID   EXTBACT   OP  CaSTANEA. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centime- 
ters (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S.  fluid- 
ounces),  pour  two  thousand  five  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (about  5j  wine  pints) 
of  boiling  water  on  five  hundred  grams 
(l?!  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  castanea.  In 
No.  30  powder,  and   macerate    for  two 
hours.      Express    the    strong    infusion. 
Transfer  the  wet  drug  to  a  percolator, 
pack  it  moderately  firmly,  and  percolate 
with  water  until  exhausted.    Mix  the  per- 
colate   with    the  reserved  infusion    stid 
evaporate  on  water-bath  to  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluid- 
ounces).     When  cool,  add  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (about  12^ 
fluidouncea)  of  alcohol,  shake  well,  and  set  aside.     When  the  sediment 
has  quite  subsided  draw  off  the  clear  liquid,  evaporate  it  to  four  hundred 
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cubic  centimeters  (about  13^  fiuiclouiices)  and,  when  cold,  add  to  it  one 
hundred  oubio  centimeters  (3^  fluidounces)  of  alcohol. 

Each  cubio  centimeter  represents  one  gram  of  the  drug,  and  each 
fluid  raohm  nearly  fifty -seven  grains. 

New  to  the  Pharmapopoaia. 

DosSi — Two  to  five  oubio  centimeters  {36  to  75  minims). 

Castoremn. 

Castobeuh. 
Bibergeil,  G.;  CoBloreum,  F.;   Castoreo,  Sp.;  B^ergdB,  Sw.;  Castor. 

Origin. —  Cattorjlber,  Linnfi  {Mammalia). 

Habitat.  —  Northern  parts  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

Part  used. — A  concrete  sub- 
■tanoe,  formed  from  secretions  from 
the  preputial  follicles  of  the  beaver. 

Description.— Both  the  male 
and  the  female  animals  yield  castor. 
The  drug  consists  of  the  two  peai^ 
shaped  sacs  between  the  rectum 
and  genitals.  The  sacs'are  several 
inches  long,  and  adhere  to  each 
other  at  the  narrow  end.  After 
being  cut  out  from  the  killed  beaver 
the  castor  sacs  are  dried,  usually  by 
being  smoked.  Occur  in  commeroe 
in  pairs.  They  are  dark  brown, 
almost  black,  tough,  and  when 
broken  have  a  resinous  fatty  appear- 
ance. The  odor  is  strong  and  pecu* 
liar,  and  the  taste  bitter  and  pun- 
gent. The  mass  is  scarcely  at  all 
soluble  in  water,  but  alcohol  dissolves 
more  than  one-half  of  its  weight. 

Contains  a  pale  yellow  volatile 
oil  of  a  very  strong  odor,  carbolic         =,    „„    ^ 
acid   (or  creosote,    formed   by   the  ^"^  "»-<^-"..  "t"»l.i«. 

smoking  of  the  sacs  ?)  a  brown  resin  which  makes  up  from  one-sixth  to 
over  one-half  of  the  castor. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  ;  American  or  Canadian  castor,  and 
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Siberian  or  Russian  castor.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  properties  of 
the  drug  depend  upon  the  volatile  oil  and  the  resin,  then  the  Russian 
castor  is  much  the  better  of  the  two,  the  Russian  castor  containing  two 
per  cent,  volatile  oil,  and  about  fifty-eight  per  cent,  resin,  while  the 
American  contains  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  volatile  oil  and  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  resin.  Russian  castor  sacs  are  about  twice  the 
weight  of  the  American,  the  former  weighing  from  sixty  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  grams  (2  to  8  ounces)  while  the  latter  weigh  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (1  to  4  ounces). 

Russian  castor  is  never  glossy,  but  earthy  looking,  yellowish  brown, 
or  darker,  and  has  a  much  stronger  odor  and  taste  than  the  American 
variety,  which  is  often  glossy,  brownish  red,  or  blackish. 

Russian  castor  is  rarely  sold  in  the  United  States.  It  fetches  many 
times  the  price  of  the  American. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  musk.  Stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic.   Used  in  hysUHay  hysterical  conviUsionSy  etc. 

Dose- — Very  variable.  Stated  to  be  from  0.5  to  5  grams  (8  to  75 
grains),  according  to  quality  of  drug. 

CASTOEEI  TINCTURA. 

TiNCTUEE    OP   CaSTOBEUM. 

Macerate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  coarsely  powdered  castoreum  for 
five  days  with  a  mixture  of  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8 
fiuidounces)  alcohol,  and  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fiuidounces)  water. 

Dose* — Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

CASTOREI  TINOTURA  THEBAICA. 

TiNCTUBE   OF   CaSTOE  WITH   OPlUM. 

Akta  Moderdroppar^  Sw. 

Macerate  together  for  five  days  ten  grams  (154  grains)  opium  in 
powder,  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  empyreumatio  hartshorn, 
sixty  grams  (2  ounces  60  grains)  coarsely  powdered  asafoetida,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100  grains)  coarsely  powdered  castor, 
six  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (22  fiuidounces)  alcohol,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fiuidounces)  water.  Ex- 
press and  filter. 

Dose. — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 
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Oataplasmata. 

Poultices. 

Consiat  of  some  emollient  substance  mixed  with  warm  water,  and  are 
used  for  external  application. 

They  are  usually  made  with  linseed  meal  and  water  as  a  base,  though 
they  may  be  made  from  bread-crumbs,  powdered  slippery-elm  bark,  or 
cornmeal  with  hot  water  or  milk. 

The  poultice  may  be  made  anodyne  by  adding  tincture  of  opium,  or 
fluid  extract  of  belladonna,  conium,  or  hyoscyamus,  or  the  leaves  of 
these  drugs  ;  cooling,  by  adding  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  ;  stimu- 
lant, by  the  addition  of  yeast  or  turpentine,  or  by  using  powdered  mus- 
tard ;  deodorizing,  with  charcoal  ;  disinfectant  and  antiseptic,  with 
carbolic  acid,  etc. 

The  warmth  and  moisture  of  a  poultice  soften  and  relax  the  tissues 
and  allay  pain  and  inflammation.  If  applied  for  a  longer  time  poultices 
promote  suppuration,  and  are  therefore  useful  as  applications  to  forming 
absces^es^  carbuncles,  glandular  enlargements,  etc.,  while  they  must  be 
used  cautiously  about. the  joints. 

In  peritonitis,  pneumojiia,  or  pleurisy,  a  large  and  warm  poultice 
often  a£fords  marked  relief.  In  some  cases  dry  applications  of  pillows 
with  warm  bran  or  cornmeal,  with  chamomile  or  hops,  give  even  more 
relief  than  the  moist  poultices. 

Poultices  should  not  be  applied  directly  to  the  skin,  as  is  so  often 
done,  but  should  be  folded  between  two  thicknesses  of  thin  muslin,  so  as 
to  leave  the  skin  clean  when  they  are  removed. 

CatapTiap. 

Catabia. 

Catarice  Herba — KatzenmUnze,  Katzenkraut,  6.;  Cataire,  Herbe  aux 
chats,  Mefithe  de  chats,  F.  ;   CcUnep,  CcUmint, 

Orisin. — Nepeta  Cataria,  Linn6  (ZabicUcB). 

Habitat. — Asia,  Europe,  North  America. 

Parts  used* — The  leaves  and  flowering  tops. 

Description. — Stem  and  leaves  hairy,  grayish  green  ;  flowers  whit- 
ish ;  odor  peculiar,  mint-like  ;  taste  aromatic,  bitter. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  bitter  extractive,  and  a  little  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Stimulant  and  tonic.  Used  as  a  stomachic  in 
indigestion,  but  most  frequently  as  a  remedy  for  the  JlatiUent  colic  of 
infants. 

Dose. — Two  to  Ave  grams  (30  to  75  grains)  in  infusion  or  fluid  ex- 
tract several  times  daily. 
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CATARLE  EXTEACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Cataria. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
iluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

CATARIA  INFUSUM. 
Infusion  of  Cataria. 

From  fifty  grams  (about  If  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces).  (See  direc- 
tions on  page  597.) 

Dose* — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

Catechu ;  U.  S. 

Catechu. 

Catechu  Mctractum  Crudum — KatechUy  Pegu- Catechuy  G.;  Cachoti 
JVoiTy  F.  ;  CatecUy  CatOy  Tierra  Japonicay  Sp.  ;  KaZekUy  Sw. — 
Slcbck  CatechUy  Cutchy  Terra  Japonica, 

Origin.— r-4cac»a  Co^ecA w,  Willdenow  {Leguminosce). 

Habitat.— From  Pegu. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia^  page  68.  It  comes  in  large 
masses,  which  are  hard  and  brittle,  internally  porous  and  glossy  ;  odor, 
slight ;  taste,  strongly  astringent  and  sweetish.  Only  a  portion  of  it  is 
dissolved  out  by  water,  leaving  the  catechin  undissolved.  The  drug  is 
almost  entirely  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

Constituents. — The  constituents  of  cutch,  or  black  catechu,  are 
catechu'tannic  acid  and  catechin. 

The  astringency  is  due  to  catechu-tannic  add.  It  exists,  already 
formed,  in  the  catechu  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and  may  be  dis- 
solved out  with  cold  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  With  ferric  salts 
(solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  or  of  tersulphate  of  iron)  it  forms  greenish- 
brown  precipitates.  Catechu -tannic  acid  is  formed  from  catechin,  the 
latter  being  converted  by  continued  boiling  into  catechu-tannic  acid. 

Catechin  (also  called  catechuic  acid)  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water.    It 
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has  been  obtained  in  white,  needle-like  crystals.  As  already  stated,  it 
is  converted  into  catechu-tanuic  acid  by  heat. 

Squire  states  that  cold  water  dissolves  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  this 
variety  of  catechu, /brm^n^  a  very  turbid  sohUioUy  and  that  six  ounces 
of  gelatine  precipitates  all  of  the  astringent  matter  from  the  watery 
solution  obtained  from  ten  ounces  of  the  drug. 

See  also  Areca. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Catechu  is  a  powerful  vegetable  astringent.  It 
is  used  to  check  diarrhasa  ;  also  as  a  gargle  and  mouth-wash  in  a  re- 
laxed condition  of  the  uvula  or  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  in 
spongy  gums  ;  as  an  injection  in  Uucorrlweay  etc. 

Dose. — One  to  thirty  grains  (0.06  to  2  grams). 

CATECHU  EXTRACTUM  LIQUIDUM, 

Liquid  Extract  op  Catechu. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 8j- 
avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  40  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol.  Mix  the  drug  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  clean  sand  of  about  the  same  fineness.  Moisten  the  drug  with 
one  hundred  grams  (about  df  fiuidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it 
in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty- 
eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13|^  fiuidounces)  of  the 
first  percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and 
then  dissolve  it  in  the.  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fiuivl- 
ounces).     (For  suggestions  as  to  details,  see  page  451.) 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  liquid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
natter  of  one-half  gram  of  the  drug.  Each  fiuidounce  represents  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  five-sixths  grains  ;  and  each  fluidrachm 
nearly  twenty-eight  and  a  half  grains. 

"  Fluid  Extract  of  Catechu  *'  of  the  same  relative  strength  as  other 
fiuid  extracts  cannot  be  made.     (See  Liquid  Extract  of  Aloes.) 

Dote* — 0.6  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  30  minims). 

CATECHU  TINCTUE A  COMPOSITA ;  U.  S. 
Compound  Tinctubk  of  Catechu. 

Mix  thirty-six  grams  (555  grains)  catechu  and  twenty-four  grams 
(370  grains)  cinnamon,  both  in  powder  of  No.  40  fineness.     Moisten 
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the  mixture  with  forty-five  grams  (about  1}  fluidounce)  diluted  alcohol. 
Macerate  tweuty-four  hours.  Then  pack  it  in  a  cylindrical  percolator 
and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams  (about  10 
fluidounces)  tincture  is  obtained. 

Dose* — ^Two  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2  fluidrachms). 

CATECHU  TROCHISCI;  U.S. 

Catechu  Tboches. 

Mix  6.50  grams  (100  grains)  catechu,  sixty-five  grams  (1,000  grains) 
sugar,  and  1.60  gram  (25  grains)  tragacanth,  all  in  fine  powder.  Then 
form  the  mass  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  orange-flower  water,  and 
divide  it  into  one  hundred  troches. 

Catecbu  Pallidum* 

Pale  Catechu. 

.■»  

Uhcarice  Extractum  Crudum — OamMr. 

Origin. —  Uhcaria  GambiVy  Roxburgh  {Eubiacece). 
Habitat. — East  Indian  Islands. 

Description. — A  dry  extract  obtained  by  evaporating  a  decoction 
prepared  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  in  water.  Usually  in 
square  masses,  brown  externally,  pale  grayish  brown  internally  ;  often 
somewhat  soft  and  sticky  ;  usually  dry  and  showing  crystalline  particles 
under  the  microscope  ;  partially  soluble  in  water  ;  inodorous,  astringent, 
somewhat  sweetish. 

Constituents. —  Catechin  and  some  catechu-tannic  acid,  formed 
from  the  catechin  in  the  process  of  inspissating  the  decoction.  It  is 
inferior  to  the  black  catechu,  as  the  medicinal  value  of  the  drug  de- 
pends upon  the  catechu-tannic  acid,  of  which  the  gambir  contains  much 
less  than  true  catechu. 

Caulopby llum ;  U.S. 

Caulophtllum. 

Caulophf/Ui  Radix — Blue  Cohosh^  Pappooae  Jioot^   Sguato  Moot^ 

Bhieberry  Root, 

Origin. —  Catdophyllum  thcUictroides,  Michaux  {Berberidacem). 

Habitat. — Canada  and  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Parts  used. — The  rhizome  and  rootlets. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  68. 

Must  be  sound  and  free  from  dirt.     An  admixture  of  gulden  seal. 
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which  18  not  uncommoDy  will  be  at  once  detected  by  the  yellow  color 
shown  bj  the  latter  on  breaking  it 

Constituents. — Saponin  and  two  reHns. 

CauhphyUin  is  a  preparation  containing  the  resins,  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitation from  a  concentrated  alcoholic  tincture  (half  strength  of  the 
fluid  extract)  by  pouring  this  into  eight  times  its  volume  of  water. 

Medicinal  Usee. — Blue  cohosh  is  said  to  be  demulcent,  diapho- 
retic, diuretic,  anti-spasmodic,  emmenagogue,  and  parturient.  It  is 
given  to  facilitate />arft/rf^ion  in  those  cases  of  delay  which  are  due  to 
debility  or  fatigue.  It  is  also  said  to  be  useful  in  rheumcUUmy  dropsy ^ 
colic,  hysteriay  etc. 

Doee> — 1  to  2.5  grams  (15  to  40  grains). 

CAULOPHYLLI  EXTRACTDM. 

Extract  of  Caulophylluic. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Dose« — 0.05  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains)  three  times  a  day. 
Brown. 

CAULOPHYLLI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Caulophyllum. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose* — 1  to  2.5  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  40  minims). 

Cera  Alba  $  U.  S. 

Whitb  Wax. 
Weissea  WachSy  G.;   Cire  blanche,  P.;  Cera  blanca,  Sp.;  ffvitt  vaa,  Sw. 
Origin,  Description,  Tests,  and  Uses. — See  Ceba  Flava. 

See  also  Pharmacopoeia,  page  68. 

White  wax  is  obtained  by  bleaching  yellow  wax  by  exposure  to 
moisture,  light,  and  air. 

It  always  has  a  slightly  yellowish  hue.     The  odor  is  peculiar  but  not 
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unpleasant.  Comes  usually  in  round  cakes,  about  one  decimeter  (4 
inches)  in  diameter,  or  in  rectangular  ones  about  seven  and  one*half  by 
ten  centimeters  (3  by  4  inches).     Must  not  be  unctuous  to  the  touch. 

White  wax  turns  rancid  much  more  rapidly  than  the  yellow,  and 
ought  not  to  be  used  in  ointments,  cerates,  etc.,  where  yellow  wax  can 
be  made  use  of. 

CERATA  CHAKTA. 
Wax  Papeb. 

This  is  best  prepared  by  rubbing  sheets  of  thin,  fine  (French)  letter- 
paper  with  melted  wax  by  means  of  cotton-waste  or  a  ball  of  loose 
cotton  or  woollen  yarn.  The  paper  must  be  laid  on  a  clean  piece  of 
boiler  plate,  or  on  a  sheet  of  copper,  kept  hot  on  the  stove,  and  only  a 
small  quantity  of  the  melted  wax  is  needed  to  impregnate  the  paper, 
the  cotton-waste  being  dipped  lightly  into  the  wax  and  rubbed  into  the 
paper  with  considerable  force.  Only  one  sheet  can  be  finished  at  a  time, 
and  not  more  than  two  sheets  of  paper  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  plate, 
the  under  sheet  being  intended  simply  to  prevent  the  other  from  being 
soiled.     Paraffin e  may  be  used  in  place  of  wax. 

Wax  paper,  or  paraffine  paper,  is  very  useful  in  a  drug  store.  Plas- 
ters in  rolls  and  cerates  are  wrapped,  and  even  ointments  may  be  neatly 
put  up  in  it,  unless  very  soft.  It  is  also  used  to  cover  spread  plasters, 
and  "  tie-over  jars,"  and  finally,  for  putting  up  powders  containing  vol- 
atile or  hygrometrio  substances. 

GOLD  GBEAM 

is  made  by  melting  together  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  white  wax,  thirty 
grams  (1  ounce)  spermaceti,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6 
ounces)  oil  of  almonds,  then  adding  two  hundred  and  seventy  grams 
(9  fluidounces)  rose-water,  and  enough  oil  of  rose  to  perfume  it*  The 
rose-water  and  oil  of  rose  are  added  when  the  melted  mixture  is  still 
liquid,  and  the  whole  then  stirred  briskly  until  cold. 

Used  as  an  application  to  chapped  hands,  etc.,  and  as  a  cosmetic 
preparation  to  render  the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 

Cera  Flava ;  U.  S. 

Yellow  Wax. 
Gelhes  Wachsy  G.;   Cirejauney  F.;   Cera,  Sp.;  Giitt  vax^  Sw. 

Origin. — Apis  mellificay  Unu^J^St/menoptera), 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  69.  In  large  yellow, 
or  pale  brownish  yellow  cakes.     Odor  pleasant,  reminding  of  honey. 
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Wax,  both  yellow  and  white,  is  very  frequently  adultera,ted  with  paraf- 
fine,  ceresin,  etc.  These  adulterations  are  detected  by  the  tests  given  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  Wax  adulterated  with  paraffine  has  not  a  level 
upper  surface  after  cooling,  as  pure  wax  has,  but  a  concave  one. 

ConttitUOntS. —  Cerin  or  cerotic  acidy  about  seventy-three  per 
cent.,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  myricin  or  melieayl palmitate^  about  twenty- 
two  per  cent.,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  about  five  per  cent,  of  a  fat  called 
cerolein,  which  gives  the  odor  and  color  to  the  yellow  wax. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Both  white  and  yellow  wax  are  used  as  ingre- 
dients of  cerates,  ointments,  and  plasters.  Used  with  olive  oil  or  lard 
they  form  simple  protective  ointments.  White  wax  is  apt  occasionally 
to  produce  irritation,  being  more  liable  to  become  rancid,  and  yellow 
wax  is,  therefore,  preferable  for  all  uses  to  which  wax  is  put,  the  objec- 
tion being  mainly  that  the  preparations  do  not  present  as  beautifully 
white  an  appearance. 

CER^  EMULSIO. 
Emitlsion  op  Wax. 

Triturate  6.50  grams  (iOO  grains)  yellow  wax  in  a  warmed  Wedge- 
wood  mortar  with  6.50  grams  (100  grains)  yolk  .of  egg^  13  gram  (200 
grains)  sugar,  and  enough  boiling  water,  gradually  added,  to  make  an 
emulsion  measuring  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces). 
Demulcent. 

Dose* — Fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidounce). 

Oeratap. 

Cebates. 

These  preparations  are  mixtures  of  fatty  substances,  mostly  contain- 
ing wax,  having  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  much  firmer  consistence 
than  ointments,  but  not  as  firm  as  plasters,  and  melting  only  at  tem- 
peratures above  40**  C.  (104°  F.).  They  are  intended  for  external  ap- 
plication, dressings  on  lint,  etc. 

Cdratnm ;  17.  S. 

CSBATB. 

Ceratum  AdipiSj  Ceratum  Simplex — Cerat,  G.,  F.,  and  Sw. ;  Cerato^ 

Sp.;  Simple  CercUe,  Lard  Cerate. 

In  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  the  simple  cerate  is  made  by  melting  to- 
gether ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  white  wax  and  two  hundred  and  ten 
grams  (7  ounces)  lard,  stirring  until  cooL 
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The  proportions  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1870  were  three  ounces 
wax  to  six  ounces  lard,  which  was  somewhat  too  firm,  at  least  for  the 
climate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  We  think  yellow 
wax  should  be  used  instead  of  white.     (See  Cera  Alba.) 

Medicinal  Uses. — Simplj  a  bland  and  soothing  protective  appli- 
cation to  raw  surfaces.  Also  used  as  a  vehicde  for  more  active  remedies 
for  external  application. 


Hzrth  Wax,  Mineral  Wax. 

This  is  the  Gallician  mineral  ozokeritej  which  resembles  wax  and  is 
used  as  an  adulterant  of  wax.  It  is  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  can  in  that  way  be  distinguished  from  wax  which  is 
completely  destroyed  by  that  acid.  Naturally  it  is  almost  black,  but  by 
purification  it  is  rendered  yellow  or  even  white. 


Cebium. 

A  comparatively  rare  metal,  occurring  in  the  mineral  cerite,  associ- 
ated with  lanthanum  and  didymium.  The  oxalate  of  cerium  is  much 
used  in  medicine,  and  lately  to  some  extent  also  the  nitrate. 

Cerli  Hitras. 

NiTBATX  or  Ckriuk. 

Cerastis  NUraa — Cercus  Nitrate, 

A  colorless  or  slightly  pinkish-colored  salt,  crystalline,  freely  solu- 
ble in  water  and  in  alcohoL 

Used  like  oxalate  of  cerium,  and  in  similar  doses. 

Ceril  Ozala4i ;  U«  S. 

OXAI^ATB   OF   CSBIUM. 

Cerosus  Oxalas — Cerous  Oxalate, 

A  heavy,  white,  somewhat  g^nular,  odorless,  tasteless  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water  or  in  alcohoL 

See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  72. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Oxalate  of  cerium  is  used  in  vomiting  of  reflex 
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on'giDy  when  there  is  qo  lesion  of  the  stomach  itself.     It  is  especially 
useful  in  the  morning  sicknesSy  or  vomiting  of  pregnancy. 

Dose. — 0.06  to  0.5  gram  (1  to  8  grains)  in  powder,  three  times  a 
daj^  commencing  with  the  smaller  doses  and  increasing  if  necessary. 

Oetacenin  i  IT.  S. 

Spbbmacbtx. 

Walrathy  G.;  Blanc  de  baleine^  CHine,  Ambre  blanc,  F.;  Etperma  de 

BaOena,  Sp. ;   Walrat,  Sw. 

Origin. — A  solid,  crystalline  fat,  obtained  from  the  head  of  the 
sperm-whale,  Physeter  macrocepAahis,  Linn6  (  Cetacea). 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  72.  Unlike  other  fats 
it  does  not  yield  glycerin  when  saponified,  but  ethoL  The  drug  is  al- 
most pure  cetin^  or  palmitate  of  cetyL  It  melts  at  50°  C.  (122^  F.), 
and  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  in  boiling 
alcohol. 

Must  be  perfectly  snow-white,  translucent,  crystalline,  odorless,  and 
free  from  rancidity.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  a  boiling  dilute  solution 
of  soda,  and  leaves  no  grease  spot  on  paper. 

Preservation. — Should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  best  in  a  tin 
can  with  tight  cover. 

Uses. — Employed  almost  exclusively  for  external  application  as  an 
ingredient  of  ointments.  It  is  occasionally  used  in  emulsion  with  yolk 
^^  ^gg^  or  acacia  as  a  lenitive  and  demulcent  in  irritcUion  of  the  botoeis. 
(See  '<  Gersd  Emulsio.'') 

.    Spermaceti  is  often  used  in  the  laundry,  boiled  with  starch,  for  im- 
parting a  glossier  and  smoother  finish  to  fine  linen,  etc. 

CETACEI  CERATUM ;  U.  S. 
Spbbmackti  Gbbatb. 

Melt  together  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  spermaceti  and  one  hundred 
and  five  grams  {3\  ounces)  white  wax  ;  then  add  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  grams  (5^  ounces)  olive  oil,  and  stir  the  mixture  until  cool. 

Very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870. 

Used  as  a  simple  and  unirritating  protective  application  in  bumSy 

icaldsy  or  excoriations.    Used  also  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  remedies 

for  external  application. 
20 
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OETACEUM  SACCHARATUM;  G. 
Sagcharatsd  Spebmaceti. 

Is  made  by  triturating  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  spermaceti  with  ninety 
grams  (3  ounces)  sugar  until  intimately  mixed  and  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder. 

Demulcent  and  lenitive. 

Dose* — Five  to  ten  grams  (1  to  2^  drachms). 

Cetraria ;  U.  S. 

Getbabia. 

Isldndi8che8  Moos^  1/ungenmooSy  G,;  Ziehen  cPIalandey  F.;  Ziquen, 
Liqu>en   IslandicOy  Sp.;  Tslandsmosaa,    Idandslaf^   Sw.;    Iceland 

M088. 

Origin* — Cetraria  islandica^  Acharius  {Lichenea). 
Habitat. — Northern  hemisphere. 
Part  used. — ^The  entire  dried  lichen. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia.  page  72. 

It  is  stiff  and  brittle,  but  becomes  soft  and  assumes  its  natural  shape 
when  immersed  in  water.  It  is  brownish  and  spotted,  paler  on  the 
under  side.  Odorless.  Taste  bitter,  mucilaginous.  .  Boiled  with  thirty 
parts  water  it  forms  a  jelly. 

Constituents. — The  principal  constituent  is  liche7iiny  or  lichen 
etarchy  of  which  it  contains  about  seventy  per  cent.  This  forms  the 
jelly  when  cetraria  is  boiled  with  water.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  drug 
is  from  cetrarin  or  cetraric  (xcidy  about  two  to  three  per  cent.  This  can 
be  removed  by  washing  with  weak  alkali.  (See  Cetraria  Lota.)  When 
pure  it  forms  fine  colorless  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble 
in  water. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Cetraria  is  a  demulcent  and  bitter  tonia  It 
enjoys  popular  confidence  as  a  remedy  in  pulmonary  diseases,  but  its 
effects  probably  depend  entirely  on  its  indirect  action  in  being  nutrient, 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  appetite  for  other  food  and  furthering 
digestion. 

These  properties  also  indicate  its  use  in  chronic  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea, especially  as  it  also  has  a  local  demulcent  or  lenitive  effect. 

Dose. — Ad  libitum. 
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CETRAEIA  LOTA. 

Washxd  Iceland  Moss. 

Iceland  moss  makes  a  very  dark,  dirty-looking  decoction  or  jelly^ 
unless  previously  washed.  To  wash  it  use  a  solution  made  of  thirty 
grams  (1  ounce)  pearlash  in  five  liters  (11  pints)  of  water,  pouring 
enough  of  this  on  the  drug  to  cover  it  well.  After  letting  it  stand 
twelve  hours,  pour  off  the  liquid,  and  then  wash  the  lichen  with  cold 
water  until  the  washings  are  perfectly  tasteless,  after  which  dry  it. 

Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  cetraria. 

CETEARI^  DEOOOTUM;  U.S. 

Decoction  of  Ceteabia. 

Iceland  Mom  Decoction. 

Thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  cetraria  is  covered  with  two  hundred  and 
forty  grams  (8  ounces)  cold  water.  After  half  an  hour  the  liquid  is 
pressed  out  and  thrown  away.  Six  hundred  grams  (20  ounces)  of  water 
are  now  poured  on  the  drug  and  boiled  with  it  for  half  an  hour.  The 
decoction  is  strained,  and  enough  water  added  through  the  strainer  to 
make  the  whole  product  weigh  six  hundred  grams  (20  ounces — ^it  will 
measure  about  nineteen  fluidounces). 

This  is  the  best  form  for  giving  cetraria. 

Dose* — Three  to  four  fluidounces  several  times  daily. 

Cbartsd  Medicate. 

Medicated  Papebs. 

Preparations  consisting  of  (unsized)  paper  impregnated  with  some 
medicament,  for  external  use,  or  for  fumigation  or  inhalation.  (Wax 
paper  is  made  of  either  sized  or  unsized  paper.     See  page  302.) 


^•. 


Ghelidonluni ;  IT.  S. 

Chelidokixtm. 

CAelidonii  Herhcb-^SchdUkratUy  6.  ;  ChUidoine^  Herbe  d  Vhirondeiley 
F. ;  Celidoniay  Celidonia  Mayor,  Sp.  ;  Chelidonium,  Sw.  ;  Celan* 
dine,  Tetterwort. 

Origin. —  Chelidonium  mc^ua,  Linn^  {Papaveracecd). 
Habitat* — Europe  and  North  America. 
Part  used. — The  whole  herb.^ 

:ion« — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  74. 
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Constituents. — The  drug  contains,  combined  with  chelidonic  acid 
(or  succinic  acid  ?)  two  alkaloids.  One  is  named  chelidaniney  in  color- 
less crystals,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  has  a  bitter,  acrid  taste,  and  forms 
colorlcBS  salts  with  the  alkalies.  The  other  alkaloid  is  ehderythrine  (or 
pyrrhopine)^  which  is  identical  with  sanguinarine,  the  alkaloid  found  in 
sanguinaria  (blood^root).  (See  Sanguinaria,  p.  881.)  Besides  these  two 
alkaloids  there  is  in  this  drug  a  yellow  crystalline  substance,  of  a  bitter 
taste,  called  by  Probst  chelidaxanthin,  which  is  freely  soluble  in  hot 
water^  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  not  affected 
by  acids  or  by  alkalies. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  drug  had  been  obsolete  for  some  time,  but 
of  late  years  has  again  come  into  use.  It  was  praised  by  Rademacher 
as  a  valuable  remedy  in  jaundice  and  all  Iiepatic  trouUeSy  etc. 

It  is  probably  simply  a  drastic  purgative,  and  less  reliable  than  many 
other  remedies  for  the  same  purpose. 

Externally  the  fresh  juice  or  freshly  bruised  herb  is  irritating. 

Dose. — ^Of  the  fresh  juice,  2  to  2.5  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  40 
drops)  ;  of  the  extract,  about  0.5  gram  (8  grains). 
•    The  fluid  extract  is  the  only  preparation  used  in  this  country. 

CHELIDONII  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Chelidonium. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|- avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  40  powder. 

As  a  menetruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  ^\  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  wateh 

Dose.-— One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

Chelone. 

Cheloits. 
Balmonyy  Snakeheady  TurtUheady  Shelffhwer. 

Origin. —  Chelone  glabray  Linn6  {Scrophularictcece). 

Habitats — North  America. 

Part  used.— The  herb. 

Description. — About  sixty  to  one  hundred  centimeters  (2  to  8  feet) 
high,  with  large  white  or  purple  flowers.  The  corolla  is  supposed  to 
resemble  in  its  shape  the  head  of  a  reptile,  whence  the  names.  Ex- 
tremely bitter. 
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Constituents* — The  intense  bitterness  of  the  drug  does  not  belong  * 
to  a  tonio  principle,  for  it  is  purgative.     It  has  not  been  analyzed. 

Uses* — Laxative  or  purgative.  Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  ex- 
tract.    It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

CHELONES  DECOCTUM. 

Made  from  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  to  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(10  fluidounces). 

Dose* — Fifty  cubic  centimeters  (1}  fluidounce). 

CHELONES   EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Guelons. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menatruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose*— Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

Ghenopodlum ;  U.  S. 

Chenopodium. 

Chenopodii  Fructvs — Amerikanischer  Wurmsameriy  G. ;   Semences  de 
ch&nopode  arUhelminttque,  F. ;  American  Wormaeed. 

Origin* — Chenopodium  ambrosioideSy  Linn6  {Chenopodiaceae). 

Habitat. — North  America,  Europe. 

Part  used  .—The  fruits. 

Desoription* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  74.  Very  small  fruits, 
commonly  called  seeds.  They  are  of  a  dull  greenish  yellow  color.  When 
old  they  are  brown.     Offensively  aromatic. 

Constituents* — A  considerable  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  which  is 
probably  the  only  active  constituent. 

Medicinal  Uses* — ^Wormseed  is  given  as  an  anthelmintic  or  vermi- 
fuge for  lumbricoid  or  round  worms,  in  the  form  of  electuary,  made  of 
the  powdered  fruit  with  honey  or  syrup,  or  preferably  in  the  form  of 
fluid  extract. 

The  remedy  should  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  several  days, 
and  should  then  be  followed  by  a  purgative. 

Dose* — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 
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CHENOPODn  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM. 

FYUID  EZTBACT  OF  CbsNOPODIUIC 

To  make  five  huDdred  oubid  centimeters  (or  its  equivaleDt — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menatruum  use  aloohoL 

Dose. — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

Cbenopodll  Oleum ;  U.  EL 

Oil  of  Chsnopodiuic 

Chenopodii  .uEtheroleum —  Volatile  Oil  of  CJienopodium. —  OU  of  Amer- 
ican WormseecL 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  235.  Pale  yellowish, 
of  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  drug  itself,  in  doses  of  0*25  to  0.5 
cubic  centimeter  (4  to  8  minims). 

GhiaB  Semina. 

Chia  Sksd. 

Salvia  JEspanola — Mexican  Sage  Seed, 

Small  dark-brownish  seeds,  of  a  very  mucilaginous 
character,  yielding  an  agreeable  mucilaginous  drink 
when  put  into  cold  water.     It  is  used  in  Mexico  for 
Pig.  150.— CUa    that  purpose,  the  drink  being  flavored   with  fresh 

cMoclf  nfttunu   01X6 

and  enlarged.  orange. 

Chimaphlla ;  U.  S« 

Chimaphila. 

ChimaphUcB  Jblia — Doldenhlitthigea  Sizmkraut,  Wtntergriiny  G. ;  JSisrbe 
de  Pyrcle  umbeUie^  F. ;  IHpsisseway  JPrince^e  Pine^  Wintergreen, 

Origin m—Chimaphila  umbeUata^  Nuttall  (Ericacem). 
Habitat. — North  America. 
Part  used.— The  leaves. 
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Description. — See  the  Phsnnaoopoeia,  page  71. 
Constituents. — The;  eontaiu  a  colorless,  bitter,  ciystalUne,  neutral 
priooiple  called  arbidin,  and  also  an  odorless  and  taatfllesa  substanoe-ia 


Fia  in.— OhimkpblU,  twig  and  Imf,  twtonl  ^aa, 

yellow  crystals  called  ehim<y>hUin.  The  fresh  leaves  also  contain  some 
irritant  principle. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Diuretic,  alterative,  astringent,  and  tonic  Uaed 
like  uva  ursi  in  urinary  dUordera. 

Externally  the  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  produoe 
vesication. 

Only  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract  or  infusion. 
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OHIMAPHIL^  DECOOTUM. 

Decoction  of  Chimafhila. 

From  thirty  grams  (or  about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces).  (See  direc- 
tions on  page  399.) ' 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose* — One  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

OHIMAPHIL^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;   U.  S. 

Fluid  Extbact  of  Chimafhila. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  9^  first  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  two  hundred  and  twenty -five 
grams  (about  9^  fluidounces)  alcohol,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams 
(about  7^  fluidounces)  water,  and  fifty  grams  (about  If  avoirdupois 
ounce)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  hundred  grams  (about  4^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one 
hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7^^  fluidounces)  of 
the  first  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Satu- 
rate with  menstruum.    Macerate  forty-eight  hours.    Then  percolate. 

Reserve  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  of 
the  first  percolate.    Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  menstruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose. — ^Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

China. 

Chinm  Rhizoma —  Chinawurzely  G. ;   Squine^  JRacine  de  ChinCy  F. ; 
Haiz  del  China^  Sp.;  Kinarot^  Sw.  ;  China  Root 

Origin. — Smilax  glabra^  Roxburgh ;  and  Smilax  China^  Linn6 
(SmUcu^ce). 

Habitat. — China  and  Japan. 
Part  used.-r-The  rhizome. 
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Description. — Stout  fibrous  tubera  from  five  to  twenty  oentimeters 
(S  to  8  inches)  long,  two  to  six  centiinet«ra  (^  to  3  ioohea)  thick,  knotty, 
dense,  tough  externally,  reddish  brown,  with  several  deep,  circular,  fuii< 
nel-shaped  stem  soars  on  the  upper  surface  ;   interiorly  pale  piukish  or 
pnle  brownish- white,  darker  toward 
the  centre.     Inodorous;  taste  at  first 
insipid,  afterward  bitterish;  slightly 
astringent,  and  acrid.     Contains  nu- 
merous brown  resin  cells  near  the 

Must  be  heavy,  hard,  and  sound, 
and  not  too  pale. 

Constituents.  —  Contains  the 
same  constituents  as  sarsaparilla,  and 
has  the  same  pioperties. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to 
those  of  sarsaparilla,  but  somewhat 
more  active. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to 
75  grains)  several  times  a  day.  Best 
given  in  fluid  extract  made  with  di- 
luted alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 

Cllllioldllllllll ;  1T>  S* 

Chlnoidin. — QuiNomiN. 

Ad  amorphous,  nearly  black,  resin- 
ous mass,  of  the  consistence  of  hard 
pitch,  containing  a  mixture  of  amor- 
phous alkaloids,  obtaiaed  from  cin- 
chona in  the  manufacture  of  quinine, 
etc 

Description  snd  Tests, — See 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  75. 

Medicinal    Uses.  —  This    sub-       *^o  wa-chimBoot,  utuni  die; 
stance  is  employed  asa  cheap  substitute  for  quinine.  It  isantiperiodic.but 
must  be  given  in  larger  doses  than  quinine.    It  is  best  taken  in  pill  form. 

Dose.— 0.3  to  1  gram  (3  to  IS  grains)  several  times  a  day. 

CHINOIDINI  TINCTURA. 
TnicTCRE  OP  Chinoidiw. 
The  formula  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  Pharmacopoeias,  using 
alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  strengths  prescribed  by  the  U.  S. 
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Pfaarmaoopoeia  for  6aoh  respectively,  is  as  follows :  Dissolve  sixty  grains 
(2  ounces)  of  chinoidin  in  a  mixture  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  grams 
(16  ounces,  or  about.194  fluidounces)  of  alcohol,  87.50  grams  (1^  ounce) 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  22.50  grams  (f  ounce)  distilled  water. 
It  mixes  with  water  without  precipitating. 

Dose. — Four  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  fluidrachms)  three 
times  daily  as  an  antiperiodic.  The  taste  may  be  improved  by  adding 
fifteen  drops  of  chloroform  to  each  fluidounce. 

Chliiolina. 

Ghinolinb. 
Quinoline;  Leukoline. 

This  alkaloid  is  a  constituent  of  coal  tar.  Recently  it  has  been  pre* 
pared  by  treating  aniline' or  nitrobenzol  with  glycerin  in  the  presence  of 
a  dehydrating  agent.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  darkening  on  ex* 
posure  to  light.     Boils  at  255°  G. 

Tabtbate  of  Ghinolinb  is  in  shining,  silky  crystals,  comparatively 
permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water.  It  has  an  odor  reminding  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  a  pungent  taste  resembling  that  of  peppermint 
water. 

Ghinoline  is  in  its  chemical  character  closely  related  to  the  alkaloids 
of  cinchona  bark,  and  its  physiological  effects  are  also,  according  to  Dr. 
Julius  Donath,  identical  with  those  of  quinine,  being  a  powerful  anti- 
pyretic and  antiseptic.     The  tartrate  is  the  salt  chiefly  used. 

Modicinal  Uses. — As  an  antipyretic  in  fevers,  and  in  general  in 
all  cases  where  quinine  is  indicated.  It  is  best  given  in  wafers,  or  in 
solution  flavored  with  syrup  of  raspberries.  It  has  been  used  with 
marked  success  in  whooping-cough  and  in  diphtheria.  Occasionally  it 
is  liable  to  act  as  an  emetic. 

Dose. — From  0.50  to  1  gram  (8  to  16  grains)  twice  a  day  for  adults ; 
children  in  proportion. 

Chlonaatlins. 

Ghionanthus. 
JFHnge  Thee  Bark. 
Origin. —  Chionanthua  virginicaj  Linn^  {Oleaeece), 
Habitat. — The  United  States,  south  of  Pennsylvania. 
Part  used. — The  bark  of  the  root. 

Description. — Irregular,  either  tortuous  or  nearly  straight  troughs 
and  pieces,  averaging  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  millimeters  (1  to 
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4  inches)  in  length,  wid  twelve  to  tneaty-fire  millimeters  (^  to  1  inch) 
in  breadth  ;  externally  ro«^,  brown,  marked  by  warts  j  transversa 
ridges,  and  irregular  scars.  It  is  two  to  five  millimeters 
{■fj  to  ^  inch)  thick.  The  inner  sarface  is  pale  brownish- 
yellow,  finely  striated.  The  bark  is  brittle,  and  its  frac- 
ture ia  pale  yellowish,  or  nearly  white,  with  yellowish- 
brown  spots,  indicating  the  positions  of  bundles  of  bast 
eells;  porous.  Odor  faint,  slightly  reminding  of  rancid 
cacao  butter;  taste  bitter. 

Constituents. — No  analysis. 

Msdieinal  Usss. — Said  to  be  alterative,  aperient, 
and  diuretic,  and  to  have  been  of  use  in  various  forms  of 
intermittent,  biiitnu,  and  typhoid  fevers. 

Dose. — Two  to  eight  grams  (^  to  3  drachms);  best 
given  in  the  form  of  fiuid  extract, 

CHIONANTHI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDtTM. 
Fluid  Gztbact  of  Chionanthds. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equi-  onantiiai    Buk, 
valent— 17  U.   S.  fluidou noes),  use  five   hundred  grams  "t"^"""- 
(or  its  equivalent — 17}   avoirdupois  ounces)  of   the    drug,  in   No.   60 
powder. 

As  a  menttruum  use  diluted  aleohoL 

Doss. — Five  to  tea  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  ^  fluidraobms). 

Ohlrata  i  V,  S. 

Chisata. 
ChiraUe  Serba —  Chiretta. 

Origin. —  Opheiia  C7Atrato, Griesbaoh  (Oentianacec^. 

Habitat.— India. 

Put  USad. — The  whole  plant. 

Dsscription. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  75.     The  drug  comes 
in  bundles,  such  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  figure  on  next  page. 

Should  be  freed  from  the  coarser  woody  stems,  which  oontaia  none 
of  the  bitter  constituents. 

Cbirata  is  more  intensely  bitter  than  gentian  or  other  plants  of  the 
same  natural  order,  and  contains  no  tannin. 

Constituents. — It     contains   two    amorphous,    bitter    principles, 
named  by  their  discoverer  (Hbhn)  ophelie  add  and  chiratin,  and  pos- 
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aiblf  also  chiratogenin,  aaotber  amor- 
phous, bitter  substaQce  formed  by  tho 
splitting'  up  of  the  op/telic  aoid. 

CHIRAT^  EXTRACTUM  FLUI- 

DUM;  U.S. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Cuibata. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidouDCes),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or 
its  equivalent — 17J  avoirdupois  ounces) 
of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  Jirst  menetruum  use  a  mixture 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams 
(about  9^  fiuidounces)  alcohol,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  grams  (about 
7^  fiuidounces)  water,  and  fifty  grams 
(about  1^  avoirdupois  ounce)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  alcohol 
and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  hundred  grams  (about  4^  fluid- 
ounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fiuidounces)  of  ^ater. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  gratna  (about  6J  fluid- 
ounces)  of  t^e  first  menstruum.  Pack 
it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  percolate.  Re- 
serve four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic 
centimeters  (14^  fiuidounces)  of  t\M  first 
percolate.  Continue  the  percolation 
until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to 
the  oonsistenoe  of  honey  and  then  dis- 
solve it  in  the  firU  percolate.  Add 
enough  of  the  second  menstruitm  to 
make  the  whole  meaaure  five  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fiuidounces). 

Dots. — Two  to  five  oubio  centime- 
ters (30  to  75  minims). 
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CHIRAT^  INFUSUM. 
Infusion  op  Chibata. 

From  fifteen  grams  (about  ^  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
fiTe  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fiuidounoes).  (See  direc- 
tions under  title  "  Infusa.") 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Dose* — Fifty  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  25  fluidrachms). 

CHIRAT^  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 
Tincture  op  Chirata. 

Moisten  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  chirata  in  No.  40  powder,  with  thirty 
grams  (about  1^  fluidounoe)  diluted  alcohol ;  macerate  twenty-four 
hours  ;  pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  percolate  with  di- 
luted alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams  (10  fluidounces)  tincture  has 
been  obtained. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  oubic  centimeters  (1  to  2|-  fluidrachms). 

Chloral  i  U.  S. 

Chloral. 
Chloralicus  HydroB — Chloral  Hydrate^  Hydrate  of  CMorai, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  75. 

Only  separate  crystals  which  are  colorless  and  transparent  are  per- 
mitted by  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  used.  It  must  be  dry,  and  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  must  have  a  rather  pleasant  ethereal  odor,  not  acrid. 
When  kept  in  a  warm  place  its  odor  is  acrid.  Taste  bitter  and  caustic. 
Reaction  must  be  neutral.  Opaque  crusts  or  lumps  of  chloral  hydrate 
(very  commonly  seen  in  the  shops)  must  not  be  used,  as  they  are  gener- 
ally very  impure  and  extremely  acrid  from  products  of  decomposition. 
Chloral  (generally  called  hydrate  of  chloral)  is  freely  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  glycerin ,  benzol,  benzin,  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
fixed  oils,  and  volatile  oils.  When  triturated  with  crystallized  carbolic 
acid,  or  with  camphor,  it  forms  with  either  substance  a  clear  homogene- 
ous liquid. 

Preservation. — ^This  preparatiotr  must  be  kept  in  bottles  with  well- 
ground  glass  stoppers  in  a  cool  and  dark  place. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Chloral  produces  a  calm  and  refreshing  sleep, 
in  rieeplessncM  from  bodily  or  mental  overwork,  anxiety  or  excitement, 
in  brain  diteaus^  mania,  or  ddirium  tremens. 
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It  is  useful'  in  puerperal  maniOy  puerperal  convulsions^  convulsions 
of  children  due  to  reflex  irritation  ;  in  tpasmodic  asthma^  whooping' 
coughy  pseudO'Croup^  tetanus^  eto. ;  in  collapse  of  cholera^  cholera  mor- 
buSy  and  in  strychnine  poisoning^    In  sea^sickness  it  is  also  of  much  use. 

Chloral  should  not  be  given  to  relieve  pain,  as  it  does  not  have  this 
efiPect  except  in  dangerously  large  doses.  Externally,  cloths  saturated 
in  solution  of  chloral  are  an  excellent  antiseptic  dressing  to  foul  ulcers. 
This  substance  is  also  used  as  an  injection  to  preserve  cadavers  in  good 
condition  for  dissection. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  2  grams  (5  to  30  grains).  In  fnania^  delirium  tre- 
menSy  tetanuSy  convulsionSy  etc.,  much  larger  doses  may  be  required,  but 
must  be  given  with  great  caution,  as  1.5  to  2  grams  (20  to  30  grains) 
have  been  known  to  produce  fatal  results. 

Poisonous  Effects. — Chloral  in  overdoses  produces  profound  nar- 
cotic poisoning,  unconsciousness,  superficial  breathing,  weak  pulse,  and 
great  reduction  of  the  temperature. 

By  destroying  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  there  occurs  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscular  tissue  which  may  include  the  involuntary  muscles 
of  respiration  and  of  the  heart,  producing  death  by  paralysis  and  failure 
of  these  vital  organs.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  heart  diseases,  as 
fatty  degeneration,  atheroma,  and  in  advanced  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
One  of  the  authors  has  seen  very  alarming  symptoms  produced  by  a 
dose  of  0.5  gram  (7^  grains)  of  this  remedy. 

The  above -described  dangerous  symptoms  call  for  prompt  stimula- 
tion by  ammonia,  alcohol,  atropia,  electricity,  and  artificial  respiration. 
Artificial  heat  should  be  applied  externally  by  means  of  jugs  filled  with 
warm  water,  and  ammonia  may  be  administered  by  subcutaneous  in* 
jection. 

SOLUTION  FOR  DISPENSING  PURPOSES. 

Dissolve  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains  avoirdupois)  of 
the  chloral  hydrate  in  enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  finished  solu- 
tion measure  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (6f  fluidounces).  Filter. 
Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  contains  one-half  gram  of  the 
salt ;  one  hundred  and  five  minims  contain  fifty  grains.  Should  be 
frequently  renewed,  and  not  kept  ready  made  unless  constantly  used. 

Ohlorofopiniiin  Purlfloatnm ;  IT.  S. 

PuBMiED  Chloroform. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  76.  Chlo- 
roform has   remarkable  solvent  properties,  dissolving  most  alkaloids, 
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numerous  resins,  gutta-percha,  oaoutchouo,  paraffine,  iodine,  bromine, 
fixed  and  volatile  oils,  etc. 

The  object  of  the  purification  of  the  commercial  chloroform,  as  pre* 
scribed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  purified 
chloroform,  is  to  destroy  and  remove  the  hydrocarbons  that  contaminate 
the  crude  or  commercial  article.  The  absence  of  all  impurities,  such  as 
acids,  free  chlorine,  aldehyd,  and  hydrocarbons  should  always  be  ascer- 
tained, for  which  purpose  ample  tests  are  prescribed  by  the  Pharmaco- 
pceia.     Chloroform  is  unfit  for  ansesthetio  uses  unless  absolutely  pure. 

Preservation. — Purified  chloroform  should  be  kept  in  glass-stop- 
pered  bottles  in  a  cool,  dark  place.     It  is  not  inflammable. 

[Sixteen  ounces  chloroform  measures  about  10^  U.  S.  fluidounces.] 

Medicinal  Uses. — Chloroform  is  frequently  employed  as  an  anses* 
thetic,  being  given  for  this  purpose  by  inhalation  of  its  vapor  mixed  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  atmospheric  air.  Its  effect  is  often  increased  by 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  half  an  hour  before  its  adminis- 
tration. 

Care  should  be  exercised  that  the  patient  is  in  a  recumbent  position, 
with  the  clothing,  such  as  neckbands,  waistbands,  corsets, .etc.,  perfectly 
loose.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  should  not  take  place  shortly  after 
a  meal  as  troublesome  vomiting  may  occur. 

No  operation,  even  if  only  of  a  trifling  character,  should  be  under- 
taken until  complete  anaesthesia  occurs,  as  otherwise  there  is  much 
danger  of  paralysis  of  the  heart  from  reflex  action. 

During  the  entire  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  inhalation  until 
recovery  is  complete,  the  patient  must  be  kept  under  close  observation, 
and  the  pulse  and  respiration  be  carefully  watched. 

Chloroform  inhalations  are  used  in  surgical  and  obstetrical  operc^ 
tions,  and  also  in  asthmay  convtdsionSy  spasm  of  the  glottiSy  and  other 
spasmodic  troubles.  Also  in  puerperal  conviUsions  and  in  rigid  os  during 
parturition,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  insufficient 
contraction  of  the  uterus  and  post-partum  hemorrhage. 

Inhalations  of  chloroform  are  counter-indicated  in  shock,  diseases  of 
the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs,  and  in  drunkards. 

Internally  chloroform  is  a  sedative,  valuable  in  nausea^  vomiting^ 
flatulent^  renaly  or  biliary  coliCy  coughy  etc.  It  is  best  given  by  mixing 
it  with  three  or  four  times  its  own  volume  of  olive  or  sweet  almond  oil, 
and  emulsifying  the  oil  with  acacia  as  if  no  chloroform  were  present. 

Externally  chloroform  is  often  used  as  an  anodyne  embrocation  in 
neuralgiOy  rkeurnxxtismy  etc.,  generally  mixed  with  oil  to  form  a  liniment. 

Dose. — Internally,  0.1  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (2  to  30  minims). 

Poisonous  EfFectSa — In  overdoses  chloroform  is  an  irritant  poison, 
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prodacing  violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  excitement, 
followed  by  prostration,  stupor,  and  death.  There  is  no  chemical  anti- 
dote. Large  draughts  of  oil,  followed  bj  emetics  or  the  use  of  the 
stomach-pump,  artificial  respiration,  galvanism,  etc.,  may  be  employed, 
and  the  inflammatory  after-effects  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

If  dangerous  symptoms,  cessation  of  breathing  or  of  the  heart's 
action,  or  stertorous  breathing,  occur  during  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form, the  administration  must  be  at  once  suspended,  the  patient's 
tongue  drawn  forward  to  allow  free  access  of  air  to  the  glottis,  cold 
water  dashed  on  the  chest,  and  ammonia  held  to  the  nostrils  for  inhala- 
tion. If  that  does  not  suffice  to  restore  respiration,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  establishing  artificial  respiration,  and  in  applying  the  electrodes 
of  a  galvanic  battery  to  the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  body  should  be  kept  warm  by  artificial  heat,  and  the  head  of 
the  patient  lowered  by  holding  him  on  the  table  and  raising  the  lower 
end.  Efforts  of  resuscitation  should  be  unabated  until  the  patient  re- 
covers or  is  unmistakably  dead. 

Failure  of  the  heart's  action  is  generally  fatal.  It  calls  for  acupunc- 
ture of  the  heart,  galvano-puncture,  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropine, 
and  the  treatment  given  above.  All  efforts  to  restore  the  heart's  failing 
action  will  probably  prove  ineffectual,  but  should  be  persevered  in  until 
all  hope  is  gone. 

OHLOROFORMI  AQUA. 
Chloboform  Water. 

Shake  five  grams  (75  grains)  purified  chloroform  with  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (25^  fluidounces)  distilled  water  until  per- 
fectly dissolved. 

To  relieve  colic.  Also  as  a  vehicle  for  nauseous  medicines,  such  as 
castor  oil,  when  it  temporarily  renders  the  gustatory  nerve  insensitive. 

Dose. — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

CHLOROFORMI  MISTURA ;  U.  S. 
Chloroform  Mixture. 

Triturate  ten  grams  (154  grains)  yolk  of  egg  in  a  mortar  until 
smooth  ;  then  add  two  grams  (30  grains)  camphor  dissolved  in  eight 
grams  (123  grains)  chloroform,  continuing  the  trituration,  and  finally 
add  gradually  eighty  grams  (2f  fluidounces)  water,  and  make  a  uniform 
emulsion. 

Dose. — About  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce). 
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OBXOROFOEMI  MIXTURA  HTDROCrANATA. 
Compound  Ghlobofobm  Mixtubb. 

Mix  fifty  centigrams  (7|-  grains)  morphine  sulphate,  fifty-  centigrams 
oil  of  peppermint,  ten  grams  (154  grains)  ether,  ten  grams  alcohol, 
twenty-five  grams  (386  grains)  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  chloroform,  and  enough  simple 
syrup  to  make  the  whole  weigh  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois 
ounces). 

This  is  a  good  substitute  ifor  the  celebrated  Collis  Browne's  Chloro- 

dyne. 

CHLOROFORMI  SPIRITUS ;  U.  S. 

Sfibit  of  Chlobofobh. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (or  1  'ounce)  purified  chloroform,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  grams  (or  9  ounces)  alcohol. 

Dose. — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  60  minims). 

■ 

Chloroformum  Venale;  U.  S. 

COMMBBCIAL   ChLOBOFOBM. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  77.  A 
limpid  liquid  containing  at  least  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  real  chloro- 
form.    Specific  gravity  not  below  1.47. 

Only  traces  of  impurities  are  allowed  in  this  chloroform,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  official  tests  prescribed.  The  bulk  of  the  chloroform 
manufactured  and  sold  in  this  country  will  be  found  to  stand  the  tests 
for  commercial  chloroform,  while  not  answering  the  tests  for  purified 
chloroform. 

For  general  properties  of  chloroform  see  Chloroformum  Purificatum. 

Uses. — Commercial  chloroform  is  intended  for  external  use  and  for 
making  the  purified  chloroform. 

CHLOROFORMI  LINIMENTUM ;  U.  S. 
Chlobofobm  Linimbnt. 

Mix  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  commercial  chloro* 
form  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces)  soap  liniment. 

This  is  a  very  different  preparation  from  that  of  the  Pharmacopcsia 
of  1870,  which  was  composed  of  three  ounces  purified  chloroform  and 
four  ounces  olive  oil. 

An  anodyne  liniment  to  relieve  acute  pain  inr  sciatica,  nwralgiaj 
rheumaHsm^  etc, 
21 
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CHLOROFOEMI  LINIMENTUM  COMPOSITUM. 

GoicpovKD  Chloboforic  Likimsnt. 

Mix  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  soap  liniment,  thirty 
cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounoe)  chloroform,  and  thirty  cubic  centime^ 
ters  (1  fluidounce)  oil  of  turpentine.    The  mixture  is  clear. 

Chloropbylliiin* 

Chlobophtll. 

This  is  the  ||freen  coloring  matter  of  plants.  It  is  of  a  resinous 
character,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

CHLOROPHYLLI  TINOTURA. 

Macerate  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  bunces  358  grains)  recently 
dried  spinach  in  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  alcohol, 
for  five  days  ;  express  and  filter. 

Used  for  coloring  alcoholic  liquids  green.  Many  of  the  fluid  and 
solid  extracts  in  the  market  are  colored  green  with  this  substance  to 
make  it  appear  as  if  they  were  prepared  from  fresh  green  leaves. 

Chlomin. 

Chlobinb. 

Occurs  in  nature  chiefly  in  combination  with  sodium  as  sodium  chlo- 
ride (common  salt). 

It  is  obtained  free,  in  the  gaseous  state,  by  heating  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids  mixed.     (See  Chlori  Aqua.) 

It  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas,  having  a  strong,  peculiar,  suffocating 
odor.  Can  be  condensed  into  a  liquid  by  cold  and  compression.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2.45  (air  being  =  1).  It  is  soluble  in  water,  which 
at  plus  9°  C.  (48.2^  F.)  is  capable  of  absorbing  three  tiroes  its  volume  of 
chlorine  gas. 

Uses. — Chlorine  has  a  powerful  aflinity  for  hydrogen.  Hence  its 
energetic  bleaching  properties,  its  unequalled  disinfecting  power,  and 
its  injurious  effects  on  the  respiratory  organs  when  inhaled. 

CHLORINE  FUMIGATION. 

For  fumigating  confined  spaces  with  chlorine  gas,  which  is  the  most 
powerful  and  certain  disinfectant  known,  mix  ten  grams  (-^  ounce)  com- 
mon salt,  five  grams  (^  ounce)  black  oxide  of  manganese,  7.50  grams  (^ 
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ounce)  concentrated  sulphuric  ftcid^  and  7.50  grrams  (i  ounce)  water^  in 
a  soup-plate  or  earthenware  dish,  and  set  this  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  The  quantities  just  named  are  ordinarily  sufficient  for  the  disin- 
fection of  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  meters  (680  to  1,000  cubic  feet),  or  a 
room  ten  by  ten  by  ten  feet*  In  fumigating  with  chlorine  the  room  should 
be  vacated,  and  all  openings  closed*  In  epidemics  of  infectious  diseases 
like  yellow  fever,  cholera,  etc.,  fumigation  with  chlorine  is  the  best 
means  of  purifying  infected  rooms  or  houses ;  but  in  such  cases  the 
quantities  used  must  be  very  considerably  increased — ^say,  ninety  grams 
(3  ounces)  salt,  forty-five  grams  (1^  ounce)  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
and  seventy-five  grams  (2^  ounces)  each  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  to 
a  room  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  square.  Of  course  no  one  must  be  in  the 
room  while  it  is  being  fumigated  as  the  gas  is  poisonous  when  inhaled 
in  large  quantities.  Chlorine  fumigation  may  also  be  effected  by  mixing 
fifty  grams  (If  ounce)  black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  powder,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces)  crude  hydrochloric  acid  ;  or  by 
pouring  vinegar  on  chlorinated  lime. 

Chlorine  is  also  generated  when  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  a  small 
quantity  of  chloroform  is  burned  in  a  saucer.  This  is  a  convenient 
method  for  fumigating  a  room* 

Gblori  Aqua ;  IT.  S. 

Chlorine  Water. 

Chlori  SoluUo;  Aqtsa  Chloriniiy  Phar.  1870 — Ohhruxuser^  G.;  JSbti 
cMorie^  Chlore  liquide^  F.;  Aqua  de  Chro,  Sp.;  ITlorvaUen,  Sw. 

Preparation,  Deecriptionp  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
page  43. 

Prepared  by  conducting  chlorine  gas  into  distilled  water  and  shak* 
ing  them  together  until  the  distilled  water  is  quite  saturated  with  the 
chlorine. 

Chlorine  water  is  a  greenish-yellow  liquid,  having  the  suffocating 
odor  of  chlorine.  It  instantly  decolorizes  dilute  solutions  of  litmus  or 
indigo. 

The  colorless,  weak,  so-called  **  chlorine  water "  usually  seen  does 
not  answer  this  description. 

Preeervation. — It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  chlorine  water  in  tightly 
glass-stoppered  amber-colored  bottles,  completely  filled  so  as  to  exclude 
air,  and  in  a  cool  place.  Otherwise  it  will  soon  spoil.  Each  time  the 
stopper  is  removed  some  of  the  chlorine  escapes.  The  chlorine  water 
can  be  made  much  stronger  than  required  by  the  Pharmacopodia  (the 
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minimum  being  0.'4  per  cent.,  while  it  may  he  i^eadily  obtained  contain- 
ing 0.6  per  cent,  chlorine),  but  it  does  not  keep  so  long  when  stronger, 
and  then  soon  contains  hydrochloric  acid. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Chlorine  water  is  a  disinfectant  and  antiseptic 
when  locally  applied.  It  is  used  in  dilution  for  cleansing  foul  ttlcers 
and  pustules.  Formerly  it  was  much  used  internally  in  dilution  to 
counteract  or  destroy  the  ^'disease  germs  "on  which  zymotic  diseases 
are  supposed  to  depend,  as  in  measles,  scarlatina,  smcM-pox,  etc. 

It  is  not  often  used  for  this  purpose  now,  except  as  a  gargle  in  the 
scre^hroat  accompanying  these  ailments. 

Dose. — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms)  largely 
diluted.  For  a  gargle,  one  part  of  chlorine  water  to  seven  parts  of  sweet- 
ened water. 

.  OlilopataB  Soda»  Liquor ;  TS.  S. 

.    .   Solution  of  Chlobinated  Soda. 

lAJiharraque^s  SohUian, 

Triturate  eighty  grams  (2  ounces  359  grains)  of  chlorinated  lime 
into  a  smooth  paste  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fiuid- 
ounces)  of  water.  Put  it  into  a  weighed  jar  with  a  well-fitting  cover,  or 
into  a  bottle  which  is  to  be  corked.  Dissolve  one  hundred  grams  (3 
ounces  230  grains)  carbonate  of  sodium  in  four  hundred  grams  (13^ 
fluidoundes)  boiling  water,  and  then  pour  this  solution  into  the  solution 
of  chlorinated  lime.  Close  the  vessel  tightly.  When  cold  add  enough 
water  to  make  the  whole  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120 
grains).  Strain  through  bleached  muslin,  or  let  settle  and  draw  off  the 
clear  solution  with  a  siphon. 

Preservation. — Must  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles* 

Description* — Clear,  pale  greenish,  smelling  faintly  of  chlorine  ; 
has  a  salty  taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  Specific  gravity  1.044.  The 
addition  of  any  acid  causes  an  evolution  of  chlorine  and  carbonic  acid 
gas.  It  contains  two  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine,  that  is,  tlie  free 
chlorine  which  is  liberated  oh  the  addition  of  an  acid  amounts  to  two 
per  cent. 

Employed  as  a  topical  disinfectant  wash  for  gangrenous  ot  foul 
ulcers,  etc. 

It  is  also  used  as  a  disinfectant  for  sinks,  privies,  water-closets, 
sewers,  etc.;  and  in  sick  rooms,  hospitals,  ptisons,  ships,  and  wherever 
infectious  material  may  be  produced. 
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OHLORATA  CATAPLASM  A.     " 

Chlorinated  Poulticb. 

This  is  made  by  incorporating  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  of  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda  with  a  poultice  prepared  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grams  (4  ounces)  flaxseed  meal  and  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centi- 
meters (8  fluidounces)  boiling  water. 

Used  to  cleanse  and  stimulate  foul  suppurating  ulcers. 

CHLOEATUS  LINCTUS. 

CULOBINATBD   HONEY. 

Mix  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (|-  fluidounce)  solution  of  chlorinated 
lime,  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fiuidounces)  water,  and  sixty  cubic  cen- 
timeters (2  fluidounces)  strained  honey. 

Chondpus ;  v.  S. 

Chokdbus. 

Micwf  Crifpus — Carrageen^  KhorpeUang^  Irldndiachea  MooSy  Peri- 
moos,  G. ;  Moitsse  marine  perlie,  Carragciheeny  Mousse  cTIrlandey  F. ; 
Musgo  Marino  Perlado,  Sp.;  Caragheen,  Perlmossa,  Sw.;  Irish 
Moss. 

Origin. — Consists  of  the  two  sea-algse  Chondrus  erispuSy  Lyngbye; 
and  ChorCdrus  mamillosiuSy  Greville,  bleached  and  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

Habitat. — Both  algse  occur  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
are  collected  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  and  Ireland. 

Description. — ^The  first  has  elliptical  sori  or  sporocarps  imbedded 
in  the  branches,  producing  a  depression  on  the  opposite  side  ;  the 
second  has  spherical  sori  projecting  from  the  surface  on  short  stalks. 
The  Chondrus  mamillosa  is  of  a  darker  brownish  purple,  and  is  of  i^ 
looser  texture  than  the  Chondrus  crispus. 

The  general  appearance  of  chondrus  is  horny,  translucent,  pale  yel- 
lowish white.  The  drug  swells  considerably  in  water,  assuming  its 
natural  shape  and  becoming  soft,  slippery,  and  cartilaginous.  Boiled 
With  twenty  to  thirty  parts  water  it  forms  a  jelly  of  the  somewhat  saline 
mucilaginous  taste  of  the  drug  and  a  distinct  seaweed  odor.  Must  be 
light  colored  and  clean. 

Constituents. — Chondrus  contains  mucilage  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
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ninety  per  cent.     Starch  is  absent.     Traces  ot  iodine  and  bromine  ara 
found  in  the  ash.     Nitrogen  is  present  to  the  extent  of  one  per  cent. 


Q  pisM  of  sboDdnu  nuuaillMD* 

Medicinal  Utes< — A  demulcent  and  nutrient  substance,  but  with- 
out the  virtues  generally  ascribed  to  it  by  the  laity  in  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  affections. 

CHONDRI  GELATINA. 
Cabbagxbh  Jsllt. 
Boil  sixty  grams  (3  ounces)  chondrus  in  one  liter  (34  fluidonnces) 
water  tor  one  hour.    Strain.    Dissolve  ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  sugar  in 
the  decoction  while  hot.     Set  aside  to  cool. 

CIu*oiiimii* 

Chbouium. 

Comparatively  rare.  Occurs  associated  with  iron,  which  it  resembles 
in  its  chemical  behavior. 

When  containing  water  the  salts  of  ehromiuro  have  a  bluish  or  green 
oolor.     The  salts  of  chromic  acid  are  yellow  or  red. 
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Cbrsrsarobiniiiii ;  U.  S. 

Chbtsabobin. 
**  Chrysaphanio  Add.^ 

See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  77. 

This  is  the  substance  generally  known,  prescribed,  and  dispensed 
under  the  name  of  ^'  Chrysophanio  Acid."  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline 
powder  extracted  from  goa-powder  (Araroba)  (which  see). 

Chrysarobin  is  odorless,  tasteless,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  quite  soluble  in  ether  and  in  boiling  benzoL  It 
resembles  chrysophanio  acid  so  nearly  that  it  was  first  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  it.     (See  Acid.  Ghrysophanlcum.) 

Uses. — This  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  parcusitic  akin  diaeases  of  a 
yegetable  origin  and  superficial  character.  It  is  especially  useful  in 
p8oriasi8y  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  this  troublesome  disease*  It  should 
be  used  with  caution  about  the  face  as  it  is  irritant. 

The  yellow  stains  which  it  produces  on  the  skin  or  clothing  may  be 
removed  with  a  weak  solution  of  chlorinated  lime.  It  is  usually  applied 
in  the  form  of  an  ointment  containing  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
this  drug. 

Chrysarobin  has  also  been  given  internally  with  success  in  cases  of 
paoricuns^  etc.,  in  doses  of  eight  milligrams  (j-  grain),  gradually  increased. 

OHEYSAKOBINI  UNGUENTUM ;  U.  S. 

Chbtsabobin  Ointment. 

Mix  ten  grams  (154  grains)  chrysarobin  intimately  with  ninety  grams 
(3  ounces  76  grains)  benzoinated  lard. 

dohorlaiiu 

Chicobt. 
Succort/. 

Origin* — ^The  root  of  Ciehorium  intybua^  Linn^  (CompositOB). 

Habitat. — Europe  and  North  America.     Cultivated  in  Europe. 

Description. — Resembles  taraxacum,  but  is  of  a  lighter  color,  and 
the  laticiferous  vessels  are  in  chicory  radiating  instead  of  concentrically 
arranged. 

Contains  a  bitter  substance,  besides  imdirij  etc.  Boasted  chicory  is 
a  common  adulterant  in  ground  coffee. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Seldom  employed  in  medicine.  Tonic,  laxative, 
and  diuretic.  Supposed  to  be  especially  indicated  in  hepatic  derange- 
ments. 

Dose« — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains)  several  times  a  day. 
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dmiolfiisa  I  XJ,  S. 

Cducifd«i. 
Cimic^fktfftB  Radix — Black  Cohosh,  Bugbane,  Black  Snake  Boot. 
Ori£in> — Cimici/uffa  racemoad,  Elliott  {RanunculacoB). 

Habitat. — North  America. 
Parts  used. — The  rhizome 
and  rootlets. 

Description.— See  the 
Pharmacopcsia,  page  78,  and 
the  figures.  The  rootlets  have 
from  three  to  five  or  six  woody 
rays,  often  dividing  near  the 
cambium  zone.  In  the  middle 
bark  is  a  layer  of  cells  some- 
what resembling  the  nudeut 
sheath  of  monoootyledonB. 
Fia  loa— dmioifaga,  MtiiMi  «u«.  Constituents.— A  neutral 

principle  of  intensely  acrid  taste  has  been  extracted  from  the  fresh  root 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  dilute  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  ether.  Its 
chemical  character  is  not  known,  nor  has  it  been  named. 


FtO.  lei.—Tniunnwt  mtion  of  rootlet  of  Cimidfoga,  iiu«nifiod. 

Cimicifugin,  or   macroHti,  is  the  "  resinoid  "  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion from  a  strong  alcoholio  tincture  with  water. 
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Medicinal  Uses. — Gimioifuga  is  used  in  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  diseases.  It  is  a  sedative  to  the  nervous  and  oirouiatory  sys- 
tems, producing  nervous  depression  and  weakened  pulse  if  given  in 
large  doses.  It  is  used  to  allay  pain^  reduce  the  frequency  and  force  of 
the  pulse,  and  prevent  cerebral  congestions.  It  does  not  produce  alarm- 
ing narcotic  effects.  In  smaller  doses  it  is  used  as  a  tonic.  It  is  also 
used  in  rJieumatumiy  lumbagOy  and  in  disturbances  of  the  menstrual 
functions,  as  in  amenorrhoeay  ovarian  i^fiammcUiony  etc. 

Externally  a  saturated  tincture  is  used  to  relieve  pain  in  rheunuUismy 
fieuralgiay  and  similar  affections.  The  best  and  most  reliable  form  of 
administering  this  drug  is  the  fluid  extract. 

Dose  of  powdered  cimicifuga,  1.5  to  2  grams  (20  to  30  grains). 

CIMICIFUG^  DECOCTUM. 

Decoction  op  Cimicifuga. 

From  fifty  grams  (or  about  1}  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

Dose. — Twenty-five  to  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  12  fluidrachms). 

CIMICIFUGA  EXTRACTUM. 

Extract  op  Cimicipuga. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence. 

Brownish  black. 

Dose.— rO. 05  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains),  three  times  a  day. 

CIMICIFUGA  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extbact  op  Cimicipuga. 

To  make  five 'hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces).  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol.  .  Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  grams  (about  5\  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack 
it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Mac- 
erate forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces) 
(>t  the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
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dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percolate.    Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubio  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounoes). 

DosOs — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

CIMICIFUGJE  STRUPUS  COMPOSITUS. 

COMPOYJKD   StBUP  OF   ClMICIFUGA. 

Compound  Syrup  of  AdUiea*, 

Mix  sixty  cubio  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  fluid  extract  of  cimici- 
fuga,  thirty  cubio  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  fluid  extract  of  senega, 
fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  fluid  extract  of  ipecacuanha, 
sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  fluid  extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  sixty 
cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  fluid  extract  of  wild  cherry  bark,  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (40  fluidounces)  simple 
syrup. 

Dose. — Two  to  four  cubio  centimeters  (30  to  60  minims),  in  cough 
mixtures. 

ClMICIFUGA  TINCTURA;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBK   OF    ClMICIFUGA. 

Moisten  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  cimicifuga  in  No. 
60  powder  with  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  alcohol  ;  mac- 
erate twenty-four  hours  ;  then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator 
and  percolate  with  alcohol  until  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  280 
grains — measuring  about  20^  fluidounces)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  cubio  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Cinoboiia;  U.  S. 

Cinchona. 

Chichonce  Cortex^  Chinm  Cortex  —  Chinarinde,  G. ;  Quinquinay 
£!corce  de  Quinquina,  F. ;  Quina,  Sp. ;  JSinabark,  S w. ;  I^eruvian 
Bark. 

Origin. — Several  species  and  varieties  of  Cinchona.  [SubiaceoRy 
(  Cinchonece).] 

Habitat* — South  America,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  in 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  New  Granada.  Now  largely 
cultivated  in  Java  and  India,  the  barks  from  the  extensive  plantations 
in  these  countries  being  at  present  those  most  sought  after. 

Description. — ^They  are  yellowish-brown  or  reddish-brown,  of  fibrous 
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fracture,  bitter  astringent  taste,  and  only  a  faint  odor  (except  loza  bark^ 
which  has  a  distinctive  odor). 

Bark  from  young  stems  and  branches  is  of  a  grayish  tint,  while  the 
liber  or  solid  bark  of  old  trunks  possess  the  characteristic  shades  of 
brown  which  are  looked  for  in  select  cinchona  bark. 

Standard  Strength. — By  the  term  ^'cinchona"  is  meant,  according 
to  the  new  Pharmacopodia,  any  cinchona  bark  containing  not  less  than 
three  per  cent,  of  total  cinchona  alkaloids,  of  which  the  only  important 
ones  are  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine,  and  cinchonidine. 

Processes  of  assay  are  now  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  both  for  as* 
oertaining  the  total  quantity  of  all  the  alkaloids  in  cinchona  barks,  and 
for  finding  the  quantity  of  quinine  alone.  (See  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  78 
and  79.) 

A  good  deal  of  bark  is  bought  and  sold  and  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  of  Cinchona,  "  Pale  Cinchona,''  *^  Commercial  Calisaya  Bark," 
*'  Commeraal  Bad  Bark,"  etc.,  which  is  not  fit  to  be  sold  under  any 
name  apt  to  convey  the  ioipivnion  thai  the  drug  is  a  fair  average 
quality  of  cinchona.  Some  of  the  **  commercial "  bark  which  we  have 
seen  is  not  cinchona  at  all.  Price-lists  and  invoices  quoting  cinchona 
bark  at  a  few  cents  per  pound,  and  fluid  extract  of  cinchona  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  the  materials  would  cost  if  it  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  pharmacopoeial  requirements,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  concern- 
ing their  quality. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  having  failed  to  fix  the  minimum  per- 
centage of  alkaloids  in  pale  cinchona,  that  term  seems  to  be  applied  not 
only  to  good  pale  cinchona,  and  to  the  most  inferior  kinds  of  loxa  bark, 
but  also  to  all  sorts  of  barks,  cinchona  or  not,  sold  as  ^^  commercial " 
barks  at  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  when  fair  loxa  bark  stood 
at  about  fifty  to  ninety  cents. 

Test. — A  very  simple,  convenient,  and  reliable  test  by  which  the 
genuineness  (and  roughly  even  the  relative  quantity  of  alkaloids)  of 
cinchona  barks  of  any  kind  may  be  ascertained  is  the  following  : 

Put  a  small  quantity  of  the  powdered  bark  into  a  long  test-tube  and 
heat  it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  a  gas  flame,  holding  the  test- 
tube  in  an  oblique  direction.  If  the  bark  contains  any  cinchona  alka- 
loids a  handsomely  red,  oily  liquid  will  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  whereas  if  no  cinchona  alkaloids  are  present  only  the  usual  brown 
products  of  destructive  distillation  will  be  formed. 

Constituents. — ^The  constituents  of  cinchona  barks  in  general  are  : 
1,  alkaloids—quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  quinamine, 
and  conquinamine  ;  2,  acids — kinic,  cincho-tannio,  and  quinovic  acids-^ 
none  of  which  has  any  medical  value  except  the  cincho-tannic  acid,  which 
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is  astringent ;  3,  the  different  amorphous  substances — quinovin  and  cin- 
chona red,  the  former  of  "which  is  a  bitter  principle,  while  the  latter  ia  a 
product  of  cincho-tannio  acid^  and  is  abundant  in  red  bark. 

The  alkaloids  are  the  important  constituents.  The  proportion  of 
total  alkaloids,  as  well  as  the  relative  proportion  of  one  alkaloid  as 
compared  with  that  of  another,  are  subject  to  great  variation. 

In  India  the  total  alkaloids  are  extracted  from  cinchona  barks  by 
means  of  acidulated  water,  precipitated  with  soda,  and  dried,  the  prod- 
uct, which  is  called  *^  cinchona  febrifuge,"  being  very  extensively  used, 
especially  by  the  British  Government,  for  the  treatment  of  fevers  among 
the  troops.  The  average  composition  of  the  cinchona  febrifuge  was 
fifteen  and  one-half  per  cent,  quinine,  thirty-three  and  one-half  per 
cent,  cinchonine,  twenty-nine  per  cent,  cinchonidine,  seventeen  per  cent* 
amorphous  alkaloids,  and  five  per  cent,  coloring  matters.  Dr.  De  Yrij^s 
Quinetum  is  of  similar  character. 

Quinine  and  quinidine  possess  about  equal  medicinal  powers.  Qui* 
nidine,  however,  occurs  in  but  small  quantities  in  the  barics.  Cinchoni* 
dine,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  obtained  from  red  bark,  comes  next 
in  antiperiodio  effect,  and  one  and  one-half  grain  of  it  equals  one  grain 
of  quinine  or  quinidine.     Cinchonine  is  less  powerful  and  less  certain. 

Quinine  in  Bark  other  than  Cinchona, — ^It  was  until  recently  sup- 
posed that  quinine  and  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids  did  not  exist  in  any 
other  plants  except  th&  cinchonas.  This  has  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
At  least  two  species  of  the  genus  Hemijia  have  been  found  to  furnish 
barks  containing  quinine  which  are  now  articles  of  commerce  under  the 
name  of  "  Cuprea  Bark." 

Medicinal  Uses. — Cinchona  is  a  most  valuable  astringent  bitted 
tonic,  increasing  the  appetite  and  digestion.  On  account  of  its  astrin-* 
gency  it  cannot  be  given  for  this  purpose  for  any  great  length  of  time 
as  it  then  causes  constipation  and  deranges  the  digestion.  Cinchona  is 
also  an  antiseptic,  the  alkaloid  quinia  proving  very  destructive  to  lower 
organisms,  on  which  account  powdered  cinchona  applied  to  offensive 
ulcers,  putrid  sore  throaty  etc.,  rapidly  cleanses  the  wounds. 

While  it  is  true  in  a  general  sense  that  cinchona  owes  its  action  to 
the  alkaloids,  especially  quinine,  these  are  not  the  only  active  constitu-^ 
ents,  since  cinchona  in  powder  or  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract  possesses 
valuable  effects  due  to  the  natural  combination  of  its  constituents,  which 
are  not  produced  by  the  isolated  alkaloids. 

Cinchona  and  its  alkaloids  are  stated  to  be  tonic,  febrifuge,  and  anti- 
periodic,  but  the  first  of  these  properties  is  exerted  best  by  the  drug 
itself,  the  last  best  by  its  isolated  alkaloid  quinine,  or  its  salts. 
i      When  simply  a  tonic  is  required,  as  in  general  debility,  deficient 
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digestion,  convalescence,  etc.,  no  preparations  prove  more  valuable  than 
those  of  cinchona,  or,  if  there  be  also  ansemia,  a  combination  of  cin- 
chona with  iron  salts. 

For  most  other  diseases  in  which  this  drug  is  employed  the  alkaloids 
will  either  do  ju^t  as  good  or  better  service,  especially  if  these  troubles 
be  of  malarial  origin  or  of  a  periodic  character. 

Dose. — As  a  tonic  four  grams  (60  grains)  of  the  powder  three  times 
daily  ;  but  cinchona  is  seldom  given  in  this  form,  the  fluid  extract  being 
a  much  more  eligible  mode  of  administering  it.  As  an  antiperiodio 
from  half  to  one  ounce  is  required,  but  it  is  probably  never  given  in 
this  form  now^  the  alkaloids  being  in  universal  use. 

Oinohona  Flava ;  U.  S, 

Yellow  Cinchona. 

CinchoncB  CaliaaycB  CorteXy  Cinchona  JRegiay  China  JRegia — Konigs-^ 
china^  Calisat/arindey  G. ;  Quingruina  CcUisaya^  Quinquina  jaune 
Toyaly  F.  ;  Quina  Calisayay  Quina  AmariUay  Sp.  ;  Kungakinay 
Sw.  ;   Caliaaya  Bark, 

Origin. —  Cinchona  Calisayay  Weddell  {I^ubiaceoBy  Cinchonece). 

Habitat. — Peru  and  Bolivia.     Also  cultivated  in  India. 

Part  used. — ^The  bark  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  when  containing 
not  less  than  two  per  cent,  quinine  (not  merely  two  per  cent,  of  total 
alkaloids). 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  79  and  80. 

The  calisaya  bark  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  cinchona  barks,  con- 
taining more  quinine  proportionately  than  any  other.  Good  specimens 
of  flat  calisaya  contain  five  or  six  per  cent,  quinine,  and  a  variety  of 
yellow  cinchona,  called  Cinchona  ledgeriana  (cultivated  in  Java),  is 
the  richest  in  quinine,  containing  sometimes  up  to  as  much  as  thirteen 
and  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  that  alkaloid. 

Good  flat  calisaya  is  now  difficult  to  find  in  this  market.  Cultivated 
calisaya  in  troughs  or  quills  of  excellent  quality  can  be  readily  had. 

Uses. — As  described  under  Cinchona,  This  is  the  best  bark  to  be 
used  simply  as  a  tonic. 

CINCHONA  FLAV^  DECOOTUM. 

Decoction  of  Yellow  Cinchona. 

From  thirty  grams  (or  about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounoes). 
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About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation,  of  1870. 

D08e> — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubio  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidrachms) 
three  to  six  times  a  day. 

CINCHONA  EXTRAOTUM ;  U.  8. 
ExTBACT  OF  Cinchona. 

From  five  hundred  grams  (17{-  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  yellow  cin- 
chona,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  first  a  mixture  of  fifteen  hundred  grams  (62^ 
fluidounces)  alcohol  and  five  hundred  grams  (17  fluidounces)  water, 
and  afterward  diluted  alcohol  as  much  as  required.  Moisten  the  pow- 
der with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about  7  fluidounces). 
Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum. 
Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Then  percolate  until  the  cinchona  is  ex- 
hausted, or  fifteen  hundred  grams  (about  56  fluidounces)  of  percolate 
has  been  received.  Recover  the  alcohol  in  the  usual  way,  and  evapo- 
rate the  remainder  to  solid  extract,  to  which  add  one-twentieth  of  its 
weight  of  glycerin,  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Reddish-brown. 

Dose. — 0.50  to  2  grams  (8  to  80  grains). 

CINCnON^  EXTR ACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Cinchona  [Calisaya], 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  2k  first  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  grams  (about  15f  fluidounces)  alcohol  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  grams  (about  4f  avoirdupois  ounces)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  three  hundred  grams  (about  1^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one 
hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
6^  fluidounces)  of  the  first  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  percolate. 

Reserve  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12f  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted.      Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of 
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boney,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  the  firtt  percokUe,  Add  enough  of  the 
second  menstruum  to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters (or  17  fluidounces). 

D08e> — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

CINCHONA  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM  AROMATIOUM. 
Abohatio  Fluid  Extsact  of  CnrcH0NA« 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17 
fluidounces),  use  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains)  yellow  cin- 
chona, in  No.  60  powder,  and  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains) 
aromatic  powder. 

As  9k  first  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  cubic  centimeters  (16  fluidounces)  alcohol  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100  grains)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

D0S6> — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

CINCHONA  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM  DETANNATUM. 

Detannated  Flihd  Extract  op  Cinchona. 

Macerate  one  liter  (34  fluidounces)  fluid  extract  of  cinchona  for  sev- 
eral days  with  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces)  freshly  precipitated,  well- 
washed  and  still  moist  ferric  hydrate,  shaking  frequently,  until  the 
liquid,  after  filtration,  no  longer  forms  a  precipitate  with  tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron; 

CINOHON^  EXTRAOTUM  LIQUIDUM,  B. 
Liquid  Extract  of  Cinchona. 

Macerate  453.6  grams  (16  ounces)  yellow  cinchona  in  coarse  powder 
with  one  thousand  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (40  fluidounces) 
water  for  twenty -four  hours  ;  then  pack  it  in  a  cylindrical  percolator, 
and  percolate  with  water  until  about  seven  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
(240  fluidounces)  has  been  collected,  or  until  the  bark  is  exhausted. 
Evaporate  the  percolate  to  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (20  fluid- 
ounces)  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  70^  0.  (158^  F.),  filter,  and 
afterward  continue  the  evaporation  until  only  about  ninety  cubic  centi- 
meters (3  fluidounces)  remain,  or  until  the  liquid  has,  when  cold,  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.20.  Then  add  gradually  thirty  cubic  centimeters 
(1  fluidounce)  rectified  spirit,  stirring  constantly. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  ooly  solvent  employed  in  making  this 
preparation  is  water,  the  alcohol  being  added  afterward  to  preserve  it. 
This  extract  therefore  differs  widely  from  the  U.  S.  fluid  extract,  both 
in  character  and  strength. 

Dose* — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

CINCHONA  INFUSUM;  U.  S. 
Infusion  07  Cinchona. 

Mix  five  grams  (75  grains)  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (8^  fluidounces)  of  water,  and  mois- 
ten thirty  grams  (1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  cinchona  in  No.  40  powder 
with  fifteen  grams  (^  fluidounce)  of  the  mixture.  Then  pack  the  mois- 
tened drug  into  a  conical  glass  percolator  and  gradually  pour  upon  it, 
first,  the  remainder  of  the  mixture,  and  afterward  enough  water,  con- 
tinuing the  percolation  until  five  hundred  grams  (about  17  fluidounces) 
of  percolate  has  been  obtained. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  when  the  variety  of  cinchona  bark 
to  be  used  is  not  specified  by  the  physician,  yellow  cinchona  (calisaya 
bark)  must  be  used. 

This  preparation  contains  all  of  the  active  constituents  of  cinchona 
in  combination,  and  is  a  valuable  bitter  tonic.  -Useful  in  derangements 
of  the  digestion  and  as  an  appetizer  during  convalescence  from  severe 
sickness. 

Dose. — ^Twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  24  flui- 
drachms)  several  times  a  day. 

CINCHONA  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 
TiNCTUBB  OF  Cinchona. 

Mix  one  hundred  grams  (2  ounces  230  grains)  glycerin,  six  hundred 
and  fifty  grams  (22  ounces  406  grains,  or  about  28  fluidounces)  alcohol, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (8^  fluidounces)  water. 
Moisten  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  yellow  cinchona,  in 
No.  60  powder,  with  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains,  or  about 
7^  fluidounces)  of  this  mixture.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Pack 
it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator.  Now  percolate,  first  with 
the  remainder  of  the  mixture,  and  afterward  with  a  mixture  consisting 
of  alcohol  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
grams  (5  ounces  220  grains,  or  about  6^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every 
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sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  water.  ContiDue  the  percolation 
with  the  latter  menstruum  until  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120 
grains)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (J  to  2  fluidrachms). 

CINCHONA  TINCTUEA  DETANNATA. 

DbTANNATED   TlNCmjEK   OP    CiNCHOXA. 

Macerate  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  tincture 
of  cinchona  with  eighty  grams  (2  ounces  360  grains)  freshly  precipitated, 
w^ell  washed,  and  still  moist  ferric  hydrate,  shaking  frequently,  for  sev- 
eral days,  until  the  liquid  after  filtration  no  longer  is  blackened  by  the 
addition  of  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron. 

Dose. — Two  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  ({•  to  2  fluidrachms). 

CINCHON-^  VINUM,  G. 

Wink  or  Cinchona. 

ChincB  Vinum — Chinaweiny  G. 

Macerate  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  coarsely  powdered  yellow  cinchona 
for  eight  days  with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces) 
port  wine.     Express  and  filter. 

DoM> — Fifteen  to  thirty  cubio  centimeters  (^  to  1  fiuidounce). 

Cinchona  Pallida. 

Palb  Cinchona* 

CinehoncB  JPaBidoB  Cortex^  Cinchona  OrUea^  China  Juaca — Braujie 
Chinarindey  Grraue  ChinaHnde,  X/OxarindCy  Kronchinay  G.;  Quin- 
quina gris  de  Loxa^  F. ;  Quina  de  X<^a,  Sp. ;  Ora  Kinabarky  Sw. ; 
LoQoa  Barky  Crovon  Bark. 

Origin. —  Cinchona  offidnalisy  Hooker. 
Habitat.— Ecuador. 

Description. — Small  quills  or  troughs,  from  three  to  eighteen  milli- 
meters (^  to  f  inch)  in  diameter,  and  of  two  millimeters  {-fg  inch)  or  less 
thickness.  Brownish -gray.  Breaks  easily  with  short  fibres.  Has  a 
distinct,  peculiar,  though  not  strong  odor. 

South  American  loxa  bark,  or  pale  bark,  is  of  variable  quality.  Some 
of  the  drug  sold  contains  little  quinine.  Good  loxa  bark  can  be  had, 
22 
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however,  oontaining  over  two  per  cent,  alkaloids,  and  some  of  the  pale 
bark  cultivated  on  the  cinchona  plantations  in  India  is  quite  rich.  This 
rich  pale  bark  unfortunately  does  not  reach  our  market. 

Used  as  an  antiseptic  astringent.  As  such  it  is  an  excellent  and 
valuable  remedy,  depending  upon  its  cinchotannio  acid  for  its  astringent 
properties,  and  upon  its  quinine  and  other  alkaloids  for  the  antiseptic 
powers  it  unn^istakably  possesses. 

It  is  also  used  as  a  bitter  tonic  like  the  other  cinchona  barks. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains). 

CINCHONA  PALLID-^  EXTKACTUM  FLUIBUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  op  Palk  Cinchona. 

Made  as  fluid  extract  of  yellow  cinchona,  using  same  menstruum, 
and  five  hundred  grams  (or  17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  pale  cinchona,  in 
No.  60  powder,  to  obtain  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  fluid  extract. 

Dose* — About  five  cubic  centimeters  (H  fluidrachm). 

Cinobona  Rnbra ;  U.  S. 

Red  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  HubroB  Cortex —  China  Rubra — Jiothe  Chinarinde^  6. ; 
Quinquina  rouge^  F. ;  R^d  Kinfibark^  Sw.  ;  Red  Bark^  Red  Peru- 
vian Bark. 

Origin. —  Cinchona  euccirubra,  Pavon. 

Habitat. — Ecuador.  Cultivated  on  extensive  plantations  in  Java, 
Ceylon,  etc. 

Part  used. — The  bark  from  the  trunk  and  the  branches. 

Standard  Strength. — Must  contain  not  less  than  two  per  cent. 
quinine  (not  two  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids  only). 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  80.  The  fracture  of 
red  cinchona  is  less  coarse  than  that  of  calisaya.bark. 

The  larger  the  pieces  the  better  the  quality  of  the  bark.  Flat  South 
American  red  cinchona  is,  however,  generally  poorer  than  the  culti- 
vated Indian  quill  red  cinchona,  which  sometimes  contains  as  much  as 
ten  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids,  one-third  quinine. 

*^  Cinchona  Shavings ''  of  excellent  quality  are  now  taken  from  liv- 
ing trees  at  the  Ceylon  plantations  and  imported  to  this  market. 

Constituents. — ^The  red  color  of  this  variety  of  cinchona  is  due  to 
cinchona  red,  an  amorphous  powder  of  indefinite  composition,  contain- 
ing, besides  coloring  matter,  some  cinchotannic  acid,  starch  and  traces  of 
alkaloids,  as  usually  precipitated  from  hot  acidulated  infusions  on  cool- 
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ing.  The  red  cinchona  contains  much  more  cinchona  red  than  the 
other  kinds  of  cinchona  bark. 

There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  cinohonine  and  cinohonidine  in  red 
bark  than  in  yellow,  in  proportion  to  the  quinine.  Red  cinchona  also 
contains  less  quinine,  as  a  general  rule,  than  yellow  cinchona. 

Medicinal  Uses. — As  described  under  Cinchona.  Red  bark  is 
decidedly  more  astringent  than  the  yellow  bark,  and  is  to  be  preferred 
as  a  tonic  when  the  debility  is  accompanied  with  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  bowels. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains)  in  powder. 

CINCHONA  RUBK^  DECOCTUM. 
Decoction  of  Red  Cinchona. 

From  thirty  grams  (or  about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred,  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounoes). 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose. — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidraohms) 
three  to  six  times  a  day. 

CINCHONA  RUBR^  EXTRACTtJM  FLCIDUM. 
Fluid  Exteact  of  Red  Cinchona. 

Prepared  from  red  cinchona,  in  No.  60  powder,  in  the  same  manner 
as  fluid  extract  of  yellow  cinchona,  using  the  same  menstruum. 

Dose* — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

May  be  detannated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fluid  extract  of  yellow 
cinchona. 

CINCHONJE  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM  COMPOSITUM. 
Compound  Fluid  Exteact  of  Cinchona. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces),  use  two 
hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  ounces  358  grains)  red  cinchona,  two  hun- 
dred grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  bitter  orange  peel,  and  fifty  grams  (1 
ounce  334  grains)  serpentaria,  all  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  KJirBt  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
cubic  centimeters  (16  fluidounces)  alcohol  and  one  hundred  grams  (3 
ounces  230  grains)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruum,  use  alcohol. 

This  fluid  extract  is  Uoice  the  strength  of  the  compound  fluid  extract 
of  cinchona  usually  sold. 

DosSa — One  to  ^y^  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 
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CINCHON JE  TINCTURA  COMPOSITA ;  U.  S. 

Compound  Tinctubb  of  Cinchona. 

Mix  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  glycerin,  eight  hun- 
dred grams  (28  ounces  96  grains,  measuring  about  35  fluidounces)  alco- 
hol, and  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (3^  fluidounces)  water.  Mix 
also  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  23  grains)  red  cinchona,  eighty  grams 
(2  ounces  360  grains)  bitter  orange  peel,  and  twenty  grams  (308  grains) 
serpentaria,  all  in  No.  60  powder.  Moistenr  the  mixed  powder  with  two 
hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  of  the  menstruum.  Macerate 
twenty-four  hours.  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator. 
Pour  on  the  remainder  of  the  mixture.  Continue  the  percolation  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  grams  (8  ounces  204  grains,  measuring  about  10  fluidounces) 
alcohol. to  each  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  water,  until  one 
thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose. — Two  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2  fluidrachros). 

HUXHAM*S  TINCTUBE  OP  BABK  (1788). 

This  preparation  is  still  used.  It  is  made  by  digesting  for  three  or 
four  days  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  powdered  red  cin- 
chona, ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  orange  peel,  5. 20  grams  (80  grains)  ser- 
pentaria, 10.40  grams  (160  grains)  Spanish  saffron,  and  5.20  grams  (80 
grains)  cochineal,  in  twelve  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (40  fluidounces) 
brandy,  and  then  expressing  and  filtering. 

Do8e> — ^Two  to.  eight  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2  fluidrachms). 

May  be  detannated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tincture  of  cinchona. 

Serrated  HvahanCB  tincture  of  hark  (ferrated  compound  tincture 
of  cinchona)  is  obtained  by  adding  to  one  liter  (34  fluidounces)  of  the 
above  tincture  a  solution  of  twenty  grams  (308  grains)  soluble  phos- 
phate of  iron  in  thirty < cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  hot  water. 

DoS6a — About  five  cubic  centimeters  (one  teaspoonf ul). 

MISCELLANEOUS  OINOHONA  BABKS  USED  FOB  THE  MANUFAC- 

TUBE  OF  QUININE. 

Columbian  or  Carthagtna  barks  and  Pitaya  bark  are  not  used  in 
pharmacy.  They  vary  considerably  as  to  the  percentage  of  alkaloids 
they  contain.     They  are  generally  of  a  brown  or  orange-brown  color. 

Cvprea  barks  have  lately  become  a  source  from  which  the  alkaloids, 
heretofore  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  cinchonas,  are  extracted.  (See 
'*  Cinchona  Cuprea^'^) 
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dnohoiia  Onprea. 

CUPBBA.  BaBK« 

Origin. — The  bark  of  Hem^ia  JPurdieana,  Weddel,  and  Memijia 
peduncidatOy  Triana. 

Description. — Hard,  very  compact,  comparatively  heavy.  Epider- 
mis of  a  dull  coppery  color  ;  inner  surface  smooth,  wine-red.  Fracture 
not  fibrous. 

Constituents. — They  contain  quinine,  quinidine,  and  cinchonine, 
but  no  cinchonidine  has  yet  been  found  in  them.  A  new  alkaloid,  cinr 
chonaminey  has  been  found  in  the  bark  of  the  Remijia  Purdieana,  but 
not  in  the  other  variety  of  cuprea  bark. 

The  percentage  of  quinine  varies,  two  per  cent,  being  the  maximum. 
There  is  more  quinidine  in  cuprea  than  in  the  barks  of  the  cinchonas. 

Habitat. — These  barks  are  from  Colombia,  South  America,  and  are 
used  by  quinine  manufacturers. 

Oinchonioina* 

CiNCHONICINE. 

Cinchonicia. 

The  amorphous  base  produced  by  fusing  cinchonine  or  cinchonidine 
in  the  presence  of  an  acid. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  quinine,  but  weaker  and  un- 
certain. 

Dose.— 0.05  to  1.5  gram  (1  to  20  grains). 

Ginohonldina. 

CiNCHONIDINB. 

Cinchonidia. 

An  alkaloid  in  anhydrous  crystals.  Soluble  in  seventy-six  parts  of 
ether,  and  in  twenty  parts  of  alcohol.  Readily  soluble  without  fluores- 
cence in  dilute  acids.  Its  solution  in  water  with  the  aid  of  diluted  acid 
does  not  give  a  green  color  or  precipitate  with  chlorine  water  and  am- 
monia.    (See  Quinine.) 

Medicinal  Uses. — Cinchonidina  and  its  salts  may  be  employed  for 
the  same  purposes  as  quinina.  It  is  somewhat  less  active,  and  slightly 
larger  doses  must  be  given  to  obtain  an  equal  effect.  Its  action  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  quinina. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  1.5  gram  (1  to  20  grains),  according  to  the  effect 
desired,  the  smaller  doses  being  used  as  tonics,  the  larger  as  antiperi* 
odics. 
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CinclionidlnaB  Sulphas ;  U.  S. 

SULPHATB   OF   GiNCHONIDINB. 

Sulpliate  of  Cinchonidia, 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  80.  Its  appearance 
resembles  that  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  An  acidulated  solution  of  it  is, 
however,  not  fluorescent,  as  an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
always  is.  Moreover,  the  salts  of  oiuchonidine  do  not  give  a  green 
color  or  a  green  precipitate  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia,  as  do  the 
quinine  salts. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  1.5  gram  (1  to  20  grains). 

Cinclioiiina ;  U.  S. 

CiNOHONlNE. 

Cinchonia, 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  81.  White  anhydrous 
crystals,  requiring  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  parts  of  ether  for 
their  solution.  Aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts  with  a  little  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  added  do  not  show  a  blue  fluorescence,  as  similar  solutions 
of  the  salts  of  quinine.  The  alkaloid  is  soluble  in  one  hundred  and  ten 
parts  alcohol.     Readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids.     (See  Quinine.) 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  quinine,  but  less  certain  and 
active. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  1.5  gram  (1  to  20  grains),  the  larger  doses  being 
antiperiodic. 

CINCHONIN^  PULVIS  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  Powdbb  op  Cinchoninb. 

Mix  sixteen  grams  (247  grains)  cinchonine,  1.50  gram  (23  grains) 
sodium  bicarbonate,  and  88.50  grams  (3  ounces  45  grains)  sugar  of  milk, 
all  in  flne  powder. 

Cinclioiiinad  Hydroobloras. 

Htdbochlobatb  of  Ginchokikb. 

Muriate  of  Cinchonia, 

A  white  salt,  in  fine  silky  needles,  resembling  quinine  sulphate  in  ap- 
pearance. It  contains  eighty-one  per  cent,  of  cinchonine,  and  is  soluble 
ill  twenty-four  parts  of  water,  and  in  less  than  twice  its  weight  of  eighty 
per  cent,  alcohol 
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By  the  whit«  precipitate  its  solution  fonns  with  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  and  also  by  the  absence  of  blue  fluorescence  in  an  acid  solution, 
the  oinchonine  hjdrochlorate  is  readily  distiugulshed  from  sulphate  of 
quinine. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  1.5  gram  (I  to  30  grains). 

dnobonliUB  Snlpbaa ;  XT.  S. 

Sulphate  of  Cinohonine. 
Sitiphate  of  Cinckonia. 
Description  and  Tatts. — See  the  Pharroacopceia,  page  81. 
Dose. — 0.05  to  1.5  gram  (1  to  20  grains). 

Glmiaiiioiiiiiiii ;  IT.  S. 

ClNNAUOK. 

Cinnamomi   Cortex — Zimmf,  JTaneel,   G.;   CaneUe,  F.;  Canela,   Sp.; 
Karul,  Sw. 

Origin. —  Cinnamomum  xeylanicutn, 
Breyne,  and  other  species  of  Cinnamo- 
mum {Lauracece). 

Habitat.— Ceyloti  and  China. 

Part  USedi — The  inner  bark  from  the 
a  hoots. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia, 
page  82. 

The  Pharmacopceia  permits  the  use  of 
either  Ceylon  cinnamon  or  Chinese  oinna- 
moQ  (Cassia  cinnamon,  Cassia  lignea),  or 
both  indiscriminately. 

Ceylon  cinnamon  oomes  in  long  quills 
consisting  of  several  pieces  rolled  together; 
flach  quill  hfts  eight  or  more  layers  of  a 
bark  not  much  thicker  than  ordinary  bronn 
manilla  paper.  It  has  a  light  yellowish- 
brown  color.     Outer  surface  smooth. 

Chinese   cinnamon  consists  of  single  __  _ 

...  ^  ,    .  .     ,  ...       f,  PlOB.168-l65.-Chine«iuidCej- 

quills,  not  several  liiserted   one  within   tne    ion  (jioQunon,  whole  nod tnuuTerM 
other  as  in  Ceylon  cinnamon.    Quills  irregu-   •«««"».  »t°«l  "»»■ 
lar  in  form.     Outside  somewhat  rough.     Bark  thicker  and  of  variable 
thickness.     Brown. 


o@ 
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Both  kiods  of  oinnamon 
have  a,  pleasant  fra^^nt 
odor,  and  a  warm,  aromatic, 
sweetish  taste. 

Ceylon  cinnamon  is 
stronger  as  well  as  finer  in 
aroma  than  the  Chinese. 


and  being  stronger  than  either  Ceyli 
be  preferred  for  medicinal  uses. 

ConstitUtnts. — The  drug  contains  from 
volatile  oil,  some  cinnamio  acid,  sugar,  etc. 


variety  of  Chinese  cinna- 
mon which  is  now  obtain- 
able in  the  market.  It  is  in 
very  large  regular  quills, 
often  over  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  very 
rough  in  appearance,  but 
possessing  a  strong  and  fine 
flavor.  It  is  of  fine  quality, 
Chinese  cinnamon  ought  to 


me-faalf  to  one  per  cent. 
See  Oleum  Cinnamomi.) 


O 


M 


Viae,  IflT-171. — Suipni  Cinnanum,  laigeud  nnsll  qailli 
tioD  of  Urge  qaUJ  :  b.  tmurerH  teeiioa  of  sdibU  qnil^  bo 
(UraphiM  eltgaiuj,  cnUiged. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Cinnamon  is  a  warm,  agreeable,  aromatic  and 
stimulant,  much  used  as  a  flavoring  excipieiit.     It  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
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tion  of  controlling  tUerine  hemorrhages^  and,  was  formerly  much,  and  is 
even  now  occasionally^  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  generally 
combined  with  other  remedies,  as  sulphuric  acid,  etc.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  possesses  any  power  to  check  such  hemorrhages,  but.  that 
the  effect  must  be  ascribed  to  the  otherr  ingredients  of  the  combinations. 
It  is  most  frequently  employed  as  a  spice  in  culinary  preparations. 
Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains)  or  more. 

CINNAMOMI  AQUA  SPIKITUOSA. 
Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

Put  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  cinnamon,  in  coarse 
powder,  -two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (6f  fluidounces)  diluted  alcohol, 
and  two  liters  (68  fluidounces)  water,  into  a  pharmaceutical  still,  and 
distil  off  one  liter  (34  fluidounces).  In  the  distillate  dissolve  twenty 
grams  (308  grains)  sugar. 

This  preparation  is  not  clear  when  just  made,  but  becomes  so  upon 
standing. 

CINN AMOMI  TINCTUEA ;  U.  S. 
Tincture  of  Cinnamon. 

Mix  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces  72  grains,  measuring  about  26 
fluidounces)  of  alcohol  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluid- 
ounces)  water.  Moisten  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  cin- 
namon, in  No.  40  powder,  with  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains,  meas- 
uring about  two  fluidounces)  of  the  mixture  ;  pack  it  into  a  percolator, 
and  percolate  with  the  remainder  of  the  menstruum,  and  as  much  more, 
mixed  in  the  same  proportions,  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  one 
thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  of  tincture. 

Dose. — ^Four  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  fluidrachms). 

Cinnamomi  Oleum ;  V.  S. 

Oil  ojf  Cinnamon. 
Cinnamomi  .^Etheroleum —  Volatile  Oil  of  Cinnamon. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  235.  The  Pharmaco- 
poeia allows  the  use  of  either  "  Oil  of  Cassia  "  or  "  Oil  of  Ceylon  Cinna- 
mon.'' This  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  making  ^*  Oil  of  Cassia  "  the 
official  oil  of  cinnamon,  as  the  price  of  that  is  only  about  one-thirtieth 
to  one-twentieth  part  of  the  price  of  the  oil  of  Ceylon  cinnamon. 

The  specific  gravity  of  oil  of  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  about  1.040  ;  that 
of  oil  of  Chinese  cinnamon  (Cassia)  is  about  1.060. 

Used  for  flavoring. 
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CINNAMOMI  AQUA ;  U.  8. 
Cinnamon  Watsb. 

One  gram  (15  grains)  volatile  oil  of  oinnamon,  and  two  grains  (30 
grains)  cotton  are  required  to  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17 
fluidounces)  of  cinnamon  water.     (See  Aquse  Aromaticae^  page  166.) 

Cinnamon  water  is  a  stimulant  aromatic  and  carminative  vehicle  for 
other  remedies  in  colic  diarrhoea. 

Dose. — Fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidounce). 

CINNAMOMI  EL^OSACCHARUM. 

Triturate  ten  centigrams  (2  drops)  volatile  oil  of  cinnamon  with  five 
grams  (77  grains)  powdered  sugar. 

CINNAMOMI  SPIRITUS;  U.  S. 

Mix  thirty  g^ams  (1  fluidounce)  oil  of  cinnamon  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy. grams  (measuring  about  11  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

Used  as  a  carminative  in  doses  of  one  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15 
to  30  minims). 

CINNAMOMI  SYRUPUS. 
Syeup  of  Cinnamon. 

Dissolve  six  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (22  ounces  400  grains)  sugar 
in  three  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  cinnamon 
water. 

Used  for  flavoring. 

dnnamomi  Fructus  Inunatm^. 

Cassia  Buds. 

CaaaioB  Flores, 

The  unripe  fruits  of  the  Chinese  cinnamon  tree.  In  appearance 
they  resemble  cloves  somewhat,  but  are  smaller,  drier,  and  of  a  lighter 
grayish-brown  color.  The  odor  and  taste  resemble  those  of  cinnamon, 
but  are  much  weaker  and  perhaps  less  agreeable. 

Civetta. 

Civet. 

Zibetha. 

Origin. — An  unctuous  secretion  taken  from  a  sac  between  the  rec- 
tum and  genitals  of  Viverra  zibetha  and  K  civetta^  Schreb. 
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Description! — Yellowish-brown,  or  brown,  fusible,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  hot  absolute  alcohol,  oa\y  partially  soluble  in  ether, 
has  a  strong  musky  odor,  and  a  bitter  nauseous  taste. 

ConatJtU9ntS> — It  contains  fixed  and  volatile  oil,  resin,  etc. 

Impcyted  in  iiorns. 

Used  for  perfumery. 


Coeonlns  Indlons. 

CocccLua  Indicus. 

Coceuii  Fhtctus — Kbkkel»kOrner,  F^ahkOma",  Q.;  Coque  du  LevarJ, 
R;  Kockeikarnor,  Sw.;  Fith-berriet. 

Orif  in. — Anamirta  Coccuiue,  Wight  and  Am  {Mimiapermaca^e). 

Habitat.— The  East  Indies. 

Part  used.— The  fruit. 

Description. — Blackish^brown,  wrinkled,   brittle,   inodorous,  and 
nearly  tasteless,  except  the 
shrivelled  embryo,  which  la 
bitter.      Form,    size,     and     ^^^ 
structure  are  seen  in  the  ^^B 
illustration.  ^^B 

Constituents.  —  The 

kernel  contains    a   neutral 

principle  called  picrotoxin  _ 

(or  picrotoxie  acid),  which  ^  ^«t  ira-nt-Coocnlo*  Indiooj.  whole,  MtaiU 

IS  poisonous.    It  crystallizes 

Id  needles,  and  is  soluble   in  hot  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in 

cold  water  or  alcohol     (See  Picrotoxinum.) 

The  shell  contains  the  alkaloids  meniapermine  and  parameni^iermine, 
combined  with  hypopicrotoxic  acid 

The  drug  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  fixed  oil. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Coccnlus  indicus  is  seldom  administered  inter- 
nally. It  is  said  to  have  produced  valuable  results  in  chorea,  epUepsy, 
and  some  forms  of  paralysis.  It  is  more  frequently  employed  externally 
in  the  form  of  decoction  or  ointment  to  kill  lice  and  to  cure  ringtoorm 
of  the  scalp. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.1  gram  (1  to  2  grains).  Best  given  in  the  form  of 
fluid  extract. 
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Coccus ;  v.  S« 

CoCHINlbAL. 

Coccionella — CocheniUej  G.  and  F.  ;   CochiniUay  Orana^  Sp.;  Konsio- 

nelly  Sw. 

Origin. — The  female  of  Coccus  cactiy  Linn6  {Hemipterd),  * 
Habitat* — Mexico*  and  Central  America.     The  insects  feed  on  sev- 
eral species  of  opuutia  and  other  cactus  plants. 

Description. — See  the  PharmacopcBia,  page  82.     The  females  are 

wingless,  bluish-red,  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  an 
^^^...a.  inch  long  before  fecundity,  but  twice  that  size  after 

impregnated,  when  they  are  killed  with  hot  water, 
****  and  then  dried. 

Pios.   175,  176.  —         The  shape  of  the  insect  and  the  different  organs 
GoohineaL    a,  dry,  as  »  •  t       •»  •    i 

in  druff,  nataral  gize ;    can  be  seen  after  putting  the  dried  coccus  into  water 

nato^^e."^  ^»»*«r,    ^^^  allowing  it  to  swell  and  assume  its  natural  form 

and  proportions. 

Cochineal  varies  in  color,  according  to  the  process  of  drying,  from 
grayish-white  to  reddish -black.  In  the  market  we  find  the  aUver^ray 
and  the  blacky  both  of  which  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  accord- 
ing to  soundness.  Its  quality  can  be  judged  of  by  its  clearness,  plump- 
ness, freedom  from  any  marked  odor,  good  weight,  and  the  intensity  of 
the  color  given  with  ammonia. 

Constituents. — The  coloring  matter  is  carminic  acid,  (See  Car- 
minum.) 

Medicinal  Uses. — Cochineal  is  used  almost  altogether  as  a  color- 
ing agent.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  antispasmodic  effects,  and  has 
been  given  in  whooping-coughy  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  good 
effects  are  obtained  from  its  use  in  that  disease. 

Dose. — 0.03  to  0.2  gram  (^  to  3  grains). 

COCCI  PULVIS  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  Powder  of  Cochineal. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  powdered  cochineal,  thirty  grams  (I 
ounce)  powdered  alum,  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  potassium  carbonate,  and 
sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  potassium  bitartrate. 

COCCI  TINCTURA. 

TiNCTUBB  OP  Cochineal. 

Percolate  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  powdered  cochineal  with  enough 
diluted  alcohol  to  obtain  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluid- 
ounces)  tincture. 
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COCCI  TINCTURA  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  Tinctubb  of  Cochinbal. 

Macerate  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  compound  pow- 
der of  cochineal  during  twelve  hours  in  a  warm  place  with  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  diluted  alcohol.-    Filter. 

Used  for  coloring  various  liquids. 

Cooblearia. 

COCHLBABIA. 

CochlearioB  Herba — L6ffeIkra%U^  G. ;  JEkrbe  au  Scorbut^  F. ;  Cockaria, 
Sp.  ;  8k»rhjugg86rt^  Skeddrty  Sw. ;  Scurvy  Grass, 

Origin. —  CocUearia  officinalis^  Linn6  {Cruciferoe). 
Habitat.— Europe. 

Part  used. — The  whole  herb  in  the  fresh  state. 

Description. — The  root  leaves  have  long  petioles,  and  are  rounded 
or  broadly  heart-shaped,  obtuse,  toothed  ;  the  stem  leaves  are  spirally 
arranged,  sessile  (the  upper  ones  clasping),  ovate,  sagittate,  or  heart- 
shaped,  fleshy,  bright  green.  Flowers  white.  When  bruised  the  herb 
emits  a  pungent  odor.     The  taste  is  saline,  bitter,  acrid. 

Constituents. — From  one-fourth  to  one-half  per  cent,  volatile  oil 
is  obtained  by  distillation  after  macerating  the  bruised  herb  with  cold 
water,  by  which  the  formation  of  this  volatile  oil  is  induced.  It  resem- 
bles the  volatile  oil  of  mustard. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Antiscorbutic  and  diuretic.  A  good  remedy 
in  scurvy^  Heeding  gums,  hemorrhages  from  mouth  and  nose,  etc.  Ex- 
ternally the  fresh  herb,  bruised,  is  used  as  an  application  to  scrofulous 
and  indolent  ulcers. 

The  juice,  or  a  saturated  tincture,  has  been  used  as  a  valuable  in- 
gredient of  gargles  and  mouth-washes  in  scurvy,  etc. 

Dose. — It  may  be  eaten  as  a  salad,  fifty  to  one  hundred  grams  (1^ 
to  3  ounces)  during  the  day,  or  the  expressed  juice  may  be  taken  in 
tablespoonful  doses  several  times  daily. 

COCHLEAEI^  SPIRITUS. 

Spibit  of  Cochlbabia. 

Macerate  two  thousand  grams  (70  ounces  240  grains)  fresh,  bruised 
cochlearia  in  a  closed  vessel  with  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34 
fluidounces)  water  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  add  one  thousand  one 
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hundred  cubic  centimeters  (37^  fluidounces)  diluted  alcohol,  introd 
the  whole  in  a  still  and  distil  off  one  thousand  cubio  ceutimetera 
fluidounces). 

COCHLEARI^  SPIRITUS  COMPOSITtlS. 
CoHPOtniD  Spibit  of  Cochi^eiaia. 
Alcoolate  of  Cochlearia. 
Beat  together  until  well  mixed  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces 
grains)  fresh,  bruised  cochlearia  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  gram 
ounces  2d6  grains)  fresh  grated  boraeradish  ;  add    one    huhidred 
eighty  cubic  centimeters  (6  fluidounces)  water  ;  let  stand  in  a  cl( 
vessel  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  add  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
fluidounces)  alcohol  \  introduce  the  whole  into  a  still  and  distil  ofi 
liter  (34  fluidounces). 

Oodelna  %  U.  8. 

CODEIXX. 

Codeia. 

Ad  alkaloid  from  opium.  Large,  colorless,  or  slightly  yello\ 
crystals.     For  further  properties  see  the  Fharmacopffiia,  page  82. 

Medicinal  Ums< — Its  effects  are  similar  to  those  of  inorpbin< 
producing  sleep,  but  codeine  is  weaker  and  not  followed  by  the 
agreeable  after-effects  of  morphine. 

Dose.~0.015  to  0.06  gram  (^  to  1  grain). 

CODEIN.^  SYEUPUS. 
Steup  of  Codeine. 
Triturate  0.50  gram  (7i  grains)  codeine  with  thirty  cubic  centime 
(1  fluidounce)  water  ;  heat  until  the  codeine  is  dissolved  ;  then  add 
hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces)  simple  syrup. 
Dote. — One  to  two  teaspoonfuls. 

Colohlol  Radix;  V.  S. 

CoLCHicBK  Root. 
Colchid  Cormua — ZeiUosenknoSen,  G. ;  Bv^  de  colchiqaef  Svlb 
aqfran  bdtard,  F.;   Oolguico,  Sp.;  Tid&serol,  ColcAicumrot,  Sw 
Origirii — Colehicum  autumntUe,  Linn^  {JWelant/uKtcB). 
Habitat. — Europe. 
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Part  used.— The  corm. 

Dsscription. — See  the  Pharm&oopoaia,  page  83.  Must  be  inodor- 
ous, sound,  and  have  a  bitter,  acrid  after-taste.  A  colohicum  root 
which  is  dark  colored  or 
homy  is  unfit  for  use. 

Colohicum  root  is  less 
active  than  colchicum 
seed.     (See  Colchioi  Se- 

Conttituttnts. — 

The  only  active  constit- 
uent is  the  powerful 
and  poisonous  alkaloid 
colchicine,  of  which  the 
root  contains  less  than 
one-tenth  per  cent. 

Colchicine  is  amor- 
phous, white  or  yellow- 
ish, has  a  saffron-like 
odor  and  a  bitter  taste. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol. 

Medicinal  Uses. — 
The  preparations  of  the  corm  or  seeds  may  be  used  indiscriminately, 
due  allowance  bein^  made  for  difference  in  strength.  Colchicum  in 
medicinal  doses  produces  an  increased  secretion  from  the  bowels  and 
kidney,  and  probably  from  the  liver.  In  large  doses  it  causes  vomiting 
and  puling.  It  is  used  in  gmit,  in  which  disease  it  is  of  great  value. 
It  should  be  given  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  produce  diaphoresis, 
increased  action  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  but  not  purging  or  vomit- 
ing. It  is  also  useful  in  rheumatic  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  urte- 
mic  poisoning. 

Dose  of  the  powdered  cortn,  0.10  to  0.50  gram  (3  to  6  grains)  every 
four  to  six  hours ;  of  the  powdered  seeds,  0.05  to  0.3o  gram  (1  to  5 
grains). 

Poisonous  Effects  and  Antidotes. — In  excessive  doses  colchicum 
produces  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  watery  stools,  pain  in  the  bowels, 
and  collapse  which  may  be  followed  by  death.  It  is  an  irritant  poison, 
the  evil  effects  of  which  must  be  counteracted  by  prompt  administra* 
tion  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  followed  by  opium  and  alcoholic  stimu- 
lanta. 
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COLCHICI  EXTRACTUM ;  B. 

Fresh  colchicum  root  is  peeled  and  bruised,  after  which  the  juice  is 
%xpressed,  allowed  to  settle,  heated  to  100°  G.  (212**  F.),  strained 
through  flannel,  and  then  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  71°  C.  (160°  F.)  to  the  consistence  of  extract. 

Brown. 

Dose.— 0.03  to  0.15  gram  (i  to  2^  grains). 

COLCHICI  R ADICIS  EXTRACTUM ;  U.  S. 

Extract  op  Colchicum. 

'  Take  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  colchicum  root 
in  No.  60  powder.  As  a  menstruum  use,  first,  a  mixture  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  grams  (6  ounces  75  grains)  acetic  acid,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  grams  (25^  fiuidounces)  water ;  this  mixture,  when  all 
used,  to  he  followed  by  water.  Moisten  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
grams  (about  S^  fiuidounces)  of  the  acetic  acid  mixture.  Pack  it  mod* 
erately  in  a  cylindrical  percolator  made  of  glass.  Saturate  with  men- 
struum. Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Then  percolate  to  exhaustion. 
Evaporate  the  percolate  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  a  water-bath  at  not  above 
80°  C.  (176°  F.)  to  solid  extract. 
Brown.     Has  an  acetous  odor. 

Dose*— 0.03  to  0.10  gram  (^  to  IJ  grain). 

COLCHICI  RADICIS  EXTRACTUM  FLDIDUM;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extract  op  Colchicum  Root. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent-— 17  U.  S. 
fiuidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fiuidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fiuidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about  7 
fiuidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  moderately  in  a  cylindrical  per* 
colator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fiuid- 
ounces) of  the^r^^  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second percokUe  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
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dissolve  it  in  the  jfirst  percolate.     Add  enough  of  the  menBiru/um  to 

make  the  whole  measure  iive  hundred  cubio  centimeters  (or  17  fluid* 
ounces). 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.35  cubio  centimeter  (2  to  5  minims). 
COLCHICI  RADICI8  TINOTURA. 

TiNCTUEB   OP   COLCHICUM  RoOT. 

Moisten  ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  colchicum  root,  in  No.  30  powder, 
with  forty-fire  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fluidounce)  diluted  alcohol.  Mac- 
erate twenty-four  hours.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and 
percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10 
fluidounoes)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose* — 0.3  to  1.3  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  20  minims). 

COLCHIOI  VINUM  RADICIS ;  U.  S. 

Wine  op  Colchicum  Root. 

Moisten  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100  grains)  colchi- 
cum root,  in  No.  30  powder,  with  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains,  or 
about  1^  fluidounce)  of  stronger  white  wine.  (See  page  1022.)  Pack 
it  moderately  tight  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  percolate  with  stronger 
white  wine  until  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains,  or  about 
10  fluidounces)  percolate  has  been  obtained. 

Dote* — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  30  minims). 

Colchici  Semen ;  U.  S. 

Colchicum  Seed. 

ZeiUoaenBameiiy  O. ;  Semences  de  Cohhique^  F. 

Origin* — Cohhicum  antumnoUe,  Linn6  (MeLanthacece). 

H  ab  I  tat. — ^Europe. 

Part  used. — ^The  fully  ripe  seeds. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  83.  About  the  size  of 
white  mustard  seed.  Shrunken  seeds — collected  and  dried  before  fully 
ripe— should  be  rejected, 

Colchicum  seeds  are  extremely  tough,  and  can  be  powdered  only 
with  great  difficulty. 

When  made  from  properly  powdered  drug  the  preparations  of  col- 
chicum seed  are  about  double  the  strength  of  corresponding  preparations 
23 
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made  from  the  root,  using  the  ume  amount  of  drug  in  proportion  to  the 
menstruum.   Thus  fluid  extract  of  colchicum  seed  should  be,  with  proper 
managemeat  in  its  preparation,  about  twice  the  therapeutic  strength  of 
the  fluid  extract  of  colchicum  root. 
Although  diluted  alcohol  extracts  more 
or  less  of  the  medicinal  virtues  from 
even  unbroken  colchicum  seeds  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  the  exhaustion  of  the  drug 
9  cannot  be  perfectly  accomplished  un- 

less the  seeds  are  properly  ground. 
Fraa  19«-18a— Colohlemn  B«ed.  ut-  _       _^._^         »         mi.       :.  ■    :. 

bikI  UH  and  anlBiged,  knd  lonptodiBBl  COnStltUSntS> — The    dned    Secds 

KKrtion,  eiJ«p>d.  conUin  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  per 

cent,  colchicine  (see  under  title  "  Colcbici  Radix  ").     They  also  contain 
from  six  to  eight  per  cent,  fixed  oiL 

Medicinal  Propertiet  and  Uset.— See  under  title  "Colcbici 
Badix." 

Doss. — From  0.05  to  0.35  gram  (1  to  5  grains),  best  given  in  the 
form  of  fluid  extract. 

COLCHICI  SEMINIS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  8. 
Fluid  ExTBacr  or  Colchicum  Sesd. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  IT.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8}  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  6  fluid- 
ounces  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then  perco- 
late. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  Jirtt  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirat  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menatruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeteia  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dos«i — 0.10  to  0.60  cubic  centimeter  (S  to  8  minimB). 
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COLCHICI  [SEMINIS]  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBB   OF  GOLCHICUM    [SeSI>]. 

Moisten  forty-five  grams  (1  ounce  257  grains)  colchicum  seed,  in 
No.  30  powder,  with  forty-five  grams  (about  1^  fluidounce)  diluted  alco- 
hol ;  macerate  twenty-four  hours  ;  pack  moderately  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator  and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams 
(10  ounces  255  grains,  measuring  about  10^  fluidounces)  tincture  has 
been  obtained. 

Pose. — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  30  minims). 

COLCHIGI  SEMINIS  VINUM;  U.  S. 

Wins  of  Colchicum  Sbjbd. 

To  forty-five  grams  (1  ounce  257  grains)  colchicum  seed,  in  No.  20 
powder,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (about  9^  fluidounces) 
stronger  white  wine,  and  macerate  seven  days,  shaking  it  occasionally  ; 
then  filter  through  paper,  adding,  through  the  filter,  enough  stronger 
white  wine  (see  p.  1022)  to  make  the  filtered  liquid  weigh  three  hun- 
dred g^ams  (10  ounces  255  grains,  measuring  about  11^  fluidounces). 

Dose* — One  to  three  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  45  minims). 

Colchioi  Floras. 

Colchicum  Flowbbs. 

Origin. —  Colchicum  aiUumnale,  Linn6  (MelanthaceoB). 

Habitat* — Europe. 

Description* — ^They  resemble  crocus  flowers,  are  six-parted,  with  a 
lilac  or  rose-colored  border,  and  a  whitish  tube  six  inches  or  more  long. 

Constituents* — When  carefully  dried  the  colchicum  flowers  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  colchicine,  over  one-third  per  cent,  having  been 
found  in  one  specimen,  which  is  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
root  contains,  and  a  little  over  the  maximum  amount  found  in  the  seeds 
(Nat.  Disp.). 

Colchicum  flowers  would  undoubtedly  be  more  convenient  to  pre- 
pare extracts,  etc.,  from  than  the  seeds,  which  are  so  extremely  tough 
that  they  can  be  powdered  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  are  liable  to 
be  of  widely  differing  degrees  of  fineness,  which  results  in  correspond- 
ing differences  in  strength  of  the  preparations  prepared  from  different 
lots. 

The  flowers,  however,  are  necessarily  dear. 
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COLCHICI  FLORUM  TINCTDRA. 

TraCTUBB  OF  COLCHICUM  FlOWEBS. 

Digest  oti«  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  fresh  ootchicum 
flowera  with  6ve  hundred  grams  (1?|  ounces,  measuring  about  20  fluid- 
ounces)  diluted  alcohol  for  seven  days.     Ezpress  and  filter. 

DoM> — 0.60  to  2  oubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

CiolUiMoiila. 

CoLUNSONtA. 

CoUinmnice  Radix — StOTte-Root,  Horsebalm,  Richweed,  £hobroot, 
Seal-aU. 

Origin. —  CoSingonia  canadensis,  Linnfi  {LaMattB). 

Habitati — North  America,  north  of  South  Carolina. 

Part  used.— The  root. 

Oescriptfon. — A  knotty,  tubercular,  branohed  rhizome,  grayish- 
brown,  about  seven  to  ten  centimeters  (3  to  4  inches)  long,  marked  by 


Fiaa  188,  19D.— OolUiiMiol*,    Wbole  and  taviiiraM  teotion,  nrtan]  at.     . 

shallow  stem-scars,  and  with  thin  rootlets,  or  remnants  of  rootlets. 
Bark,  thin.  Wood  extremely  hard  and  tough.  Odor,  none.  Taste, 
disagreeable,  nauseous. 

Constituents.— No  analysis. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  a  stimulant,  having  special  effect  upon  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  is  useful  in  vesical  catarrh,  col- 
culotis  deposits  in  the  bladder,  and  in  dropsy. 

It  is  also  said  to  be  expectorant  and  stimulant  in  chronic  pulmonary 
diseases,  • 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains),  best  giveif  in  the  form  of 
fluid  extract. 

COLLINSONLE  EXTRAOTUM  FLDIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Collinsonia. 

To  make  flve  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  itsequivalent-—17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder* 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Do8e« — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  30  minims). 

CoUodimn ;  TS.  S« 

Collodion. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  soluble  gun-cotton  in 
one  thousand  and  fifty  grams  (35  ounces,  or  about  47  fluidounces) 
stronger  ether,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety  grams  (13  ounces,  or 
about  17  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

The  pyroxylin  is  first  put  into  a  tared  bottle  capable  of  holding  half 
as  much  again  as  the  total  quantity  of  collodion  to  be  made.  Then  the 
alcohol  is  added  so  as  to  wet  all  of  the  gun-cotton  with  it.  After  fifteen 
minutes  the  ether  is  poured  in  and  the  whole  shaken  until  the  gun-cot- 
ton is  all  dissolved.  The  bottle  is  then  corked,  or  tied  over  with  a 
Wetted  piece  of  hog's  bladder,  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  to  allow  the 
collodion  to  become  clear.  When  the  sediment  has  settled  perfectly, 
the  clear  collodion  is  poured  of!  and  at  once  put  in  small  bottles,  to  be 
only  about  two-thirds  full,  which  must  be  tightly  corked,  the  corks  be- 
ing capped  with  bladder. 

The  collodion  official  in  the  German,  Swedish,  and  several  other 
Pharmacopoeias  is  much  stronger,  t. 6.,  contains  more  gun-cotton. 

Collodion  is  very  inflammable,  aiid  must  be  kept  away  from  any 
flame.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  on  account  of  the  liability 
to  expansion  by  heat  sufficient  to  burst  the  bottle.  Must  be  clear,  and 
leave  a  transparent  cohesive  film  on  the  skin  when  applied  and  allowed 
to  evaporate.     In  drying  collodion  contracts,  sometimes  painfully  ;  to 
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remedy  this  castor-oil,  glycerin,  etc.,  have  been  added  with  successful 
results.  (See  CoUodium  Elasticum  and  Collodium  Flexile.)  The  con- 
traction is  greater  the  thicker  the  collodion  is.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to 
have  it  as  thin  as  practicable.  This  is  the  oase  with  the  preparation  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharnfacopceia,  which  has  just  sufficient  body  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuous elastic  film  over  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  applied. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Collodion  is  used  to  protect  wounds  and  ahr(P- 
siona  from  the  air,  thus  facilitating  healing  by  first  intention. 

When  wounds  are  held  in  apposition  by  isinglass  plaster  and  collo- 
dion, instead  of  stitches,  the  resulting  scar  will  be  less  unsightly. 

It  is  also  locally  astringent,  for  as  the  film  contracts  it  mechanically 
presses  the  blood  from  the  vessels,  and  on  account  of  this  action  it  is 
often  used  to  abort  ir^flammcUion  and  forming  abscesses.  It  is  also  a 
useful  application  m  fissure  of  the  nipple. 

COLLODIUM  ELASTICUM. 
Elastic  Collodion. 

This  is  simply  official  collodion  with  one-half  per  cent,  glycerin 
added — say  five  grams  (1^  drachm)  glycerin  to  one  thousand  grams  (35 
ounces)  of  collodium.  Being  very  plastic  this  is  not  as  painful  as  pure 
collodion. 

COLLODIUM  FLEXILE ;  U.  S. 
Flexible  Collodion. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  castor-oil,  fifty  grams  (If  ounce)  Canada 
turpentine,  and  nine  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (30|-  ounces)  of  collo- 
dion, all  by  weight.  Keep  it  in  tightly  corked  bottles,  capped,  only 
two-thirds  filled,  and  put  away  in  a  cool  place,  remote  from  any  flame. 

Nearly  identical  with  the  preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870. 

Ck>looy]itlils ;  n.  S. 

COLOCYNTH. 

Colocynthidis  Fructys — IToloquinten,  G. ;  Coloquinte,  F. ;  Coloquintida, 

Sp.;  Koloqvinty  Sw. ;  Bitter  Apple. 

Origin. —  CitruUus  Coloeynthis^  Schrader  (CueurhitaceoR). 
Habitat. — Spain,  Western  Asia,  etc. 

Part  used. — ^The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  after  the  separation  of  the  seeds. 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  85.     Usually  about 
the  size  of  a  small  orange. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  whole  fruit  be  obtained,  although 
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the  pulp  onlj  is  to  be  used,  beoause  it  is  easier  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  drug  in  that  condition^  Were  it  deprived  of  its  seeds  it  would 
necessarily  be  crumbled  almost  to  powder.  The  seeds  are  roedioinallj 
almost  inert.  They  constitute  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  dried 
fruit)  and  are  to  be  removed  before  weighing  out  the  drug  for  use  in 
making  preparations. 

Colocynth  is  liable  to  absorb  moisture,  and  unless  kept  in  a  dry  place 
will  become  mouldy.  Discolored  colocynth,  as  well  as  a  drug  with  hard 
pulp,  is  unfit  for  use. 

Spanish  colocynth  is  the  most  common  kind  in  our  country,  and  is 
usually  of  very  fair  quality.  Turkish  or  Levantic  colocynth  is  the  best, 
but  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

Constituents* — A  yellow,  either  amorphous  or  crystalline^  bitter 
principle,  called  colocf/tUhin,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
is  very  bitter.     Also  resin,  eto« 

Medicinal  Uses. — In  small  doses  it  is  almost  a  simple  bitter,  im- 
proving appetite  and  digestion,  and  increasing  the  secretions  from  the 
intestines  slightly.  In  larger  doses  it  is  a  powerful  drastic  and  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic,  useful  in  constipation  or  dropsies  to  remove  large  fecal 
or  dropsical  accumulations.  In  overdoses  colocynth  produces  violent 
purging,  griping,  and  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  It  is  generally  given 
in  combination  with  other  drugs — rhubarb,  scammony,  or  aloes — and  on 
account  of  its  intensely  bitter  taste  is  preferably  given  in  pills. 

Dose. — As  a  laxative,  0.10  to  0.30  gram  (2  to  5  grains),  and  as  a 
purgative,  0.30  to  0.60  gram  (5  to  10  grains). 

COLOCYNTHIDIS  EXTEACTUM;  U.  S. 

ExTBACT  OP  Colocynth. 

Remove  all  the  seeds  from  two  thousand  grams  (70  ounces  240  grains) 
colocynth,  which  must  be  quite  dry.  Reduce  the  pulp  to  coarse  powder 
and  macerate  it  with  five  thousand  grams  (about  12  pints)  of  diluted 
alcohol  for  four  days,  stirring  occasionally.  Press  out  all  the  liquor,  and 
strain  it  through  flannel.  Pack  the  residue  tightly  into  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator, cover  it  with  the  straining  cloth  used,  and  percolate  with  diluted 
alcohol  until  the  percolate  obtained,  together  with  the  macerate,  weighs 
ten  thousand  grams  (22  pounds  325  grains).  Recover  the  alcohol  by  dis- 
tillation in  the  usual  way,  discontinuing  the  process  when  six  thousand 
grams  (15  wine  pints  and  10^  fluidounces)  has  been  collected  in  the  re- 
ceiver.  Evaporate  the  residue  by  water-bath  heat  to  dryness  and  pow- 
der it* 
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COLCHICI  EXTRACTUM ;  B. 

Fresh  colchicum  root  is  peeled  and  bruised,  after  which  the  juice  is 
^pressed,  allowed  to  settle,  heated  to  100°  G.  (212°  F.),  strained 
through  flannel,  and  then  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  71°  C.  (160°  F.)  to  the  consistence  of  extract. 

Brown. 

Do8e.--0.03  to  0.16  gram  (i  to  2i  grains). 

COLCHICI  RADICIS  EXTRACTUM ;  U.  S. 

Extract  of  Colchicum. 

'  Take  five  hundred  grams  (17|-  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  colchicum  root 
in  No.  60  powder.  As  a  menstruum  use,  first,  a  mixture  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  grams  (6  ounces  75  grains)  acetic  acid,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  grams  (25^  fiuidounces)  water ;  this  mixture,  when  all 
used,  to  be  followed  by  water.  Moisten  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
grams  (about  S^  fiuidounces)  of  the  acetic  acid  mixture.  Pack  it  mod- 
erately in  a  cylindrical  percolator  made  of  glass.  Saturate  with  men- 
struum. Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Then  percolate  to  exhaustion. 
Evaporate  the  percolate  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  a  water-bath  at  not  above 
80°  C.  (176°  F.)  to  solid  extract. 
Brown.     Has  an  acetous  odor. 

Dose.— 0.03  to  0.10  gram  (^  to  1|  grain). 

COLCHICI  RADICIS  EXTRACTUM  FLDIDUM;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Colchicum  Root. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent— 17  U.  S. 
fiuidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fiuidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fiuidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about  7 
fiuidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  moderately  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the^r^  percokUe*  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second percokUe  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
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dissolve  it  in  the  first  percokUe.     Add  enough  of  the  menstruiim  to 

make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose* — 0.10  to  0.35  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  5  minims). 

COLCHIOI  RADICIS  TINCTURA. 

TiNCTUBB   OF   COLGHIGUM   RoOT. 

Moisten  ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  colchicum  root,  in  No.  30  powder, 
with  forty-five  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fluidounce)  diluted  alcohol.  Mac- 
erate twenty-four  hours.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and 
percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10 
fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose* — 0.3  to  1.3  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  20  minims). 

COLOHICI  VINUM  RADICIS ;  U.  S. 
Wink  op  Colchicum  Root. 

Moisten  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100  grains)  colchi- 
cum rooty  in  No.  30  powder,  with  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains,  or 
about  1^  fluidounce)  of  stronger  white  wine.  (See  page  1022.)  Pack 
it  moderately  tight  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  percolate  with  stronger 
white  wine  until  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains,  or  about 
10  fluidounces)  percolate  has  been  obtained. 

Do88>-^0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  30  minims). 

Oolohlol  Semen ;  U.  S. 

Colchicum  Seed. 

Zeitlosenaameny  G. ;  Semencea  de  Colchiquey  F. 

Origin* — Colchicum  arUumrKjUe^  Linn6  (MelanthacecB). 
H  ab  I  tat. — Europe. 
•     Part  used* — ^The  fully  ripe  seeds. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  83.  About  the  size  of 
white  mustard  seed.  Shrunken  seeds — collected  and  dried  before  fully 
ripe— should  be  rejected. 

Colchicum  seeds  are  extremely  tough,  and  can  be  powdered  only 
with  great  difficulty. 

When  made  from  properly  powdered  drug  the  preparations  of  col- 
chicum seed  are  about  double  the  strength  of  corresponding  preparations 
23 
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made  tiova  the  root,  using  the  s&ine  amount  of  drug  in  proportion  to  the 

menstruum.    Thus  fluid  extract  of  oolohioum  seed  should  be,  with  proper 

management  in  its  preparation,  about  twice  the  tberapeutio  strength  of 

~  ■  the   fluid    extract   of   colchicum    root. 

Although  diluted  alcohol  extracts  more 

or  less  of  the  medicinal  virtues  from 

even  unbroken  colchicum  seeds  by  the 

aid  of  heat,  the  exhaustion  of  the  drug 

f  cannot  be  perfectly  accomplished  un- 

less  the  seeds  are  properly  ground. 

Pros.  186-1 8a —Colobionm  Seed,  n»t^  **         -i.  .         mi        ,  ■    . 

nral  liie  and  enlarged,  ud  lonptodinal  COnttitUSntl. — The    dried    Seeds 

Nction,  «nla^^  contain  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  per 

cent,  colchicine  (see  under  title  "  Colohioi  Radix  ").     They  also  contain 

from  six  to  eight  per  cent,  fixed  oil. 

Medicinal    Properties  and   Uies.— See  under  title  "Colchici 
Radix." 

Dose. — From  0.05  to  0.35  gram  (1  to  5  grains),  best  given  in  the 
form  of  fiuid  extract. 


COLCHICI  SEMINIS  E2TRA0TUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Colchicuu  Seed. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent— 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  6  fluid- 
ounces  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then  perco- 
late. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the^r8{perco&[f&  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 

Dote. — 0.10  to  O.fi0  cubic  centimeter  (S  to  6  minims). 
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COLCHICI  [SEMINIS]  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBB   OF  COLCHICUM    [Seed]. 

Moisten  forty-five  grams  (1  ounce  257  grains)  colchicum  seed,  in 
No.  30  powder,  with  forty-five  grams  (about  1^  fiuidounce)  diluted  alco- 
hol ;  macerate  twenty-four  hours  ;  pack  moderately  in  a  cylindriosil 
percolator  and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams 
(10  ounces  255  grains,  measuring  about  10^  fluidounces)  tincture  has 
been  obtained. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  30  minims). 

COLCHIGI  SEMINIS  VINUM;  U.  S. 

WiiTB  OF  Colchicum  Sbsd. 

To  forty-five  grams  (1  ounce  257  grains)  colchicum  seed,  in  No.  20 
powder,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (about  9^  fluidounces) 
stronger  white  wine,  and  macerate  seven  days,  shaking  it  occasionally  ; 
then  filter  through  paper,  adding,  through  the  filter,  enough  stronger 
white  wine  (see  p.  1022)  to  make  the  filtered  liquid  weigh  three  hun* 
dred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains,  measuring  about  11^  fluidounces). 

Dose* — One  to  three  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  45  minims). 

Oolohloi  Flores. 

Colchicum  Flowebs. 

Origin. —  Colchicum  atUumncUe,  Linnd  (MslanthacecB). 

Habitat. — Europe. 

Description. — ^They  resemble  crocus  flowers,  are  six-parted,  with  a 
lilac  or  rose-colored  border,  and  a  whitish  tube  six  inches  or  more  long. 

Constituents. — When  carefully  dried  the  colchicum  flowers  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  colchicine,  over  one-third  per  cent,  having  been 
found  in  one  specimen,  which  is  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
root  contains,  and  a  little  over  the  maximum  amount  found  in  the  seeds 
(Nat.  Disp.). 

Colchicum  flowers  would  undoubtedly  be  more  convenient  to  pre- 
pare extracts,  etc.,  from  than  the  seeds,  which  are  so  extremely  tough 
that  they  can  be  powdered  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  are  liable  to 
be  of  widely  differing  degrees  of  fineness,  which  results  in  correspond- 
ing differences  in  strength  of  the  preparations  prepared  from  different 
lots. 

The  flowers,  however,  are  necessarily  dear* 
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(100)  parts.     The  whole  is  now  triturated  until  a  uniform  and  very  fine 
powder  is  obtained. 

The  same  product  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  of  the  fluid  extract  of  oonium  fruit 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  milk  sugar,  making  five  hundred  grams 
(17J  avoirdupois  ounces)  finished  product. 

Dose. — ^About  six  to  twenty  centigrams  (1  to  3  grains). 

CONII  [FRUCTUS]  EXTRACTUM  ALCOHOLICUM;  U.  S. 
Alcoholic  Extract  op  Conium  [Fbuit  ob  "  Seed  "]. 

Take  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  conium  fruit  in 
No.  30  powder.  As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol.  Moisten  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (of  fluidounces).  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindri- 
cal percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours. 
Percolate.  Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  17  fluidounces) 
oi  finst  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted 
or  until  one  thousand  and  fifty  grams  (39  fluidounces)  of  second  percolate 
has  been  obtained.  Add  fifteen  grams  (230  grains)  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  second  percolate  and  then  evaporate  it  to  a  soft  extract.  Mix 
this  with  the  first  percotatCy  evaporate  the  mixture  to  a  pilular  consist- 
ence, and  finally  add  five  per  cent,  glycerin. 

Practically  the  same  product  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fluid 
extract  of  conium  (fruit)  to  the  pilular  consistence  and  incorporating 
^ve  per  cent,  glycerin  with  the  solid  extract  remaining. 

Dose. — 0.02  to  0.06  gram  (^  to  1  grain). 

Nomenclature. — ^The  "  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Conium  '*  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  was  made  from  the  leaves  and  without 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  previous  to  evaporation.  The  conium  fruit,  as 
will  be  sees  in  the  statement  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  conium 
leaves,  is  liable  to  be  three  times  as  strong  as  the  latter.  The  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  has  for  its  object  the  conversion  of  the  alkaloid  as 
it  exists  naturally  in  the  drug  into  a  hydrochlorate  which  will  better 
withstand  the  heat  and  exposure  during  the  evaporation.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  the  new  alcoholic  extract  of  conium  a  preparation  that 
must  be  used  in  far  smaller  doses  than  required  of  the  preparation  whir.h 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  just  superseded  bore  the  same  name.  The  fact 
that  the  fruit  contains  more  of  the  alkaloids  than  the  leaves  is  not  the 
only  factor  which  renders  the  two  extracts  different  in  strength,  for  the 
disparity  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  solid  extract 
from  fruits  like  the  drug  under  consideration  is  much  smaller  than  the 
yield  from  leaves. 
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CONII  [FRUCTUS]  EXTEACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Conium  [Fruit]. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdu- 
pois  ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  niCTistruttm  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  hundred  grams  (about  4^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  5f  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.    Macerate  forty-eight  hours.   Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  Jirst  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Add  fifteen  grams  (231^  grains)  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  second 
percolate. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the^r«^  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

D080« — 0.12  to  0.3  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  5  minims). 

CONII  [FRUCTUS]  TINCTURA;  U.  S. 
Tincturk  of  CoKiuM  [Fruit]. 

Moisten  forty-five  grams  (1  ounce  257  grains)  oonium  fruit,  in  No. 
30  powder,  with  a  mixture  of  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  H  fluidounce) 
diluted  alcohol  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  centigrams  (18^  grains) 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours;  pack  moderately 
in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until 
three  hundred  grams  (about  10  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose. — One  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  60  minimB),  increasing 
if  necessary. 

Conil  Folia. 

COKIUM  LbAYXS. 

8(^ierlinffsmttery  G. ;  IhutUes  de  Cigui,  F. ;  Cieuta,  Sp. ;  OddrtsUad, 

Sw. ;  Hendock  Leaves, 

Origin* — Conium  mactUatum^  Linn4  (VmbettifercB), 

Habitat* — ^Europe^  North  America. 

Part  uaed.— The  leaves  gathered  from  the  plant  in  its  second  year. 
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Dsscriptiorii — They  are  dark  green,  smooth,  oval  ia  general  out- 
line, and  pinaately  decompound.   When  dried  they  are  much  wrinkled. 


Fios.  IBS,  IM.— LmI  and  leaflet  of  Comnin.    (LmI  rednoed ;  leaflet  natiinl  die.) 

have  a  pale,  bluiah-green  color,  a  disagreeable,  narcotic  odor,  and  a 
sweetish,  nauseating,  acrid  taste. 

Constituents! — The  conium  leaves  contain  the  same  alkaloids  as 
the  conium  fruit  ("  seeds  "),  but  in  extremely  small  proportions.  Their 
use  ought  to  be  discontinued  and  the  fruit  only  employed.  The  latter 
is  at  least  three  times  as  strong. 

CONII  CATAPLASMA ;   B. 

HbULOCC   PotrLTtCE. 

Coarsely  powdered  hemlock  leaf,  sixty  grams  (2  ounces) ;  flaxseed 
meal,  one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces)  ;  boiling  water,  six 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  (20  fluidounces).  Stir  the  mixed  powders 
into  the  water. 

Or  half  a  fluidounce  of  fluid  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  added  to 
eight  or  ten  ounces  of  linseed  poultice.  This  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
anodyne  to  the  mass  of  the  poultice,  but  ia  much  more  easily  absorbed, 
so  that  it  is,  perhaps,  eren  more  active  than  the  poultice  prepared  as 
above. 

Used  as  a  soothing  application  to  painful  Bwellinga ;  it  must  be  ap- 
plied with  caution  to  sores  and  ulcers. 
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CONII  EMPLASTRUM. 

CoNiuM  Plastbb. 

Mnplastrum  CicutcB — Hemlock  Plaster. 

Melt  together  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  ounoes  358  grains) 
lead  plaster,  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  yellow  wax,  and  ten  grams 
(154  grains)  resin  ;  then,  after  letting  the  plaster  mass  cool  somewhat, 
incorporate  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  alcoholic  extract  of  conium 
leaves,  previously  triturated  with  a  little  water  so  as  to  form  a  uniform 
smooth  paste. 

CONII  EXTB ACTUM;   B. 

EXTBACT   OF   COKIVH. 

Fresh  conium  leaves  are  bruised  in  a  stone  mortar,  a  little  water  be- 
ing sprinkled  over  the  drug  during  the  operation.  The  juice  is  ex- 
pressed, heated  to  the  boiling  point,  filtered,  and  then  evaporated  to 
extract,  either  in  a  vacuum  apparatus  by  the  aid  of  heat,  or  at  the  or« 
dinary  temperature  in  a  shallow  evaporating  dish  by  means  of  a  current 
of  air  directed  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Unless  prepared  with  extreme  care  the  preparation  is  worthless. 
Owing  to  its  uncertain  strength,  the  alkaloid  coniine  being  so  volatile, 
this  extract  of  conium  is  always  dangerous  to  use. 

Greenish  brown.     Yield  about  five  per  cent. 

D08e.— About  0.10  to  0.95  gram  (1^  to  4  grains). 

Nomenclature — Caution. — This  and  the  old  alcoholic  extract  of 
conium  ought  not  to  be  used.  They  are  taken  up  in  this  book  for  the 
sake  of  completeness,  and  especially  in  order  to  point  out  the  differences 
between  the  several  extracts  of  conium.  As  conium  is  a  potent  and 
dangerous  poison,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  ignore  the  recently  abolished 
extracts  before  they  have  entirely  passed  out  of  use,  especially  as  the 
new  '^  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Conium,"  having  the  same  name  as  the  one 
but  yesterday  dropped  from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  at  least  three  times  as 
strong  and  far  more  reliable  and  uniform,  for  if  the  old  extract  should 
be  prescribed,  basing  the  dose  on  the  average  strength  of  that  prepara- 
tion, the  new  extract  should  certainly  not  be  dispensed.  (See  Extr. 
Aconiti  Fol.) 

CONII  POLIORUM  EXTRACTUM  ALOOHOLICUM. 
Alcoholic  Extract  of  Goniuk  Leaves. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one«>twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 
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Greenish  brown.     Yield  about  twenty  per  cent. 

Dose. — About  0.10  to  0.20  gram  (1^  to  3  grains). 

This  preparation  was  official  in  the  late  PharmacopcBia  of  1870  under 
the  name  of  "  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Goniuro/'  this  title  being  now  given 
in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  to  a  much  more  powerful  preparation  made 
from  the  unripe  fruit  (so-called  "  Conium  Seed,"  or  "  Hemlock  Seed  "). 
See  "  Conii  Extractum  Alcoholicum/'  under  Gonii  Fructus. 

CONH  FOLIORUM  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDTJM. 
Flttid  Extbact  op  Conium  Leaves. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

D086a — 0.2  to  0.75  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  12  minims). 

COini  OLEUM  INFUSUM. 
Infused  Oil  of  Gonium. 

Beat  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  fresh  conium 
leaves  into  a  pulp  with  a  little  cotton-seed  oil.  Then  add  two  thousand 
grams  (70  ounces  240  grains)  cotton*seed  oil,  and  heat  the  mixture  on  a 
water-bath  until  all  the  moisture  has  evaporated.     Express  and  filter. 

Used  as  an  ingredient  of  anodyne  liniments. 

CONII  SUCCUS. 
Conium.  Juice. 

JSendock  Juice. 

Bruise  a  quantity  of  fresh  conium  loaves  ;  express  the  juice  ;  add  to 
it  one-third  of  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit.  Let  stand  seven  days,  and 
then  filter. 

DoSOt — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidrachm)  ;  a  very 
unreliable  preparation  which  ought  not  to  be  used. 

CONII  FOLIOEUM  TINCTURA  (Phab.  1870). 
Tincture  of  Conium  Leaves. 

Moisten  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  conium  leaves,  in  No.  30  powder,  with 
thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fiuidounce)  diluted  alcohol ;  pack  in  a  cylin- 
drical percolator  and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  two  hundred  and 
forty  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

D08e> — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidrachm). 
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CONII  UNGUENTUM. 
CoNiuM  Ointment. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  extract  of  conium,  previouslj  rubbed 
with  a  little  water  to  a  soft  paste^  with  two  hundred  and  ten  grains  (7 
ounces)  benzoinated  lard. 

Anodyne  application  for  external  use. 

CONII  VAPOR. 
CoNiuM  Inhalation. 

Mix  one  gram  (15  grains)  extract  of  conium,  one  gram  (15  grains) 
solution  of  potassa,  and  ten  grams  (^  fluidounce)  water.  Put  from  one 
to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  drops)  of  this  mixture  on  a  sponge, 
in  an  inhalation  apparatus,  so  that  the  vapors  from  boiling  water  may 
pass  over  it  and  then  be  inhaled. 

To  allay  cough  and  irritation  of  the  larynx  and  bronchise  in  bron- 
chitic  affections,  consumption,  etc. 

Convallaria  Majalis. 

CONYAXLABIA. — LiLT   OP   THE   VaIXBT. 

Maiblumen,  G. ;  Muguety  F. ;  LifjekonvcUjy  Sw. 

Origin. —  ConvcUlaria  mc^aliSy  hinn6  (XiiliaeecB). 

Habitat. — Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  the  United  States,  in  the 
Southeastern  States. 

«    Part  used. — ^The  rhizome. 

Description. — Whitish,  branched,  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill. 

Constituents. —  ConvaUamariny  a  bitter  glucoside,  which  has  been 
obtained  in  a  white  crystalline  powder  ;  and  an  acrid  principle,  canvcU- 
lariny  which  crystallizes  in  rectangular  prisms,  and  which  foams  in 
watery  solution  like  saponin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  drug  exerts  a  powerfully  stimulant  action 
on  the  heart,  and  the  fluid  extract  has  been  given  internally  or  hypoder- 
raically  injected,  with  benefit  in  collapse,  opium  narcosiSy  etc.  It  also 
possesses  purgative  properties  resembling  those  of  aloes.  It  has  further 
been  used  in  irUermittent /ever  and  epilepsy,  and  as  a  vermifuge. 

Dose* — 1  to  2.5  grams  (15  to  40  grains),  best  given  in  the  form  of 

fluid  extract. 
24 
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CONVALLARLE  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Convallaeia. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose.^ — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims)  ;  for  sub- 
cutaneous injection,  0.3  to  Ol5  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  8  minims). 

Copaiba ;  U.  S. 

Copaiba. 

CopaibcB  Oleoresina^  Oleo-resin  of  Copaiba/  Balsamum  CopaivcB — 
Copaivabalaamy  G. ;  CopahUy  Baume  ou  Oleo-resine  de  copahu^  F. ; 
Balsamo  de  copaiba,  Sp. ;  ITopaivabalsam,  S  w. ;  Bctlsam  of  Copaiba. 

Origin. —  Copaifera  Langsdorfiiy  Desfontaines,  and  other  species  of 
Copaifera  {Legum^inosoe), 

Habitat.— Brazil. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  86.  It  is 
not  a  "  balsam  "  but  an  oleoresin. 

Varietfes. — Para  copaiba  (Maranham,  Brazil,  copaiba)  is  the  best. 
It  is  pale  in  color  and  rich  in  volatile  oil,  containing  about  seventy  to 
eighty-five  per  cent.  Four  fluidrachms  of  this  copaiba  will  mix  clear 
with  1^  fiuidrachm  water  of  ammonia,  when  shaken  in  a  test-tube. 

Maracaibo  copaiba  (Colombia  copaiba)  is  thicker,  darker,  not  always 
clear. 

Constituents. —  Volatile  oil,  and  two  resins  which  are  dissolved  in 
the  oil.  One  of  the  resins  is  copaivio  a<nd.  This  is  crystallizable,  ^ 
faint  odor,  bitter  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol ;  soluble  also  in  ammonia,  with  which  the  oleo-resin  (balsam) 
mixes  clear  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  copaivic  acid  is  present.  Bal- 
sam of  copaiba  containing  enough  copaivic  acid  will  solidify  with  mag- 
nesia (see  Massa  Copaibse).  Clear,  thin-flowing  Para  copaiba,  rich  in 
volatile  oil,  has,  however,  been  met  with,  which  contains  no  copaivic 
acid. 

Maracaibo  copaiba  contains  metacopaivic  acid  instead  of  copaivic 
acid,  does  not  mix  clear  with  ammonia,  and  does  not  solidify  with  mag- 
nesia. It  is  also  poor  in  volatile  oil,  containing  little  more  than  half  as 
much  as  the  Para  copaiba. 

The  most  active  constituent  is  supposed  to  be  the  volatile  oil.  The 
copaivic  acid,  however,  is  also  said  to  have  great  medicinal  activity. 
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The  more  of  volatile  oil  the  copaiba  contains,  the  lighter  is  its  color,  the 
lower  its  specific  gravity,  and  the  stronger  its  odor.  When  pld,  by  the 
evaporation  of  .volatile  oil,  the  copaiba  gets  darker  and  thicker,  and  has 
a  weaker  odor. 

» 

Adulterations. — Copaiba  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  in  the  past  was, 
frequently  adulterated  with  fixed  oils,  principally  castor-oil,  alcohol, 
turpentine,  other  oleo-resinous  mixtures,  volatile  oils,  etc.  When  a 
sample  evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a  clear  brittle  resin;  no  foreign  odor 
can  be  detected  when  a  few  drops  of  the  copaiba,  dropped  on  filter  paper, 
are  cautiously  warmed  ;  it  mixes  clear  with  ammonia  and  solidifies  with 
magnesia  ;  and  it  holds  the  pharmacopoeia!  test  for  detecting  gurjun 
balsam  ;  then  the  copaiba  is  of  good  quality. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Copaiba  is  eliminated  through  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  kidneys,  and  skin,  and  is  expec- 
torant, blennorrhetic,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  almost  altogether 
employed  in  gonorrhoea  after  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  Seldom 
used  in  any  of  the  other  diseases  in  which  it  is  useful,  on  account  of 
its  bad  taste  and  the  disagreeable  eructations  which  follow  its  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  a  good  stimulant  in  chronic  bronchorrhosa. 

Dose. — 0.66  to  4  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  60  minims),  in  capsules 
or  emulsion,  alone  or  combined  with  oil  of  cubebs  or  of  sandal-wood, 
and  repeated  eYery  four  to  six  hours. 

COPAIBA  MASSA;  U.  S. 

Copaiba  Mass. 

ji 

JPOuhB  CopaibcB,  imO— Solidified  Copaiba. 

Shake  one  thousand  grams  (3d  ounces  120  grains)  Maracaibo  copaiba 
thoroughly,  from  time  to  time,  for  an  hour  with  sixty  grams  (2  fluid- 
ounces)  of  distilled  water.  Then  let  it  stand  until  the  water  separates 
from  the  balsam.  Decant  the  balsam,  separating  the  last  by  means  of 
a  separatory  funnel.  Mix  nine  hundred  and  forty  grams  (33  ounces 
70  grains)  of  this  balsam  intimately  with  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains) 
light  magnesia,  and  set  the  mixture  aside  until  it  forms  a  solid  semi- 
translucent  mass,  stiff  enough  to  be  formed  into  pills. 

The  success  of  the  process  depends  very  much  upon  the  quality  of 
the  materials.  The  copaiba  must  be  one  that  is  rich  in  copaivic  acid 
(resin)  rather  than  in  volatile  oil,  and  which  also  contains  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  unless  the  magnesia  contains  enough  moisture.  The 
magnesia  must  be  one  that  has  not  been  *^  dead-bumt,"  but  which  is 
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capable  of  becoming  hydrated  and  then  acted  upon  by  the  copaivio 
acid.  The  application  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  will  hasten  the  process. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains). 

•  • 

COPAIBJE  MIXTQEA  OOMPOSITA. 

Compound  Copaiba.  Mixtubb. 

LafayeU^B  Mixture^  Chaptnan*8  Mixture  Improved. 

Mix  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  copaiba  and  fifteen 
grams  (^  ounce)  volatile  oil  of  cubeb  by  trituration  in  a  Wedgewood 
mortar  with  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  glycerite  of  yolk 
o^  6ggs.  Then  add  gradually  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluid- 
ounces)  syrup  of  peppermint  water^  and  triturate  briskly  until  a  perfect 
jnixture  is  obtained.  Then  add,  with  continued  stirrings  sixty  cubic  cen- 
timeters (2  fluidounces)  solution  of  potassa,  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1 
fluidounce)  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  sixty  cubic  centimeters 
(2  fluidounces)  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  and  sufficient  peppermint  water  to 
make  the  whole  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces). 

Dose. — Four  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

CopaibaD  Oleum;  IT.  S. 

Oil  op  Copaiba. 

CopaibcB  JEkheroleuTn —  Volatile  Oil  of  Copaihcu 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  235. 
Dose* — 0.6  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (10  to  15  minims). 

GkipaibaD  Reslna ;  IT.  S. 

Copaiba  Rissin. 

^^  The  residue  left  after  distilling  o£E  the  volatile  oil  from  copaiba." 

It  consists  of  copcdvic  acid. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  280. 

Coptis. 

COPTIS. 

Coptidia   Trifolim  Herha — Gelhe  Ntessiourz^  G.  ;   Coptide^  F.  ;  Gold- 

thread. 

Origin* — Goptis  trifoUa^  Salisbury  {RanunctdacecB). 
Habitat*— North  America,  and  Northern  Europe,  and  Asia. 
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Part  used. — ^The  entire  plant. 

Description. — Leaves  trifoliate,  the  leaflets  being  about  one  centi- 
meter (f  inch)  longy  three-Iobed.  The  rhizome  is  threadlike,  and  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow  color.  The  flower  (single)  is  yellowish-white.  In- 
odorous.    Taste  bitter. 

Constituents. — It  contains  the  yellow  crystalline  alkaloid  berbe- 
rincy  a  white  alkaloid  called  ccptiney  besides  resin,  etc  It  contains  no 
tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  a  powerful,  pure,  bitter  tonic,  used  like 
quassia  or  gentian,  as  a  stomachic  and  appetizer  in  dy^pq^a^  want  of 
appetite  during  convalescence,  etc. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  best  administered  in 
the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

COPTIDIS  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDHM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Coptis. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent— ^17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Ooptis  Teeta. 

East  Indian  Goptis. 

Ccptidis  Teetas  JRhizoma — Miahmi  Bitter^  Tita, 

Origin. —  Coptis  Teeta,  Wallich  {HanunculacecB), 

Habitat. — East  India. 

Part  used. — The  rhizome. 

Description. — Tita  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and  occurs  in 
pieces  twenty-five  to  fifty  millimeters  (1  to  2  inches)  long.  Some- 
times it  is  branched  at  the  crown,  and  bears  remains  of  leaf -stalks  and 
rootlets,  giving  it  a  rough,  spiny  appearance.  It  is  yellowish-brown,  and 
frequently  contorted.  Wood,  bright  yellow.  Inodorous.  Intensely 
bitter. 

Constituents. — It  contains  more  berberine  than  any  other  drug 
known— eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  having  been  obtained. 

Properties. — ^It  is  a  pure  bitter  tonic. 
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ComlHnm. 

•  COSAI.. 

Either  white  or  red,  oontaijis  about  eighty-three  per  cent,  oaloium 
carbonate,  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  magnesium  carbonate,  seven  to 
eight  per  cent,  animal  water  ;  and  in  the  red  ooral  about  four  per  cent, 
of  ferric  oxide. 

Finely  powdered  coral  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth- 
powder. 

Coriandrum ;  V.  S. 

COBIAHDEB. 

Ooriandri  ^Fitti^ut — Koriander,  G.  and  Sw. ;   Coriandn,  F. ;   Cilan- 
tro,  Sp. 
Origin. —  Coriandrum  aativum,  Linn4  ( UmbeliiJ'enB). 
Habitat. — Southern  Europe  ;  onltivated. 
Part  used.— The  fruit. 

Description. — See  the  Ph&rmaoopoeia,  page  87.  The  coriander 
fruits,  like  many  others, 
are  commonly  but  errone- 
ously called  "seeds."  Their 
agreeable  aroma  is  brought 
out  plainly  by  crushing 
them. 

ConstKuents. — From 
one-half  to  one  per  cent. 
volatile  oil  is  the  only  im- 
portant one.  The  fruit  also  contains  about  thirteen  per  cent,  fixed 
oil 

Medicinal  Uses. — Coriander  is  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  csrmina- 
tire.  It  is  used  almost  aUogether  as  a  flavoring  exoipient  with  other 
remedies,  or  as  a  corrective  to  prevent  the  griping  effects  of  senna  and 

Dose.— 0.5  to  2  grams  (10  to  30  minims),  or  according  to  taste. 

CXJBIANDRI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Cobiaitdxs. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 
As  a  menttntum  use  alcohol. 
Dose.— One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (16  to  30  miDtms). 
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Ooriandrl  Oleum ;  U.  S. 

Oil  of  Cqbiandes. 

Ccriandri  .JSXIierokum —  Volatile  Oil  of  Coriander, 

Description* — See  the  PharmacopcBia,  page  236. 

Carminative  in  doses  of  .0.05  to  0.3  cubio  centimeter  (1  to  5  minims). 

CORIANDEI  SPIRITUS. 

Spibit  of  Cobiandss, 

Mix  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  oil  of  coriander  with  two 
hundred  and  seventy  cubic  centimeters  (9  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

DoS0« — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidrachm). 

Coriarla. 

COBIABIA. 

CoriaruB  Folia —  Currier^  Sumach, 

Origin. —  Coriaria  mf/rti/oliay  Linn^  {Coriariacece). 

Habitat* — Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa. 

Part  used* — The  leaves. 

Description* — They  are  twenty-five  to  forty  millimeters  (1  to  1^ 
inch)  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  bluish  green,  smooth,  shin- 
ing on  the  upper  surface  ;  on  the  under  surface,  pale  green.  Inodorous. 
Taste  astringent,  bitter,  somewhat  acrid.     (See  Fig.  505,  page  915.) 

Constituents* — Tannin,  and  an  exceedingly  bitter,  poisonous,  neu- 
tral principle  called  corior-mt/rtiny  crystallizing  in  white,  colorless  prisms, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Properties* — A  violent  poison,  resembling  picrotoxin  in  its  effects. 
Three  grains  of  coriO'tnyrtin  killed  a  large  dog,  and  -fy  grain  killed  a 
rabbit  in  twenty-five  minutes. 

Uses* — Not  medicinally  employed.  Said  to  be  sometimes  found 
among  senna  leaves. 

Oomns ;  U*  S. 

COBNUS. 

Comus  JFtoridcB  Badicia  Cortex^Dogwood  Bark,  Boxwood  Bark. 
Origin. —  Oorntuflorida,  Linn6  (ComacecB). 


:, — North  America. 
Part  used* — ^The  inner  bark  of  the  root. 
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Description. — See  the  Phannacopoeiay  page  87. 

When  the  bark  is  freshly  broken  the  fractured  surfaces  appear  either 
pinkish  or  whitish.  Some  pieces  have  remains  of  the  brownish  suber 
adhering  in  spots  on  the  outside,  or  thin  portions  of  the  white  wood  on 
the  inner  side.  Odor  slight,  reminding  of  tan-bark ;  taste  bitter  and 
astringent.     (See  Fig.  653,  page  1102.) 

Constituents* — The  drug  contains  a  bitter  principle  called  comin 
or  comic  acidy  which  has  been  obtained  in  white,  silky,  needle-like 
crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
altered  or  destroyed  by  exposure  to  air  or  heat,  and  therefore  a  decoc- 
tion of  dogwood  (Phar.  1870)  is  not  a  proper  preparation  to  make,  nor 
would  an  aqUeous  extract  be.  The  drug  also  contains  a  crystallizable 
resinous  substance,  and  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  drug  belongs  to  the  class  of  vegetable  bit- 
ters.    It  is  tonic  and  stomachic,  and  somewhat  astringent  in  its  action. 

Dose. — 1.3  to  4  grams  (20  to  60  grains)  of  the  powder. 

CORN  US  FLORIDA  DECOCTUM. 
Decoction  of  Cobnus  Flobida. 

From  thirty  grams  (or  about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces).  (See  direc- 
tions on  page  399.) 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870.  It  is  an  un- 
scientific preparation. 

Dose* — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidrachms). 

CORNUS  FLORIDA  EXTRACTUM. 

EXTBACT   OF   COBKUS   FlOBIDA. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains)  three  times  a  day. 

CORNUS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Oobnus  [Flobida]. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fiuidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  9k  first  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  two  hiindred  grams  (about  8|> 
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fluidounces)  alcohol,  two  hundred  grams  (about  6f  fluidounces)  water, 
and  one  hundred  grams  (about  3^  avoirdupois  ounces)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  hundred  grams  (about  4{-  (luidounoes)  alcohol  in  every  one 
hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  5^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  XkiQ  first  menstruum,.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  perco* 
lator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  th&  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  menstruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose- — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Comus  Ciroinata. 

COBNUS   ClBCmATA, — RoUND-LsAVSD  DoQWOOIX 

Comus  CircinatcB  Cortex. 

Origin. —  Comus  circinatay  L'Her  (Cornacece). 
Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used. — Bark. 

Description. — Thin,  greenish-gray,  or  brownish-gray  quills  or 
troughs,  marked  by  corky  warts  ;  inner  surface  cinnamon  colored. 

Constituents. — Comin,  tannin,  resin,  etc. 

Properties  and  Doses. — Similar  to  those  of  Cornus  Florida. 

Oopiius  Serioea. 

CoKsvB  Sebicba. — Swamp  Dogwood. 

Comus  SericecB  Cortex. 

Origin. —  Comus  sericeay  L'Her  (Cornacece). 
Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used.— Bark. 

Description. — Thin  purplish-brown,  or  grayish  quills  or  troughs. 
Resembles  the  Cornus  florida,  and  especially  the  Cornus  circinata. 

Constituents,  Properties,  and  Doses.— Similar  to  those  of  Cor- 
nus florida. 
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Oorydalis. 

COBTDALIS. 

Dicentrw  Tuber  a — Turkey  Corny  Turkey  Pea^  Squirrel  Cam. 

Origin. — Dicentra  canadensisy  De  Candolle  (MtmariizeecB). 

Habitat. — North  America^  north  of  Kentucky. 

Part  used.— The  tubers.  , 

Description. — Round,  from  three  to  twelve  millimeters  (^to  ^inch) 
in  diameter,  gum-like,  of  a  tawny  yellowish  color,  and  semitranslucent ; 
internally  whitish-yellow  ;  horny  ;  inodorous  ;  taste  persistently  bitter. 

Some  tubers  are  dark  brownish,  opaque,  and  vary  in  .diameter  from 


Fios.  19&-90^ — ^Corydalifl,  large  Bpecimens,  natural  sise ;   a,  upper,  &,  aide,  and  e,  lower 

■uitace  of  the  united  tubers. 

twelve  millimeters  (^  inch)  down  to  the  size  of  barley  grains.  Manr 
are  found  to  consist  of  two  triangular  halves,  with  a  small  round  body 
between. 

These  various  forms  are  found  attached  to  each  other  by  rootlets, 
showing  them  to  be  from  the  same  plant. 

Constituents. — An  alkaloid  called  corydaliney  which  is  very  bitter, 
and  in  the  drug  exists  combined  with  fumaric  acid,  Corydalis  also 
contains  acrid  resin,  bitter  extractive,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Corydalis  is  a  bitter  tonic,  diuretic,  and  altera- 
tive, much  employed  in  cases  of  syphilis  and  other  conditions  of  debUUy 
when  tonics  are  indicated. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains),  best  administered  in 
the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

COEYDALIS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Cobtoalis. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 1 7|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  men^ruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 
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Goto. 

CoTo  Babk. 
Coto  Cortex. 

Origin. — Some  unknown  South  American  tree. 

Habitat.— Bolivia. 

Description. — The  bark  is  in  pieces  of  from  ten  to  sixty  oeDti' 
meters  (4  to  34  iDohes)  length,  three  to  ten  centimeters  (1  to  4  inches) 
breadth,  and  about  twelve  to  eighteen  — 

millimeters  {\  to  }  inch)  thickness. 
Grayish-brown  on  the  outer  surface, 
brown  internally,  and  rust-brown  on 
the  inner  surface.  Golden  yellow 
spots  abound  in  the  fracture.  It  b 
fibrous,  firm,  and  somewhat  tough. 
Odor  aromatic,  reminding  of  cinna- 
mon and  mace  ;  taste  aromatic,  pun- 
gent, bitter,  acrid.  The  powder  is 
irritating. 

Constituents.— A  bitter,  acrid 
principle  called  cotoin,  of  a  pale  yel- 
low color.  This  substance  is  crystal- 
lizable  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
boiling  water.  The  bark  also  con- 
tains a  yellowish,  pungent,  volatile 
oil  and  two  resins,  one  of  which  is 
acrid.     It  contains  no  tannin. 

Properties  and  Uses.— Highly- 
recommended  as  a  remedy  for  cumU 
and  chronic  diarrhoBO, 

Dose. — 0.06    to   1   irram  (1  to    15    ^O-  aoa— Tm*  Goto  Bwk.     Oat«r  «ur- 
,     ,  °  ^  fMa,  utnnl  wlan. 

grains).    . 

Paba.coto  Babk  is  thicker  than  true  ooto  bark,  and  has  a  fainter 
odor.  It  contains  paracotoin,  leucotm,  oxyleucotin,  hydrocotoin,  vola- 
tile oil,  etc.  Its  medicinal  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
"genuine  ooto  bark,"  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  effective. 

COTO  ABSTRACTUM. 
Abbtbagt  of  Goto  Bare. 
This  is  prepared  from  fluid  extract  of  ooto  made  without  glycerin, 
using  two  liters  (66  fluidounces)  of  the  fluid  extract  to  make  one 
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thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  of  the  abstraoty  and  adding 
sugar  of  milk,  as  described  under  the  title  '*  Abstracta.'' 

GOTO  EXTRACTLTM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Coto  Babk. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  IT.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  2L first  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  three  hundred  grams  (about 
12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  and  one  hundred  grams  (about  d^  avoirdupois 
ounces)  glycerin.  As  a  second  menstruum,  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alco- 
hol to  every  one  hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7  fluidounces  of 
the^r^^  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Satu- 
rate with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the 
first  percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and 
then  dissolve  it  in  the.  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  men- 
struum to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or 
17  fluidounces). 

Do86« — 0.05  to  one  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  15  minims). 

Creasotum ;  U.  S. 

Cbbasote. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  87. 

One  of  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Ob- 
tained by  fractional  distillation  from  wood  tar. 

Unlike  carbolic  acid,  pure  creasote  does  not  coagulate  albumen  or 
collodion.  A  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  creasote  and  glycerin  is 
clear  ;  but  when  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  it  gets  turbid  and 
the  creasote  separates  out  again.  Carbolic  acid  and  glycerin  will  re- 
main clear  when  mixed  with  water  in  the  same  proportions.  Its  be- 
havior toward  ferric  chloride,  as  described  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  affords 
another  distinction  from  carbolic  acid.  * 

"  Beech  wood  creasote  "  is  of  superior  quality. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Creasote  is  used  internally  mainly  to  check 
vomiting.  It  is  also  useful  in  diarrhoeas  in  which  the  stools  appear  to 
have  undergone  fermentation  and  are  of  a  frothy  appearance. 
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Creasote  solution  is  also  used  in  inhalations  in  bronchorrhcea  ao- 
companying  chronic  bronchitis  or  consumption. 

Pledgets  of  cotton  dipped  in  creasote  and  placed  in  the  cavity  of 
carious  teeth  are  often  used  to  relieve  toothache. 

Dose* — 0.06  to  0.125  gram  (1  to  2  drops)  in  pill  or  emulsion,  or  in 
aromatic  water. 

CREASOTI  AQUA;  U.S. 
Cbeasotb  Water. 

Shake  four  grams  (^  ounce)  creasote  in  a  bottle  with  four  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  of  distilled  water  until  dissolved. 
Then  filter  through  a  paper-filter  previously  well .  wetted  with  distilled 
water. 

A  good  form  for  administering  creasote. 

Dose* — ^Four  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

CEEASOTI  INHALATIO. 

Gbbasote  Inhalation. 

Mix  twenty  centigrams  (about  3  drops)  of  creasote  with  four  cubic 
centimeters  (about  1  fluidrachm)  of  alcohol  and  thirty  cubic  centimeters 
(1  fiuidounce)  of  water,  and  inhale  in  the  form  of  a  spray. 

Greta  Proparata ;  IT.  S. 

PsEPABED  Chalk. 

See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  88. 

Chalk  freed  from  coarse,  heavy  particles  by  means  of  elutriation. 

It  is  usually  in  small  cones,  white,  of  a  faint  earthy  odor  and  taste  ; 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Gives  a  copious  effervescence  with  di- 
lute acids,  and  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid,  with  but 
slight  residue. 

Should  be  free  from  gritty  particles. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Antacid.  Prepared  chalk  is  useful  in  diar* 
rhceas  with  acidity  of  the  discharges.  Itf  is  often  combined  with  other 
remedies,  as  with  opium,  kino,  etc.  It  is  an  antidote  for  poisoning  by 
acidSf  especially  oxalic  acid,  with  which  it  forms  the  insoluble  oxalate 
of  lime. 

Dosei— -0.5  to  i  grams  (10  to  60  grains),  in  powder  or  suspended  in 
mucilage. 
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CRET^  MISTDEA ;  IT.  S. 
Chalk  Mixture. 

Triturate  thirty  grams  (1  ounoe  25  grains)  compound  chalk  powder 
with  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  cinnamon  water  and  sixty 
cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  water,  gradually  added,  until  thor- 
oughly mixed. 

Must  be  freshly  made  whenever  wanted  for  use,  as  it  does  not  keep. 

Popular  remedy  in  summer  diarrhoeas  of  children. 

Dose. — Five  to  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  12  fluidrachms). 

CRET^  PULVIS  COMPOSITUS;  U.S. 

CoMPouNi)  Chalk  Powdeb. 

Mix  nine  grams  (139  grains)  prepared  chalk,  six  grams  (92^  grains) 
powdered  acacia,  and  fifteen  grams  (231^  grains)  powdered  sugar. 

Used  only  for  preparing  chalk  mixture.  The  quantities  given  above 
make  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces) 
of  chalk  mixture. 

CRET^   PULVIS  AROMATIOUS. 
Aromatic  Chalk  Powder. 

Mix  eleven  grams  (170  grains)  prepared  chalk,  four  grams  (62  grains) 
powdered  cinnamon,  three  grams  (46  grains)  powdered  nutmeg,  three 
grams  (46  grains)  Spanish  saffron,  1.50  gram  (23  grains)  powdered 
cloves,  one  gram  (15  grains)  powdered  cardamom,  and  twenty-five  grams 
(386  grains)  powdered  sugar. 

Do8e> — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains). 

ORET^  PULVIS  AROMATIOUS  CUM  OPIO, 

Aromatic  Chalk  Powder  with  Opium. 

Mix  one  gram  (15  grains)  powdered  opium  thoroughly  with  thirty- 
nine  grams  (1  ounce  164  grains)  aromatic  chalk  powder. 
Dose* — ^One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 

CRET^  TROCHISCI;  U.  S. 

ChAlk  Troches. 

Mix  thoroughly  twenty-six  grams  (400  grains)  prepared  chalk,  6.50 
grams  (100  grains)  powdered  acacia,  one  gram  (15  grains)  nutmeg,  in 
fine  power,  and  thirty-nine  grams  (600  grains)  powdered  sugar.  Then 
make  a  mass  by  adding  gradually  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
kneading  with  the  pestle.     Divide  this  mass  into  one  hundred  troches. 
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Crocus ;  n*  S. 

Saf^bon. 

Croci  Stigmata — Sqfran^  G.  and  F.  ;  Azafran,  Sp. ;  Saffran^  Sw.  ; 

Spanish  Scfffrotiy  True  Saffron, 

Origin. —  Crocus  sativus,  Linn6  {Iridacece). 
Habitat. — Spain,  France,  etc.  ;  cultivated. 
Part  used. — ^The  stigmas  alone. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  88. 

"  Spanish  saffron,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade,  is  richly  orange  brown, 
soft,  flexible,  not  dry  and  harsh,  has  a  strong  peculiar  odor,  and  an  aro* 
matic  bitterish  taste,  and  when  chewed  colors  the 
saliva  deep  golden  yellow.  The  style  bears  three 
stigmas,  and  these  stigmas  constitute  the  drug, 
and  although  they  are  usually  united,  having  been 
picked  with  a  portion  of  the  style  attached,  there 
must  not  be  a  considerable  portion  of  the  styles 
in  the  drug.  The  styles  are  yellow — much  lighter 
in  color  than  the  stigmas,  which  alone  are  the 
valuable  part. 

Adulterations  and  Substitutions. — Owing 

to  the  high  price  of  Spanish  saffron  it  is  often 
adulterated,  or  substituted  by  cheaper  substances 
bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  it.  As  it  re- 
quires from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  flowers  to  get 
one  pound  of  the  stigmas,  it  is  readily  understood 
how  the  drug  becomes  so  expensive. 

The  ray-florets  of  calendula,  the  flowers  of  carthamus  tinctorius, 
etc.,  have  been  used  as  adulterations,  but  they  are  readily  detected  by 
any  one  having  any  familiarity  with  the  appearance  of  saffron.  By 
dropping  a  pinch  of  the  suspected  saffron  on  the  surface  of  some  warm 
water  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  true  saffron  stigma  will  be  brought  out. 

To  make  the  saffron  heavy  it  is  sometimes  loaded  by  dressing  it  with 
colored  carbonate  of  lime.  This  fraud  is  also  detected  by  putting  the 
saffron  in  clear  water,  which  will  become  turbid  immediate! v  if  chalk  is 
present. 

Although  true  saffron  has  a  greasy  feel  and  touch,  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  fixed  oil.  Spurious  saffron  is  sometimes  treated  with  oil  in 
order  to  imitate  the  appearance  and  feel  of  the  genuine.  This  is  de- 
tected by  a  grease  spot  being  left  by  it  on  unsized  paper. 

Varieties* — Austrian  saffron  is  the  finest,  because  it  consists  of  the 


Figs.  904-206.— SafAron, 
natural  size.  Stigma,  en- 
larged, and  papilln  of  mar- 
gin ox  stigmai  still  more 
enlarged. 
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stigmas  alone,  no  portion  of  the  style  being  present  in  it.  Next  comes 
the  Gatinais  saffron^  from  France  ;  then  other  French  saffron,  and 
Spanish  and  Italian.  The  bulk  of  the  saffron  sold  in  this  country  is 
Spanish. 

Saffron  of  good  quality  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. So-called  "  American  saffron  "  is  not  saffron  at  all,  but  aafflower 
— the  flowers  of  carthamus  tinctorius  (see  Carthamus).  So  general  is  the 
substitution  of  carthamus  for  crocus  that  it  appears  to  be  commonly  be- 
lieved that  the  American  saffron  is  not  only  the  article  meant  by  the 
term  saffron,  but  that  it  is  the  kind  obtained  from  crocus  sativus. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Saffron  is  seldom  employed  for  other  purposes 
than  that  of  a  coloring  agent. 

It  is  a  stimulant  aromatic,  possessing  some  anodyne  and  antispas- 
modic properties. 

Dose* — 0.3  to  2  grams  (5  to  30  grains)  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

CEOCI  TINCTURA;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBB  OP  Saffron. 

Moisten  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  saffron  with  thirty  cubic  centimeters 
(1  fluidounce)  diluted  alcohol  ;  macerate  twenty-four  hours  ;  pack  it 
tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol 
until  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces,  or  about  10  fluidounces)  tincture 
has  been  obtained. 

Dose* — Four  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  %  fluidrachms). 

Cubeba ;  V.  S. 

CUBEB. 

CubebcB  Fructus — Kuhehen^  G.  ;   Cub^bcy  Poivre  a  quetiey  F.  ;   Cubeba^ 

Sp.  ;  KubebeTy  S  w. ;   Ctibebs,  Cubeb  Berries, 

Origin* — Ctcbeba  officinalis^  Miquel  {Pipercuiece). 

Habitat* — Java  ;  cultivated. 

Part  used* — The  unripe  fruit,  dried. 

Description* — See  the  Pharmacopoaia,  page  88. 

Cubeb  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  black  pepper,  dark  grayish- 
brown,  often  covered  with  an  ash-gray  bloom,  very  much  wrinkled  on 
the  outside  by  the  drying  of  the  fleshy  covering,  the  wrinkles  radiating 
from  the  stalk  ;  internally  light  colored,  hollow,  either  empty  or  contain- 
ing a  shrunken  undeveloped  seed.  Odor  strong,  aromatic^  somewhat 
reminding  of  thyme  and  of  camphor  ;  taste  bitter,  pungent. 
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A  good  drug  ia  reoogoiied  by  the  strong  odor  bronght  out  when 
the  berries  are  crushed.  A  drug  ooutaining  a  considerable  quantitj'  of 
stalks,  or  of  pale,  smooth, 
ripe  berries,  which  look  dry 
wheu  brokea,  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Adulterants  of  oubeba 
have  not  been,  met  with  id 
this  country. 

Conttituentt.— A  vola- 

tite   oU,    of   which    the   drug    *3^!!^  "**  longitadin»l  i 

yields  all  the  way  from  four 

to  fifteen  per  cent.,  four  per  cent.  r«sin  (including  the  cubeMc  acid), 

some  cubtbin,  fixed  oil,  etc 

The  volatile  oil  ia  the  most  important  constituent.  For  description, 
see  Cudebce  Oleum.  Cubebic  acid  is  present  to  the  extent  of  about  one 
per  cent.,  oonatituting  one-fourth  of  the  resiu  of  the  oubeb,  the  remain- 
ing three-fourths  being  indifferent  resin.  [According  to  other  author- 
ities  the  drug  contains  3.4  per  cent,  cubebio  acid,  besides  ii.5  per  cent, 
fvn'n.]  The  resins  are  said  to  possess  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
drug  in  common  with  the  volatile  oil. 

Cubebin  is  a  crystallisable  substance.     It  has  no  medicinal  effect. 

Mfldicinal  Usst. — In  moderate  doses  it  is  a  spicy  aromatic  and 
stomachic,  and  increases  the  appetite.  In  overdoses  it  causes  gastro- 
intestinal irritation. 

It  is  a  useful  stimulant  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  fauces  in 
chronic  pharyngitit,  andof  the  bronchial  tubes  in  chronic  broju;hiti»  ;  it 
is  much  used  as  an  ingredient  of  various  troches  used  in  these  troubles. 

It  is  mainly  employed,  however,  in  gonorrhcea,  and  may  be  used  in 
alt  stages.     It  is  often  combined  with  cOpaiba. 

It  is  also  useful  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  etc 

Dote. — 0.5  to  10  grams  (10  grains  to  3^  drachms)  in  powder  inclosed 
in  wafer  or  capsule. 

OUBEBA  EXTRACTUM. 

EXTBACT  OF  CrBEB. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence. 

Brownish  black. 

Dot*. — 0.5  to  %  grama  (6  to  30  grains),  several  times  a  day. 
26 
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CUBEB^  EXTR ACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Eztbact  of  CuBEa 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with'  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams  (about 
5^  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  ^Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces) 
oi  t\\Q  first  percokUe.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  ih&  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose- — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims).    ' 

CUBEB^  OLEO-RESINA;  U.  S. 
Olbo-besin  of  Cubeb. 

Pack  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  cubeb,  in  No.  60 
powder,  into  a  cylindrical  percolator,  constructed  with  tight  cover  and 
a  receptacle  adapted  to  operations  with  volatile  menstrua  (see  page  721), 
and  percolate  it  slowly  with  stronger  ether  until  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (about  1  liter,  or  34  fluidounces)  of  percolate  has  been  ob- 
tained. Distil  off  the  greater  portion  of  the  ether,  and  expose  the  resi- 
due for  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  until 
the  remaining  ether  has  disappeared.  The  •  product  is  then  put  into  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  to  stand  until  it  ceases  to  deposit  wax  and  crys- 
talline matter  (cubebin),  after  which  the  oleo-resin  is  poured  off. 

The  product  is  dark  brown  and  consists  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  some 
fixed  oil,  and  coloring  matter.  The  yield  is  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent.     Should  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles. 

Do86. — 0.25  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (4  to  30  minims). 

CUBEB^  SYETJPUS. 

Sybxtp  of  Cubeb. 

Triturate  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  fluid  extract  of 
cubeb  with  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  precipitated  phosphate  of  calcium, 
and  add  gradually,  with  continued  trituration,  four  hundred  and  eighty 
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/ .         — 

cubic  centimeters  (16  fluidounces)  water.     Filter.     In  the  filtrate  dis- 
solve six  hundred  grams  (20  ounces)  sugar,  without  the  aid  of  heat. 

Used  as  an  ingredient  of  cough  mixtures. 

Dose* — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachVns). 

CUBEB^  TmCTUKA;  U.  S. 

TmCTUBB   OF   CUBEB. 

Moisten  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  powdered  oubeb  with 
thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  diluted  alcohol  ;  macerate 
twenty-four  hours ;  pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  per- 
colate with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255 
grains,  or  about  11  fluidounces)  tincture  is  obtained. 

This  tincture  is  thirty-three  per  cent,  weaker  than  that  of  the  Phar- 
macopcBia  of  1870.     The  menstruum  should  have  been  alcohol. 

Dose* — Two  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2  fluidrachms). 

CUBEB^  TROCHISCI ;  D.  S. 

GlTBBB   TbOCHES. 

Mix  thoroughly  3.25  grams  (50  grains)  oleo-resin  of  cubeb,  one  gram 
(15  grains)  oil  of  sassafras,  twenty-six  grams  (400  grains)  extract  of 
glycyrrhiza,  in  fine  powder,  thirteen  grams  (200  grains)  powdered 
acacia,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  syrup  of  tolu  to  form  a  proper  mass, 
from  which  make  one  hundred  troches. 

One  every  few  hours  in  bronchitis,  etc. 

Cubebad « Olenin ;  U.  S. 

Oil  of  Cubbb. 
Cubebas  JEtheroleum —  Volatile  Oil  of  Cubeb. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  236.  It  is  usually 
pale  greenish. 

Dose« — 0.5  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (8  to  15  minims)  given  in  syrup, 
mucilage,  or  in  combination  with  copaiba,  as  in  Copaibse  Mistura  Com- 
posita. 

Ououmls  Citriillns. 

Watebmblon  Seed. 

Cucumia  CitruBi  Semina. 

Origin. —  Cucumis  Citrullus,  Linn6  (CfucurbitacecB). 
Habitat. — Cultivated. 
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Part  used. — Seeds. 

Description* — About  twelve  millimeters  (^  inch)  long,  blackish  or 

i/^\     brown,  spotted,  or  pale  brown  with  black  edge, 
Ml    oval,  flat. 
V^         Constituents.— Fixed  oil,  etc. 

,         V  Properties. — Diuretic,  demulcent,  and  an- 

FioB.  212-815/— Water-  thelmintic.     A  decoction  or  tea  is  used  ctd  libi- 

meloii  Seed,  a,  ride ;  5,edge ;  ^m, 
and  e,  transrene  seotion,  of 

■eed ;  d,  embryo.                           Msdioinal  UseS. — Often  employed   as   a 

diuretic  and  demulcent  drink  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder^  retention  of  the 

urifUj  etc. 

Dose. — Ad  libitum, 

Oaoumis  SatiTus. 

CUCUMBEB. 

Cucumis  8ativ%  Semina, 

Origin. —  Cueiimis  aativtiSy  Linn6  (Cucurbitaceod). 
Habitat. — Cultivated  everywhere. 

Parts  used. — The  fresh  fruit  is  used  for  making  cucumber  ointment; 
the  seeds  contain  fixed  oil,  and  are  diuretic  and  anthelmintic. 

OUOUMBER  OINTMENT. 

Grate  seven  pounds  fresh  cucumbers  ;  express  the  juice  ;  melt  to- 
gether fifteen  ounces  suet  and  twenty-four  ounces  lard  ;  when  the  mix- 
ture of  the  fats  begins  to  thicken,  incorporate  with  it  the  clear  cucumber 
juice,  one-third  at  a  time.  Stir  well.  When  the  fat  has  been  impreg- 
nated with  the  odor  of  the  cucumber,  pour  off  the  liquor,  remelt  the  fat, 
strain  it,  and  then  preserve  it  in  well-covered  jars,  covered  with  a  little 
rose-water.  When  wanted  for  use  it  is  triturated  with  rose-water  until 
white. 

The  suet  and  lard  of  this  ointment  have  emollient  properties. 

. 

Cmniniiin. 

Cumin, 

Cumini  IhictUB — MutterJcUmm^l^  STreuzkUmmely  Langer^  oder  MO- 
mischer  ITUmmely  MohrenkHmmd^  6. ;  Oraines  de  Cumin,  F. ; 
CominOf  Sp. ;  Spiskumminy  Sw. 

Origin. —  Cuminum  Cyminum,  Linn6  (UmbeUifercB). 
Habitat. — Europe  ;  cultivated. 
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Part  uted.— The  fruit. 

Description.— It  is  ne&rlj 
twice  the  size  of  oar&way,  and 
resembles  the  latter  closely  in  its 
odor  and  taste,  although  cumin  is 
less  agreeable.     See  figure  8. 

Con»titU«ntt.  —  Oontaina 
about  three  per  cent,  volatile  oil.  • 

(See  also  Cari  Oleum.)  fl 

Medicinal  Uses.— A   mild  T 

aromatio  stimulant,  oarmioative, 
and  stomachic. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 

Omulni  Otonni* 

Oil  of  Cohin. 
Ctimmi  .j^Stherolettm —  VolatiU  Oil  of  Cumin. 
Description. — Pale  yellowish,  thin,  of  0.975  specific  gravity,  solu- 
ble in  three  parts  alcohol.     It  is  a  mixture  of  evminiA  (an  aldebyd)  and 
ci/mol  (a  hydrocarbon).     Odor  and  taste  resembling  those  of  oil  of  oara> 
way,  but  somewhat  camphoracaous  and  coarser. 

Carminative  in  doses  of  0.05  to  0.1  gram  (1  to  2  minima).- 

Cnppmn. 

COPPKB. 

Kup/er,G.;   Cmvre,F.;  Cobre,  Sp.;  Sbiy>ar,Sw . 
The  salts  of  copper  are  blue  or  green.     Oupric  chloride,  sulphate, 
and  nitrate  are  soluble  in  water. 

Capri  Aoetas  t  U>  S> 

ACBTATB   OPCoPFBB. 

Cuprieu*  Acetaa — Copper  Acetate. 

See  the  PharmacopcBia,  page  89. 

Pure  crystallized  acetate  of  copper  is  made  by  dissolving  green  (not 
the  blue  variety  of)  verdigris  in  a  slight  excess  of  diluted  acetic  acid, 
filtering  the  solution,  and  evaporating  to  crystallisation  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  60°  to  80°  0.  (140"  to  176°  F.).  It  must  be  kept  in 
well-closed  bottles.     The  preparation  consists  of  handsome  crystals  of  a 
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dark  green  color,  and  a  faint  odor  of  acetic  acid.     It  is  soluble  in  four- 
teen parts  water,  giving  a  blue  solution. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Salts  of  copper  exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  the 
nervous  centres  and  are  given  in  epil^sf/y  chorea^  and  other  disturbances 
of  nerve-action.     They  are  tonic  in  small  doses. 

Acetate  of  copper  in  crystals  is  more  active  than  the  common  im- 
pure subacetate.  It  has  been  given  in  the  above-mentioned  neuroses, 
and  also  in  syphilis. 

Externally  it  may  be  applied  to  indolent  vlcerSy  with  flabby  granula- 
tions and  sanious  secretion.  It  may  be  applied  in  ointment.  It  has 
also  been  used  to  destroy  warta  and  coma. 

Dose- — Internally,  0.008  to  0.016  gram  (^  to  ^  grain)  two  or  three 
times  daily,  until  gastric  disturbance  occurs.  Externally  in  ointment, 
as  a  strong  escharotic,  four  grams  to  thirty  grams  (^  ounce  to  1  ounce) ; 
or  in  solution  as  a  milder  stimulant  alterative  application  to  ulcers,  0.1 
to  1.5  gram  in  fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (2  to  20  grains  in  \  to 
1  fluidounce)  of  water. 

Poisonous  Effects. — Copper  salts  produce  gastro-intestinal  irrita- 
tion and  vomiting.  If  this  latter  symptom  does  not  occur,  intoxication 
with  hyperflBmia  of  heart  and  lungs  may  result,  and  death  may  occur 
from  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Antidotes. — White  of  egg  and  milk  may  be  freely  administered, 
accompanied  or  followed  by  emetics  and  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  has  been  recommended  as  a  chemical  an- 
tidote. An  intimate  moist  mixture  of  seven  parts  iron  by  hydrogen, 
and  four  parts  flowers  of  sulphur  has  also  been  recommended ;  also 
magnesia  suspended  in  water.  No  chemical  antidote  should  be  relied 
on  to  the  exclusion  of  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump.  The  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  or  intestines  must  be  treated  on  general  principles  with 
opium,  demulcents,  etc. 

CTJPRI  ACETATJS  CERATUM. 

Cebate  of  Copper  Acetate. 

C&ratum  .^ruginisy  Ceratum  Vtride — Cheen  Cerate. 

Melt  together  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  yellow  wax,  twenty- 
five  grams  (386  grains)  Burgundy  pitch,  and  fifteen  grams  (230  grains) 
European  turpentine  ;  strain  ;  incorporate  thoroughly  five  grams  (77 
grains)  finely  powdered  acetate  of  copper.  Pour  the  cerate  into  moulds 
to  form  cakes  of  about  one  centimeter  (f  inch)  thickness.  Applied  to 
coTTiSy  warts,  etc. 
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CUPRI  ACETATIS  TINOTURA  RADEMACHERL 

Radbmachsb's  Tikctubb  of  Acbtatb  of  Coppeb. 

Dissolve  teu  grams  (154  grains)  crystallized  acetate  of  copper  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluid  ounces)  warm  water,  and 
then  add  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  g^ius,  measuring  about  ^  fluid- 
ounces)  alcohol.  . 

Dose* — 0.1  to  0.3  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  5  minims). 

Oupri  Sulphas ;  TS.  S. 

Sulphate  of  Coppbb. 
Cupricus  Sulphas — Copper  Sulphate^  Blue  VUriol^  BlueaUme, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  89. 

By  transmitted  light  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  blue  ;  by  re- 
flected light,  green. 

Being  insoluble  in  alcohol  this  salt  may  be  precipitated  from  a  sat- 
urated hot  aqueous  solution  by  pouring  it  into  alcohol.  It  is  then  ob- 
tained in  small  pale-blue  crystals  (^^  granulated  "). 

Medicinal  Uses. — Sulphate  of  copper  is  a  valuable  emetic  in  croup 
and  in  ^ases  ot  poisoning,  as  it  causes  prompt  and  prolonged  vomiting 
without  much  nausea  or  depression. '  It  is  a  simple  irritant  emetic. 

In  small  doses  it  is  a  neurotic,  tonic,  and  astringent.  Externally  it 
is  a  valuable  topical  astringent  stimulant  in  indolent  granuUUionSy  old 
ulcerSj  and  chronic  inflammcUions  of  mucous  membranes. 

Granidar  eof^unctivitis,  gleet,  lew^rrhoeay  and  similar  affections  are 
greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of  its  solution. 

Dose. — As  an  emetic,  0.1  to  0.3  gram  (2  to  5  grains)  every  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  until  the  effect  is  produced  ;  as  a  tonic,  0.01  to  0.06 
gram  (^  to  1  grain)  in  pill ;  and  as  a  local  application  in  solution,  0.06 
to  0.6  gram  (1  to  10  grains)  in  thirty  cubic*  centimeters  (1  fluidounce) 
of  water. 

FEELING'S  SOLUTION, 

Which  is  used  as  a  reagent  for  glucose,  may  be  made  as  follows  : 

Dissolve  fifty-two  grams  (I  ounce  364  grains)  sulphate  of  copper  in 
three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  distilled  water. 

Dissolve  three  hundred  and  forty-six  grams  (12  ounces  90  grains) 
Rochelle  salt  in  twelve  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (40  fluidounces)  solu- 
tion of  soda  (specific  gravity  1.12). 

When  the  reagent  is  to  be  used,  pour  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
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copper  into  the  solution  of  Boohelle  salt,  add  sufficient  distilled  water 
to  make  the  whole  measure  two  liters  (68  fluidounces)  and  filter. 

This  solution  should  not  be  kept  a  long  time,  requiring  to  be  re- 
cently made  in  order  to  be  reliable. 

Oapri  SolphaiS  Ammoniaoalis ;  Sw. 

Ammoniated  Sulphate  of  Coppbb. 
Cupricus  Sulphas  Ammoniacalia, 

Dissolve  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  pure  sulphate  of  copper  in  ninety 
cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  water  of  ammonia,  and  then  add 
one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces,  or  about  6|-  fluidounces)  of 
ninety  per  cent,  (by  volume)  alcohol.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  fil- 
ter, dry  it  between  filter-paper  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  the  aid  of 
heat,  and  put  into  small  bottles,  which  must  be  tightly  corked  (the 
corks  to  be  dipped  in  melted  paraffin).     Its  formula  is  (H,N),GuO. 

A  beautiful,  deep-blue,  crystalline  powder ;  thirty  grams  (I  ounce) 
dissolves  in  forty-five  grams  (1^  ounce)  water. 

Medicinal  Uses.-^This  salt  possesses  the  properties  of  copper 
salts  in  a  marked  degree.  It  has  been  highly  praised  for  its  effects  in 
chronic  neuraseSy  ^ikpaj/y  chorea^  etc.,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  if  complicated  with  sypl|ilitic  or 
other  cachexias.     It  has  also  been  Employed  in  hysteria. 

Dose* — 0.01  to  0.2  gram  (^  to  3  grains),  three  times  a  day,  with 
meals.     Best  given  in  pills  coated  with  gelatine  or  tolu. 

Caprum  Alnmlnatmiu  ^ 

AlUMHC  ATBD   OOPPSB. 

Lapis  Divimts, 

Melt  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  copper  sulphate,  thirty  grams  potassa 
alum,  and  thirty  grams  potassium  nitrate  in  a  porcelain  evaporating 
dish.  Pour  the  melted  mass  upon  a  plate.  When  cold  rub  it  into 
powder,  and  mix  with  it,  intimately,  two  grams  (30  grains)  camphor. 
Keep  the  product  in  a  tightly  closed  bottle. 

Only  used  externally  as  a  stimulant  astringent  application  to  tUcerSy 
etc.,  and  in  solution  as  an  eye-wash. 

Cuprum  Anunoniatum. 

Ammoniated  Copper. 

Triturate  three  grams  (46  grains)  ammonium  carbonate  with  four 
grams  (61  grains)  copper  sulphate  until  effervescence  has  ceased.    Then 
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fold  the  mixture  in  filter-paper  and  dry  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 
Keep  the  product  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 

Medicinal  Uses  and  Dose  similar  to  those  of  ammoniated  sul- 
phate of  copper. 


CURABE. 

Urariy  Wourari,  Wourali^  Wourarcu 

Origin* — Unknown.  Presumed  by  some  to  be  from  a  species  of 
Strychnos  or  CoccultM,  or  both.  Considering  its  action  it  is  improbable 
that  it  should  be  obtained  from  any  variety  of  strychnos. 

Geographical  Source. — South  America,  where  it  is  used  as  an 
arrow-poison. 

Description. — A  blackish-brown,  dry,  extract-like,  brittle  sub- 
stance, which  is  soluble  in  water ;  inodorous,  rery  bitter.  It  is  very 
variable  in  its  composition  and  properties. 

Constituents. — It  is  evidently  a  mixture  of  several  substances. 
The  principal  constituent  is  the  extremely  poisonous  alkaloid  curarine. 

Medicinal  Uses. — The  property  of  woorara  to  cause  paralysis  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  has  led  to  its  employment  in  several  nervous  dis- 
orders accompanied  by  spasm,  especially  tetanus.  When  given  by  the 
stomach  it  generally  produces  no  effect^  therefore  it  must  be  given 
hypodermically. 

It  has  been  given  in  doses  of  0.006  to  0.02  gram  (-f^  to  ^  grain),  the 
first  being  the  average  dose.  This  substance  is  extremely  poisonous, 
and  must  be  used  with  caution  owing,  to  its  variability. 

Curomna. 

CUSCUMA. 

CureumcB  Mhizama — Kktrkuma^  OelbwurZy  G.;   Curcuma,  Soiechet  des 

JndeSy  F. ;   Ghurkm^a^  Sw. ;  Turmeric, 

Origin. —  Curcuma  langa,  Linn6  {Zingiber acece). 

Habitat. — Southern  Asia. 

Part  used. — The  rhizomes. 

Description. — Oblong,  from  three  to  five  centimeters  (I  to  2  inches) 
long,  and  half  as  thick,  being  then  called  round  turmeric/  or  only  about 
one  centimeter  (f  inch)  thick,  being  then  called  long  turmeric.  It  is 
yellowish  gray  externally,  marked  by  more  or  less  distinct  transverse 
rings  ;  internally  it  is  orange  yellow,  or  brownish  yellow.  It  has  a  slight 
ginger-like  odor,  and  a  warm,  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  The  powder  is  rich 
deep  yellow,  and  turns  brown  with  alkalies. 
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Varieties* — In  the  trade  distinction  is  made  between  light  and  dark 
turmeric  (or  yellow  and  red  tuimerio),  and  between  long  and  roimd  tur- 
meric. 

Chmege  turmeric  is  the  best,  but  does  not  occur  in  our  market. 
Madras  oomes  next  ;  it  is  generally  l&i^e,  orange  yellow.  SengcUtnt' 
merio  is  g^ray  externally,  and  smoother  than  the  Madras  variety,,  and  has 
a  darker  red  color  within. 

ConttituentSi — Volatile  oil,  resin,  and  ao  orange-yellow,  resinous 


oolorinf;  matter  called  curcttmin,  which  in  solution  has  a  greenish  fluo- 


Medicinal  Uses. — Curouma  is  a  stimulant  carminative,  resembling 
ginger  in  its  action,  but  it  is  not  employed  internally. 

It  is  used  to  prepare  a  test-paper  and  as  a  coloring  agent. 

Powdered  turmeric  is  occasionally  used  as  an  adulterant  to  spices, 
etc,  to  impart  a  fresh  color.  The  form  of  its  starch  is  easily  recognized 
under  the  microscope. 

CURCUMA  TINCTtTKA. 

TiNCTOHB   OP  TUEMKRIC. 

Percolate  diluted  alcohol  through  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8f 
ounces)  ground  turmeric,  previously  moistened  and  packed  firmly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator,  until  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluid- 
ounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Used  for  coloring  alcoholic  liquids.  It  is,  however,  rather  unsatis- 
factory on  account  of  the  greenish  fluorescence  it  imparts,  and  will  ba 
superseded  by  yellow  anilin. 
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CURCUiLE  PDLVIS  ABOMATIOUS. 

CUBBT  POWDXB. 

Mix  well  thirty  grama  (1  ounce  2fi  grains)  turmerio,  thirty  grams 
CoriaDder,  twenty  grams  (308  grains)  block  pepper,  ten  grama  (154 
grains)  fenugreek,  ten  grams  ginger,  two  grams  (31  grains)  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  two  grams  eumin,  all  in  moderately  fine  powder. 

Osrdonliiin  t  U.  S.  • 

Ctdonioh. 
Cy(hnii  Semina —  Quttieneamen,  Quittaikeme,  G. ;  Semencea  de  Coing, 

J^ina  de  Coing,  F.;  MenibrUiOf  ^f.;   Qvittenkamor,  Sw.;   Quince 

Seed. 

Origin. —  Cydonia  vidgaria,  Peraoon  {Rogacece), 

Habitat.— Cultivated. 

Part  used. — The  ripe  seeds. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  [tage  89. 

They  are  grayish  brown,  triangularly  com- 
pressed, about  the  size  of  apple  seeds,  odorless, 
and  swell  in  water,  forming  an  insipid,  clear 
mucilage. 

Must  be  clean,  whole,  sound,  odorless,  and 
yield  a  good  mucilage. 

Constituents. — The  only  important  consti- 
tuent is  the  vegetable  mucilage,  of  which  it  yields 
about  twenty  per  cent.,  and  which  is  contained 

in  the  epithelial  cells.     In  making  the  mucilage     ^^^^     ^   bmoim  uh- 
the  seeds  need  not  be  broken.  *.  •gglnUo'ted^  "turJ 

,  ,  ,         .       .      .  I      I        ,  •*»• ;  *•  enkrgsd ;  rf,  sen- 

Apple  and  pear  seeds,  mixed  with  the  drug,     tion  through   wedooau, 
may  be  recognized  by  their  smooth  oval  form,     •"'"B™- 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  become  surrounded  by  mucilage  when 
put  into  water. 

CYDONII  MUOILAGO;   U.S. 

MUCILAGS    OF  CYDONIITV. 

Macerate  six  grams  (93  grains)  oydonium  (whole)  about  half  an  hour 
in  a  bottle  with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  dis- 
tilled water,  shaking  frequently.  Strain  through  muslin  without  asing 
pressure. 
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Must  be  freshly  made  when  wanted.  Bose-water,  instead  of  water^ 
is  often  used. 

(The  preparation  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  is  made  as  above, 
with  the  exception  that  6.5  grams  (or  100  grains)  of  quince  seed  are 
taken  instead  of  six  grams. 

The  mucilage  of  quince  seeds  may  be  used  like  that  of  acacia  as  a 
demulcent  in  inflammation  of  the  skin  or  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  also  as  a  demulcent  vehicle  for  more  active  reme- 
dies.   It  is  given  ad  libitum* 

One  hundred  and  twenty  grains  (8  grams)  of  quince  seeds  are  mac- 
erated in  one  pint  (500  cubic  centimeters)  of  water,  and  the  mucilage  is 
strained  through  a  cloth.  One  fluidounce  of  Cologne  water,  with  or 
without  other  scents,  is  added. 

Much  used  as  a  cosmetic  preparation  for  the  toilet.  It  is  applied  to 
the  hair,  which  is  then  dressed,  and  retains  its  position  well  upon  the 
drying  of  the  bandolin. 


OynogloBBuxa. 

Cynoolossum. 

CynogloBsi  Radix — Houndstongue^  E.  ;  Hundszunge^  G.  ;  Langtte  de 
chien,  F. ;   Cinoglosa,  Lengua  de  perrOy  Sp. ;   Cynogloasum^  8w. 

Origin. — Cynoglo»9um,  officinale^  Linn6  (Boraginece). 
Habitat. — Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America. 
Part  used. — The  root. 

Description.  —  Cylindrical,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  sometimes 
sliced  lengthwise,  crowned  by  remnants  of  stems  and  the  broad,  hairy 
leaf-stalks  ;  externally  blackish  brown,  whitish  within.  Brittle  'when 
well  dried,  but  readily  absorbs  moisture  and  becomes  tough.  In  the 
fresh  state  it  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  reminding  of  rats  ;  when  dry  it  is 
inodorous.     Taste  sweetish,  mucilaginous. 

Constituents. — Buchheim  found  in  it  a  brown,  amorphous,  hygro- 
scopic substaifbe,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  having  an  alkaline 
reaction,  which  he  found  to  possess  narcotic  properties,  and  gave  the 
name  cynoglossine. 

Medicinal  PropertieSi — Said  to  be  analogous  in  its  effects  to 
curare. 
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Cyprlpediiim ;  n«  S. 

Ctpbipediuh. 

Gfff^ripedii  Radix — Ladie9^  Slippery  American  Valerian. 

Origin. —  Cypripedium  pubescens,  Willdenow,  and  Cypripedium 
parv\florumy  Salisbury  (  Orchidaceas). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Parts  used. — The  rhizomes  and  rootlets. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  90.  The  rootlets  are 
golden  brown.     Odor  strong  (not  ''  faint "),  heavy,  very  disagreeable. 

Constituents.-^ A  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  a  volatile  acid, 
resinous  matters,  and  some  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Ladies'  slipper,  or  American  valerian,  as  the 
latter  name  implies,  possesses  the  general  properties  of  valerian.  It  is 
tonic,  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  antispasmodic. 

It  is  useful  in  cases  of  nervous  excUcMlity  unaccompanied  by  or- 
ganic lesions,  as  in  hysteria^  nervous  headaGhe^  morbid  wakefulTiesSy  etc. 
It  sometimes  ameliorates  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy  when  depending  on 
reflex  irritation. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  one  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains),  re- 
peated as  required.     It  is  preferably  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

CTPRTPEDII  EXTRACTUM. 

EZTBACT   OF   CYPBIPEDniM. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence. 

Brownish  black. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains)  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

"  Cypripedin,'*  or  "  Oleo-resin  of  Cypripedium  "  of  the  eclectic  phy- 
sicians is  simply  an  impure  alcoholic  extract. 

OTPRIPEDII  EXTRACTUM  FUHDUM ;  U.  8. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Cypripedium 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidoanoes),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdupois 
otinoes)  of  the  drug^  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  m^ent^ruum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about  7^ 
fluidouDoes)  of  the  min$trtmm^    Paok  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
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lator.  Saturate  with  menBtruum.  Uaoerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  Jlrtt  percolate.  Contioae  the  percolation  until  the  drag  is 
exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  tecond percoiaU  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the ^rat  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fiuidounces). 

Dots. — One  to  two  oubio  centimeters  (15  to  30  naiaims). 


Da 

Damiana. 

IhtmercB  Folia. 

Origin. — 7\imera  aphrodisiaea.  Ward  and  Vaaey ;  T.  microphyUa, 
De  Candolle,  and  other  species  of  Tarnera  {TumeracecB). 

Habitat. — Mexico  and  Lower  California. 

Part  used.— The  leaves. 

Dstcriptfon>— The  form  and  size  of  the  leaves  are  shown  in  the  fig>- 
ures.     The  drug  is  usually  so  broken  up  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
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whole  leaves  in  it.  It  has  a  sound  light  green  color,  and  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odor,  and  a  slightly  aromatic  taste.  Mexican  damiana  consists 
of  very  small  leaves,  which  are  smooth — Figs.  a,b,c;  California  .dami- 
ana consists  of  larger  and  broader  leaves — Fig.  d. 

Falae  Damiana, — The  leaves  of  AplopappM  di»coideu»,  De  Candolle, 
are  frequently  sold  as  damiana.  Their  appearance  is  shown  in  e.  Tbey 
are  generally  mixed  with  some  of  the  flower-heads,  and  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  true  damiana.  False  damiana  has  a  very  different 
odor  and  taatO}  from  those  of  the  genuine,  resembling  somewhat  Grin- 
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delia.  Aplopappus  leaves  coDtain  resinous  matter,  but  do  not  possess 
the  aroma  of  damiana. 

Constituents* — True  damiana  contains  volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Properties* — Largely  used  for  its  supposed  aphrodisiac  efi^eots.  It 
is  stimulant  and  diuretic. 

Dose> — ^Five  to  ten  g^ms  (1  to  2^  fluidraohms)  in  the  form  of  fluid 
extract* 

DAMIANA  EXTRACTUM. 
ExTBACT  OF  Damiana. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.15  to  0.75  gram  (2^  to  12  grains). 

DAMIANA  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Damiana. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  metiatruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose* — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fiuidrachms). 

Deooota. 

Decoctions. 

Abkochungen^  G.;  DicoctionSy  F.;  Cocimiento,  Sp.;  Dekokter^  Sw. 

Decoctions  are  aqueous  preparations  made  by  subjecting  the  drug 
to  the  solvent  action  of  water  at  the  boiling-point.  Mucilaginous  and 
astringent  drugs  are  those  from  which  decoctions  are  principally  pre- 
pared. Tough  and  dense  woods,  rdots,  barks,  etc.,  not  readily  pene- 
trated by  solvents  are  subjected  to  continued  treatment  with  boiling 
water  in  preference  to  making  infusions  of  them.  Drugs  containing 
volatile  principles  which  would  be  dissipated  by  heat,  and  those  con- 
taining substances  altered  in  character  at  the  boiling-point  of  water  are 
not  to  be  made  into  decoctions.  In  fact,  the  drugs  from  which  decoc- 
tions may  be  advantageously  prepared  are  limited  in  number.  The  long 
lists  of  decoctions  formerly  used,  when  pharmacy  was  less  advanced, 
have  at  length  been  so  reduced  that  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States  only  two  remain.  With  the  exception  of  decoctions  of 
barley,  cetraria,  and  a  few  similar  drugs,  we  believe  decoctions  to  be 
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extremely  cmde  preparations  which  can  be  advantageously  dispensed 
with  in  favor  of  the  fluid  extracts  or  other  rational  preparations.  While 
decoction  of  logwood  is  efficient,  fluid  extract  of  logwood  is  more  so. 
A  fluid  extract  is  stronger,  thus  requiring  a  smaller  dose  txs  be  given, 
and  it  represents  the  soluble  active  constituents  of  the  drug  more  per- 
fectly and  unjformly,  while  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  permanently. 

It  is  not  strictly  true  that  resins,  alkaloids,  and  other  substances  or* 
dinarily  nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  water  are  not  taken  up  in  decoc- 
tions, for  by  the  aid  of  other  substances  associated  with  them  in  the 
drug  they  do  enter  into  solution  in  both  infusions  and  decoctions  to  an 
appreciable  extent  ;  but  the  fluid  extracts,  made  with  the  menstrua  best 
adapted  to  the  extraction  of  the  constituents  of  the  drug  in  each  case, 
must  be  superior  to  aqueous  solutions  obtained  from  drugs  the  activity 
of  which  depends  upon  substances  only  partially  soluble  in  water  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  insoluble  ih  it  when  isolated 
from  the  drug. 

With  the  exception  of  starch,  gum,  and  albuminous  matters,  which 
are  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  alcoholic  liquids,  the  constituents  extracted 
by  water  alone  are  even  more  freely  dissolved  by  water  and  alcohol 
combined,  besides  which  an  alcoholic  menstruum  exhausts  drugs  over 
which  water  has  no  effective  solvent  power. 

Decoctions  always  contain  all  the  mucilage  and  starch  that  was  in 
the  drug  if  the  latter  was  in  such  comminuted  condition  as  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  boiling  water.  It  coagulates,  however,  and  separates  in 
that  way,  all  the  albuminous  matter.  But  the  coagulated  albumen  is 
apt  to  so  envelop  the  drug  that  the  water  can  not  freely  penetrate  it 
to  dissolve  other  substances  which  it  is  intended  to  extract.  Alcohol, 
on  the  other  hand,  extracts  the  active  substances  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  inert  gum,  starch,  and  albumen.  This  is  a  material  advantage  in 
every  case  where  the  virtues  of  the  drug  do  not  depend  upon  the  muci- 
lage or  starch. 

Keeping  Qualities. — Decoctions  will  not  keep  even  a  week  in 
warm  weather.  Ordinarily,  in  hot  weather,  they  spoil  within  forty-eight 
hours  unless  some  substance  is  added  which  will  prevent  decomposition, 
or  retard  it. 

<«  Decoctions  "from  Fluid  Extracts.— To  make  "decoctions"  (?) 

by  mixing  the  fluid  extract  with  hot  water  is  entirely  wrong.  This 
practice  should  be  discouraged  by  all  means.  A  fluidounbe  of  fluid  ex- 
tract mixed  with  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
a  pint  of  decoction  made  in  a  proper  manner  from  one  ounce  of  the 
drug.  Nevertheless  it  is  customary  to  publish  directions  for  making 
decootioos,  infusions,  etc.,  from  the  fluid  extracts,  in  price-lists  and  on 
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labels.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  slovenly  practice  should 
be  tolerated  when  it  is  a  fact  that  decoctions  and  infusions  are  seldom 
prescribed  and  might  well  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

OfFicial  Process* — The  Pharmacopoeial  general  directions  for  pre- 
paring decoctions  are  as  follows  : 

When  an  "  ordinary  "  unofficial  decoction  is  prescribed  by  the  phy- 
sician without  specifying  its  stfength,  the  crude  drug,  coarsely  com- 
minuted (cut,  crushed,  or  bruised),  together  with  ten  times  its  weight 
of  water  is  to  be  put  into  a  suitable  vessel,  such  as  a  pan  which  can  be 
well  covered,  and  the  contents  are  boiled  fifteen  minutes,  after  which 
the  decoction  is  allowed  to  cool  to  about  45°  C.  (113°  F.),  and  strained, 
adding  enough  water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the  weight  of  the 
product  just  ten  times  the  weight  of  the  crude  drug  used.  In  other 
words,  to  make  any  "  ordinary  "  decoction,  take  thirty  grams  (1  ounce) 
drug  to  make  three  hundred  grams  (about  10  fluidounces)  of  decoction, 
proceeding  as  described. 

The  decoctions  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870)  were,  as  a  general 
rule,  prepared  from  thirty-one  grams  (1  troyounce)  drug  to  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty  grams  (16  fluidounces)  of  finished  product.  Decoc- 
tions made  according  to  the  general  rule  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia 
will,  therefore,  be  about  thirty  per  cent,  stronger. 

We  give  give  below  a  list  of  all  the  decoctions  of  the  two  editions 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1870  and  1880,  and  their  respective 
strengths.  The  figures  all  represent  weight.  It  will  be  found  that  one 
avoirdupois  ounce  of  drug  will,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  yield  fourteen  and  one-half  U.  S.  fluidounces  of 
decoction,  this  corresponding  to  sixteen  fluidounces  from  each  troy- 
ounce  y  and  fourteen  and  one-half  fluidounces  of  decoction  will  weigh 
about  fifteen  avoirdupois  ounces.     Hence — 

1§70.  1§S0. 

Decoctum  Cetrarise 1  to  30  1  to  20 

Chimaphilffi 1  "  15  1  "  10 

"         Cinchonae  Flav» 1  "  15  1  "  10 

«         Cinchona  Rubrre 1  "  15  1  "  10 

«         Cornus  Floridre 1  "  15  1  "  10 

"         DulcamawB 1  "  15  1  "  10 

"         Haraatoxyli 1  "  15  1  "  10 

«         Hordei 1  "  15  1  "  10 

"         QuercusAlb© 1  "  15  1  "  10 

Sarsaparillse  Comp 1  "  10  1  "  10 

"         SenegfiB 1  "  15  1  "  10 

Uv»  UrsL I  "  16  1  "  10 

26 
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In  Decoctum  Saraaparillro  Compositam  the  proportion  of  Mezereon 
has  been  increased  sixty  per  cent.     (See  Sarsap.  Decoct.  Gomp.) 
The  increase  in  strength  of  the  decoctions  is  an  improvement. 

Delpblnlimi. 

DELPBliniTSI. 

Ddpkinii  Semina — Zark^mr  Seed;  Jiiltersponi-Samen,  G.;  Semence 
de  pied  d'alouette,  F, 
Origin* — Delphinium  coneolida,  LinnS  {Jianttnculacece). 
Habitati — Central  Europe. 
Part  UMd.— Seeds. 

Dtttcription. — Flat,  sngaiar,  four-sided,  ex- 
ternally black,    internally    whitish,   oily.     Odor, 
jgL  none  ;  taste,  bitter,  acrid.     See  Figs.  231, 233. 

ffip  Constituents. — The     alkaloid      delpkiniTU, 

which  is  very  poisonous.     The  seeds  also  contain 
Fio8.a3i.s8a-D;ipW-    fi«doil. 
ri^Mtnnl  iin  MMTaD.  Propeitie*.— Diuretic,  cathartic,  emetic;  ex- 

ternally rubefacient ;  seldom  used. 
Dose. — 0.06  to  0.2  gram  (1  to  3  grains). 

DELPHINII  EXTEACTUM  FLULDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  DELPniNicu. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 1717.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  40  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 
Doss. — 0.05  to  0.2  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  3  minims). 

MalysU. 

fn  pharmacy  dialysis  means  the  diffusion  of  certain  substances  in 
solution  through  a  septum  consisting  preferably  of  parchment  paper. 
A  diaiyxer  may  be  constructed  of  a  hoop,  a  sieve,  a  short  piece  of  sewer- 
pipe,  or  any  other  shallow  vessel,  by  simply  tying  the  parchment  paper 
securely  over  it  so  as  to  form  a  receptacle  for  the  liquid  to  be 
dialyzed.  Dialyzers  are  usually  made  about  two  to  fire  inches  deep, 
and  from  five  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  placed  on  sup- 
ports in  a  large  vessel  of  distilled  water,  in  such  a  way  that  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  the  dialyzer  is  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  water  out- 
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side  it.  The  vessels  being  arranged  in  this  manner  the  crjstallisable 
substances  contained  in  the  liquid  in  the  dialyzer  will  diffuse  through 
the  septum  of  parchment  paper  and  mix  with  the  water  in  the  outer 
vessel,  while  the  unorjstallizable  ('^  colloid  ")  substances  remain  in  the 
dialyzer.  The  water  in  the  outer  vessel  must  be  frequently  changed. 
The  liquid  remaining  in  the  dialyzer  after  diffusion  has  ceased  is  called 
the  dicUysate.  The  law  of  osmosis  (^'  endosmosis  "  and  ^*  exosmosis  ^^)y 
upon  which  the  process  of  dialysis  depends,  will  be  found  explained  in 
works  on  physics  and  chemistry. 

DlfiTitaUs;  TS.  S. 

Digitalis. 

DigUaUs  Folia — Digitalis  Leaves;  JFHngerhtUkraitty  Q. ;  IhuiUes  ds 
digitaley  F.;  Digital^  DedaierOy  Sp.;  MngerborgdrtNad,  Digitalis, 
Sw.;  FoQcglove. 

Origin* — Digitalis  purpurea^  Linn6  (ScrophtdarieusecB). 

Habitat. — Europe. 

Part  used. — ^The  leaves  (collected  from  the  plant  in  its  second 
year's  growth  while  flowering,  and  carefully  dried). 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  91.  Wrinkled,  downy 
on  the  underside,  and  coarsely  net- veined  ;  midrib  thick. 

A  tasteless,  bleached,  or  discolored  drug  must  be  rejected. 

The  supply  must  be  renewed  every  season.  Must  be  preserved  in 
well-closed  vessels  and  protected  from  the  light. 

Digitalis,  matico,  and  mullein  leaves  have  been  confounded  with 
each  other.  By  comparing  the  figures  of  digitalis  and  matico  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  drugs  will  be  found  sufficiently  obvious. 
Mullein  leaf  is  covered  with  branched  hairs,  which  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  drug^. 

Constituents.*— There  has  been  no  alkaloid  found  in  digitalis. 
The  constituents  of  digitalis  are  :  Digitoxin^  which  has  been  obtained 
in  colorless  scales  and  needles,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alco- 
hol Its  alcoholic  solution  is  intensely  bitter.  It  is  so  extremely  pow- 
erful a  poison  that  its  discoverer  (Schmiedeberg)  considers  it  unfit  for 
medicinal  uses  in  an  isolated  form.  It  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  drug. 

DigitaUn^  as  obtained  in  colorless  needle-shaped  crystals  (by  Nati- 
velle),  is  also  an  exceedingly  powerful  poison  possessing  the  properties 
of  digitalis.  It  is  not  an  alkaloid.  It  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste. 
When  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  assumes  an  intense  emerald 
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green  color.  This  digitalin  is  not  at  all  like  the  "  Digitalin  "  nhioh 
was  official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeia  of  1870  (see  below). 

Another  constituent  of  digitalis  is  called  digilalein.  It  is  chemically 
indifferent.     Its  medicinal  properties  have  not  been  i n vest t gated. 

MsdJCJn&l  US8S> — Digitalis  is  an  exoito-motor,  stimulating  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart.     By  increasing  the  power  of  the  contraction  of  the 


Figs.  SS3,  3S4i— DigittJii.    a,  woond  tsu'i  leaf,  natnnl  dn ;  b,  ontUtiM  of  Bnt  jtu**  Imt, 

heart,  and  at  the  same  time  prolonging  the  diastole,  digitalis  enables  one 
beat  of  the  heart  to  be  more  effectual  in  propelling  the  blood  than  two 
or  three  beats  were  before,  and  therefore  reduces  the  number  of  heart- 
beats.  The  use  of  this  drug  is  therefore  indicated  when  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  rapid  and  weak,  with  insufficient  aeration  of  the  blood,  as 
shown  by  oyanosia.  Digitalis  also  possesses  the  power  to  contract  the 
wnall  arterioles,  and  is  useful,  like  ergot,  in  heemoptynt,  menorrhoffia. 
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and  other  Iiemorrhages.  It  is  also  diuretioy  especially  in  infusion,  valu- 
able in  dropsies  depending  on  mechanical  impediments,  in  cardi<zc  di&- 
eases,  and  in  scarlatinal  dropsy.  In  some  nervous  diseases  digitalis  has 
been  given  with  good  effect,  as  in  delirium  tremens,  acute  maniOy  etc., 
and  in  these  diseases  large  doses  were  found  to  be  tolerated. 

Dose. — 0.03  to  0.3  gram  {^  to  5  grains)  of  the  powdered  leaf. 

Poisonous  Effects. — In  overdoses  this  drug  may  kill  by  causing 
too  powerful  contraction  or  tetanic  spasm  of  the  heart.  If  the  effect  is 
not  sudden,  the  over-excitement  of  the  heart  may  be  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding exhaustion  which  may  prove  fatal  more  slowly. 

In  toxic  doses  it  produces  headache,  dizziness,  exhaustion,  and  some- 
times delirium,  and  destroys  the  sensibility  of  both  motor  and  sensory 
nerves. 

The  poisonous  effects  must  be  counteracted  by  opium,  aconite,  or 
other  remedies  which  exert  a  depressing  or  paralyzing  effect  on  the 
heart.  Still  these  are  not  perfect  physiological  antagonists.  Bartholow 
states  that  saponin  is  the  most  perfect  antagonist  known.  In  case  of 
depression  stimulants  must  be  given. 

Cumulative  Effects. — Digitalis  is  apt  to  produce  a  cumulative  ef- 
fect, and  care  is  therefore  required  in  its  use. 

DIGITALIS  ABSTRAOTUM ;  TJ.  S. 

Abstract  of  Digitalis. 

Two  hundred  (200)  parts  by  weight  of  digitalis  leaves,  in  No.  60 
powder,  is  moistened  uniformly  (by  rubbing  between  the  hands)  with 
eighty  (80)  parts  by  weight  of  ninety-four  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  moist 
powder  is  packed  tightly  in  a  tall  cylindrical  percolator.  More  alcohol 
is  now  added  until  the  mass  is  saturated  and  the  liquid  begins  to  drop 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  percolator,  while  a  layer  of  the  alcohol  still 
covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  drug.  The  exit  of  the  percolator  is  now 
closed  and  the  top  covered  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  whole  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  forty-eight  hours.  Then  the  percolation  is  started,  add- 
ing alcohol  as  required  to  keep  the  drug  always  covered.  When  one 
hundred  and  seventy  (170)  parts  by  weight  of  the  percolate  has  been 
obtained,  set  that  portion  aside.  Place  another  receiver  under  the  per- 
colator and  continue  the  process  until  the  drug  is  exhausted.  Evaporate 
this  second  percolate  down  until  it  weighs  thirty  (30)  parts.  Mix  this 
with  the  reserved  portion.  The  mixed  liquids  (weighing  together  two 
hundred  (200)  parts)  are  put  in  a  tared  evaporating  dish  with  fifty  (50) 
parts  of  powdered  milk  sugar,  and  set  in  a  place  where  the  temperature 
is  between  40""  and  50""  C,  or  from  104''  to  122''  F.,  until  the  mixture  is 
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dry.  Then  enough  powdered  sugar  of  milk  is  added  to  make  the  total 
weight  of  the  contents  of  the  dish  one  hundred  (100)  parts.  The  whole 
is  now  triturated  until  a  uniform  and  very  fine  powder  is  obtained. 

The  same  product  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  fluid  extract  of  digitalis  leaf  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  milk  sug^r,  making  five  hundred  grams  finished  product. 

[Two  avoirdupois  pounds  of  powdered  digitalis  leaf  will  yield  one 
pound  of  abstract.  This  will  require  one-half  pint  alcohol  for  moisten- 
ing, and  about  half  a  pint  more  for  saturating  the  drug  preparatory  to 
the  forty-eight  hours'  maceration.  The  reserved  portion  will  measure 
about  two  pints,  and  the  second  percolate,  after  evaporation  to  the 
prescribed  point,  will  measure  nearly  six  fiuidounces.] 

The  dose  is  about  0.05  to  0.20  gram  (1  to  3  grains). 

DIGITALIS  EXTKACTUM ;  U.  S. 
Extract  op  Digitalis. 

Take  five  hundred  grams  (17J-  avoirdupois  ounces)  recently  dried 
digitalis  leaves,  in  No.  60  powder.  As  a  menstruum  use  first  a  mixture 
of  one  thousand  grams  (about  41f  fiuidounces)  alcohol,  and  five  hundred 
grams  (17  fiuidounces)  water,  to  be  followed  afterward  by  diluted  alcohol 
(1880).  Moisten  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  8  fiuidounces)  of  the 
mixture.  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with  men- 
struum. Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Then  percolate  until  the  drug  is 
exhausted  or  until  one  thousand  five  hundred  grams  (about  56  fluid- 
ounces)  of  percolate  has  been  received.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  in  the 
usual  way.  Evaporate  the  remainder  to  the  pilular  consistence,  and 
incorporate  with  the  extract,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth  of  its 
weight  of  glycerin. 

Practically  the  same  product  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fluid 
tatract  of  digitalis  to  the  proper  consistence  and  then  adding  the  five 
per  cent,  of  glycerin. 

Greenish  brown.     Yield  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Dose. — 0.01  to  0.03  gram  (|  to  i  grain). 

DIGITALIS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Digitalis. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fiuidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menetrumn  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion 
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of  three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one 
hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
7  fluidounces)  of  the  menatruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolai^. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-flve  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the^r^^  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second percokUe  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  t\i^  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose. — 0.2  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (3  to  30  minims)  ;  large  doses 
with  care ! 

DIGITALIS  INFtJSUM;  U.S. 
Infusion  op  Digitalis. 

Mix  six  grams  (90  grains)  digitalis,  in  No.  20  powder,  and  six  grams 
(90  grains)  cinnamon,  in  No.  20  powder ;  pour  upon  the  mixture  three 
hundred  and  seventy  cubic  centimeters  (12|-  fluidounces)  of  boiling 
water,  and  macerate  two  hours  in  a  covered  jar.  Then  strain  the  infu- 
sion, add  thirty  grams  (10  fluidrachms)  alcohol,  and  pass  enough  water 
through  the  strainer  to  make  the  infusion  weigh  four  hundred  grams 
(or  measure  about  13^  fluidounces). 

The  strength  of  this  infusion  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  prep* 
aration  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia. 

This  preparation  is  a  valuable  diuretic  which  is  often  used  in  cases 
of  dropsy,  especially  if  dependent  on  cardiac  trouble.  It  is  often  com- 
bined with  saline  diuretics. 

Dose. — Fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidounce)  sev« 
eral  times  a  day. 

DIGITALIS  TINCTUKA ;  U.  S. 

Tincture  op  Digitalis. 

Moisten  forty-five  grams  (1  ounce  257  grains)  digitalis,  in  No.  60 
powder,  with  forty-five  cubic  centimeters  (IJ  fluidounce)  diluted  alcohol; 
macerate  twenty-four  hours  ;  pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator, 
and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces 
255  grains,  or  about  10^  fluidounces)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Doso> — 0.3  to  4  cubic  centimeters  (5  to  60  minims). 
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PlgltaHmim ;  IT.  S.  1870. 

DiGITALIN. 

This  preparation  has  been  expunged  from  the  new  Pharmacopoeia. 
As  prepared  by  the  process  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  18T0  (identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia)  it  was  of  very  variable  com- 
position and  therapeutic  energy.  But  this  is  not  all.  While  the  digi- 
talin  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  '^  white  or  yellowish  white,''  and  dry,  the 
kinds  of  digitalin  actually  in  the  shops  are  frequently  nearly  black,  ex- 
tract-like. The  official  digitalin  was  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  while 
German  digitalin  is  readily  soluble  in  that  solvent.  Hydrochloric  acid 
vapors  turn  German  digitalin  brown,  but  French,  English,  or  American 
digitalin  green. 

Being  in  one  shop  a  dry  white  powder,  and  in  another  a  blackish 
soft  extract ;  in  one  case  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  another  quite 
soluble,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  preparation  came  into  disrepute. 
The  different  kinds  of  digitalin  on  the  market  are  mixtures  of  several 
substances,  the  most  important  of  which  is  digitoxin  (see  Digitalis). 
Their  therapeutic  properties  may  be  similar  in  kind,  but  differ  greatly 
in  degree. 

Medicinal  Uses- — The  same  as  those  of  digitalis.  We  believe  it 
to  be  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  remedy. 

It  is  given  in  doses  of  0.001  to  0.002  gram  (^  to  -^  grain),  usually 
in  the  form  of  granules. 

Dioscorea. 

DiOSGOBEA. 

DioscoreoB  JRhizoma —  Wild  Yam, 

Origin. — Dioscorea  villosa,  Linn^  (DioscoracecB). 
Habitat. — The  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Part  used. — The  rhizome. 

Description. — ^The  drug  is  well  represented  in  the  figure.  It  has 
a  pale  brownish  color  externally,  and  is  whitish  and  starchy  within.  It 
is  very  firm  and  tough,  being  very  difficult  to  powder.  The  bark  is  thin. 
It  is  inodorous,  and  has  no  perceptible  taste  unless  chewed  for  a  minute 
or  longer,  when  it  develops  an  acrid  impression. 

Prof.  J.  U.  Lloyd,  of  Cincinnati,  states  that  there  are  two  distinct 
varieties  of  dioscorea,  viz.,  the  one  shown  in  the  figure,  obtained  from 
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Dioscorea  villos&  with  pubescent  leaves,  and  another  from  Dioscorea  vil- 
losa  (var.  Glabra)  with  glabrous  le&ves.  The  former  is  the  only  kind 
now  found  in  the  market,  whereas  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the  drujf 
originally  introduced  by  eclectic  physicians,  and  the  only  true  drug  pos- 
sessing the  properties  for  which 
the  wild  yam  is  valued. 

Constituents.— An  acrid 
resin  ia  said  to  be  contained  in 
the  dm  jr. 

Medicinal  Uses.— It  is 
said  to  be  almost  a  specific  in 
Mliou*  colic,  cholera  morbus 
with  cramps,  tpasmo^ic  hic- 
cough, etc. 

It  is  also  claimed  to  be  ex- 
pectorant and  diaphoretic. 

Dose.— 0.5  to  2  grams  (8 
to  30  grains),  given  in  infusion 
or  fluid  extract. 

DIOSCOREA    EXTRAO- 
TUM. 

Extract  of  Diobcobba. 
'     Evaporate  any  desired  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid  extract  to  the 

Dark  brown. 

This  extract,  when  dried  and 
powdered,  is  frequently  called 

Dose. — 0.06  to  0.35  gram  (1  to  4  grains),  repeated  if  neoessaiy. 
DIOSCOREA  EZTRAOTUM  PLUIDnM. 

F1.VID   EXTBACT  OF  DiOSCOBEA. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  {or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17 J  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  GO  powder. 

As  a  mengtruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (Ifi  to  30  minims). 
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IMos^rros. 

Pebsiuuon. 
Dioapyri  J-ructia. 
Origin. — Diotpyroa  virginiana,  LinnS  (Ebenacec^. 
Habitat.— United  States. 

Part  U8«d. — Unripe  fruit. 
Description. — Form  and  size  as 
seen  in  the  figures  ;  green,  smooth, 
with  a  pleasant  fruit-iike  odor.  The 
very  astringent  taste  of  the  persim- 
mon disappears  upon  exposure  to 
frost,  and  the  fruit  becomes,  instead, 
acidulous  and  street. 
n.^'d^w^-Jrl^^"^^  Con8titu«nt8.-Tannin,     malic 

*'^  acid,  etc. 

Properties. — It  is  astringent. 
Dose. — One  to  four  grams  (15  to  60  grains). 

Dlpterlx. 

Tonka  Bkan. 
Diptericie  Setnina. 

Origin. — Dipterix  odorata  and  IHpterix  oppotiti- 
folia,  WiUdenow  {PapUionacece). 

Habitat. — Guiana. 

Part  used.— The  seeds. 

Description. — Tbey  are  four  to  five  centimeters  {1^ 
to  %  inches)  long,  and  about  eight  millimeters  {\  inch) 
broad.  The  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  S38.  Externally  the 
"  beans  "  are  blackish  brawn,  wrinliled,  sometimes  covered 
with  small,  white,  needle-like  crystals  of  coumarin ;  inter- 
nally pale  brown,  oily.  Odor  fragrant  ;  taste  aromatic, 
bitter. 

Varieties. — Dutch  tonka  beans  are  the  best.  They 
are  rather  larger,  plumper,  and  more  frequently  found 
covered  with  crystals  than  the  English.  Tonk«  Be»n, 

ConstttUSntS. — The  pleasant  aroma,  which  is  sweet     "'"^  '"* 
and  reminds  of  vanilla,  is  due  to  coumarin,  a  neutral,  odorous,  crystal- 
line principle,  soluble  in  diluted  alcohol     Tbe  tonka  bean  also  contains 
fixed  oil,  sugar,  mucilage. 

Uses. — For  flavoring  purposes. 
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DIPTEKICIS  TLUCTURA. 

TiNCTUBB  OF  Tonka. 

Make  one  liter  (34  fluidouDces)  tincture  from  five  hundred  cubic 
(centimeters  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  ground  tonka  bean  by  percolation 
with  diluted  alcohoL 

Dipterocarpi  Balsammnu 

GuBJUN  Balsam. 

Wood  Oil. 

Origin* — Dipterocarpua  iurldnaHta,  Gaertner,  and  other  species  of 
the  same  genus  {DipterocarpcicecB), 

Habitat* — ^East  India. 

Drug  used. — ^The  oleo-resin  flowing  from  the  wounded  tree. 

Description* — ^Thick,  oily,  opaque,  and  grayish  brown  by  reflected 
light,  but  brown  and  transparent  by  transmitted  light ;  soluble  in  chlo- 
roform, and  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils.  The 
solutions  show  a  greenish  fluorescence.  When  heated  above  130^  G. 
(266^  F.)  it  gelatinizes  and  becomes  permanently  solid.  Odor  peculiar, 
balsamic,  reminding  of  copaiba  ;  taste  bitter. 

Constituents. — ^From  forty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil, 
some  resin,  and  gurjunic  acid. 

Properties  and  Uses* — Similar  to  those  of  copaiba.  It  has  been 
used  with  success  in  leprosy y  being  given  internally  and  applied  ex- 
ternally. 

Dose* — 0.5  to  4  cubia  centimeters  (8  to  60  minims)  )n  emulsion. 

Dlta* 

DiTA. 

DikB  Cortex — IHta  JBark 

Origin* — Alstonia  echolariSf  Robert  Brown  {Apocynacecs). 

Habitat*— -The  Philippines. 

Part  used*— The  bark. 

Description* — ^Thick  troughs  of  various  lengths — say  from  five  to 
twenty  centimeters  (2  to  8  inches)  long,  and  three  to  five  centimeters 
(about  1^  to  2  inches)  wide.  Leather  brown,  fissured,  rough,  frequently 
marked  by  black  spots  externally.  The  inner  surface  is  brownish  gray 
and  marked  by  lines  running  lengthwise*     When  broken  the  bark  ap« 
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pe&rs  light  yellowish  internally.  The 
fracture  is  short,  hard  ;  the  powder  yel- 
lowish  gray.     Odor,    none ;    taste,    bit- 

Constituents'.  —  About  two  per 
cent  of  ditain,  an  unorystalllEable,  bitter 
substance ;  one-firtietfa  per  cent,  of  a 
bitter  alkaloid,  ditamine,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol ;  and  another  alkaloid  soluble  in 
water  is  also  said  to  have  been  found. 

Medicinal  Uses.— This  bark  re- 
sembles  Alstonia  constriota  in  its  action, 
but  is  weaker.  It  has  been  used  as  an 
antiperiodio  in  maiarial  fever. 

Dose< — Four  to  fifteen  grams  (1  to  4 
drschms),  best  given  as  fluid  extract. 

DIT^  EXTRACTUM  PLUIDUM. 
FtuiD  Extract  of  Dita  Babk. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centime- 
ters (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S.  fluid- 
ounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its 
equivalent — ITj-  avoirdupois  ounces)  of 

the  druir,  in  No.  60  powder. 
FlO.  330.— Dita  Buk,  natatd  uis.  ,  ,  i     •    i 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohoL 

Dose* — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  oentimeteia  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

Draco. 

'    Dragok's  Blood. 
Heeina  Draconit,  Sanguis  DracxmU — Draehenblut,  G.;  Sang-dragon, 
F.;  Ih-a&blod,  Sw. 

Origin. — CaiamuB  Dram,  Willdenow  (i^ifotocAs). 

Habitat. — Sumatra  and  Borneo. 

Part  used. — The  reain  from  the  fruit. 

Description. — Occurs  in  sticks  or  "  reeds,"  and  in  lumps.  That  in 
sticks  is  of  better  quality,  being  cleaner.  The  external  surface  is  dark 
reddish-browD  ;  internally  it  is  of  a  brighter  red.  Fracture  rough, 
granular,  resinoiis.     Soluble  in  alcohol,  benzol,  and  ohloroform,  leaving 
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about  five  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  impurities.  Devoid  of  odor  and  taste, 
but  when  heated  it  develops  the  agreeable  odor  of  benzoio  Bcid. 

ConstitU6nt8> — Resin,  fixed  oil,  and  oinnamio  and  benzoic  acids. 

Usflti — As  a  ooloring  matter  for  plasters,  varnishes,  tooth-powders, 
etc     Also  oocasionaliy  in  sealing  wax  to  render  it  fragrant. 

Draoontinm. 

Dracontich. 
Dracontii  Radix — Skunk  Cabbage. 
Origin. — JDracontium  f«xtidum,  LinnS  {Araceee). 
Habitat. — North  America. 
Part  used.— The  root. 

Description. — From  five  to  ten  centimeters  (3  to  4  inches)  long 
and  about  five  centimeters  (3  inches)  thick,  grayiah-brown  externally, 
and  whitish  within.     Several  rootlets  are  attached  to  the  upper  portion 


Vras.  MO,  241.— DiMontiDiD,  whole  anil  trantrsna  uoUoii,  nttiinl  dM. 

of  the  rhizofne,  but  are  usually  trimmed  off  in  the  dried  drug.  It  is 
OBually  transversely  sliced,  or  longitudinally  quartered  as  found  in  the 
trade.  When  freshly  ground  or  triturated,  the  root  emits  a  very  dis* 
agreeable  odor,  reminding  of  the  smell  of  the  polecat.  The  taste  is 
very  pungent,  acrid. 

Constituents. — The  principle  to  which  the  acridity  is  due  has  not 
been  isolated.  Tt  seems  to  be  volatile,  and  is  destroyed  by  heat.  The 
drug  also  contains  resin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Antispasmodic.  Used  in  hytteria,  chorea,  etc. 
Externally  irritant. 

Dose. — O.S  to  4  grams  (10  to  60  grains)  of  the  recently  dried  root. 
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DRACONTII  EXTRACTUM  FLUID  CTir. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Dkaoontium. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fiuidounceSy  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  mensiruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  everjr  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  4  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  60  minims). 

Drosera. 

Dbosbba« 

DroaercB  Serba,  Herba  JRoreUcs — Sundew, 

Origin. — Drosera  rotundifolia,  Linn^  {Droseraceai). 

Habitat. — Europe  and  North  America. 

Part  used. — ^The  whole  plant. 

Description. ^Leaves  small,  fleshy,  round,  bristly  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  neck  of  the  root ;  the  flower-stalk 
is  about  ten  centimeters  (4  inches)  long,  and  crowned  with  a  raceme  of 
small  white  flowers.     Inodorous  ;  taste  acidulous,  bitter,  acrid. 

Constituents. — Acrid  resin  and  a  peculiar  acid. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Has  been  recommended  for  chronic  bronchitis^ 
asthma^  and  vshooping-cough. 

Dose. — One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  cubic  centi- 
meters (3  to  4  fluidounces)  of  the  expressed  juice  has  been  given  during 
the  day.  This  probably  did  not  contain  the  acrid  resin.  Fluid  extract 
is  the  form  in  which  this  drug  is  usually  employed,  in  doses  of  0.5  to  1 
cubic  centimeter  (8  to  15  minims). 

DROSER-^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Dboseba. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent— 17|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose.— -0.25  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (4  to  15  minims). 
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BuboUla. 

DUBOISIA. 

IhtboiaicB  Folia — Duboitia  Leofoea. 

Origin. —  Duboiiia  myoporoidet,  Robert 
Brown  (Solanacece), 

Habitat.— Australia. 

Part  used.— The  leaves. 

Description. — Form  and  size  are  shown  in 
the  figure.  They  are  smooth  and  have  a  short 
■talk.  Odor  alight,  but  disagreeable  if  any ; 
taste  bitter,  acrid. 

Constituents.— The  poisonous  alkaloid  du- 
boisine,  ohemicaliy  related  to  the  atropine  of 
belladonna,  and  producing  the  same  effect  on 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  (dilatation).  Duboisine  is 
twice  as  soluble  in  water  as  atropine.  It  pro- 
duces a  reddish-brown  oolor  with  cold  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid. 

PUury  kavea  are  the  leaves  of  Duboisia 
Hopwoodii,  containing  the  same  alkaloid  and 
having  the  same  medicinal  properties. 

Used  for  the  preparation  of  duboisina. 


Fio.  342.— DaboitU  Leaf. 


DUBOISIA  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Eitkact  op  Duboisia. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or 
its  equivalent— 17  U.  S.  fluidounces),  use  five 
hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — ITf  avc 
poia  dunces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powdei 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  minted  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  S^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — O.Oo  to  0.30  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  S  minims). 

DnboisinsB  Sulphas. 

SOLPRATB   OF  BuBOISnTR. 

A  yellowish,  soft,  gum-like  mass,  soluble  in  water.  For  reactions 
distinguishing  it  from  atropine  sulphate,  see  above  under  constituents 
of  duboisia  leaves. 
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Medicinal  Uses. — It  may  be  employed  in  cases  in  which  atropia  is 
employed  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Its  effects  wear  off  again 
sooner  than  those  of  atropia. 

Dose. — Duboisina  has  been  given  hypodermically  in  doses  of  0.001 
gram  (^  grain)  ;  for  ophthalmological  uses  a  solution  of  0.125  gram  (2 
grains)  in  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  of  distilled  water  may 
be  employed. 

Duloamara ;  Ui  S« 

DULGAMABA. 

Dtdcamarce  Stipitea — BittersiisSy  G. ;  Dattce  am^res,  Morelle  grimpantey 
F.;  DiUcamaraf  Sp.;  Qvesved,  Sw.;  JBitterstoeety  Woody  Night- 
shade. 

Origin. — Solanum  Dulcamara,  Linn6  (Solanacece), 

Habitat. — Europe  and  North  America. 

Part  used. — The  twigs,  gathered  in  the  first,  second,  or  third 
year,  and  dried. 

Description. — Immediately  under  the  thin,  yellowish,  outer  bark 
is  a  green  (if  fresh;  yellow,  if  old)  inner  bark.  The  wood  is  greenish 
or  yellowish  according  to  age.  The  central  pith  cavity  is  usually  empty. 
Odor  slight,  herb-like.  Taste  at  first  bitter,  especially  of  the  bark  ; 
afterward  sweet,  from  the  wood. 

Constituents. — The  drug  contains  a  bitter  amorphous  substance, 
which  when  decomposed  yields  the  bitter  alkaloid  solanine.  Solanine 
crystallizes  in  small  white  prisms  or  needles,  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  amorphous  salts, 
readilv  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Medicinal  Uses. — In  large  doses  dulcamara  is  somewhat  narcotic, 
producing  dizziness,  trembling,  and  dryness  and  constriction  of  the 
throat.     In  medicinal  doses  it  does  not  produce  these  effects. 

This  remedy  is  employed  as  an  alterative  diaphoretic  in  chronic  and 
painful  non-syphilitic  skin  diseases  and  in  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  of 
doubtful  value. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  grams  (75  to  150  grains),  best  given  in  the  form 
of  fluid  extract. 

DULOAMARJE  DECOOTTJM. 

Decoction  of  Dulcamaba. 

From  thirty  grams  (or  about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces).  (See  title 
"  Decoctions.") 
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About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Do86a — Twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  18  flui- 
drachms)  three  times  a  day. 

DULCAMARA  EXTEACTUM. 
Extract  of  Dulcamaba. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  It,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown.     Yield  about  twenty  per  cent. 

Dose. — 0.35  to  0.65  gram  (5  to  10  grains). 

DDLCAMAK-^  EXTEACTUM  FLXnDUM;  U.  8. 
Flxtid  Bxtsact  of  Duloamaba. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces)y  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  nae  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7^  fluidounoes)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the  Jirsi 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

D09e> — ^Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

DULCAMAILE  INFUSUM. 
Infusion  of  Dulgamaba. 

From  fifty  grams  (or  about  1}  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces).  (See  title 
"  Infusions.") 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Dote* — ^Twenty*five  to  fifty  oubio  centimeters  (6  to  12  fluidrachms). 
27 
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Abomatic  Sugabs. 

These  preparations  are  simply  mixtures  of  powdered  sugar  with  aro- 
matic volatile  oils,  usually  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  volatile  oil  to 
fifty  parts  of  sugar.  They  are  made  by  simple  trituration.  Aromatic 
sugars  are  thus  made  from  the  volatile  oils  of  anise,  bitter  almond,  cin- 
namon, fennel,  etc. 

UseSt^For  flavoring  powders. 

Elaterinom ;  U.  S. 

Blatebin. 

Origin. — ^hbatttum  Elaterium^  A.  Richard  {CucurbitaceoB). 
Habitat. — Europe  ;  cultivated. 

Character,  Description,  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia 

(1880),  page  92.  This  is  a  colorless,  crystalline,  chemically  indifferent 
substance  extracted  from  JElateriKm  (see  Elaterium).  Mlaterin — now 
for  the  first  time  official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia — is  several  times 
stronger  therapeutically  than  the  formerly  official  Elaterium^  which  has 
been  expunged  on  account  of  its  variable  character. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  writing,  reading,  and  dispensing 
prescriptions  for  Elatebium  and  for  Elaterinuh,  in  order  that  the 
two  may  not  be  confounded  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  names. 

The  elaterin  consists  of  small  shining  crystals  ;  odorless  ;  intensely 
bitter,  and  acrid.  Readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  fusel  oil,  or  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  those  of  Elaterium.  Violently  purga- 
tive. 

Dose. — Elaterin  being  stronger  should  be  given  in  doses  not  ex- 
ceeding 0.004  gram  (-^  grain)  at  first,  to  be  increased  only  as  occasion 
requires.  It  is  usually  given  in  pill,  and  the  tendency  to  gripe  may  be 
overcome  by  combination  with  hyoscyamus. 

ELATERIN!  TRITURATIO  ;  U.  S. 

TBITUBATrOK  OF  ElATERIN. 

Prepared  by  triturating  nine  grams  (139  grains)  sugar  of  milk,  in 
moderately  fine  powder,  together  with  one  gram  (15^  grains)  elaterin, 
until  the  mixture  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  the  whole  inti- 
mately mixed. 

This  is  the  only  representative  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  new  class 
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of  preparations  introduced  under  the  name  of  "  Triturations  "  (see  that 
title). 

The  elaterin  itself  is  so  powerfully  active  and  its  dose  so  minute  that 
the  above-described  preparation  becomes  a  very  useful  and  safe  dilution 
of  it. 

Dose.— 0.03  to  0.04  gram  (^  to  }  grain). 

Elaterimiu 

Elatsb^um. 

Origin. — JEhbattium  Elateriuniy  A.  Richard  {Cucurbitacea?). 
Habitat. — Europe  ;  cultivated. 

Description. — This  is  a  peculiar  resinous  substance  obtained  from 
the  fresh  juice  of  the  fruit  of  JEkbaUium  JSkUerium  (*^  squirting  cucum- 
ber"). 

The  juice  is  clear  when  fresh  from  the  fruit,  but  soon  becomes  turbid 

from  the  elateriutn  which  deposits  from  it.  The  deposit  is  collected  on 
muslin,  and  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  constitutes  the  drug. 

Elaterium  comes  in  flat  pieces  of  variable  thickness  (from  iV  ^^  iV 
inch,  about)  and  irregular  size  (usually  averaging  less  than  j-  inch  long 
by  about  f  inch  wide).  When  fresh  the  pieces  have  a  dull,  pale-green 
color  ;  when  older  gray,  or  even  buff  ;  and  sometimes  showing  minute 
crystals  on  the  surface.  On  one  side  they  show  the  imprint  of  the 
cloth  on  which  the  elaterium  was  dried.  They  are  dry,  light  in  weight, 
and  easily  broken.     No  odor  ;  taste  very  acrid  and  bitter. 

JMust  not  be  con/btended  with  the  several  times  stronger  elaterin  (see 
"  Elaterinum  "). 

On  account  of  its  variable  quality,  this  elaterium  has  been  expunged 
from  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  more  reliable  and  uniform  elate' 
rin  introduced  in  its  place. 

Constituents. — The  only  important  constituent  in  elaterium,  and 
the  one  to  which  it  owes  its  medicinal  properties,  is  elateriuy  which  has 
now  taken  its  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Elaterium  contains  from 
fifteen  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  elaterin,  the  average  being  about  thirty 
per  cent.  The  elaterin  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  chloroform,  and 
precipitated  from  its  solution  in  that  solvent  by  the  addition  of  ether,  in 
which  it  is  nearly  insoluble.  The  yield  in  crystals  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  elaterium  treated  with  the  chloroform. 

Sometimes  elaterium  has  been  found  adulterated  with  chalk  or  with 
starch.'  If  it  contains  chalk  it  will  effervesce  with  acids.  If  it  contains 
starch,  a  little  water  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  drug  will  strike 
a  blue  color  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  compound  solution  of  iodine. 
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English  elaterium  is  deemed  to  be  the  best  (^^  Clutterbuok's "). 
German  elaterium  is  a  dark,  extract-like  mass  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  forcibly  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  a  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic,  its  action 
being  often  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  griping. 

It  is  used  only  to  produce  profuse  watery  discharges,  as  in  dropsies 
or  threatened  cerebral  congestiouy  or  in  cedema  of  the  lungs.  Its  best 
effects  are  noticed  in  abdominal  dropsy. 

It  must  be  used  cautiously.    . 

Dose.-^.008  to  0.015  gram  {\  to  i  grain). 

Eleotuaria* 

Elbctuajelies. 

These  are  confections  of  a  consistence  resembling  that  of  thick 
honey,  or  thick  enough  to  be  retained  in  a  jar  when  inverted.  They 
are  made  by  mixing  dry  medicinal  powders  with  honey  or  syrup.  (See 
Confectiones.") 


u 


Elemi. 

Elemi. 

Elemi  Oleo^esina. 

Origin. — Ganarium  commune^  Linn4  (BurseraceoB). 

Habitat. — Philippine  Islands. 

Drug. — The  oleo-resin  flowing  from  the  wounded  tree. 

Description. — A  yellowish  resinous  mass,  resembling  in  appearance 
thick  granular  honey  ;  when  old  it  becomes  more  solid,  friable.  The 
odor  is  balsamic,  reminding  of  a  mixture  of  turpentine,  fennel,  and 
lemon.     The  taste  is  pungent  and  bitter. 

Constituents. — About  ten  per  cent,  volatile  oil,  sixty  per  cent, 
amorphous  resin  (br5in),  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  crystallizable  resin 
(amyrin),  besides  bryoidiuj  which  is  a  crystallizable,  bitter,  acrid  sub- 
stance, brSidin,  and  elemic  acid. 

Properties. — Stimulant,  irritant.  Used  only  in  plasters  and  oint- 
ments. 

ELEMI  UNGUENTUM. 

OnrTHENT  OF  Elemi. 

Mix  intimately  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  elemi,  Venice  turpentine, 
suet,  and. lard. 
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EUziria. 

Elixibs. 

A  recently  introduced  class  of  preparations  which  cannot  be  said  to 
form  a  well-defined  group  pharmaceutioally.  However,  the  general  in- 
terpretation of  the  term  ''  elixir "  is  that  it  is  an  agreeably  flavored 
liquid  preparation  in  which  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  medicinally  active 
ingredients  are  sufficiently  masked  to  render  the  preparation  compara- 
tively palatable,  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  consisting  of  alcohol  (12  to  25 
percent.),  water,  and  sugar  (25  to  35  per  cent.).  Among  the  elixirs 
most  used  are  such  as  contain  preparations .  of  iron,  the  cinchona  alka- 
loids, bismuth-ammonium  citrate,  strychnine,  pepsin,  ammonium  valeri* 
anate,  potassium  bromide,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  the  elixirs  on  the  market 
are  not  only  badly  made,  but  do  not  deserve  the  name  elixir  at  all,  being, 
if  possible,  more  disagreeable  to  take  than  the  active  constituents  in  & 
simpler  form  would  be.  Other  elixirs  have  been  found  not  to  contain 
the  medicines  indicated  on  the  labels.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  these  preparations,  as  a  class,  have  met  with  sweeping  condemna- 
tion from  conscientious  physicians  and  pharmacists.  When  well  and 
properly  made,  however,  we  regard  the  elixirs  as  reliable,  efficient,  and 
useful.  In  an  appendix  on  page  1139  we  give  a  series  of  excellent  for- 
mulas for  the  principal  elixirs  in  use. 

Emplastra. 

Plastsbs. 
lyiaster,  G. ;  Mnpldtres,  F. ;  Pldster,  Sw. 

Solid  compounds  of  a  pliable,  tenacious  consistence,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  suitable  for  covering  limited  areas  of  the  surface  of  the 
body.  They  are  usually  prepared  from  oleate  of  lead  (lead  plaster), 
resins,  wax,  etc.,  with  which  more  active  constituents  are  frequently  in- 
corporated, such  as  cantharides,  mercury,  narcotic  extracts,  etc. 

Plasters  must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  homogeneous.  They  soften 
in  contact  with  the  warm  surface  of  the  body. 

It  requires  from  eight  to  twelve  grams  (2  to  3  drachms)  plaster  to 
cover  one  hundred  square  centimeters  (20  square  inches,  or4  x  5  inches) 
of  surface.  Plasters  are  usually  spread  on  chamois  skin,  kid  skin,  or 
maslin. 

Adhesive  plaster  is  spread  on  muslin.  Isinglass  plaster  is  spread  on 
silk  or  on  muslin,  and  is  not  a  '^ plaster''  in  the  proper  sense. 
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Emulsioiies. 

Emulsions. 

MntdUions  are  liquid  preparations  in  which  oil,  oleo-resin,  balsam,  or 
resin  is  suspended  in  water  by  the  aid  of  some  viscid  excipient.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  makes  no  distinction  between  mixtures  and  emulsions, 
although  a  great  practical  difference  exists.  We  have  an  example  of 
the  preparations  properly  termed  **  mixtures  '^  in  the  official  miatura 
cretCB  cornposit<iy  in  which  chalk  is  suspended  in  the  liquid. 

Emulsions  have  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  so-called  emiU' 
stones  veroBy  or  true  emulsions,  and  the  emuUiones  spurioBy  or  false  emul- 
sions.    The  distinction  is  based  on  a  difference  in  the  materials  used. 

The  true  emulsion  is  one  in  which  both  the  oily  or  resinous  and  the 
mucilaginous  substances  are  combined  in  the  drug,  as  in  miatura  asa- 
/cetidoBy  niiMura  amygddkBy  or  mistura  ammoniaci.  The  drug  is  simply 
triturated  in  a  mortar  with  water,  and  the  emulsion  thus  directly  obtained. 

The  false  emulsion,  called  colostrum  by  some  of  the  older  writers,  is 
made  by  adding  gum  or  yelk  of  eggy  or  some  other  similar  emulsifying 
agent,  to  the  oily  or  resinous  substance,  as  we  see  in  emulsions  of  castor- 
oil  or  copaiba. 

Different  methods  of  manipulation  have  been  employed.  To  shake 
the  oil  and  mucilage  together  in  a  vial  makes  a  poor  emulsion.  To  rub 
the  gum-arabic  in  a  mortar  with  not  exceeding  one  and  one-half  times 
its  own  weight  in  water,  and  then  add  the  oil  gradually,  is  also  likely 
to  produce  unsatisfactory  results.  Experience  leads  us  to  recommend 
the  following  method  as  by  far  the  best  : 

Add  the  oil,  oleo-resin  or  balsam,  to  a  quantity  of  powdered  acacia 
as  given  in  the  table  below,  mixing  both  well  in  a  wedgewood  mortar 
at  least  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  to  permit  free  movement  of  the 
pestle.  When  the  two  are  mixed  add  water  equal  to  half  the  weight  of 
both  the  oil  and  acacia,  and  then  triturate  rapidly  and  without  cessation 
until  the  emulsion  is  perfectly  homogeneous  and  white.  Then  slowly 
add  the  remainder  of  the  water,  stirring  continually,  and  finally  the  other 
ingredients. 

The  proportions  which  will  most  surely  and  uniformly  give  good  re- 
sults are  as  follows  : 


Fixed  oils  or  copaiba 1  ^  f 

Oil  of  turpentine Ill 

Pemyian  balsam 1  2  li 


OIL 

Gum. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Water. 
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The  figures  express  parts  by  weight.  The  quantity  of  water  is  as- 
certained in  each  case  by  adding  the  quantities  of  gum  and  oil  together 
and  dividing  by  two. 

For  instance,  to  emulsify  an  ounce  of  copaiba  we  require  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  acacia,  which  is  placed  in  the  mortar,  and  the  co- 
paiba is  added  carefully  to  prevent  it  from  being  smeared  over  the 
sides  of  the  mortar  or  pestle.  [Any  part  of  the  oil  not  mixed  with  the 
gum  will  probably  be  found  swimming  on  top  in  the  finished  prepara- 
tion.] Then  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  water  is  added,  and  the  three 
ingredients  thoroughly  mixed.  The  balance  of  the  water  is  then  gradu- 
ally added. 

The  quantity  of  finished  emulsion  should  not  be  more  than  six  or 
eight  times  that  of  the  oil.  Alcoholic  tinctures  in  large  quantities  should 
not  be  added  to  emulsions,  but  syrups  improve  the  taste  of  these  prep- 
arations. 

Dark-colored  fluid  extracts  make  unsightly  mixtures  with  emulsions, 
which  look  best  when  perfectly  white.  Sometimes  they  are  flavored, 
and  at  the  same  time*colored  with  compound  spirits  of  lavender  or  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamom. 

We  may  use  one  yelk  of  egg  instead  of  half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic 
and  make  good  emulsions.  This  excipient  is  perhaps  best  adapted  to 
emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil,  but  the  preparation  cannot  be  kept  long. 

Chloroform  may  be  given  in  a  most  pleasant  form  by  mixing  it  with 
twice  or  three  times  its  own  weight  of  sweet  almond  oil,  and  then  mak« 
ing  an  emulsion  of  the  oil  precisely  as  if  no  chloroform  were  present. 
The  emulsion  may  be  flavored  with  syrup  according  to  taste. 

One  ounce  of  glyconin  emulsifies  three  ounces  of  fixed  oil. 

Emulsions  made  by  adding  alkaline  chemicals  are  not  really  emul- 
sions but  solutions  of  soaps,  and  should  not  be  employed  when  emulsions 
are  ordered.  In  emulsions  the  oil  undergoes  no  chemical  change  what- 
ever, but  is  merely  mechanically  suspended,  like  butter  in  milk.  Under 
the  microscope  we  can  readily  see  the  oil  globules.  A  well-made  emul- 
sion should  not  separate  into  oil  and  water  even  after  long  standing, 
but  only  into  a  creamy  and  a  serous  layer,  just  as  in  fresh  milk.  We 
have  prepared  an  emulsion  and  have  kept  it  for  over  five  years,  and 
even  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  emulsion  was  still  perfect  as  far  as  the 
suspension  of  the  oil  was  concerned.  Of  course  an  emulsion  may  spoil 
by  fermentation  or  by  the  oil  becoming  rancid,  but  it  should  remain  an 
emulsion. 

All  emulsions  not  specially  prepared  so  as  to  keep  indefinitely  ought 
to  be  freshly  made  whenever  prescribed. 
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Enbmas. 

Clysters,  Ir^ectums^  E.;  KlystierSy  G.;  Lavemenis^  Clystires,  F.;  Lave^ 

manger,  I[listirer,  Sw. 

Injections  for  the  rectum.  Always  prepared  extemporaneously,  and 
rarely  by  the  pharmacist.  Decoctions  of  starch,  barley,  or  oats,  are  often 
used,  the  medicaments,  if  any,  being  added  to  them.  A  few  specimens 
of  injections  in  common  use  are  given  under  the  respective  titles  of  the 
materials  from  which  they  are  made. 

Demidcent  enetnas  are  used  in  irritated  conditions  of  the  bowel,  in 
tenesmus,  etc.,  and  consist  generally  of  decoction  of  starch  with  or  with- 
out opiates. 

lAxaDative  enemcu  are  generally  watery  solutions  of  laxative  remedies, 
or  mixtures  of  castor-oil,  soap-suds,  etc*  Cold  water  injections  are  val- 
uable in  chronic  constipation.  Large  enemas  of  any  kind  are  usually 
laxative,  for  even  if  they  contain  no  cathartic  remedies,  the  mechanical 
distention  of  the  lower  bowel  causes  contraction  and  consequent  expul- 
sion of  the  contents  of  the  rectum.  If  the  enema  shall  be  retained  it 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  more  than  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (6  to  24  fluidrachms). 

Nutritive  enemas  consist  of  nourishing  substances,  as  defibrinated 
blood,  eggs,  milk,  chopped  beef,  etc. 

A  very  good  form  of  nutritive  enema  is  prepared  by  mixing  finely 
divided  lean  beef  and  clean  pancreas  in  the  proportions  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  grams  (1  pound)  of  the  former  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams 
(•}-  pound)  of  the  latter.  The  bowel  is  to  be  cleaned  by  an  injection  in 
the  morning  and  then  the  above  mixture  is  injected  in  several  doses 
during  the  day. 

Stimfulant  enemas  are  sometimes  of  use  in  collapse,  typhoid  condi- 
tions, extreme  debility,  etc  Beef-tea  and  beef-broth  enemas  are  simply 
stimulant  and  not  nutritive.  Warm  toddies,  diluted  brandy,  and  simi- 
lar substances  are  sometimes  used  in  this  manner. 

Vermifuge  enemas  consist  of  solutions  of  anthelmintics,  as  aloSs, 
santonin,  salt,  etc.,  mainly  for  the  removal  of  thread-worms  from  the 
rectum. 

Enemas  are  sometimes  used  simply  as  washes  to  cleanse  the  bowel 
in  dysentery  or  fissure  of  the  anus. 
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J^ffCBCB Tblia — Trailing Arlnttu8y  GravelJPiant. 

Origin. — Epigma  ripens,  LinnS  {iHcctceas). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used. — ^The  leaves. 

Description. — Green,  bristly,  entire,  oordate^vate.  Odorless,  as- 
tringent, bitter. 

Constituents. — ^Tannin  from  three  to  four  per  cent.,  besides  arbu- 
tiny  ursone,  etc.,  also  found  in  TJva  Ursi,  which  see. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  in  Uva  Ursi.  Used  in  vesical 
catarrhy  eta 

Dose. — ^Two  to  eight  grams  (^  to  2  drachms)  in  infusion  or  fluid 
extract. 

EPIG^^  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Epig^a. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — l?f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol 

Dose. — Two  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2  fluidrachms). 

Equisetmii. 

Equisbtum. 

EquiuH  Herbc^^Schaohtelhalmy  G. ;  Pr&e^  F. ;  Sor9e4aU,  Scouring 

Hush. 

Origin. — jEguisetum  arvense,  Linn6,  and  JEljuisetum  hyemalCj  Linn6 
{£!juisetaceoB). 

Habitat. — Europe  and  North  America. 

Part  used. — The  stems. 

Description. — Simple,  long,  slender,  bright  green,  harsh  to  the 
feel,  jointed,  about  sixty  centimeters  (2  feet)  long,  and  four  millimeters 
(-|-  inch)  in  diameter. 

Constituents. — ^The  ash  contains  silica  in  large  quantity.  This  is 
the  substance  which  renders  the  **  horse-tail "  so  rough  and  so  useful  for 
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scouring  metallic  vessels.     The  plant  also  contains  resin,  which  is  the 
only  medicinal  constituent. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Diuretic  and  astringent.  Has  been  employed 
in  renal  affections,  drcpst/y  eta  The  pulverized  ashes  have  been  used  in 
dt/€p€p9ia. 

Dose* — Five  grams  (75  grains)  in  infusion  during  the  day. 

Ersrota;  U.S. 

Ergot. 

Secale  Comutum — MtUterkomy  Kommuttery  Zapfenkomy  G.;  Ergot, 
Seigle  JSrgoti,  Bli  comtt,  F.;  Comezudo  del  centeno,  Cefiteno  de 
ComezuelOy  Sp. ;  31jdldryga,  Sw. ;  Ergot  of  JRye,  Spurred  Rye, 

Origin. —  Clavic^[>8 purpurea,  Tulasne  (Fungi). 

Habitat. — Southern  Europe,  etc.  Large  quantities  are  imported 
from  Spain  and  from  Southern  Russia. 

Part  used. — The  sclerotium  (compact  spawn),  or  middle  (second) 
stage  of  development  of  the  fungus,  which  grows  within  the  flower  of 
the  common  rye  (secale  cereale,  Linn^)  displacing  the  grain. 

There  are  ergot  growths  on  several  kinds  of  grasses  besides  rye. 
The  only  official  kind,  however,  is  the  ergot  of  rye. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  98  and  99. 

Ergot  consists  of  grain-like  bodies  about  one  to  two  inches  long  and 

one-eighth  to  one-sixth  inch  thick.    The  ordinary  size  of 

fair  ergot   is  about  one  inch  long  and  one-eighth  inch 

thick.    The  grains  are  nearly  triangular,  somewhat  curved, 

marked  lengthwise  by  three  grooves,  of  which  the  one  on 

the   inner  side  of  the  curve  is  the  most  distinct.     The 

grains  are  thickest  about  the  middle,  tapering  toward  both 

ends,  which  are  blunt.     On  the  outside  they  are  of  a  very 

dark  purplish  color,  with   a  slight   coating  of  a  cloudy 

Fio.  24a^     bluish  bloom.     They  should  be  full,  firm,  and  somewhat 

Ergot,  natanl     elastic,  but   are   easily  broken.     The   broken   surface  is 

even,  whitish  toward  the  center,  but  has,  in  a  good  drug, 
a  pinkish  tint  increasing  toward  the  circumference.  Sometimes  the 
grains  are  transversely  superficially  cracked.  The  drug  has  a  peculiar, 
offensive,  rancid,  heavy  odor  ;  and  a  fatty,  mawkish,  disagreeable  taste. 
The  strong  odor  developed  when  ergot  is  triturated  with  solution  of 
potassa  reminds  of  herring  brine,  and  is  probably  due  to  trimethylamine. 
The  ergot  grains  are  very  close  and  tough,  not  easily  penetrated  by 
water,  and  difficult  to  powder. 
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This  drug  is  frequently  attacked  by  mites.  To  prevent  this,  and  to 
preserve  its  medicinal  activity,  it  should  be  carefully  dried  at  not  above 
60°  C.  (122^  F.)  before  putting  it  away,  and  is  best  kept  in  well-covered 
tin  cans.  It  is  also  advisable  to  put  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  in  with 
it. 

The  stock  must  be  renewed  every  year.     It  is  collected  in  August. 

Powdered  ergot  soon  loses  its  medicinal  activity,  and  should  there- 
fore never  be  kept  in  stock  except  for  a  very  brief  period.  Best  is  to 
powder  it  in  an  iron  mortar. 

Much  broken,  small,  lean,  unclean,  worm-eateH,  mouldy,  or  too  hard 
and  dry  ergot  is  totally  unfit  for  use  ;  also  a  drug  having  an  ammo- 
niacal  odor,  or  one  having  no  odor  at  all. 

Constituents. — Two  alkaloids — ecbolina  (0.16  per  cent.),  and  er^o- 
iina  (0.12  per  cent.) — have  been  described  as  isolated  from  ergot.  The 
former  has  been  stated  to  be  much  more  active  medicinally  than  the 
latter,  which  is  said  not  to  produce  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  drug 
— contractions  of  the  muscles.  They  were  both  described  as  brown, 
amorphous,  feebly  bitter  substances  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  they  are  both  one  and  the  same  thing. 

There  is  also  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  non-drying  fixed  oil,  and  seven 
per  cent,  resin  in  ergot. 

A  number  of  uncrystallizable  compounds  have  been  obtained  in 
treating  the  drug  with  chemicals.  Most  of  them,  perhaps  (including 
edH>line  and  ergotine)  do  not  exist  naturally  in  ergot,  but  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  chemicals,  the  heat  employed,  etc. 

Since  the  investigations  of  Dragendorff  and ,  Podwissotzky  it  is 
doubted  whether  ecbolina^  to  which  the  activity  of  ergot  was  formerly 
ascribed  (at  least  in  great  part),  itself  possesses  the  properties  of  the 
drug.  The  chemists  named  obtained  four  to  four  and  one-half  per  cent. 
sclerotic  addj  and  two  to  three  per  cent,  sderomueiny  which  have  been 
used  medicinally  and  are  active  ecbolics.  Sclerotic  acid  is  an  amor- 
phous, yellowish-brown,  inodorous,  tasteless  substance,  soluble  in  water  ; 
Bcleromucin  is  darker  in  color  and  insoluble  in  water  after  drying. 

Sdereryihrin  is  also  an  active  constituent  of  ergot. 

The  fixed  oil  has  no  medicinal  properties.  It  may  be  extracted  with 
ether. 

The  ergotin  of  Wiggers  is  simply  an  alcoholic  extract  of  ergot ; 
while  the  ergotin  of  Bonjean  is  an  aqueous  extract  precipitated  by  al- 
cohoL  Both  are  active  preparations  notwithstanding  the  opposite 
methods  of  preparation.  The  ergotin  manufactured  by  various  pharma- 
ceutical chemists  in  this  country  is  usually  an  extract  obtained  by  evap- 
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orating  the  flaid  extract  to  the  proper  consistence.  It  is  now  ojflloial 
under  the  name  of  Extractum  Ergotae,  which  see. 

Othsr  ErgOtSv — ^Wheat  ergot  is  shorter  and  thicker,  and  oat  ergot 
much  niore  slender  than  the  ergot  of  rye.  The  ergot  growing  on 
Arundo  atnpelodesmoSy  a  grass  of  Northern  Africa,  is  from  one  to  four 
inches  long  but  extremely  slender  ;  it  has  been  tried  in  France  and  said 
to  be  twice  as  active  as  the  ergot  of  rye. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Ergot  belongs  to  the  class  of  medicines  known 
as  spinants  or  excito-motors.  The  principal  and  most  valuable  effect 
of  ergot  is  its  stimulating  action  on  the  yaso-motor  nervous  system, 
causing  contraction  of  unstriped  or  involuntary  muscular  fibre,  as  of 
the  arterioles,  the  sphincter  muscles,  the  womb,  etc.  After  excessive 
doses  this  contraction  extends  to  all  the  muscles,  respiration  becomes 
labored  on  account  of  tetanic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  respi- 
ratory muscles ;  opisthotonus,  tetanic  spasms,  delirium,  insensibility, 
and  even  death  may  occur.     In  pregnant  females  abortion  may  result. 

The  most  important  use  of  ergot  is  in  midwifery  practice,  when 
it  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  causing  contraction  of  the  uterus  ;  but  it 
roust  be  recollected  that  the  pains  become  longer  in  duration  and  more 
tetanic,  and  large  doses  may  produce  a  continuous  expulsive  pain  that 
may  injure  the  child. 

The  use  of  this  drug  is  indicated  in  inertia  lUeri,  when  the  want  of 
progress  of  labor  is  not  due  to  any  obstruction  but  to  an  atonic  condi- 
tion of  the  womb.  It  is  counter-indicated  in  oases  of  rigid  os  or  rigid 
perineum,  pelvic  tumors  or  exostoses,  deformed  pelvis,  etc.,  for  if  used 
under  such  circumstances  death  of  the  foetus  from  continued  pressure, 
and  of  the  mother  from  rupture  of  the  uterus,  may  result. 

Ergot  is  also  given  in  the  last  stage  of  labor  to  prevent  poet^artum 
hemorrhage* 

This  drug  is  also  useful  in  hemorrhages,  hoBmoptyHSy  hasmaturia, 
tfterine  hemorrhages,  menorrhagia,  bleeding  hemorrhoids,  etc.;  or  in 
threatened  hemorrhage  in  the  brain  or  lungs;  in  aneurism,  internally, 
or  injected  into  the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  lesion  ;  in  spermtxtorrhoea, 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  incontinence  of  urine,  prolapse  of  the  rectum, 
uterine  fibroids  and  polypi,  congestion  of  the  brain  or  spincU  cord,  cere- 
bro-^pinal  meningitis,  and  in  various  mental  diseases,  especially  such  as 
recurrerU,  chronic,  and  epileptic  mania. 

Ergot  is  also  used  in  large  doses  in  the  treatment  of  incipient  dia- 
betes. 

In  all  cases  when  prompt  action  is  desirable,  this  remedy  may  be 
given  in  hypodermic  injection,  for  which  purpose  the  extractum  eigotss 
is  generally  employed. 
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D0S6a — ^Varies  from  one  or  two  grains  (15  to  80  grains)  up  to  thirty 
grains  (1  ounce),  according  to  indications  or  urgency.  The  remedy  may 
be  given  in  powder,  or  the  powder  n\ay  be  steeped  in  hot  water  and 
the  infusion  swallowed  without  straining,  as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough. 

But  by  far  the  best  form  for  administration  is  the  fluid  extract. 

ERGOT-^  EXTRACTUM ;  U.  8. 

Extract  of  Ergot. 

Mrgotin, 

Evaporate  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  5  ounces)  of  the  offi- 
cial fluid  extract  of  ergot  on  a  water-bath  at  not  above  50^  C.  (122°  F.), 
stirring  constantly  until  thirty  grams  (about  1  ounce)  only  remains. 

New  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

It  will  be  observed  that  unless  the  fluid  extract  is  in  every  way  re- 
liable  the  above  process  must  jrield  an  unsatisfactory  product.  The 
official  fluid  extract,  made  with  the  specified  menstruum,  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  used  ;  and  even  then  the  resulting  solid  extract  will 
liOt  be  a  proper  one  unless  the  fluid  extract  was  made  with  such  care 
as  to  contain  the  full  amount  of  soluble  matter. 

When  well  made  this  extract  is  five  times  the  strength  of  the  pow- 
dered  ergot.     It  is  reddish  brown. 

Do8e> — 0.5  to  1  gram  (8  to  15  grains).  It  may  be  dissolved  in 
water  and  used  for  subcutaneous  injection. 

ERGOTS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  TJ.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  or  Eroot. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  g^ms  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  four  hun- 
dred grams  (about  13^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  5^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.    Macerate  f  orty*eight  hours.    Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  first  per colaU.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Add  thirty  grams  (about  1^  avoirdupois  ounce)  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  second  percolate. 
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Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percoUUe.  Add  enough  of  the  menetruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

D086. — Two  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidounce). 

Fluid  extract  of  ergot  is  one  of  the  most  important  preparations  iu 
the  whole  Materia  Medica  list.  In  order  to  be  reliable  and  uniform  it 
must  be  prepared  with  great  care  from  freshly  powdered  drug  of  good 
quality.  The  menstruum  chosen  in  the  new  Pharmacopcdia  is  decidedly 
better  than  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870.  Hydrochloric  acid  in- 
sures the  chemical  stability  of  the  active  constituents  much  better  than 
the  acetic  acid  formerly  used.  The  use  of  glycerin  in  the  old  menstruum 
could  not  possibly  have  fulfilled  any  useful  office,  but  simply  made  the 
preparation  thicker  and  heavier.  The  new  menstruum  might,  however, 
with  greater  safety  and  better  results  be  less  strongly  alcoholic,  as  one 
of  the  important  active  constituents  of  the  drug  (scleromucin)  is  liable 
otherwise  to  be  at  least  partially  precipitated.  When  the  fluid  extract 
of  ergot  is  comparatively  old  it  is  liable  to  acquire  a  strong  trimethyla- 
mine  odor  and  a  nauseous  rancid  taste,  especially  when  the  menstruum 
used  is  not  the  proper  one.  Good  fluid  extract  of  ergot  contains  all  the 
sclerotic  acid,  scleromucin,  and  sclererythrin  of  the  drug,  and  has  a 
reddish-brown  color. 

ERGOTJS  INFUSUM. 
Infusion  of  Ebqot. 

From  fifteen  grams  (or  about  ^  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug,  in 
coarse  powder,  make  five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluid- 
ounces).     (See  directions  under  title  **  Infusa.'') 

A  trifle  stronger  than  the  preparation  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  is  one-fourth  avoirdupois  ounce  to  ten  imperial  fluidounces. 

Do86> — ^Twenty-five  to  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  12  fluidrachms) 
or  more, 

ERGOTS  LIQUOR. 
Liquor  of  Ergot. 

Macerate  ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  ergot,  in  coarse  powder,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces)  water  for  twelve 
hours  ;  then  add  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluid- 
ounces)  alcohol,  and  continue  the  maceration  for  ten  days. 

Express  and  filter. 

Do8e> — Four  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  fluidrachms)  or 
more. 
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ERGOT-^  TINCTURA. 

Tincture  of  Ergot. 

Moisten  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  coarsely  pow- 
dered ergot  with  forty-five  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fluidounce)  of  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  by  measure  of  diluted  alcohol  and  water ;  pack  it 
tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator  and  percolate  with  the  same  men- 
struum as  before  until  four  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimeters  (16 
fluidounces)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Do86« — Two  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  4  fluidrachms).  It  is 
not  a  good  form  for  administration  of  this  drug  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  alcohol. 

ERGOTS  VINUM ;   U.  S. 
Wine  of  Ergot. 

Moisten  forty-five  grams  (1}  ounce)  recently  ground  ergot^  in  N6« 
30  powder,  with  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  stronger  white 
wine  ;  pack  it  moderately  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  percolate  with 
stronger  white  wine  until  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluid- 
ounces)  of  percolate  has  been  received. 

Do86« — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 


Erigsron. 

JSrigeroniis  Hetha — FUdbaiM^   Scabioits,    Canada  FUahane^   Squaw* 

weed* 

Origin. — Erigeron  canadensey  lAnn6;  Erigeron  PhUadelphicum^ 
Linn6 ;  Mrigeron  annuum^  Persoon  ;  and  Erigeron  etrigosum,  Muhlen- 
berg ( Compoeitce), 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used. — ^The  whole  flowering  plants. 

Description. — ^The  leaves  are  hairy.  The  ray-florets  purplish  or 
white ;  disk-florets  yellow.  Odor  somewhat  disagreeably  aromatic ; 
taste  bitter,  astringent. 

Constituents.— A  trace  of  volatile  oil,  tannin,  and  bitter  extractive. 
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Medicinal  Uses. — Slightly  tonic^  diuretloy  and  astringent.  Has 
been  used  in  nephritic  troubUa^  drcpsies,  etc. 

Dose* — Five  to  ten  grams  (1  to  2^  drachms)  in  infusion  or  fluid 
extract. 

ERIGER0NTI8  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Ebigebon. 

To  mnike  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug^  in  No.  80  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose> — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

Erlgerontis  Oleum ;  IT.  S« 

OtL  OF  Ebigebon.  • 

^EHgerorUis  .^Tieroleum — Volatile  OUofErigeron  Canadense,  Oil  qf 

JFJeabane. 

Description* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia^  pftge  236.  It  does  not  keep 
well,  soon  becoming  resinified  and  unclear. 

Has  been  used  to  arrest  post-partum  and  uterine  hemorrhages  in 
doses  of  0.25  to  0.5  cubic  centimeter  (4  to  8  minims). 

ErlodlotyoxL 

Ebiodictyow. 

EHodictyi  Fblia—*'  Terba  Santa.^ 

Origirii — Enodictyon  ghitinosum,  Bentham  {JBydrcphyllaeemy 

Habitat.— -California. 

Part  used. — ^Leaves. 

Description* — From  ^five  to  ten  centimeters  (3  to  4  inches)  long, 
formed  as  seen  in  the  figure  ;  green,  smooth,  shining  as  if  varnished  on 
the  upper  surface ;  net-veined  and  white-hairy  on  the  under  surface. 
Often  comes  into  the  trade  in  agglutinated  masses,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.     Odor  fragrant ;  taste  aromatic,  sweetish. 

Constituents*—* Acrid  resin  and  a  small  quantity  of  an  aromatic 
volatile  oil. 
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Medicinal  Utat> — Used  u  a  stimulant  of  tfae  muoous  membranes 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  chronic  bronchitis,  conaumption,  etc. 


Fios,  S44-2M.— Eriodlot;oD  Lmtu,  u  in  onida  drag ;  knd  lower  larfwa  of  iMf  after 
■rfteniDg  and  TsmOTUig  the  min  by  loaking  in  mrm  tadt,  lys,  lutarml  liie  :  Bko  part  of 
leaf,  BliDwlng  mution,  mluBsd. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains),  best  given  as  fluid  ex- 
tracL 

ERIODIOTYI  EXTBACTUM. 
Extract  of  EsiODicTrotT. 
Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  tbe  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 
Greenish  brown. 

Dos*.— 0.10  to  0.60  gram  (3  to  8  grains). 
38 
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ERIODICTYI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 

Fluid  Extbact  of  Eriodictton. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

,       As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

• 

Dosdi — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

ErjrtliroplilQaiiiii* 

Ebtthbophlceum. 

Mythrophloei  Cortex — JSctsay  Barky  Mancona  Bark, 

Qrigirii — Erythropfdceum, guineensey  Don  (CoBsalpineas). 
Habitat* — Central  and  Western  Africa. 

Part  used-— 'I'he  bark. 

'• 

Description. — ^Troughs  or  flat  pieces  covered  with  a  rough,  fissured, 
corky  epidermis,  dull  red  brown,  hard,  brittle,  fibrous,  with  yellowish- 
brown  spots  in  the  interior.  Inodorous ;  taste  astringent.  Powder 
irritating. 

Constituents* — An  alkaloid  called  ert/throphlosine,  in  colorless 
crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  is  the  principal  constituent,  and 
is  very  poisonous.     The  bark  also  contains  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Astringent,  narcotic,  cholagogue,  diaphoretic, 
emetic.  In  overdoses  it  paralyses  the  heart  and  produces  death.  It 
has  been  of  use  in  cardiac  dropsy^  eta 

Dose* — About  0.2  gram  (3  grains),  best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid 
extract ;  made  with  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 

Erythrozylon  I  TS.B. 

Eetthboxtlon. 
Erythroxyli  Folia —  Coca  Zeaves,  Cucha  Leaves, 

Origin* — Erythroxylon  CocOy  Lamarck  {MythroxylacecB). 
Habitat.— Peru. 

Part  used.— The  leaves. 

Description* — See  the  Pharmaooposia,  paire  99. 

They  are  from  thirty-five  to  seventy-five  millimeters  (1^  to  3  inobes) 
long,  closely  net-veined  on  both  sides,  with  a  thick  midrib,  on  each  side 
of  which  runs  a  curved  line  from  the  pointed  base  to  the  blunt  point  of 
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the  le«f.  The  odor  is  pleasant,  te&-like,  when  the  dru^  is  gpod  ;  but 
moat  of  the  drug  met  with  in  the  market  has  the  usual  faint  odor  of 
dried  leaves  ;  the  taste  Is  bitter,  scHnewhat  aromatic. 

The  leaves  must  be  green,  not  brown,  and  should  have  an  apprecia' 
ble  t«a-like  odor  and  aromatic  taste. 

Much  of  the  coca  sold  in  this  country  is  very  much  discolored,  and 
is  odorless  and  even  tasteless.     The  remarkable  properties  of  the  drug 
as  used  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  as  well  established  as  are  the  properties 
of  coffee  ;  but  many,  who  have  tested  the  virtues  of  a 
deteriorated  drug  only,  fail  to  obtain  its  proper  effects. 

Constituents. — An  alkaloid  called  cocaine  (for- 
merly erythroxyline),  which  crystalliKes  in  colorless 
prisms,  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  bitter 
taste,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Also  another  alkaloid,  called  hygrine,  whioh  is 
volatile,  has  the  appearance  of  a  thick,  pale,  yellow 
oil,  and  smells  like  herring  brine. 

Medicinal  UsASi — Erythroxylon  is  a  stimulant 
resembling  coffee  or  tea  in  its  action,  Tt  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  promoting  digestion,  allaying  hunger, 
preventing  tissue  waste,  and  enabling  one  to  undergo 
much  fatigue  and  exposure  with  Insufficient  nourish- 
ment. 

It  is  also  said  to  cause  mental  exhilaration,  and   Pie.  347.— Coo* LmI, 
to  overcome  diffidence  or  bashf  ulness  in  company,  and 
to  be  an  excitant  of  the  vital  functions,  including  those  of  the  sexual 
organs. 

It  is  employed  in  cases  of  inordinate  hunger  or  thirst,  in  melancholia 
and  mental  d^rreaeion,  and  in  sexual  debility. 

D08S> — Four  to  fifteen  grams  (1  to  i  drachms)  chewed,  or  in  the 
form  of  fluid  extract. 

EKYTHROXYU  CXTEACTUIL 
EzTBaCT  OF  Ebtthboxtloh'. 

Erajmrate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extraet  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glyoeria. 

Brown. 

Dote.— 0.20  to  I  gram  (3  to  16  grains). 
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ERYTHEOXYLI  EItRACTDM  FLUIDUM  ;  U.  S. 

ft 

Fluid  Extbact  of  Erythbqxylon. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams  (about  Si 
fluidounces  of  the  menstruum.  P^.ck  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percola- 
tor. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then  per- 
colate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13J  fluidounces)  of  the Jirst . 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

DosOa — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

EesentlflB. 

Essences. 

Preparations  named  essences  are  usually  solutions  of  volatile  oils  in 
alcohol.  In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  there  are  two  of  them^  and  these 
are  stronger  than  the  '^  spirits,"  which  are  also  mostly  solutions  of  vola- 
tile oils  in  alcohol. 

JBthyl  Bromldunu 

Ethyl  Bbomids. 

JETydrobromic  JEther, 

A  clear,  colorless,  volatile,  ethereal  liquid,  of  pleasant  odor,  and  hot, 
sweetish  taste.  It  is  not  inflammable.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.42,  and 
the  boiling-point  40^  to  41°  C.  (104*  to  105.8°  F.).  Mixes  with  alcor 
hoi  or  ether,  but  not  with  water.  Should  evaporate  without  leaving 
any  residue  or  stain,  but  only  a  slight  amount  of  moisture. 

Properties  and  UseSi-^Recommended  by  Drs.  Turnb'ull  and  Levis, 
of  Philadelphia,  as  a  ^afe,  speedy  anaesthetic.  Said  to  be  quite  as  safe 
as  echer,  and  more  so  than  chloroform.  Recent  experiments,  however, 
show  that  it  paralyzes  the  respiratory  centers  when  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  rabbit. 
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Euoalypttu ;  IT.  S. 

EUCALTPTUS, 

Eucalypti  Folia — Eucedyptua  Xeave*. 

Origirii — Eucalyptus  globulua,  LabilUrdi&re  (J/yrtocets). 

Habitat. — Australia  ;  cultivated  in  California,  etc. 

Part  used. — The  leaves,  collected  from  old  treea. 

Description. — See  the  Phar- 
macopceia,  page  09.  Leaves  from 
old  trees  are  thick,  long^,  pointed; 
those  of  younji;er  trees  are  shorter, 
broader,  blunt,  thinner,  bluish 
green,  and  less  aromatic.  Both 
are  here  illustrated. 

Constituents.— Volatile  oil. 
There  is  also  a  cryatallizable  resin 
ia  eucalyptus,  and  some  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses.— Eucalyp- 
tus trees  are  said  to  render 
marshy  and  malarial  diatriots  in* 
habitable,  which  effeot  has  been 
variously  ascribed  to  an  exhala- 
tion of  ozone  or  eucalyptol  from 
the  leaves,  or  to  the  drainage  of 
the  soil  on  account  of  the  exhala- 
tion of  water  from  the  leaves, 
which  is  said  to  be  equal  to  ten 
times  the  weight  of  the  tree  in 
e:ich  twenty-four  hours. 

Eucalyptus  isa  stimulant  tonio 
and  stomachic,  increasing  the  ap- 
petite and  digestion,  and  also,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  intestinal 
secretions.  Useful  in  dy^)epsia 
and  ffastric  catarrh. 

It  u  also  blennorrhetio,  dia-  i«?*?.i?^^r?T^yP*^,  '^.T^'^' 

^  leu,  hair  uze  \  b,  fint  yeu  ■  Utt,  hall  axa  ;  c, 

phoretic,    and     diuretic,    and     is  nn«xp«»ded  flower,  ii»tiir»l »««. 

therefore  of  value  in  purulent  catarrh  of   the    bronchial   membranes, 

chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  etc. 

Eucalyptus  has  been  used  internally  in  intermittem. 

Dose. — One  to  fire  gnms  (15  to  75  grains),  best  in  the  form  of 
fluid  extract. 
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EUCALYPTI  EXTBAOTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extract  op  Eucalyptus. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubio  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  ineTistruufn  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  grams  (about  7^ 
fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14}  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  first  percokUe.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the^r^^  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

D086i — One  to  ^vq  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  7-5  minims). 

EUCALYPTI  TINCTUBA. 
Tincture  op  Eucalyptus. 

Percolate  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  eucalyptus,  in  No.  30 
powder,  with  alcohol,  to  obtain  four  hundred  and  eighty  cubio  centi- 
meters (16  fluidounces)  tincture. 

Dose. — ^Four  to  ten  cubio  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

Eucalypti  Olenm  \  TS.  H. 

Oil  of  Eucalyptus. 

Eucalypti  .^Skheroleum —  Volatile  Oil  of  EucalyptiiB, 

Distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  globulus^  and  other 
species  of  eucalyptus. 

Description* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  236.  Pale  yellowish. 
Has  a  camphor-like  odor. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Employed  as  an  antiseptic  in  surgical  dressings 
to  gangrenous  or  foul  ulcerating  sores.  Internally  in  gangrene  and  sq?- 
tic  diseases.  As  an  inhalation  in  bronchorrJwea^  or  gangrene  of  the  lungs. 
As  a  deodorizer  of  hospital  wards  and  also  of  the  hands  to  remoye  the 
smell  of  the  cadaver  after  dissecting  or  making  post-mortem  examina- 
tions. 

Dose> — 0.1  to  0.3  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  5  minims). 
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Enonymus  $  1T«  S. 

EUONYMUS. 

Ewmymi  Cortex —  Wahoo  Bark, 

Origin. — Euonymua  atropurpureus^  Jacquin  (Celaatraceas). 

Habitat. — United  States. 

Part  used. — The  bark. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmaoopoeia,  page  99. 

Constituents. — A  bitter,  amorphous  substance  called  euonyminy 
crjstallizable  euanic  acid^  reaincua  matterSy  and  asparoffin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Said  to  be  tonic,  laxative,  alterative,  diuretic, 
and  expectorant.  Its  preparations  have  been  employed  in  dyspepsiay 
camtipationy  dropsy^  and  in  piUmonary  affections. 

Dose. — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains),  best  given  in  the  form 
of  fluid  extract. 

EUONYMI  EXTRACTUM ;  U.  S. 
Extract  op  Euonymus. 

Take  five  hundred  grams  (17|  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  drug,  in  No.  30 
powder.  As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol.  Moisten  with  two  hun- 
dred grams  (7^  fluidounces).  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Percolate  to 
exhaustion,  or  until  one  thousand  five  hundred  grams  (about  56  fluid- 
ounces)  percolate  has  been  received.  Recover  the  alcohol  by  distillation 
as  usual.  Then  evaporate  to  solid  extract  and  incorporate  with  it  one- 
twentieth  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Practically  the  same  product  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fluid 
extract,  prepared  as  directed  below,  to  the  proper  consistence  and  then 
adding  five  per  cent,  glycerin.     New  to  the  U«  S.  PharmacopcBia. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.30  gram  (1  to  5  grains). 

EUONYMI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Euonymus. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  meneiruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 
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Enimtorinm ;  U.  8. 

EUPATOSIUM. 

Mipatorii  PerfolicAi  Herba — £<mesety  Thoroughwort. 

Origirii — MipcUorium per/bliatum,  hinn6  (Composite). 

Habitati — North  America. 

Parts  used* — The  leaves  and  flowering  tops. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopcsia,  page  99. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  neutral  principle  called  eupatorin^  some 
volatile  oil^  tannin,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Eupatorium  is  a  bitter  tonic  useful  in  itUermU* 
tent  fever y  di/spepaiay  general  debility  y  etc. 

The  warm  infusion  is  an  excellent  emetic  and  diaphoretic,  appro* 
priate  in  cases  similar  to  those  in  which  ^arm  draughts  of  chamomile 
also  prove  useful. 

Dose. — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains),  best  given  in  the  form 
of  fluid  extract. 

EUPATORII  [PERFOLIATI]  EXTRACTUM. 

Extract  of  Bonkset. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.5  gram  (1  to  10  grains)  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

EUPATORII    [PERFOLIATI]    EXTRACTUM   FLUIDIJM; 

U.S. 

Fluid  Extract  op  Eupatorium  [Perfoliatum]. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — ITf  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  nienatruum  use  diluted  alcohol 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7^  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the^r^ 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the^r«^  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose. — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 
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EUPATORII  INFUSDM. 
Inpuhion  of  Edfatobiuh. 
From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupoU  ounce)  of  th«  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounoes).     (See  direc- 
tions under  title  "  Infusa.") 

About  the  aame  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 
Do8e< — As  an  emetic,  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (^ 
pint)  of  the  warm  infusion  ;  as  a  tonic,  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cubic 
centimeters  (6  to  18  fluidrachms)  of  the  cold  infusion,  several  times  a  day. 

Enpatorll  Porpiirel  Radix. 

EUPATORIUH   PUBPUBBUU. 

Qtteen  o/ the  Meadow,  Gravel  Hoot,  Jo^Pye  Weed,  TVumpet  Weed. 


Fiea  TSl. — BnpaloriDm  FarpDream,  uitantl  net. 

Orisin. — Supatorium  purpureum,  Linn6  (  CompontcB). 
Habitat.— United  States. 
Parts  used. — The  root  and  rootlets. 

Description. — Rough,  branched  roots,  longitudinally  sliced,  from 
twenty.five  to  fifty  millimeters  (1  to  3  iuohea)  long,  and  about  twenty 
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millimeters  (^  inch)  in  diameter  ;  hard,  tough,  hollow  in  center  ;  exter- 
nally brownish-blacky  finely  wrinkled  lengthwise  ;  bark  thin  ;  rootlets 
numerous,  slender,  brittle  ;  wood  yellowish,  with  large  medullary  rays  ; 
odor  faint  but  disagreeable  ;  taste  of  bark  and  rootlets  resinous,  slightly 
bitter,  afterward  acrid  ;  wood  tasteless. 

ConstituentSi — Acrid  resin  and  volatile  oil. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Stimulant  diuretic,  used  in  diseases  of  the  uri- 
nary organs,  especially  if  an  excess  of  uric  acid  is  present. 

Dose- — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  best  given  as  fluid  ex* 
tract. 

EUPATORII  PURPUREI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Eupatobium  Pubpubeum. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  memtruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Eupborbia  CoroUata. 

Euphorbia  Cobollata. — Labgb-flowebing  Spuboe* 

JEkphorbicB  CoroUatCB  Badix. 

Origin. — Euphorbia  coroUcUa,  Linn^  {Euphorbiacece). 
Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  used. — The  root. 

Desoription. — Heads  with  short  branches  ;  roots  twenty  centime- 
ters (8  inches)  long,  or  longer,  branched,  from  five  to  twenty-five  milli- 
meters [\  to  1  inch)  thick,  externally  blackish-brown,  wrinkled,  whitish 
within  ;  bark  thick.     Odor,  none.     Taste  sweetish,  bitter,  acrid. 

Constituents. — Acrid  resin,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Emetic,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant. 

Dose. — As  an  expectorant,  0.1  to  0.2  gram  (2  to  3  grains)  ;  as  an 
emetic,  1  to  1.5  gram  (15  to  20  grains). 

Eupborbia  Ipeoaouanba. 

EuPHOBBiA  Ipecacuanha. — Ipbcacuanha  Spubob. 
EuphorbicB  IpecacuanhcB  Radix. 

Origin. — Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha,  Linn^  (Euphorbiaceas), 
Habitat. — The  United  States  near  the  Atlantic  coast* 
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Part  uted.~-Root. 

Description. — Abont  five  oentitneters  (3  inches)  orleBS,  long  besds, 
knotty,  branched,  marked  by  scars  from  the  stems.  Itoots  orer  thirty 
centimeterB  (13  inches)  long,  and  about  one  centi- 
meter (-1  inch)  thick,  more  or  less  branched  ;  ex- 
ternally light  yellonisli-brown,  wrinkled;  whitish 
within  ;  bark  thick.  Odor,  none.  Taste  sweetish, 
bitter,  acrid. 

This  drug  resembles  the  root  and  stem  of 
Apocynum  cannabinum  and  Apooynum  androB»- 
mlfolium. 

Constituents.— Acrid  resin,  euphorbon,  and 
possibly  some  gliicoside. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  emetic,  diaphoretic, 
and   expectorant,  and  in  large  doses  hydragogue 

cathartic.     Has  been  used  in  &i/i(?tM)  oo^tc,  cfroostco/      „       ~»  <«.      , 

■"  rroa  Sti3'8B&  — ip«- 

(^eettont,  menstrual  trregulanty,  etc.  omouIu   Spurn,  root 

Dose.-0.5    to    1    gram  (8  to   15   grains)  as  a  "-l  •*™.  o"*^  •*««■ 
hydragogue  cathartic  ;  0.05  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  3  grains)  as  an.  expec- 
torant and  diaphoretic 

Euphorbinm. 

EUPHOBBIITM. 

Mtphorbite  Iteeina. 

Origin. — Euphorbia  retinifera,  Berg  {£h^horbiac&B), 

Habitat. — Morocco. 

Character. — A  gum-resin  which  flows  from  incisions  in  the  stem 
and  hardens  in  the  air. 

Description. — Irregular,  conical,  or  ronnd  tears  or  drops,  about  the 
aise  of  a  pea  to  the  sice  of  a  hazelnut,  yellowish,  or  yellowish -brown, 
internally  lighter,  opaque,  or  slightly  translucent,  brittle.  Inodorous, 
the  powder  causing  violent  sneesing.  When  heated  it  smells  like  oli- 
baaum.     Taste  persistently  acrid,  burning. 

Insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  dissolres  about  one-half  of  it.  It  does 
not  yield  a  complete  emulsion  when  triturated  with  water. 

Constituents. — About  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  an  amorphous  acrid 
remn,  soluble  in  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  twenty-two  per  cent. 
euphorbon,  a  oolorless  and  indoroua  acrid  substance,  readily  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  and  obtained  in  a  crystalline  mass  by  a  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  hot  alcoholic  solution.  It  also  contains  eighteen  per 
cent,  gum,  twelve  per  cent,  malates,  etc. 
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Properties* — ^The  acrid  resin  renders  the  euphorbium  rubefacient 
and  vesicant.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  vesicatory  plasters, 
such  as  the  popular  Janin's  plaster. 

The  euphorbon  makes  the  drug  a  drastic  purgative  and  emetic  ;  but 
it  is  no  longer  used  internally. 

EUPHORBII  EMPLASTRUM  CAN  TH ARID ATUM. 
Gaitthabidbs  Flasteb  with  Eufhobbium. 

Janin^s  Plaster. 

Melt  together  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  Venice  turpentine, 
and  sixty  grams  mastiche,  sifting  the  finely  powdered  mastiche  into  the 
warmed  turpentine,  and  mixing  the  two  uniformly  before  melting. 
Then  incorporate  ten  grams  (154  grains)  powdered  euphorbium,  and 
twenty  grams  (308  grains)  powdered  cantharides,  previously  mixed. 
When  cool  roll  the  plaster,  with  moistened  hands,  on  a  clean  wet  board 
or  slab  into  sticks  about  one  centimeter  (f  inch)  in  diameter.  Keep 
it  in  a  drawer  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lycopodium  to  keep  it  from 
sticking  together. 

This  plaster  is  used  for  preparing  small  blistering  plasters,  to  be  ap- 
plied behind  the  ears,  etc.  It  sticks  well,  and  never  fails  to  draw 
blisters. 

Eztraota. 

EXTBACTS. 

Solid  ExtracUy  E. ;  Extraktey  G. ;  Metraits,  F. ;  Extrakter^  Sw. 

From  semisolid  to  dry  preparations  made  by  extracting  the  soluble 
and  medicinal  constituents  of  crude  drugs  by  means  of  suitable  solvents, 
and  then  evaporating  the  liquid  extract  until  the  product  has  the  proper 
consistence. 

In  the  preparation  of  solid  extracts  the  following  conditions  require 
attention  : 

The  drug  must  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  thoroughly  exhausted. 
When  percolation  is  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  the  drug  is  reduced  to 
powder,  the  fineness  of  which  must  depend  in  each  case  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  drug,  as  is  the  case  in  preparing  fluid  extracts.  As  a  larger 
quantity  of  menstruum  can  be  used  in  making  solid  extracts  than  it  is 
practicable  to  employ  in  making  fluid  extracts  on  a  small  scale,  the 
drug  may,  in  many  cases,  be  less  finely  powdered  or  comminuted  when 
exhausted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  first-mentioned  preparations. 
Yet  the  great  disadvantage  of  prolonging  the  exposure  of  the  drug  to 
heat  in  evaporating  the  liquid  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  far  preferable 
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to  use  as  little  menstruum  as  may  be  consistent  with  complete  exhaus* 
tion,  and  hence  the  drug  should  in  every  case  be  brought  to  as  fine  a 
state  of  division  as  is  practically  most  favorable  to  its  perfect  and 
ready  penetration  and  extraction  by  the  solvent. 

The  menstruum  must  be  properly  selected.  It  should  be  the  one 
that  will  best  extract  in  an  unaltered  condition  all  those  soluble  con- 
stituents of  the  drug  which  contribute  to  its  medicinal  value,  while 
leaving  the  inert,  and  especially  the  objectionable,  substances  in  the  re- 
maining m.<irc. 

Aqueous  extracts  are  those  made  with  water  alone  as  a  menstruum. 

Alcoholic  extracts  are  those  made  with  alcohol  alone,  or  with  alcohol 
and  water  mixed  in  various  proportions. 

^Jthereal  extracts  are  made  with  ether,  and  are  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States  called  oleo-resins, 

Tnspissated  Juices  are  extracts  made  without  the  use  of  any  added 
solvent,  the  expressed  juice  of  the  bruised  fresh  or  green  (not  dried) 
drug  being  used. 

TTie  extraction  must  be  oomplete.  It  is  effected  either  by  macera- 
tion, percolation,  digestion,  or  decoction,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
drug.  As  a  rule  heat  is  objectionable,  and  in  numerous  cases  destructive  ; 
in  other  cases  again  it  is  beneficial,  or  even  absolutely  necessary,  as  in 
the  preparation  of  extract  of  malt.  In  former  times  boiling  was  resorted 
to  in  some  cases  when  aqueous  extracts  were  made.  This  is  no  longer 
done,  as  it  is  in  every  case  injurious.  Percolation  and  cold  or  moder- 
ately warm  infusion  are  the  modes  of  extraction  now  used. 

27ie  evaporation  must  be  conducted  at  the  most  appropriate  degree 
of  heat.  This  is  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  process,  for  in  its  conduct 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consfderation  three  important  factors  which 
materially  affect  the  character  of  the  product,  viz.,  the  degree  of  heat 
employed,  which  should  be  moderate  enough  not  to  alter  the  character 
of  the  constituents  of  the  drug ;  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
heat  is  applied,  which  should  be  as  brief  as  possible,  consistently  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  temperature  ;  and  the.  exposure  to  air,  which 
must  be  also  avoided  as  far  as  practicable.  The  evaporation  is.  aided  by 
stirring,  which  also  contributes  to  the  homogeneous  character  of  the 
product,  and  in  some  cases  is  necessary  on  the  latter  account  alone,  as 
for  instance  in  ext.  physostigmatis. 

The  official  and  other  extracts,  for  which  detailed  formube  are  given 
in  this  book,  furnish  examples  which  illustrate  the  general  rule. 

The  temperature  at  which  drugs  are  infused  for  making  extracts 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  between  16**  and  26°  C.  (59®  to  77**  F.),  and  is 
aided  by  agitation.    Where  alcohol  is  used  most  of  it  may  be  recovered 
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by  distillation  over  a  steam-  or  water^bath,  the  alcohol  so  recovered  be- 
ing used  again  for  the  preparation  of  the  same  extract  after  having 
been  properly  re-distilled  and  strengthened  or  diluted  for  that  purpose 
as  may  be  required. 

In  the  evaporation  of  the  extract  a  higher  heat  than  50°  C.  (122°  F.) 
is  frequently  injurious,  while  in  other  cases  70°  G.  (158°  F.)  may  be  per- 
mitted. In  a  few  instances  the  full  heat  afforded  bv  the  water-bath,  or 
90°  to  95°  G.  (194°  to  203°  F.)  may  be  applied  without  risk,  as  in  most 
aqueous  extracts.  When  extracts  are  evaporated  to  dryness  the  heat 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  process  must  not  exceed  50°  G.  (122°  F.). 

The  finished  extracts  must  be  put  into  their  proper  receptacles  while 
yet  warm.  These  receptacles  should  be  perfectly  dry,  and  after  being 
filled  ought  to  be  left  to  cool  somewhat  before  being  covered.  They 
are  to  be  covered  tightly. 

Good,  carefully  made,  solid  extracts  have  the  characteristic  odor 
and  taste  of  the  drugs  from  which  they  are  respectively  prepared.  The 
odor  is  brought  out  more  prominently  by  warming  a  small  sample  with 
a  little  solution  of  potassa.  They  should  be  sufficiently  solid  not  to 
run  when  the  containing  vessel  is  inverted.  It  is  best  to  keep  them  in 
a  cool  place. 

In  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  too  hard  by  drying,  the  Pharma- 
copoeia prescribes,  wherever  practicable,  the  addition  of  one-twentieth 
or  five  per  cent,  of  glycerin. 

Dried  and  powdered  extracts  are  very  convenient  for  dispensing,  and, 
moreover,  more  uniform  in  strength  than  those  of  a  pilular  consistence. 
Hence,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  quality  of  the 
preparation,  the  extract  ought  to  be  finished  in  that  way.  This  is  con- 
veniently effected  by  forming  the  pilultfr  extract  into  thin  cakes,  which 
are  'then  placed  in  a  tray  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lycopodium  to 
prevent  adhesion,  after  which  the  tray  is  put  in  the  drying  closet,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  controlled  carefully.  The  powdering  may  then 
be  successfully  performed. 

To  make  solid  extracts  properly  is  a  very  difficult  art,  which  requires 
thorough  training  and  experience,  for  it  is  impossible  to  apply  any  one 
rule  in  any  large  number  of  cases.  A  knowledge  of  drugs,  thoughtful 
judgment,  and  constant  watchfulness  are  imperatively  necessary  in 
order  to  succeed. 

In  the  working  formulae  for  the  official  extracts  as  full  directions  are 
given  as  practicable  in  a  Pharmacopoeia. 

Vacuum  apparatus  is  of  great  service  in  the  manufacture  of  solid  ex- 
tracts. It  is,  however,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  retail  pharmacist  with 
very  few  exceptions. 
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Eztpacrta  Fliiida* 

Fluid  Extracts. 

Well-made  fluid  extracts  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  efficient  as  well  as 
eonvenient  of  all  preparations  of  vegetable  drugs.  They  are  extracts 
in  liquid  form,  containing  all  that  is  of  any  medicinal  value  in  the  re- 
spective drugs  from  which  they  are  prepared,  and  in  an  unaltered  con- 
dition, representing,  in  fact,  all  but  the  inert  portions.  They  are  con- 
centrated, so  as  to  present  the  drug  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  and 
yet  liquid,  so  as  to  be  readily  absorbed.  Their  doses  bear  the  simplest 
possible  relation  to  the  doses  of  the  drugs  themselves.  The  fluid  ex- 
tracts should,  in  fact,  and  do  already  in  a  great  measure,  render  infu- 
sions, decoctions,  and  tinctures  obsolete,  with  rare  exceptions.  Infu- 
sions are  properly  made  from  mucilaginous  drugs,  but  not  from  any 
drug  containing  any  therapeutically  active  substances.  There  is  not 
one  of  the  official  infusions  which  may  not  be  dropped  as  useless  or  in- 
ferior to  the  corresponding  fluid  extract  Decoctions  are  equally  crude, 
unreliable,  and  worthless.  Water — the  menstruum  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  decoctions  and  infusions — is  not  the  best  menstruum  for  the 
extraction  of  those  constituents  which  characterize  our  most  potent  drugs, 
and,  besides,  the  processes  by  which  the  preparations  named  are  made, 
are  apt  to  produce  neither  satisfactory  nor  uniform  results. 

The  ConttituentS  of  Drugs. — ^These  may  be  grouped  into  two 
classes  :  those  which  are  insoluble  in  all  ordinary  solvents,  and  those 
which  can  be  extracted  by  suitable  treatment. 

The  insoluble  group  of  substances  is  made  up  of  cellulose,  lignin, 
and  sclerogen,  which  make  up  the  cell-walls  of  vegetable  matter.  The 
intractability  of  these  substances,  and  of  the  structures  from  which  they 
are  made,  is  remarkable.  All  of  the  extractable  matters  are  contained 
within  the  cells,  or  in  the  intercellular  spaces — that  is,  the  insoluble  and 
intractable  skeleton  of  the  vegetable  substance  6rmly  encloses  al)  of 
the  soluble  matters,  except  in  the  case  of  mucilage,  which  is  often  con- 
tained in  the  cell- wall  from  which  it  is  produced,  and  of  which  it  forms 
a  part. 

The  insoluble  constituents  of  the  mass  of  the  drug  being  inert  by 
reason  of  their  insolubility,  they  are  of  interest  to  the  pharmacist  only 
as  mechanical  obstructions.  To  reach  the  cell  contents,  and  the  inter- 
cellular contents,  the  cell-walls  must  be  broken  into,  torn,  or  separated, 
because  the  extraction  of  these  contents,  however  soluble,  by  osmosis 
is  never  complete,  and  generally  quite  impracticable. 

The  soluble  constituents  are  first  to  be  grouped  into  inert  maUera, 
and  active  principles.    The  inert  matters  are  principally  starch,  gum, 
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and  pectin,  etc.,  ^hicK  may  be  separated  or  extracted  by  water,  oold  or 
hot,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  even  a  coarsely  comminuted 
drug. 

Starch  is  not  really  dissolved  out,  being  practically  insoluble  in  all 
the  ordinary  solvents,  and  thus  cannot  be  carried  through  the  cell- wall 
by  osmotic  currents  ;  but  starch  cells  are  usually  large  and  soft,  and 
hence  are  readily  torn  by  a  comparatively  coarse  mechanical  division, 
allowing  the  escape  of  the  granules  and  their  separation  by  merely 
washing  them  out,  or  their  extraction  in  a  state  of  quasi-solution  by 
means  of  hot  water,  in  which  they  swell  so  as  to  burst  the  cell-walls. 

The  vegetable  mucilage  is  generally  metamorphosed  cell-wall,  and 
may  form  either  the  inner  or  outer  layers  of  the  cell-wall  itself.  If 
it  forms  the  outer  layers,  then  water  causes  the  mucilage  to  swell  and 
dissolves  it,  the  cell  appearing  as  if  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  mass.  If 
it  forms  the  inner  layers  of  the  cell-wall  the  outer  portion  is  insoluble, 
but  the  mucilage  absorbs  water  with  great  avidity  by  osmosis,  swelling 
with  much  force  and  rupturing  the  resisting  and  insoluble  cell- walls  and 
is  then  dissolved  in  the  water  until  it  forms  thin  mucilage. 

Water  softens  the  cell-walls  and  restores  their  elasticity  and  pene- 
trability, so  that  when  brought  in  contact  with  watery  fluids  the  cells 
reassume  their  original  size  and  form. 

Sugar,  pectin^  and  vegetable  aXhumen  are  contained  in  watery  solu- 
tion in  the  juices  of  plants,  and  are  comparatively  easily  extracted. 

The  active  constituents  of  drugs  are  alkaloids,  acids,  salts,  indifferent 
or  neutral  principles,  such  as  glucosides,  etc.,  volatile  oils,  resins,  and  a 
number  of  substances  the  character  and'  composition  of  which  are  not 
yet  fully  known.  Comparatively  few  of  these  substances  can  be  per- 
fectly extracted  from  the  drugs  by  the  use  of  water  alone.  Opium 
will  yield  all  of  its  morphine  to  water,  and  nearly  all'the  soluble  matter 
in  rhubarb  may  be  exhausted  by  percolation  with  that  solvent,  be* 
cause  in  opium  the  cellular  structure  is  absent,  and  in  rhubarb  the  cells 
are  soft  and  large,  and  in  both  of  these  drugs  the  active  constituents 
are,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  naturally  exist,  comparatively 
readily  taken  up.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  As  a  rule  the  ac- 
tive constituents  of  our  drugs  are  not  readily  soluble  in  simple  watery 
menstrua.  In  certain  cases  the  addition  of  acids  or  alkalies  to  the  water 
will  effect  the  chemical  solution  of  these  substances,  and  the  use  of 
chemical  menstrua  unquestionably  deserves,  and  will  in  future  receive, 
more  attention  than  it  has  heretofore  had  ;  but  in  cases  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  extract  the  active  matters  without  altering  their  chemical  char- 
acter or  associations,  experience  has  taught  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the 
most  generally  applicable  of  all  simple  solvents.     At  the  same  time  al- 
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cohol,  ether,  etc.,  harden  the  cell-roembranes  instead  of  softening  them^ 
and  prevent  osmosis. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  thoroughly 
extract  the  active  principles  it  is  generally  necessary  to  bring  the  sol- 
vent into  actual  contact  with  them,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
breaking,  tearing,  or  separating  the  cells  which  make  up  the  structure 
of  the  drug. 

The  Fineness  of  the  Drug. — ^The  degree  of  disintegration  requi- 
site to  insure  the  thorough  extraction  of  all  the  active  constituents  of  a 
drug  depends  principally  upon  the  size  of  the  cells,  ducts,  tubes,  inter- 
cellular spaces,  or  other  vessels  in  which  these  matters  are  enclosed. 
The  aid  to  extraction  afforded  by  capillary  attraction  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  sometimes  arising  when  the 
drug  is  treated  in  the  state  of  very  fine  powder,  such  as  the  agglutina- 
tion of  the  particles  into  a  comparatively  impenetrable  mass  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  solvent,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  although  it  is  desirable  to 
overcome  these  without  sacrificing  the  minuteness  of  the  mechanical 
division  of  the  drug.  The  choice  of  menstruum  has  much  to  do  with 
this. 

When  the  intercellular  spaces  constitute  tubes  or  ducts  so  large  as 
to  be  broken  into  by  even  coarse  comminution,  as  for  instance  the  oil 
tubes  in  umbelliferous  fruits,  a  fine  state  of  powder  would  seem  to  be 
unnecessary,  although  it  certainly  facilitates  the  extraction.  But  in 
numerou3  cases  the  cells,  or  vessels,  or  ducts  containing  the  active 
principles  are  of  less  diameter  than  the  meshes  in  most  of  our  sieves. 

We  have  already  stated  that  extraction  by  osmosis  alone  (through 
the  cell-membranes)  is  generally  impracticable.  The  extraction  of  inter- 
cellular contents  is  equally  impracticable  unless  the  intercellular  spaces 
are  laid  open.  The  isolation  of  cells  is  often  extremely  difficult  even  by 
long-continued  treatment  at  a  high  heat  with  such  powerful  chemicals 
as  chlorine  in  statu  nascenti^  by  boiling  the  vegetable  tissue  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  gradually  adding  potassium  chlorate.  Their  separation  by 
any  treatment  with  our  pharmaceutical  solvents  is  impossible. 

The  average  size  of  vegetable  cells  is  about  one  three-hundredth 

inch.     The  hard  wood  cells  are  much  smaller  than  the  parenchymatous 

cells,  which  generally  contain  the  active  principles  of  drug^.    The  calibre 

of  ducts  and  cavities  is,  of  course,  greater  than  that  of  cells,  at  least  in 

one  direction.     Many  resin  cells  are  as  much  as  one-fortieth  inch  in 

diameter.      On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  closecl 

chambers  in  which  the  active  constituents  of  our  potent  drugs  are  locked 

up  are,  in  most  cases,  from  one  one*hundredth  to  one  three-hundredth 

inch  in  diameter. 
29 
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The  Pharmacopodia  prescribes  different  degrees  of  fineness  of  the  dif- 
ferent drugs  for  the  preparation  of  fluid  extracts,  ranging  from  a  sieve 
of  twelve  meshes  to  the  linear  inch  to  one  of  eighty  meshes  to  the  linear 
inch.  The  silk,  wire,  or  hair  from  which  the  sieve-cloth  is  made,  occu- 
pies from  one-fifth  to  nearly  one-half  of  its  surface,  and  hence  the  diam- 
eter of  the  holes  of  a  No.  20  sieve  is  not  one-twentieth  inch,  but  only 
about  one  twenty-seventh  inch,  and  the  diameter  of  the  holes  in  a  No. 
80  sieve  is  about  one  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  inch.  The  particles  of 
powder  passing  through  a  No.  12  •  sieve  cannot  be  above  one-fifteenth 
inch  in  diameter ;  those  passing  through  a  No.  20  sieve,  about  one 
twenty-seventh  inch  ;  those  through  a  No.  30  sieve,  about  one-fortieth 
inch  ;  those  through  a  No.  50  sieve,  about  one  sixty-fourth  inch  ;  those 
through  a  No.  60  sieve,  about  one-eightieth  inch  ;  and  those  through  a 
No.  80  sieve,  about  one  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  inch  in  diameter. 

As  the  cell-walls  are  not  to  be  separated  by  powdering,  the  particles 
of  powder  consist  of  fragments  of  more  than  one  cell,  rather  than  of 
separated  individual  cells.  A  particle  of  powder,  therefore,  of  only  one 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth  inch  in  diameter  can  scarcely  contain  any  un- 
injured cells  of  greater  diameter  than  one  three-hundredth  inch,  because 
in  a  cube  of  eight  such  cells,  every  cell  being  exposed,  there  is  little 
probability  that  any  of  them  would  escape  injury  when  forced  through 
an  aperture  barely  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  whole.  Even  if  a  cube 
of  twenty-seven  cells  should  be  cut  so  as  to  leave  but  one  whole  cell  in 
the  centre,  we  would  have  only  one  uninjured  cell  out  of  twenty- 
seven.  It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  in  a  drug  reduced  to  No.  80 
powder,  almost  every  individual  cell  is  probably  broken  up,  and  both 
cell-contents  and  intercellular-contents  exposed.  In  a  No.  60  powder, 
however,  at  least  one-third  of  the  cells  escape  if  all  the  particles  of 
greater  fineness  than  will  barely  pass  through  a  No.  60  sieve  were  to 
be  separated  from  it ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  a  No.  60  powder 
will  pass  through  a  No.  80  sieve,  so  that  even  in  a  No.  60  powder  the 
drug  is  often  sufficiently  disintegrated  to  expose  nearly  all  of  its  active 
matter  to  the  action  of  the  solvent  with  which  it  is  to  be  treated. 
Drugs  reduced  to  Nos.  20,  30,  or  40  powder,  however,  are,  as  a  rule, 
too  coarse  to  admit  of  their  thorough  exhaustion  except  by  the  aid  of 
osmosis,  which  calls  for  the  use  of  very  large  quantities  of  menstruum 
containing  much  water. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  osmosis  consists  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  fluid  by  a  continuous  animal  or  vegetable  membrane,  and 
a  transudation  at  some  other  point,  usually  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
has  been  shown  by  investigations,  however,  that  in  living  vegetable  cells 
osmosis  does  not  take  place  by  a  passing  through  the  cell-wall  into  the 
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cell)  and  then  on  through  the  opposite  oell-wali  into  the  next  oell,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  cell  to  cell,  but  rather  by  a  passing  along  the  cell« 
walls,  not  transuding  into  the  cell-cavities  at  all,  so  that  fluid  may  by 
osmosis  pass  through  a  distance  of  dozens  or  hundreds  of  cell-lengths 
without  coming  into  contact  with  the  cell -contents  sufficiently  to  exert 
any  solvent  action  on  them  whatever.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
such  an  action  takes  place  also  in  the  particles  of  drug  in  the  percolator,- 
so  that  larger  particles  with  unbroken  cells  in  their  interior  will  not  be 
totally  exhausted  because  the  osmotic  current  does  not  pass  through 
the  cell-contents  but  only  around  them. 

Condition  of  the  Drug. — The  drug  from  which  a  fluid  extract  or 
any  other  galenical  preparation  is  to  be  made,  must  be  thoroughly  sound,' 
of  good  color,  have  the  proper  characteristic  odor  and  taste  belonging 
to  it,  and  must  be  free  not  only  from  parts  of  other  plants  or  substances 
and  from  dirt^  but  from  inert  portions  of  the  same  plant.  It  must  have 
been  gathered  at  the  proper  season,  and  when  used  it  must  be  thor- 
oughly air-dry.  Unless  all  of  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  products 
must  inevitably  be  inferior  if  not  worthless. 

The-  Official  Process. — A  majority  of  the  official  fluid  extracts 
are  made  by  essentially  similar  manipulations.  In  the  ^'  Preliminary 
Notices  "  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  xxxv  to  xxxviii,  will  be  found  a 
detailed  description  of  the  process  of  percolation,  which  should  be  care- 
fully observed. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (equal  to  17  U.  S.  fluid- 
ounces)  of  any  fluid  extract  by  the  official  process,  use  five  hundred 
grams  (equal  to  17  avoirdupois  ounces  and  2S0  grains)  of  the  drug,  in 
powder  of  the  prescribed  fineness. 

The  m^enstruum,  is  specified  in  each  case  by  the  working  formula. 
In  many  cases  the  first  menstruum  with  which  the  drug  is  moistened 
and  macerated  is  of  a  different  kind  from  the  second  m^nstnmm  used 
subsequently  to  push  the  saturated  solution  downward  through  the 
mass  and  to  complete  the  extraction  which  has  been  but  partially  ef- 
fected by  the  first  menstruum.  In  the  preparation  of  fluid  extract  of 
wild  cherry  the  extraction  is  preceded  by  maceration  with  water  for 
chemical  reasons  (see  IVuntiS  Vtrginiana).  Whenever  glycerin  is  em- 
ployed tiie  whole  quantity  used  is  contained  in  the  ''first  menstruum." 
In  the  first  menstruum  used  for  the  extraction  of  aconite  root,  tartaric 
acid  is  used.  In  the  process  for  preparing  solid  extract  of  colchicum 
root,  acetic  acid  is  an  ingredient  of  the  first  menstruum.  In  certain 
other  solid  extracts  the  second  menstruum  is  less  strong  in  alcohol  than 
the  first  menstruum.     Fluid  extract  of  licorice  root  is  directed  to  be 
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made  with  a  first  menstruum  containing  ammonia.     Fluid  extract  of 
lactucarium  requires  special  treatment. 

The  menstruum  selected  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  one  which, 
while  it  thoroughly  extracts  all  of  the  active  constituents  of  the  drug, 
will  at  the  same  time  leave  the' inert  soluble  matters  in  the  rejected 
marc.  It  is  not  intended  that  all  of  the  extractable  matter  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  drug,  loading  the  fluid  extract  with  gum,  etc.  The 
viscidity  of  a  fluid  extract  is  frequently  due  to  inert  extractive,  and  in 
many  instances  its  presence  proves  that  the  menstruum  used  was  not  of 
proper  alcoholic  strength.  In  fact  a  menstruum  which  will  produce  a 
very  thick  fluid  extract  is  frequently  too  weak  to  extract  such  sub- 
jitances  as  alkaloids,  resins,  etc.,  which  constitute  the  active  principles. 
Thus  in  cases  where  an  alcoholic  menstruum  is  required  to  extract  the 
active  matter,  the  well-made  fluid  extract  is  rarely  viscid.  As  the  sub- 
stances extracted  by  one  menstruum  may  differ  widely  from  those  dis- 
solved out  by  a  different  kind  of  menstruum,  a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lative solubility  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  drug — inert  as  well  as 
active — is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  selection  of  the  proper  solvent. 
The  drug  may  be  exhausted  by  one  menstruum  so  as  to  yield  no  more 
matter  to  it,  and  still  afterward  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter 
of  a  different  kind  to  a  new  and  different  menstruum.  Formerly  some 
fluid  extracts  were  made  by  extraction  first  with  one  menstruum  and 
then  with  another,  the  two  percolates  being  afterward  mixed.  But  this 
practice  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attended  with  favorable  results,  as  the  two 
solutions  cannot  well  be  combined  without  precipitation  or  some  other 
disadvantageous  result. 

Moisten  the  powder  in  a  shallow  earthenware,  porcelain,  granite, 
iron,  or  other  suitable  vessel.  The  powder  must  not  be  wetted  /  it  must 
retain  its  mobility  after  being  moistened.  It  is  also  quite  necessary  to 
sift  the  moistened  powder  and  to  allow  it  to  remain  loose  for  a  certain 
period  before  being  packed  to  prevent  the  cracking  of  the  packed  mass 
in  the  percolator. 

As  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  drug  be  subjected  "to  the  sol- 
vent action  of  successive  portions  of  menstruum,"  but  also  that  the 
same  menstruum  may  pass  through  successive  portions  of  the  drug, 
which  is  the  great  advantage  gained  in  repercolation,  we  believe  that 
for  operations  on  a  small  scale  the  length  of  the  percolators  may  advan- 
tageously be  fully  six  times  their  diameter. 

After  the  percolator  is  charged  it  should  be  well  covered  to*  prevent 
loss  of  alcohol  by  evaporation.  Sheet  rubber,  one-fourth  inch  thick, 
makes  the  best  cover.  The  percolator  should  always  be  placed  firmly 
in  a  proper  stand. 
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The  receiving-bottle  ought  to  be  of  light-colored  glass,  so  that  it  can 
be  looked  through  and  the  progress  of  the  percolation  watched.  It 
must  also  be  large  enough  to  hold  rather  more  than  the  fir^t  percokUe 
("  stronger  percolate,"  or  "  reserved  portion  ").  Unless  the  receiver  is 
provided  with  a  graduated  scale  it  must  be  graduated  extemporaneously. 
This  may  be  done  by  measuring  into  it  exactly  as  many  cubic  centi- 
meters (or  fluidounces)  of  water  as  there  is  to  be  of  the  first  percolate, 
and  then  pasting  a  strip  of  paper  securely  around  the  bottle  so  that  the 
upper  edge  of  the  strip  coincides  exactly  with  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  bottle  is  then  emptied,  rinsed  with  a  little  of  the  proper  men- 
struum, and  placed  under  the  percolator. 

When  maceration  is  to  precede  percolation,  pour  into  the  packed 
percolator  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  drug  all  through,  and  to 
cover  the  top  of  it  with  a  layer  of  liquid  about  twelve  millimeters  (^  inch) 
deep.  Let  the  menstruum  settle  down  until  it  begins  dropping  out  of 
the  exit  tube  of  the  percolator,  adding  more  menstruum  if  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  surface  of  the  packed  drug  is  still  covered  with  liquid. 
Then  close  the  exit  tube  and  cover  the  top  of  the  percolator  well. 

After  the  maceration  prescribed  open  the  exit  tube  and  let  percola- 
tion go  on.  When  the  saturated  liquid  which  had  collected  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  percolator  during  the  maceration  has  run  out,  and  when  the 
percolation  becomes  slow,  pour  more  menstruum  into  the  percolator, 
enough  to  cover  the  top  of  the  drug  each  time.  A  new  addition  of 
menstruum  should  not  be  made  at  any  time  until  after  the  quantity 
previously  added  has  sunk  down  below  the  surface,  and  then  only  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  top  well. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  in  each  case  that  a  certain  specified 
quantity  of  the  percolate  which  first  runs  out,  and  which  is  the  strongest 
portion  of  the  whole  percolate,  shall  be  removed  from  under  the  per- 
colator and  set  aside  before  the  percolation  is  continued  further.     It 

says  :  "  Reserve  the  first of  the  percolate,"  stating  each  time  the 

exact  quantity  to  be  reserved.  Later  in  the  formula  it  directs  that  the 
soft  extract  obtained  by  evaporating  the  subsequent  percolate  shall  be 
dissolved  in  the  '^  reserved  portion. "  For  convenience  we  will  invariably 
refer  to  this  "  reserved  portion"  as  the  first  percolate. 

When  the  first  percolate  has  been  obtained — that  is,  when  the  sur- 
face of  the  percolate  in  the  receiver  is  on  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of 
the  strip  of  paper  pasted  around  it  as  suggested,  close  the  exit  tube  of 
the  percolator  for  the  time  being  and  change  the  receiver.  Put  the 
first  percolate  aside,  properly  labelled  in  full. 

After  placing  a  new  receiver  under  the  percolator,  again  open  the 
exit  tube  and  continue  the  percolation,  adding  menstruum  from  time  to 
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timey  as  may  be  necessary^  until  the  drug  is  exhausted.  Grenerallj  it  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  when  the  drug  is  exhausted,  for  in  most  cases 
it  is  practicable  to  extract  very  nearly  all  of  the  coloring  matter,  and 
simultaneously  with  it  nearly  all  of  the  soluble  constituents  having  any 
perceptible  odor  or  taste.  When  the  percolate  no  longer  has  any  color, 
odor,  or  taste  derived  from  the  drug,  the  drug  is  exhausted,  so  far  as 
the  menstruum  used  will  exhaust  it.  But  perfect  exhaustion  of  the 
drug  is  not  always  reached,  although  it  is  quite  practicable  to  carry  the 
percolation  so  far  in  every  instance  that  the  menstruum  used  no  longer 
dissolves  out  any  more.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  coarsely 
ground  drug  can  be  percolated,  yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of  solu- 
ble matter  to  the  menstruum,  and  may  be  apparently  exhausted,  the 
percolation  being  continued  until  no  longer  any  perceptible  color,  odor, 
or  taste  is  imparted  to  the  percolate,  and  yet  after  drying  the  maro 
and  powdering  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  fineness,  the  same  drug  may 
still  yield  more  soluble  matter  to  the  same  kind  of  solvent  as  before 
used.  As  a  rule,  the  ground  drugs  prepared  and  sold  by  drug  millers 
for  the  trade  are  much  too  coarse  to  be  successfully  exhausted. 

In  many  cases  it  requires  a  very  large  quantity  of  menstruum  to 
bring  the  extraction  of  soluble  matter  near  enough  to  exhaustion  to  get 
a  colorless,  odorless,  and  tasteless  percolate.  All  drugs,  however,  if  fine 
enough,  may  be  practically  perfectly  exhausted  of  their  active  matters 
by  carefully  conducted  repercolation. 

The  second  percolate  is  generally  all  of  the  percolate  collected  after 
the  reserved  '^  first  percolate."  (In  some  cases  there  is  also  a  third  per- 
colaUy  as  in  fluid  extract  of  wild  cherry.)  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  percolate.  The  constituents  and  the  medi« 
cinal  properties,  as  well  as  the  relative  quantity  of  extracted  matter 
contained  in  the  first  percolate  frequently  vary  in  a  marked  degree  from 
those  of  the  second  percolate.  The  most  active  and  valuable,  as  well 
as  the  most  volatile  and  delicate  principles  of  the  drug  are  generally 
contained  in  th^  first  percolate.  Hence  this  is  to  be  reserved,  and  the 
second  percolate  is  the  only  portion  exposed  to  any  heat  for  the  purpose 
of  concentrating  it  so  that  the  whole  may  be  brought  within  the  pre- 
scribed volume. 

In  certain  cases  where  unstable  constituents  are  contained  in  the 
second  percolate,  which  are  liable  to  be  expelled  or  altered  by  the  heat 
and  exposure  to  air  during  the  evaporation,  the  injury  is  attempted  to 
be  avoided  by  chemical  means,  as  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to 
the  second  percolates  previously  to  their  evaporation  in  the  preparation 
of  the  fluid  extracts  of  conium  and  ergot.  The  addition  of  these  agents 
is  not  necessary  when  repercolation  is  the  process  used. 
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The  official  process  is  the  only  one  practicable  when  fluid  extracts 
are  prepared  on  a  limited  scale.  No  process  has  yet  been  devised  for 
the  preparation  of  fluid  e^ctracts  in  small  quantities  which  is  not  ob« 
jeotionable  in  some  way,  and  the  least  objectionable  method  is  the  one 
adopted  in  the  Pharmacopodia.  The  only  method  known  which  is  per- 
fect, or  as  nearly  so  as  any  galenical  process  can  be,  is  to  exhaust  suc- 
cessively different  portions  of  the  drug  with  the  same  menstruum,  and 
to  systematically  collect  the  several  percolates  fractionally,  by  which 
method  exhaustion  can  be  effected  with  a  less  quantity  of  menstruum, 
and  evaporation  be  entirely  avoided.  '^ Repercolation,''  ^'fractional 
percolation,"  etc.,  are  processes  such  as  described.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
expressly  authorizes  the  employment  of  this  method  "  where  it  may  be 
applicable  "  (page  xxxviii)  ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  applicable  only  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  preparations  on  a  large  scale,  or  where  the  same 
fluid  extract  is  repeatedly  made,  and  it  cannot  be  used  at  all  when 
small  quantities  are  made,  or  in  the  preparation  of  an  extract  made  only 
once. 

For  the  purpose  of  evaporating  the  second  percolate,  weigh  a  suit- 
able porcelain  or  enamelled  evaporating  dish,  and  put  a  label  oh  it  giving 
its  weight.  (This  is  called  the  "tare".)  Then,  having  poured  the 
second  percolate  into  the  dish,  place  it  on  a  water-bath,  and  evaporate 
the  liquid  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50^  C.  (122^  F.)  until  it  has 
acquired  the  consistence  of  a  soft,  solid  extract,  stirring  diligently, 
especially  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  evaporation  when  the  extract 
begins  to  thicken. 

When  smaller  quantities  are  operated  upon,  the  alcohol  contained  in 
the  second  percolate  as  well  as  that  retained  by  the  marc  (exhausted 
drug)  left  in  the  percolator  will  be  an  unavoidable  loss,  as  the  apparatus 
and  arrangements  necessary  for  distillation  would  require  too  great  an 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  The  alcohol  recovered  would,  moreover, 
be  unfit  for  any  use  other  than  the  preparation  of  the  next  lot  of  the 
same  extract. 

The  soft  extract  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  second  percolate 
is  dissolved  in  the  first  percolate  (or  "reserved  portion"),  and  finally  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  menstruum  is  added  to  make  the  total  bulk  of 
the  liquid  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces)  for  every  five 
hundred  grams  of  drug  used,  and  the  whole  is  then  shaken  well  together. 
The  mixture  now  obtained  is  the  finished  fluid  extract. 

In  the  preparation  of  fluid  extract  of  senega  two  per  cent,  water  of 
ammonia  is  added  to  the  finished  preparation  in  order  to  prevent  subse- 
quent precipitation  of  a  gelatinous  character  which  otherwise  might 
occur.     In  certain  other  fluid  extracts  prepared  with  aqueous  menstrua, 
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or  from  which  the  first  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  resin,  as  in  ipecac,  the  preservation  of  the  finished  product  is 
insured  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  (as  in  castanea  and 
triticum). 

OfFicial  Standard  of  Strength.— The  fluid  extracts  of  the  new 
Pharmacopoeia  are  so  prepared  that  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  finished 
preparation  represents  the  active  constituents  of  one  gram  of  the  drug. 
Thus  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fiuidounces)  of  fluid  extract 
is  made  from  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  and  280  grains  avoirdupois). 
Each  fluidounce  represents  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  two-thirds 
grains,  and  each  fluidrachm  nearly  fifty-seven  grains.  The  new  fluid 
extracts  are,  therefore,  almost  exactly  five  per  cent,  weaker  than  those 
of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1870,  in  accordance  with  which  twenty  fluid- 
ounces  of  fluid  extract  represented  twenty  troyounces  of  the  drug,  while 
the  new  pharmaoopodial  standard  of  strength  makes  twenty-one  fluid- 
ounces  of  fluid  extract  from  the  twenty  troyounces  of  drug. 

The  menstrua  and  manipulations,  however,  prescribed  by  the  new 
Pharmacopoeia  are  such  that  the  new  fluid  extracts  are  undoubtedly 
greatly  superior  to  those  made  by  the  old  processes. 

UnofFicial  Fluid  Extracts. — The  Companion  gives  working  for- 
mulae for  such  unofficial  fluid  extracts  as  are  used  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  general  principles  to  be  observed  in  preparing  fluid  extracts, 
in  the  absence  of  any  formula,  are  as  follows  :  If  an  analysis  of  the  drug 
has  been  made,  the  menstruum  should  be  selected  accordingly.  If  no 
analysis  exists,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  make  one,  then  the  general 
character  of  the  constituents  of  the  drug  may  possibly  be  discovered  by 
odor  and  taste,  by  other  physical  properties,  and  by  the  known  consti- 
tuents of  related  drugs.  The  fineness  of  the  powder  must  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  active  constituents  and  the  menstruum,  and  should 
generally  be  finer  with  an  alcoholic  solvent  than  with  an  aqueous  one. 
The  formula  constructed  can  then  be  confirmed  or  improved  by  the  re- 
sults of  actual  trials. 

Consistence,  Celery  etc. — Fluid  extracts  are  generally  dark 
colored,  and  often  comparatively  thick.  The  color  varies  from  a  pale 
amber,  as  in  physostigma,  to  an  almost  black  brown,  as  in  sarsaparilla, 
and  almost  all  the  darker  shades  of  brown,  green,  red,  and  yellow  are 
represented  in  a  full  assortment  of  this  class  of  preparations.  Their 
density  varies  nearly  as  much  as  their  color,  several  of  them,  which  are 
necessarily  made  with  strongly  alcoholic  menstrua  and  contain  but 
little  extractive  matter  taken  up  by  such  solvents,  being  lighter  than 
water,  while  others  are  almost  as  dense  as  syrup.     Made  with  menstrua 
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containing  much  water,  they  are  much  denser  than  the  same  fluid  ex- 
tracts when  made  with  a  greater  proportion  of  alcohol.  Great  visoidityy 
instead  of  being  a  safe  indication  of  strength,  frequently  proves  that 
the  menstruum  was  one  more  capable  of  extracting  a  large  quantity  of 
matter  than  extracting  the  right  kind  of  matter. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  about  two-thirds  of  the  fluid  extracts 
were  directed  to  be  made  with  glycerin  (thirty-three  out  of  forty-six). 
This  was  a  useless  waste  of  glycerin.  In  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  glyce- 
rin is  used  in  only  seventeen  fluid  extracts  out  of  seventy-nine — ^less  than 
one-fourth.  The  new  fluid  extracts,  prepared  without  glycerin,  are  cer- 
tainly much  to  be  preferred  in  every  way  ;  but  the  corresponding  fluid 
extracts  of  1870  doubtless  are  a  great  deal  thicker  and  heavier,  and 
pharmacists,  as  well  as  physicians  who  have  not  observed  the  changes 
made  in  the  menstrua,  will  in  many  cases  notice  the  difference  in  density. 

Many  manufacturers  who  do  not  make  use  of  glycerin,  except  where 
prescribed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  such  unofiicial  fluid  extracts 
as  really  require  it,  will  unquestionably  receive  complaints  that  their 
products  are  less  dense  than  those  of  others.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  glycerin  and  sugar  used  in  many  fluid  extracts  in  the  past  are 
still  Ibeing  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  thick-looking  fluid  ex- 
tracts which  might  be  supposed  to  be  stronger  than  they  are. 

In  cases  where  glycerin  is  used  for  this  purpose  only,  it  can  be  de- 
tected by  attempting  to  evaporate  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract 
to  dryness  ;  if  no  glycerin  is  present,  a  dry  residue  is  readily  obtained, 
whereas  the  presence  of  glycerin  will  render  evaporation  to  dryness  im- 
possible. 

Sugar  is  detected  by  thie  caramel  odor  developed  when  a  sample  of 
the  fluid  extract  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  exposed  to  strong  heat. 

The  good  quality  of  fluid  extracts  must  be  judged  of  by  odor,  taste, 
and  actual  therapeutic  trial,  rather  than  by  color  and  density. 

Preservation. — ^To  prepare  fluid  extracts,  such  as  fully  represent 
all  the  medicinal  activity  of  the  respective  drugs,  cubic  centimeter  for 
gram,  and  which  keep  well,  retaining  their  activity  and  their  freedom 
from  deposit,  is  by  no  means  easy.  It  can  generally  be  done,  however, 
by  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  and  skilful  manipulation.  But  the 
very  best  fluid  extracts  require  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  order  to  re- 
tain their  good  quality.  They  must  be  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  room, 
where  no  great  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature  take  place,  and  as 
many  of  them  are  unquestionably  more  or  less  injured  by  exposure  to 
light,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  rather  dark  place,  or  preferably  in  amber- 
colored  bottles,  which  effectually  exclude  the  actinic  rays  of  light. 
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Fasika. 

This  general  title  is  applied  to  meal  or  flour,  as  to  flax-seed  meal, 
barley-meal,  oatmeal,  wheat  flour,  etc. 

In  a  limited  sense  it  applies  to  certain  cereal  foods  prepared  from 
wheat  or  other  grain,  and  usually  coarse  and  free  from  fine  powder. 

The  several  kinds  of  flour  are  in  this  work  referred  to  under  the  re- 
spective titles  of  the  cereals,  etc.,  from  which  they  are  made. 

Fel  BotIs;  U.  S. 

Ox-Gall. 

Ml  tauriy  JBUis  bovina — Ochsengaile^  MindsgalU^  G.;  Fid  {Bile)  de 

bceufy  F.;   OxgaUay  Sw. 

Origin* — Bob  TauruSj  Linn6  {Mammalia). 

Description. — Fresh  ox-gall  is  brownish-green,  viscid,  has  a  pecu- 
liar nauseating  odor,  and  an  extremely  bitter,  offensive  taste.  When 
shaken  it  froths  ;  it  saponifies  fats  ;  and  usually  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion.    Its  specific  gravity  is  1.018  to  1.028. 

Constituents. — It  contains  the  sodium  salts  of  glycocholic  and 
taurocholic  acids,  cholesteriu,  and  coloring  matters. 

Test. — With  sugar  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  hand- 
some purple  violet  color. 

When  obtained  for  preparing  the  inspissated  or  the  purified  ox-gall, 
it  must  be  used  the  same  day  the  beef  was  killed,  and  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  exposed  to  summer  heat. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Ox-gall  is  used  as  a  purgative  in  constipations 
due  to  atony  of  the  bowels.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  inspissated  ox- 
gall, in  doses  of  0.3  to  0.5  gram  (5  to  8  grains)  in  pill. 

FEL  BOVIS  INSPISSATUM ;  U.  S. 
Inspissated  Ox-Gall. 

This  is  prepared  by  heating  five  hundred  grams  (17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  fresh  ox-gall  to  a  temperature  not  above  80°  C.  (176°  F.), 
straining  through  muslin,  and  then  evaporating  the  strained  liquid  in  a 
porcelain  dish  over  a  water-bath,  until  reduced  to  seventy-five  grams  (2 
ounces  and  280  grains  avoirdupois). 

Heating  it,  and  using  a  well-wetted  straining  cloth,  render  the  clarifi- 
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cation  of  the  crude  gall  easy  and  effective.     A  metal  vessel  must  not  be 
used  in  the  process. 

Dose- — 0.3  to  0.5  gram  (5  to  8  grains)  in  pill.  • 

FEL  BOVIS  PURIFIOATUM ;  U.  S. 
PuBiFi£D  Ox-Gall. 

Evaporate  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains)  of  fresh  ox- 
gall in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  on  a  water-bath  until  it  weighs  one 
hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains) ;  then  add  one  hundred  grams  (4| 
fiuidounces)  of  alcohol ;  shake  well,  and  set  the  mixture  aside,  well  cov- 
ered, for  several  days.  This  separates  mucous  matter.  Decant  the  clear 
solution,  filter  the  remainder,  and  after  mixing  the  two  clear  liquids, 
distil  off  the  alcohol  in  the  usual  way,  after  which  evaporate  the  residue 
to  the  consistence  of  solid  extract. 

Twenty-four  hours'  maceration  with  the  alcohol,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Pharmacopceia,  is  insufiBcient,  as  the  separation  of  the  mucilaginous 
matter  will  require  two  or  three  days. 

The  preparation  is  yellowish -green,  and  has  a  sweetish  bitter  taste. 

Test. — Forms  a  green  clear  solution  with  water  ;  this  solution  is 
not  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

Dose* — 0.3  to  0.5  gram  (5  to  8  grains)  in  pill. 

Fermentuiii. 

Yeast. 

Oberhefe^  G.  ;  LevUre  de  bihre^  F. ;  Jdaty  Sw. 

Origin. — Torula  cerevisice,  Turpin  (Fungi). 
Obtained  from  beer  and  other  fermenting  malt  liquors. 

Description. — A  whitish  or  pale  yellowish-brown  viscid  liquid, 
or  frothy  semifluid,  containing  innumerable 
cells  which  under  the  microscope  have  the 
appearance  seen  in  the  figure.  Yeast  has 
a  peculiar  unpleasant  odor,  and  a  bitter 
taste. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Antiseptic  and  stim-        

ulant.     Has  been  used  internally  in  typhoid  /a^/j)        ^^/^^ /^h  ^ 

conditions.     Also  in  diabetiSy  in  which  dis-  ^^       &mf^  ^^^ 

ease  it  is  said  to  have  caused  the  total  dis-  Fia  2B1— Yeart  oaLU,  magnlfwd. 
appearance  of  sugar  from  the  urine. 

Externally  it  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic  dressing  to  indo- 
lent and  iUrConditioned  wounds  and  idcers, 
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Dose. — Fifteen  to  thirty  cabic  centimeters  (4  to  8  fluidrachms)  be- 
fore meals. 

FERMENTI  CATAPLASMA,  B. 

Ykast  Poultice. 

Beer  yeast,  ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  ;  wheat  flour,  two  hundred  and 
ten  grams  (7  ounces) ;  warm  water,  ninety  cubic  centimeters  {3  fluid- 
ounces).  Mix  the  yeast  and  water,  and  then  stir  in  the  flour.  Put  the 
mass  in  a  warm  place  until  it  rises. 

Fermm ;  V.  S. 

Ibon. 
Mseriy  G.;  I^kvy  F.;  JBierro^  Sp.;  Jem^  Sw. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  true  metals,  and  the  most  abundant 
and  generally  distributed.  Occurs  both  free  and  combined.  Its  physi- 
cal properties  are  familiar. 

Ferrous  scUta  (the  so-called  "  proto-salts  "  of  iron)  are  white  when 
anhydrous,  and  bluish  green  when  combined  with  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. When  exposed  to  the  air  they  gradually  oxidize.  Nitric  acid, 
chlorine,  and   hypochlorous  acid  convert  ferrous  into  ferric  salts. 

Ferric  salts  (the  so-called  "  per-salts  "  or  "  sesqui-salts  "  of  iron)  are 
browu-red  or  white. 

Among  the  official  and  other  important  iron  salts  the  following  are 
soluble  : 

Febbous  chloride,  iodide  and  bromide,  sulphate,  lactate  ;  and  fee- 
Bic  chloride,  iodide,  bromide,  sulphates,  nitrate,  and  the  citrates,  phos- 
phates, tartrates  combined  with  alkaline  citrates  or  tartrates. 

The  form  of  iron  best  fitted  for  pharmaceutical  preparations  is  fine, 
bright,  non -elastic  wire.  Card- teeth,  iron  wire,  tacks,  filings,  reduced 
iron — all  these  have  been  used  for  making  the  several  iron  preparations 
prepared  from  metallic  iron  ;  but  to  insure  freedom  from  other  metals 
wire  should  be  selected,  and  annealed  wire  is  the  purest  that  can  found. 

The  iron  preparations  used  in  medicine  are  very  numerous, 

FEERI  LIMATURA. 

Ibon  Filinob. 

Clean  wrought-iron  filings,  free  from  brass,  copper,  tin,  or  other 
metals,  and  free  from  rust  and  grease. 
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Uses* — ^For  making  iron  preparations  iron  wire  is  better,  and  is  the 
kind  prescribed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Ferri  Aoetas. 

ACBTATB   OF   IbON. 

Obtained  by  carefully  evaporating  solution  of  acetate  of  iron  to 
dryness.     It  is  a  dark  red-brown  mass  of  scaly  particles. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  those  of  the  solution.  The  preparation 
is  rarely  used. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  ACETATI8;  U.  8. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ibon. 

J^errici  Acetatis  Solutio — Solvtian  of  Ferric  Acetate. 

Put  eight  hundred  grams  (28  ounces  96  grains)  water  of  ammonia 
and  two  liters  (68  fluidounces)  of  water  in  a  three-gallon  jar.  Dilute 
one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  solution  of  tersulphate  of 
iron  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  grams  (about  7^  pints)  water. 
Add  the  iron  solution  to  the  ammonia  during  constant  stirring.  Trans- 
fer the  whole  from  the  jar  to  a  wet  muslin  strainer.  Let  it  drain.  Then 
put  the  precipitate  back  into  the  jar  and  mix  it  well  with  six  liters 
(about  13}  pints)  of  water.  Pour  it  on  the  strainer  again  to  drain. 
Repeat  this  washing  operation  until  the  water  which  drains  off  only 
gives  a  slight  cloudiness  with  test-solution  of  barium  chloride — that  is, 
until  nearly  all  the  ammonium  sulphate  has  been  washed  away.  Now 
let  it  drain  thoroughly ;  press  the  precipitate  while  folded  up  in  the 
straining  cloth  so  as  to  press  out  enough  of  the  water  to  reduce  the 
total  weight  of  the  mass  to  seven  hundred  grams  (24  ounces  300  grains) 
or  less.  To  the  cake,  previously  well  broken  up,  add  two  hundred  and 
sixty  g^ms  (9  ounces  75  grains)  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  stir  the  whole 
together.  Let  stand,  stirring  it  occasionally,  until  the  ferric  hydrate  is 
entirely  dissolved.  Then  add  enough  cold  distilled  water  to  make  the 
final  product  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains). 

This  preparation  should  be  made  in  cool  weather,  and  cold  water 
must  be  used  throughout  the  process.  Otherwiise  ferric  bishydrate  may 
be  formed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  solution  of  the  precipitate 
in  the  acetic  acid  difficult,  if  not  to  partially  defeat  it,  whereby  a  turbid 
or  imperfect  solution  would  be  obtained.  It  is  so  important  to  avoid  all 
heat  that  it  is  even  advisable  to  add  the  ferric  hydrate  only  in  small 
portions  at  a  time  to  the  glacial  acetic  acid,  because  the  use  of  such 
strong  acid  will  otherwise  cause  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  the 
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chemical  reaction.  Filtration  does  not,  in  our  experience,  render  a  tur- 
bid preparation  clearer,  and  it  is,  moreover,  an  exceedingly  slow  opera> 
tion.  • 

Properties. — See  the  PharmacopOBia,  page  196.  The  solution  of 
acetate  of  iron  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.16,  corresponding  to  20^  Baum^ 
and  is  a  dark,  red-brown,  transparent  liquid,  having  the  odor  of  a  dilute 
acetic  acid,  and  a  somewhat  acid,  styptic  taste.  When  heated  it  be- 
comes turbid,  and  a  deposit  of  ferric  hydrate  is  formed  through  loss  of 
acetic  acid. 

Preservation. — ^It  must  be  kept  in  bottles  with  well-fitting  glass 
stoppers,  and  in  a  dark  place. 

Stren£[th> — Ten  grams  (154^  grains)  of  the  solution,  with  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  added  to  prevent  reduction,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  carefully  ignited,  should  leave  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide  weighing 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  centigrams  (17^  grains). 

This  would  prove  the  presence  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  anhydrous 
ferric  acetate,  corresponding  to  eleven  and  one-half  per  cent,  ferric 
oxide,  or  to  about  eight  per  cent,  metallic  iron.  It  was  not  official  in 
previous  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  States. 

A  fourteen-ounce  acid  bottle  is  required  to  hold  sixteen  ounces  of 
this  preparation.     It  is  sold  by  the  pound. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Like  other  salts  of  iron  with  vegetable  acids 
this  preparation  is  more  useful  as  a  chalybeate  tonic  than  as  an  astrin- 
gent. It  is  seldom  given  in  this  form,  but  is  often  used  to  prepare  tinct- 
ures of  acetate  of  iron. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.5  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  10  drops)  freely  diluted. 

FERKI  ACETATIS  TINCTURA ;  B. 
English  Tincture  op  Acetate  of  Iron. 

Dissolve  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  potassium  acetate  in  three  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  of  diluted  alcohol  (U.  S.  P.,  1880)  ; 
mix  one  hundred  and  twenty  four  grams  (4f  ounces)  solution  of  tersul- 
phate  of  iron  (U.  S.  P.,  1880)  with  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centi- 
meters (8  fluidounces)  diluted  alcohol  ;  then  mix  the  two  liquids  and 
shake  well  from  time  to  time  during  an  hour.  Filter,  passing  enough 
diluted  alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  the  final  product  measure  six 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  (20  fluidounces). 

Must  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (3  to  30  minims)  diluted  in  water. 
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FERRI  ACETATIS  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 

TiKCTUBB  OF  Acetate  of  Ibon. 

Mrrici  AcetcUis  Tinctura — Tincture  of  Ferric  Acetate. 

This  is  prepared  by  mixing  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255 
grains,  measuring  about  12^  fluidouuces)  alcohol  and  two  hundred 
grams  (7  ounces  24  grains,  measuring  about  7f  fluidounces)  acetic  ether, 
and  adding  gradually  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  279  grains)  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  iron. 

Unless  care  is  taken  to  add  the  solution  of  acetate  of  iron  slowly 
and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  heat  is  generated  which  would  drive 
off  acetic  acid  and  acetic  ether,  and  thus  injure  the  product,  more  or 
less  precipitation  of  basic  acetate  of  iron  being  apt  to  follow. 

Preservation. — Must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  in  glass-stop]>ered 
bottles,  and  protected  from  the  light,  to  prevent  chemical  decomposition 
of  the  acetate. 

Strength. — The  preparation  contains  about  sixteen  and  one-half 
per  cent,  anhydrous  ferric  acetate,  or  five  and  three-fourths  per  cent, 
ferric  oxide,  or  about  four  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  343. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (3  to  30  minims). 

KlaprotKs  Ethereal  Tincture  of  AcetaXe  of  Iron  was  similar  to  this 
preparation.  It  is  official  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name 
of  Tinctura  Ferri  Acetici  ..^herea  (Aetherische  Fi8enacetat-4inktur,  G.). 

Dose. — 0.2  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (3  to  30  minims). 

Ferri  Arsenias ;  B« 

Abseniatb  of  Iron. 
Ferrtco-FerroetM  Arsenaa — Ferrico-Ferrous  Arseniate. 

Dissolve  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (or  4  ounces)  sodium 
arseniate  and  ninety  grams  (or  three  ounces)  sodium  acetate  in  one  liter 
(34  fluidounces)  boiling  distilled  water. 

Dissolve  two  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (or  9  ounces)  ferrous  sul- 
phate in  one  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (51  fluidounces) 
boiling  distilled  water. 

Mix  the  two  solutions,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  muslin  strainer, 
and  wash  it  until  the  washings  pass  tasteless,  after  which  press  out  the 
liquid  from  the  washed  precipitate,  and  dry  the  latter  on  porous  bricks 
at  not  over  40^  0.  (104°  F.). 
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Description* — A  greenish  or  bluish-green  amorphous  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  should  theoretically  contain  about  eighteen  per  cent,  ferrous  oxide. 

Medicinal  Usee. — Supposed  to  combine  the  alterative  effects  of 
arsenic  with  the  tonic  effects  of  iron.     Rarely  employed. 

Dose.— 0.004  gram  (^  grain). 


Bbnzoate  of  Ibon. 
Ferricus  Bemoaa — Ferric  JBemoate, 

Prepared  by  precipitating  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  a 
solution  of  ammonium  benzoate. 

It  is  a  flesh-colored  powder,  odorless  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  contains  about  fifteen  and  one-half  per  cent.  iron. 

Dose.— 0.1  to  0.3  gram  (2  to  5  grains). 

Ferri  Bromidi  Syrupus ;  U.  S. 

Stbup  of  Bbomide  of  Ibon. 
Fhrrosi  Bromidi  Syrupus — Syrup  of  Ferrous  Bromide, 

Put  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (Cf  fluidounces)  distilled  water 
into  a  thin  glass  flask  ^  chemical  flask  ")  of  about  two  liters  (or  one- 
half  gallon)  capacity.  Then  put  into  the  flask  thirty  grams  (1  ounce) 
cut  iron  wire.  Next  add,  carefully  and  in  small  portions  at  a  time, 
seventy-five  grams  (2  ounces  282  grains)  bromine.  Shake  the  whole 
occasionally. 

Put  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces  72  grains)  coarsely  powdered 
sugar  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish.  When  the  reaction  between  the 
bromine  and  iron  has  ceased,  and  the  liquid  has  acquired  a  green  color, 
and  no  longer  has  an  odor  of  bromine,  filter  the  liquid  so  that  the  filtrate 
runs  into  the  sugar  in  the  porcelain  dish.  Rinse  the  flask  and  the  iron 
wire  remaining  in  it  with  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  dis- 
tilled water,  and  pass  this  also  through  the  same  filter  into  the  sugar. 
Stir  the  mixture  with  a  porcelain  or  glass  rod  or  spatula,  heat  it  on  a 
sand-bath  to  the  boiling  point,  stirring  constantly  and  being  careful  not 
to  burn  the  sugar.  Strain  the  syrup  through  linen  into  a  tared  bottle, 
and  add  enough  distilled  water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the  whole 
weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains).  Shake  the  whole 
together,  and  then  transfer  it  to  vials  of  about  two  hundred  cubic  cen- 
timeters' capacity,  filling  each  bottle  to  the  neck  and  corking  it  securely. 
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Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  322.  It  contains  ten 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  ferrous  bromide.  Must  have  a  pale-green  color 
and  be  clear. 

Preservation. — Should  be  kept  in  small,  well-filled,  and  tightly 
corked  bottles,  which  must  be  put  in  a  place  accessible  to  daylight,  as 
the  preparation  does  not  keep  in  large  bottles  where  it  must  repeatedly 
come  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  experience  teaches  that  both  syrup  of 
bromide  of  iron  and  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  keep  well  in  full  daylight. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Sometimes,  though  rarely,  employed  as  an 
alterative  in  Bcrofvla^  strumous  glandular  swellings^  etc.  In  large  doses 
poisonous. 

Dose. — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

Ferri  Carbonas  Saoobaratus ;  U.  S. 

Sacchabatbd  Cabbokatb  of  Ibon. 
JFkrrosus  Carbonas  Saccharatus — Saecharated  Mrrous  Carbonate, 

Dissolve  one  thousand  grams  (35^  avoirdupois  ounces)  pure  sulphate 
of  iron  in  four  liters  (about  8^  pints)  of  boiling  distilled  water.  At  the 
same  time  dissolve  seven  hundred  grams  (24  ounces  300  grains)  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  ten  liters  (21  pints)  of  hot  distilled  water  ;  filter  each 
solution  separately.  Pour  the  solution  of  iron  sulphate  gradually  into 
the  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  previously  put  into  a  five-gallon  jar, 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Now  fill  the  jar  to  the  top  with  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  set  it  aside  for  two  hours.  Then  draw  off  the  clear  liquid 
from  the  precipitate,  after  which  fill  the  jar  again  with  boiling  distilled 
water  and  shake  it.  Repeat  the  washings  in  the  same  way  until  the 
water  drawn  off  from  the  precipitate  gives  only  a  slight  milkiness  with 
a  solution  of  barium  chloride.  Then  pour  the  precipitate  all  out  of  the 
jar  into  a  muslin  strainer,  drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a  porcelain  capsule 
with  one  thousand  six  hundred  grams  (56  avoirdupois  ounces  and  200 
grains)  of  sugar  in  fine  powder.  Mix  the  whole  thoroughly,  and  then 
evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  and  reduce  the  product  to  a  fine 
powder,  which  must  be  kept  in  small  bottles  (about  60  grams,  or  2-ounoe 
bottles)  corked  with  corks  dipped  in  melted  parafiine  or  wax. 

When  the  solutions  are  mixed  there  is  considerable  effervescence ; 
hence  the  precaution  to  add  the  iron  sulphate  solution  only  '^  gradually.'* 
The  washing  of  the  precipitate  should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  pos« 
sible,  and  the  liquid  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  cold. 

Must  be  greenish-brown — not  brown. 

This  is  an  excellent  iron-preparation  now  for  the  first  time  official  in 
80 
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our  Pharmacopoeia.  It  has  long  been  official  in  Germany  and  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  also  in  England,  although  the  British  pro- 
cess for  its  preparation  is  somewhat  different.  It  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  Vallet's  mass,  being  dry  and  easily  handled,  and  most  of  the 
iron  remains  in  the  form  of  proto-carbonate  of  iron  (ferrous  carbonate)  a 
long  time  when  the  preparation  is  properly  preserved  in  small  bottles  as 
directed.  So  long  as  it  remains  greenish-gray  the  preparation  is  good ; 
a  brownish  discoloration  indicates  that  it  has  become  oxidized  and  con- 
tains ferric  hydrate. 

It  has  a  sweet  and  only  slightly  ferruginous  taste,  no  odor,  and  a 
neutral  reaction. 

Dose* — 0.3  to  1.3  gram  (5  to  20  grains)  with  or  after  meals. 

Ferri  Carbonatis  Massa;  IT.  S. 

Cabbonate  of  Ibon  Mass. 

Ferroat  Carbonatis  Massa — Pill  Mass  of  Ferroria  Carbonate;  PUula 
Ferri  Carbonatis,  Phar.  1870 ;   VaUet'e  Mass. 

Dissolve  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  ferrous  sulphate 
in  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (6f  fluidounces)  boiling  distilled  water. 
Add  twenty-five  grams  (386  grains)  simple  syrup,  and  then  filter. 

Dissolve  one  hundred  and  ten  grams  (3  ounces  385  grains)  sodium 
carbonate  also  in  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (6f  fluidounces)  boiling 
distilled  water.     Filter  the  solution. 

When  both  solutions  are  cold,  mix  them  in  a  bottle  of  the  capacity 
of  about  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces),  and  add  enough 
distilled  water  to  fill  the  bottle  completely.  Cork  the  bottle  tightly,  and 
set  it  aside  until  the  precipitated  ferrous  carbonate  has  settled.  Pour 
off  the  supernatant  liquid.  Wash  the  precipitate  by  affusion  and  de- 
cantation  of  a  mixture  of  simple  syrup  and  distilled  water  (recently 
boiled  to  expel  air)  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  grams  (H  fluidounce) 
simple  syrup  to  each  four  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimeters  (16 
fluidounces)  of  water,  until  all  saline  taste  has  been  washed  away. 
Drain  the  precipitate  on  flannel,  and  press  out  the  remainder  of  the 
water  as  far  as  possible.  Then  add  thirty-eight  grams  (1  ounce  150 
grains)  clarified  honey  and  twenty-five  grams  (386  grains)  sugar,  in 
coarse  powder,  and  mix  the  whole  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish. 
Finally,  put  the  dish  on  a  water-bath  and  evaporate  the  mixture,  stir- 
ring continuously,  until  the  total  product  weighs  one  hundred  grams  (3 
ounces  230  grains). 

The  preparation  is  like  the  pilula  ferri  carbonatis  of  1870. 

DosSi — 0.1  to  0.3  gram  (2  to  5  grains). 
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FERRI  CARBONATIS  PILULE  BLAUDIL 
Blaud's  Pills  op  Cabbonate  op  Iron. 

Mix  twenty-five  grains  (386  grains)  ferrous  sulphate,  twenty-five  grams 
(386  grains)  potassium  carbonate,  and  four  grams  (62  grains)  powdered 
acacia  with  enough  water  and  simple  syrup  to  form  a  proper  pill  mass, 
from  which  make  one  hundred  pills. 

The  potassium  carbonate  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  should  first  be 
rubbed  up  with  a  little  water  until  effervescence  ceases,  and  simple  syrup 
added  afterward  to  form  the  mass. 

Ferpi  Cliloridiini ;  IT,  S« 

Chlobidb  of  Ibon. 

tkrricum    CMoridum — Ferric  Chloride^  SesquicMoride  of  Iron,  Per'- 

chloride  of  Iron, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  155. 

Solid  crystalline  pieces  of  irregular  form  ;  orange-yellow  ;  deliques- 
cent ;  smells  faintly  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  readily  and 
without  residue  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

Must  not  give  off  noticeable  vapors  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  air. 

Medicinal  Properties. — It  coagulates  blood,  insoluble  compounds 
being  formed  with  the  protein  substances.  It  is  therefore  a  powerful 
haemostatic.     It  is  not  used  for  internal  administration. 

FERRI  CHLORIDI  LIQUOR;  IT.  8. 

Solution  of  Chlobide  of  Iron. 

Solutio  Ferrici  Chloridi — Solution  of  Fhrric  Chloride^  Solution  of 
Muriate  of  Iron^  Solution  of  SesquicMoride  of  Iron,  Solution  of 
Perchloride  of  Iron, 

Preparation. — ^Put  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127 
grains)  of  cut  iron  wire  into  a  half-gallon  flask  or  jar.  Add  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  grams  (19  ounces  20  grains)  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8^  fluidounces)  of  distilled  water. 
Let  stand  until  effervescence  has  ceased.  Bring  it  to  the  boiling  point. 
Filter,  rinsing  the  vessel  with  boiling  distilled  water,  which  is  to  be  put  * 
through  the  same  filter  and  mixed  with  the  solution.  Add  two  hundred 
and  seventy  grams  (9  ounces  230  grains)  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate. 
Put  eighty  grams  nitric  acid  into  a  half-gallon  or  one-gallon  porcelain 
evaporating  dish.     Add  to  it  very  gradually,  and  with  uninterrupted 
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stirring,  the  green  iron  soltitioo.  After  efferresoenoe  has  ceased  pat  the 
dish  on  a  sand-bath  and  applj  heat  nntil  all  nitrous  odor  has  disap- 
peared. 

If  the  solution  now  does  not  gire  a  blue  color  with  freshly  prepared 
test-solution  of  ferricjanide  of  potassinm  it  is  ready  ;  if,  on  the  other 
handy  it  strikes  a  blue  color  with  that  reagmt,  add  a  little  more  nitric 
acid  and  then  heat  again  until  free  from  nitrous  odor. 

At  last  add  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  final  product  weigh  one  thou 
sand  grams  (35  ounces  120  g^ins). 

The  iron  wire  dissolves  pretty  rapidly  at  first,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  in  adding  the  acid,  in  order  that  the  liquid  may  not  boil  over 
from  the  violent  evolution  of  gas,  especiaUy  if  the  flask  or  jar  used  is 
small.  At  the  last,  however,  the  application  of  heat  is  necessary  to 
completely  saturate  the  acid  with  iron. 

The  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  is  best  carried  out  at  about  the 
boiling  point  of  water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  poisonous  red 
fumes  during  the  oxidation.  The  oxidation  is  considerably  facilitated 
by  boiling  down  the  green  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  to  about  two- 
thirds  its  bulk  before  adding  it  to  the  nitric  acid,  but  the  frothing  is 
then  more  violent. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  197.  Red- 
dish-brown, clear ;  has  a  faint  odor  of  hydrochloric  acid  when  cold, 
plainly  noticed  when  warm,  but  free  from  nitrous  odor  or  from  the  odor 
of  chlorine.  It  has  a  strongly  styptic  and  acid  taste,  and  acid  reaction. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.405,  corresponding  to  very  nearly  42°  Baum^ 

The  official  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  contains  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  amounting  to  five  per  cent.  The  object  of  this  is  to  cause 
the  formation  of  chlorinated  ethereal  compounds  (chloride  of  ethyl,  etc.) 
in  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  which  is  made  from  it.  The  presence 
of  these  ethereal  compounds  is  insisted  upon  and  highly  valued  by  many 
physicians.  A  small  quantity  of  free  acid  is  always  necessary  also  in 
order  to  prevent  precipitation  in  the  tincture. 

Strength. — ^Ten  grams  (154^  grains)  of  this  solution,  when  pre- 
cipitated with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  gives  a  precipitate  which  after 
washing,  drying,  and  ignition  should  weigh  1.86  gram  (28.70  grains). 
It  contains  37.8  per  cent,  anhydrous  ferric  chloride,  corresponding  to 
18.6  per  cent,  ferric  oxide,  or  to  12.6  per  cent,  metallic  iron.  It  is  thus 
about  two  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Sold  in  the  market  at  present  by  the  pint,  in  one-pint  and  five-pint 
bottles. 
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One  pint  solution  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  of  the  standard  strength  of 
1870y  weighs  twenty-two  and  six-tenths  ounces  ;  one  pint  of  the  strength 
of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  weighs  twenty-three  and  eight-tenths 
ounces.  A  twelve-ounce  acid  bottle  will  hold  over  one  pound  avoirdu- 
pois. One  gallon  of  the  new  preparation  weighs  eleven  pounds  eleven 
and  one-third  ounces. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  is  a  valuable  styptic  and  astringent,  use- 
ful in  passive  hemorrhaffes.  It  can  be  given  internally  in  hemorrhages 
from  the  stomachy  bowelSy  uterus,  or  bladdery  etc.,  or  applied  locally  in 
dilution  in  postpartum  hemorr/iagey  or  bleeding  from  any  cause,  as  from 
cancer  ofuteruSy  hemorrhoidsy  extraction  ofteethy  nose-hleedingy  etc.  In 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  it  has  been  employed  in  the  form  of  spray. 

Used  chiefly  for  making  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron. 

Dose> — 0.05  to  0.5  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  8  minims)  largely  diluted 
with  water. 

"PRAVAZ'S  SOLUTION  OP  PEBGHLOBIDE  OF  IRON" 

is  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  but  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  having  the  specific  gravity  1.26  (30^  Baum6). 

LIQUOR  FERRI  SESQIHGHLORATI, 

the  solution  of  ferric  chloride  of  the  old  German  Pharmacopoeia,  contains 
about  forty-three  and  one-half  per  cent,  anhydrous  ferric  chloride  (or 
about  15  per  cent,  iron)  and  has  the  specific  gravity  1.480  to  1.484  (about 
47^  Baum6).  It  does  not  contain  more  than  a  trifling  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  of  the  new  German  Pharmacopoeia 
has  the  9pecific  gravity  1.28,  and  contains  ten  per  cent.  iron. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  PEROHLORIDI  FORTIOR ;  B. 
Strong  Solution  of  Pbbchlobidb  op  Iron. 

This  is  the  British  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  has  the  specific 
gravity  1.44  (44^^  Baum^),  being  about  ten  per  cent,  stronger  than  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  iron  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  and,  like  the  German 
preparation,  contains  no  great  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

SOLUnO  CHLORETI  FERRId 

of  the  Scandinavian  pharmacopoeias  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  solid 
crystalline  ferric  chloride  in  an  equal  weight  of  distilled  water.  It  has 
the  specific  gravity  1.30  (about  33^°  Baurn^),  and  contains  about  thirty 
per  cent,  anhydrous  ferric  chloride,  or  about  ten  per  cent.  iron.     This  is 
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readily  prepared,  and  is  useful  not  only  as  an  iron  preparation  for  inter- 
nal use,  but  also  as  a  hsemostatic. 

The  French  solution  de  perchlorure  de  fer  has  the  specific  gravity 
1.26  (30^  Baum^),  being  identical  with  Pravaz's  solution  ;  and  the 
Spanish  solucion  de  cloruro /errtco-hemo^oHca  (or  *'  per-cloruro  de  hierro 
liquido  ")  is  also  of  the  same  strength. 

MABTDTS  HEMOSTATIO 
consists  of  fine  soft  pieces  of  spunk  saturated  with  Pravaz's  solution. 

ADRIAN'S  HEMOSTATIO 
is  a  solution  of  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  common  table  salt  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  water,  with  fifty  grams  (1 
ounce  334  grains,  or  1^  fluidounce)  Pravaz's  solution  added. 

HEMOSTATIO  COTTON. 
Goasypium  Hasmostaticum. 
Is  absorbent  cotton  dipped  in  Pravaz's  solution,  pressed,  and  dried. 

FERRI  CHLORIDI   TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBB   OP    ChLOBIDB   OF   IbON. 

Tinctura  Ferrici  Chloridi — THTicture  of  Ferric  Cldoride^  Tincture  of 
Muriate  of  Irony  Tincture  of  Sesquichloride  of  Iran,  Tincture  of 
Perchloride  of  Irony  Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron  ;  Fisenchloridtink- 
tury  G.;  Teinture  de  perchlorure  de  fery  F.;  Tinctura  de  chloruro 
ferricOy  Sp.;  Jemkloridtinktury  Sw. 

Mix  three  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (12  ounces  150  grains)  solution 
of  chloride  of  iron  with  six  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (22  ounces  406 
grains)  of  alcohol,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  in  a  tightly  covered  vessel 
for  at  least  three  months,  after  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  transferred  to 
glass-stoppered  bottles. 

[Three  hundred  and  fifty  grams  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  measures 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (about  8^  fluidounces), 
and  six  hundred  and  fifty  grams  alcohol  measures  about  eight  hundred 
and  two  cubic  centimeters  (about  27^  fluidounces),  so  that  the  propor- 
tions by  measure  are  about  fi\%  to  sixteen.  The  proportions  by  measure 
in  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870)  were 
five  to  fifteen.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  of  1880  is,  however, 
stronger  than  that  of  1870,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  two  tinctures  is 
about  equal.] 
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As  already  stated,  the  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  contains  five  per 
cent,  free  hydrochloric  acid.  This,  when  in  contact  with  the  alcohol  for 
*'  at  least  three  months,"  produces  chlorinated  ether  compounds,  which 
give  the  preparation  an  ethereal  odor.  This  is  specifically  intended  by 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  Even  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  of  the  former 
Pharmacopoeia  was  intended  to  contain  the  ethereal  compounds ;  but 
the  three  months'  standing  before  being  used  was  not  prescribed  as 
now,  and  hence  the  ethereal  odor  which  should  belong  to  the  preparation 
was  not  generally  met  with  in  it.  In  fact  most  of  the  tincture  of  chlo- 
ride of  iron  in  the  market  is  not  even  made  with  strong  alcohol  as  re- 
quired, and  hence  will  not  acquire  the  ethereal  odor,  no  matter  how  long 
it  may  stand. 

Properties  and  Strength.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  344.  It 
is  a  clear,  brownish  liquid,  of  an  ethereal  odor,  and  an  astringent,  acid, 
styptic  taste.  Reaction  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.988.  Hence  one 
pint  of  it  weighs  sixteen  and  forty -seven  one-hundredths  ounces,  and 
one  gallon  weighs  eight  pounds  three  and  three-fourths  ounces.  It 
contains  about  three  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  ferric  chlo- 
ride, corresponding  to  about  4.4  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

Ten  ^rams  {15^^  grains)  of  the  tincture  precipitated  with  an  excess 
of  ammonia  should  yield  a  precipitate  which,  after  washing,  drying,  and 
ignition,  should  weigh  65.2  centigrams  (or  10  grains). 

If  one  pint  of  the  tincture  at  15°  C  (59°  F.)  weighs  more  than  six- 
teen and  one-half  avoirdupois  ounces  [or  if  its  specific  gravity  is  higher 
than  0.988],  while  the  proper  percentage  of  iron  is  present,  and  if  the 
ethereal  odor  is  wholly  absent,  then  the  preparation  is  not  up  to  the 
pharmacopoeial  standard,  but  probfibly  made  with  diluted  alcohol,  as 
the  commercial  article  generally  is. 

Sold  at  present  by  the  pint  in  pint  and  five-pint  bottles. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Chalybeate  tonic  and  astringent.  Very  fre- 
quently employed  when  iron  preparations  are  indicated.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  preparations  of  iron  as  an  astringent  in  passive  hemorrhaffeSy 
especially  from  the  tUerus, 

Large  doses  of  this  tincture  with  quinine  are  very  efficient  in  diph' 
theriay  renal  dropsieSy  albuminuria^  and  erysipelas. 

Externally  it  is  often  used  as  a  styptic. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims)  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  diluted  with  water.  This  solution  should  be  taken  through 
a  straw  or  glass  tube,  and  the  mouth  ripsed  afterward  with  clear  water, 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  teeth. 
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FERRI  CHLORIDI  TINCTURA  CREUSII. 

Cbbusb's  Tasteless  Tincture  of  Ibon. 

Put  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains)  citrio  acid  in  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (8^  fluidounces)  distilled  water  ; 
heat  to  the  boiling  point,  and  neutralize  with  five  hundred  and  fifty 
grams  (20  ounces)  sodium  carbonate,  or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary. 
Mix  the  solution  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (8^  fluid- 
ounces)  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  (prepared  without  an  excess  of  hy- 
drochloric acid),  and  then  add  enough  alcohol  to  make  the  whole  measure 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces). 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

CHLORETI  FEERICI  SOLUTIO  SPERITUOSA ;  Sw. 
SpiRrrrous  Solution  op  Febbic  Chlobide. 

Made  by  dissolving  ferric  chloride  (crystalline  chloride  of  iron)  in 
nine  times  its  weight  of  diluted  alcohol. 

This  preparation  is,  in  fact,  a  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  containing 
about  six  per  cent,  anhydrous  chloride,  corresponding  to  2.07  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron.  Being  made  with  diluted  alcohol,  and  without  much 
free  acid,  it  contains  scarcely  any  ethereal  compounds.  It  is  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  the  ferric  strength  of  the  ofiGicial  tincture. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  30  minims). 

FEERI  CHLOEIDI  TINOTURA  ^THEREA. 

Ethebeaii  Tinctubb  of  Ghlobidb  of  Iron. 

Sohitio  FerroH  Chioridi  Spirituoao-.^herea ;  Tinctura  Ihrri  CUo^ 
rati  -dSSA€r€a,  G.  ;  Tinctura  Tonico-Nervina  Bestusch^ij  Liquor 
Anodt/nus  MartialiSy  Tinctura  Aurea  de  la  Mottii,  Tinctura  Mar- 
tia  Klaprothii, 

This  old,  once  celebrated,  and  to  this  day  valued  preparation,  may 
be  best  prepared  as  follows  : 

Dissolve  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  chloride  of  iron  in  thirty 
cubic  centimeters  (1  fiuidounce)  water,  in  a  pint  bottle  ;  add  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  grams  (7  ounces  178  grains)  ether  (about  9^  fluidounces). 
Cork  the  bottle  and  shake  the  contents  well  together.  Let  stand  twenty- 
four  hours.  Pour  off  the  clear  ethereal  liquid  (separating  the  last  by 
means  of  a  separatory  funnel),  and  then  mix  it  with  three  hundred  and 
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sixty  grams  (12  ounces  305  grains)  alcohol  (measuring  about  14)  fluid- 
ounces).  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  half-gallon  acid  bottle,  put  in  the 
glass  stopper,  and  set  the  bottle  in  the  sunlight.  The  bottle  must  be 
occasionally  shaken.  Let  stand  in  that  way  until  the  yellow  color  dis- 
appears entirely.  Then  set  it  in  a  shady  place,  removing  the  stopper 
frequently,  until  the  yellow  color  returns. 

Keep  the  preparation  in  a  well-closed  glass-stoppered  bottle,  in  a 
dark  place. 

It  has  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  the  old  German 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  made  from  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  of  1.483 
specific  gravity. 

It  contains  ferrous  chloride,  basic  ferric  chloride,  ethyl  chloride,  al- 
dehyd,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Tonic  and  antispasmodic.  Used  with  advan- 
tage in  chloroaiSy  hysteria^  ht/pochondriasisy  parcU^sis^  etc. 

Dose- — One  (o  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims)  taken  in 
sweetened  or  aromatic  water,  or  in  some  wine. 

Ferri  Chloridum  Viride. 

Gbben  Chlobidb  of  Ibon. 

Mrroeum  Chlondum — JFJsrr<nts  Chloride^  Proto^hloride  of  Iron. 

Put  forty-five  grams  (1^  ounce)  of  cut  iron  wire  into  a  one-quart 
chemical  flask,  and  add  to  it  a  mixture  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
grams  (6  ounces)  hydrochloric  acid  and  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluid- 
ounces)  water.  When  effervescence  ceases,  heat  it  to  thd  boiling  point ; 
filter  while  hot,  rinse  the  flask  and  residue  of  iron  wire  with  hot  water, 
and  pass  the  washings  through  the  same  filter,  and  evaporate  it  down 
until  a  sample  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Set  aside  in  a  covered  dish  in  a 
cool  place  that  crystals  may  be  formed.  Remove  the  crystals  from  the 
mother  liquor  and  drain  them  in  a  glass  funnel,  after  which  dry  them 
hastily  and  put  them  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 

Description. — Ferrous  chloride  is  in  clear  green  crystals,  which 
soon  become  brown  from  ferric  salt. 

An  aqueous  solution  which  contains  ten  per  cent,  iron  (or  about 
twenty-five  and  one-half  per  cent,  ferrous  chloride)  has  about  the 
specific  gravity  1.23.  A  solution  of  about  this  strength  was  official  in 
the  old  Grerman  Pharmacopoeia ;  it  contained  also  one-tenth  per  cent, 
official  hydrochloric  acid. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  the  other  astringent  iron 
preparations. 

Dose* — 0.05  to  0.1  gram  (1  to  2  grains). 
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FEREI  CHLORIDI  VIBIDIS  STEUPUS. 

Stbup  of  Grbsst  Chlosidk  of  Isosr. 

.Fhrrosi  Chloridi  Syrtqnu — Syn/qf>  of  Femnu  ChUmde, 

Dilate  the  filtered  solution  of  green  chloride  of  iron,  obtained  as 
described  ander  '*  Ferri  Chloridum  Viride,"  until  it  weighs  three  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  grams  (12^  ounces)  ;  then  dissolve  it  in  six  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (23  ounces)  sugar,  strain,  and  finally  add  enough  boiling 
water  to  make  the  whole  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35^  ounces). 

Contains  about  ten  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  ferrous  chloride. 

Do86« — 0.5  to  3  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  50  minims). 

FERRI  CHLORATI  TINCTURA ;  G. 

TiNCTUBB  OF  Fbbrous  Chlobidk 

Dissolve  twenty-five  grams  (386  grains)  freshly  prepared  ferrous 
chloride  (see  *'  Ferri  Chloridum  Viride  ")  in  a  mixture  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  grams  (6^  fluidounces)  alcohol,  seventy-five  grams  (2^  fluid- 
ounces)  water,  and  one  gram  (15  grains)  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dose« — 0.5  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (8  to  15  minims). 

Ferri  Citras ;  TS.  S. 

CiTSATS   OF   IbON. 

Ferricua  CUras — Ferric  Citrate. 

Preparation,  Description,  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
page  156. 

Scale  salts  cannot  well  be  made  except  by  manufacturers. 

Beautiful,  transparent,  garnet-red  scales,  devoid  of  odor,  but  having 
a  slightly  acid  and  ferruginous  taste.  It  dissolves  slowly  but  completely 
in  cold  water,  and  very  readily  in  boiling  water.  The  aqueous  solution 
is  darkened  by  ammonia.     In  alcohol  it  is  insoluble. 

Should  be  kept  in  a  shady,  cool  place,  and  in  well-closed  bottles. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Salts  of  iron  with  vegetable  acids  are  less  as- 
tringent and  less  liable  to  derange  the  digestion  than  salts  of  iron  with 
mineral  acids.  They  are  therefore  tolerated  by  patients  who  might  not 
be  able  to  take  the  more  active  preparations.  Citrate  of  iron  is  a  mild 
chalybeate  tonic,  suitable  for  delicate  patients. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  1.3  gram  (5  to  20  grains). 
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FERRI  CITRATIS  LIQUOR ;  U.  S. 

Solution  op  Citrate  of  Iron. 

Solutio  Ferrid  Citrati& — Solution  of  Ferric  Citrate, 

Mi&  eight  hundred  and  forty  grams  (29  ounces  277  grains)  water  of 
ammonia  with  two  liters  (68  fluidounces)  cold  water  in  a  four-gallon 
jar.  Add  to  this,  with  constant  stirring,  ten  hundred  and  fifty  grams 
(37  ounces  17  grains)  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron,  previously  diluted 
with  ten  liters  (about  21.1  pints)  of  water.  Pour  the  mixture  contain- 
ing the  precipitate  on  a  wetted  muslin  strainer  and  let  drain.  Put  the 
precipitate  back  in  the  jar,  and  stir  it  up  with  twelve  liters  (25^  pints) 
water,  and  again  pour  this  on  a  strainer  and  let  it  drain.  Repeat  the 
washing  and  draining  in  the  same  manner  until  the  washings  cease  to  give 
a  heavy  cloudiness  with  barium  chloride  solution.  Then  let  the  water 
drain  away  thoroughly.  Put  the  moist  precipitate  into  a  porcelain 
evaporating  dish,  add  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains)  citric 
acid,  and  heat  gently  (not  above  60®  C,  or  140°  F.),  stirring  constantly 
until  solution  is  effected.  Filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate  it  down 
until  it  weighs  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains),  not  allow- 
ing the  temperature  to  exceed  60**  C.  (140°  F.). 

Description  and  Strength. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  198. 
Dark  brown,  odorless,  slightly  styptic,  and  a  little  acid  to  the  taste. 
Has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.26,  corresponding  to  30°  Baum^.  It  con- 
tains about  35.5  per  cent,  anhydrous  ferric  citrate.  When  spread  on 
glass  plates  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  the  solution  yields 
from  forty-three  to  forty-four  per  cent,  of  scales  of  citrate  of  iron,  which 
when  incinerated  leave  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  residue  (11  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  solution). 

It  is  of  about  the  same  strength  as  that  of  1870. 

Practically  the  solution  of  citrate  of  iron  contains  about  the  same 
amount  of  metallic  iron  as  the  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron,  although 
the  official  formula  prescribes  the  use  of  one  hundred  and  five  parts  of 
the  latter  to  make  one  hundred  parts  of  the  former. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

FERRI  CITRAtlS  VINTJM ;  U.  S. 

WiNB  OF  Citrate  of  Iron. 

Dissolve  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  citrate  of  iron  and  ammo- 
nium in  seven  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (25  ounces  174  grains,  or 
about  27  fluidounces)  stronger  white  wine  (see  page  1022),  and  add  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100  grains,  or  about  4^  fluid- 
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ounces)  tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grams  (4  ounces  100  grains^  or  about  3^  fluidounces)  simple  sjrup. 
Filter. 

This  preparation  is  new  to  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Each  five  cubic  cen- 
timeters  (1  teaspoonful)  of  it  contains  about  twenty  oentigranis  (or  3 
grains)  of  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium.  It  resembles  the  preparations 
sold  under  the  name  of  "  Sweet  Wine  of  Iron." 

Dose. — Four  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

Ferrl  Emplastrum ;  U.  S. 

Ibon  Plastbb. 
Strengthening  Plaster, 

Melt  together  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  Canada  turpentine,  thirty 
grams  (1  ounce)  Burgundy  pitch,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  grams  (7 
ounces)  lead  plaster,  and  then  incorporate  thoroughly  with  the  mixture 
thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  of  freshly  precipitated  hydrated  oxide  of  iron 
dried  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  80^  C.  (176°  F.).  Stir  constantly,  keep- 
ing the  vessel  on  the  water-bath,  until  the  plaster  thickens  when  cold. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  iron  plaster  of  the  Pharnlacopoeia 
of  1870,  which  was  made  with  subcarbonate  of  iron,  and  was  not  as 
smooth  as  the  new  preparation.  Both  are  probably  of  no  value  except 
as  'coverings. 

Fepri  et  Anunonii  Aoetatis  Mixtnra ;  IT.  S. 

Mixture  of  Acetatb  of  Ibon  and  Ammonium. 

BashanCs  Mixture, 

Mix  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains,  or  about  3|-  fluid- 
ounces)  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium  with  fifteen  grams  (about  i 
fluidounce)  diluted  acetic  acid ;  add  ten  grams  (154  grains)  tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron,  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains,  or  about  1|  fluidounce) 
elixir  of  orange,  seventy-five  grams  (2  ounces  282  grains,  or  about  If 
fluidounce)  simple  syrup,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
(8^  fluidounces)  water. 

Dose. — Four  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

* 

Ferrl  et  Ammonii  Citras  ;  V.  S. 

Citrate  of  Ibon  and  Ammonium. 

AmmoniO'JFhrricus  Citras — AmmonuhMrric  Citrate^  Sohible  Citrate 

of  Iron, 

Preparation,  Descriptioriy  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
page  156.    Resembles  citrate  of  iron.    In  damp  air  the  scales  become 
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soft,  deliquesce,  or  cake  together.  It  has  a  slightly  saline,  mildly  fer- 
ruginous taste,  and  neutral  reaction.  Is  very  readily  soluble  in  water 
without  residue.  The  aqueous  solution  is  darkened  by  ammonia.  In- 
soluble in  alcohol.  With  solution  of  potassa  it  gives  off  vapors  of  am- 
monia. 

Should  not  be  of  a  smoky  dark  brown,  but  garnet  red.  Must  be 
kept  in  well-corked  bottles  in  a  cool,  shady  place. 

Used  like  citrate  of  iron. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  1.3  gram  (5  to  20  grains). 

Ferrl  et  Ammonii  Sulphas ;  U.  S. 

Sulphate  of  Ibon  and  Ammonium. 

Ammonto-JFhrrieu8  Sulphas — Arnnwrtio-Ihrric  JSulphatey  Ammonio- 

Ferric  Alum. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  157.  Pale 
violet  transparent  crystals,  which  whiten  on  exposure.  Soluble  in  three 
times  its  weight  of  water  atK)rdinary  temperatures,  and  in  less  than  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water.  Insoluble  in  alcohol.  Must  be  kept  in 
well-corked  bottles. 

Medicinal  Uses. — An  astringent  chalybeate,  useful  in  relaxed  con- 
ditions of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  in  leucorrhcea^  etc. 

Dose. — 0.25  to  1  gram  (4  to  15  grains). 

Ferri  et  Ammonii  Tartras ;  IT.  S« 

Tabtbatb  of  Iron  and  Ammonium. 
Ammonio-Fhrricus  Tartras — Ammonio-Ferric  Tartrate. 
Preparation,  Description,  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopcaia, 

page  158. 

The  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  prescribed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  it  should  be.  The  preparation  is,  how- 
ever, not  made  except  by  manufacturers. 

Transparent  garnet-red  to  yellowish-brown  scales,  slightly  deliques- 
cent, inodorous,  sweetish,  slightly  ferruginous.  Reaction  neutral.  Read- 
ily soluble  in  water.  Insoluble  in  alcohol.  Like  the  other  scale  salts  of 
iron  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  and  in  well-corked  bottles. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  the  other  combinations  of 
iron  with  vegetable  acids. 

Dose.— ^'6  to  2  grama  (8  to  80  g^ins). 
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Ferri  et  dnohoiiidinfiB  Cltras. 

CiTBATB  OP  Iron  and  Cinchonidine, 

This  is  a  scale  preparation  of  iron  resembling  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinine  in  appearance,  but  containing  cinchonidine  instead  of  quinine. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains)  in  solution  or  pill. 

Ferri  et  Potassti  Tartras;  V.  S. 

Tabtbatb  op  Iron  and  Potassium. 
Potassio'JFhrricus  Tartras — PotaasiO'Ferric  Tartrate, 

Preparation,  Description,  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia, 

page  169. 

Made  only  by  manufacturers. 

Dark  garnet-red  scales,  slightly  deliquescent,  odorless,  sweetish, 
slightly  ferruginous.  Readily  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution 
is  darkened  by  the  addition  of  water  of  ammonia.    Insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Must  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles  in  a  dark  place. 

Medicinal  Uses. — A  mild  chalybeate  tonic,  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
easily  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  not  apt  to  derange  the  digestion  or 
constipate. 

Dose. — 0.25  to  2  grams  (4  to  30  grains). 

GLOBULI  MABTTATiKS 

were  hard  balls  of  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassium  made  by  boiling  iron 
with  cream  of  tartar,  filtering  the  solution,  and  evaporating  until  of  the 
right  consistence  to  form  the  holL 

Ferri  et  Quininad  Cltras ;  U.  S« 

Citrate  op  Ibon  and  Quinine. 
QuininO'Ferricus  Citraa —  QuininO'Fsrric  Citrate. 

r 

Preparation,  Description,  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia, 

page  159. 

Prepared  only  by  manufacturing  chemists. 

Reddish-brown  scales,  transparent,  slowly  deliquescent,  odorless,  bit- 
ter, mildly  ferruginous.  Reaction  slightly  acid.  Entirely  soluble  in 
water.  On  heating  the  solution  with  solution  of  potassa  no  vapors  of 
ammonia  should  be  evolved. 

Must  contain  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid  quinine.  The  prepara- 
tion of  1870  contained  about  sixteen  per  cent. 

Should  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles  in  a  dark,  cool  placet 
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Medicinal  Uses. — A  mild  chalybeate,  to  which  are  added  the  tonic 
effects  of  a  vegetable  bitter. 

Dose. — About  0.1  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains)  in  solution  or  pill. 

FERRI  ET  QUININE  CITRATIS  LIQUOR;  U.  S. 
Solution  op  Citbatb  op  Ibon  and  Quinine. 

Dissolve  sixty-five  grams  (2  ounces  127  grains)  citrate  of  iron  and 
ammonium  in  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (6f  fluidounces)  of  dis- 
tilled water,  in  a  weighed  porcelain  evaporating  dish.  Heat  the  solu- 
tion on  a  water-bath  to  60**  C.  (140°  F.),  and  add  twenty-eight  grams 
(432  grains)  citric  acid.  When  this  has  dissolved,  add  12  grams  (185 
grains)  alkaloid  quinine,  previously  dried  at  100®  C.  (212*^  F.),  until  it 
ceases  to  lose  weight,  and  stir  the  whole  until  perfect  solution  is  effect- 
ed. Evaporate  the  solution  until  it  weighs  one  hundred  and  sixty 
grams  (5  ounces  280  grains),  let  it  cool,  add  thirty  grams  (1^  fluidounce) 
alcohol,  and  then  enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  whole  weigh  two 
hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains). 

This  is  a  handsome-looking  greenish-yellow,  or  brownish-yellow  so- 
lution, which  keeps  very  well.  It  contains  six  per  cent,  quinine  ;  2 
grams  (30  grains)  of  the  solution  contains  sixty-five  centigrams  (10 
grains)  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium,  and  twelve  centigrams  (very 
nearly  2  grains)  of  quinine. 

■ 

Uses. — For  making  bitter  wine  of  iron. 

Ferrl  et  Quininn  et  Stryolininfld  Citras* 

Citbatb  op  Ibon,  Quinine,  and  Stbychnine. 

This  is  a  scale  salt  consisting  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  with  one 
per  cent,  of  strychnine  added. 

Used  like  citrate  of  iron  and  strychnia. 

Dose.— -0.05  to  0.25  gram  (1  to  4  grains). 

Ferrl  et  Stryoliiiin»  Citras ;  U.  S. 

Citbatb  Ibon  and  Stbychnine. 
StrychninO'FerricuB  Citron — Strychnino-Ferric  Citrate. 

Preparation,  Descriptiont  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmacopoBia, 

page  160. 

Made  by  manufacturers  only. 

Transparent,  garnet  red,  deliquescent,  odorless,  bitter,  slightly  ferru- 
ginous. '  Reaction  acid.  Readily  and  completely  soluble  in  water.  In- 
soluble in  alcohol. 
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Contains  one  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid  strychnine,  as  did  also  the 
preparation  of  1870.  Keep  it  in  well-corked  bottles  in  a  cool,  dark 
place. 

Medicinal  Uses. — A  mild  chalybeate,  to  which  are  added  the  tonic 
effects  of  strychnine. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.1  gram  (1  to  2  grains),  which  may  be  carefully  in- 
creased to  0.2  to  0.3  gram  (3  to  5  grains). 

Ferrl  Ferrocyanidmiu 

Fesboctanidb  of  Ibox. 
Prussiate  of  Iron — Prussian  Blue. 

Medicinally  pure  ferrocyanide  of  iron  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  ferric  salt  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  taking  care  to 
leave  an  excess  of  ferric  salt  undecomposed,  using  very  dilute  solutions, 
and  washing  the  precipitate  thoroughly. 

It  is'  a  dark-blue  powder,  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  odorless 
and  tasteless.     Soluble  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Chalybeate  tonic  ;  said  to  be  also  anti-periodic. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  0.4  gram  (3  to  6  grains). 

BLUE  INK 

may  be  made  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  iron  in 
a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water.  An  excess  of  oxalic  acid  defeats  the 
end  in  view  and  must  be  washed  away  before  a  proper  ink  can  be  ob- 
tained.    Gum  arabic  is  added  to  impart  body  and  gloss  to  the  ink. 

Ferri  (Hydratis)  Dialysati  Uquor. 

DiALTZED  IbON. 

Mix  nine  liters  (19  pints)  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  of  1.44  specific 
gravity,  without  an  excess  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  with  thirty  liters 
(about  8  gallons)  of  water  in  an  earthenware  jar  of  twenty  gallons' 
capacity.  Then  add,  during  constant  stirring,  enough  water  of  am- 
monia to  precipitate  all  the  iron  and  render  the  liquid  alkaline,  which 
will  require  in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve  liters  (25^  pints).  Let  the 
precipitate  settle.  Then  draw  off  the  supernatant  liquid  by  means  of  a 
siphon.  Wash  by  repeatedly  filling  the  jar  with  fresh  lots  of  distilled 
water,  drawing  off  the  washings  each  time  by  the  siphon,  after  the  pre- 
cipitate has  subsided,  until  at  last  the  washings  fail  to  give  any  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  Then  transfer  the  precipitate  (ferric 
hydrate)  to  a  muslin  strainer  and  let  it  drain.     Express  the  remaining 
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water  by  strong  pressure.  Then  put  the  oake  of  moist  ferrio  hydrate 
into  a  jar  with  one  liter  (2  pints  and  If  fluidounce)  of  thl  same  strength 
and  kind  of  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  as  previously  used  (Liquor 
Ferri  Chloridi  Fortior)  and  stir  well  together  with  a  porcelain  stirrer. 
Let  stand  a  day  or  two,  stirring  frequently.  Then  put  the  mixture  into 
dialysers,  changing  the  water  \n  the  outer  vessels  frequently.  In  from 
nine  to  twelve  days  the  preparation  will  be  found  free  from  styptic  taste, 
clear,  and  ready  for  use. 

Unless  the  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  is  perfectly  free  from  ferrous 
salt,  and  the  ferric  hydrate  thoroughly  washed,  the  preparation  will  not 
be  satisfactory.  The  official  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  cannot  be  used 
at  all  for  this  purpose,  as  it  contains  a  large  excess  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid. 

At  best  dialyzed  iron  is  of  uncertain  strength  and  composition.  It 
is  usual  to  make  it  so  that  it  contains  exactly  five  per  cent,  of  solid 
matters.  To  adjust  it  to  this  strength  a  weighed  sample  must  be  evap- 
orated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  also  weighed,  after  which  the  prepara- 
tion is  evaporated  or  diluted,  as  the  case  may  require,  until  of  proper 
strength. 

The  preparation  contains  basic  chloride  of  iron  (oxy-chloride  of  iron) 
— not  "  oxide  of  iron,"  as  frequently  stated. 

Dialyzed  iron  must  be  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  In  winter 
it  will  freeze  if  shipped  carelessly  in  cold  weather.  The  addition  of 
glycerin  will,  however,  prevent  this.  Freezing  destroys  it,  even  if  the 
bottle  should  not  burst. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Used  as  a  chalybeate  in  ancemia.  It  does  not 
possess  the  disagreeable  styptic  taste  of  many  of  the  other  iron  prepa- 
rations, and  is  easily  tolerated  by  even  a  delicate  stomach.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  as  active  or  certain  as  some  other  iron' preparations,  and  is  not 
as  much  used  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

It  has  been  given  as  an  antidote  for  areeniCy  but  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  iron  with  magnesia  is  a  better  preparation  for  this  purpose. 

Dose* — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims),  diluted  with 
sweetened  water,  several  times  daily. 

FEBBUM  DIALTSATUM  IN  LAMELUS. 

DiALTZBD  IbON  IN  SCALES. 

Evaporate  solution  of  dialyzed  iron  to  a  syrupy  consistence  at  not 
over  60"  C.  (140^  F. ),  and  then  scale  it  on  glass  plates. 

Reddish-brown  scales,  containing  about  seventy-five  per  cent.  iron. 

It  is  not  completely  soluble  in  water. 

Dose* — 0.05  to  0.8  gram  (1  to  5  grains). 
31 
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^errl  Hypopliospliis ;  U.  S« 

Htpophosphitb  of  Ibon. 

Rrricus  HypopJio9ph%9 — Ferric  SjffXJphosphite, 

A  white  or  grayish-white  powder,  odorless,  almost  tasteless,  insoluble 
in  water.  Dissolves  readily  in  a  dilute  solution  of  hjpophosphorous 
acid  or  hydrochlorio  acid.  With  solution  of  citrate  of  sodium  it  makes 
a  clear  green  solution. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  doubtful  whether  this  salt  possesses  any 
virtues  other  than  the  chalybeate  effects  of  iron  salts  in  general.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  exert  the  effects  of  phosphorus  in  addition  to 
those  of  iron. 

Dose. — 0.25  to  0.5  gram  (4  to  8  grains). 

FERRI  HYPOPHOSPHITIS  SYRTJPU8. 
Syeup  of  Hypophosphitk  op  Iron. 

Dissolve  thirteen  grams  (200  grains)  hypophosphite  of  iron  in  thirty 
cubic  centimeters  (I  fluidounce)  solution  of  citrate  of  sodium,  and  then 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  of  orange  flowers  to  make  the  whole 
measure  one  liter  (34  fluidounces). 

Contains  about  6.5  centigrams  hypophosphite  of  iron  in  each  five 
cubic  centimeters  (1  grain  to  each  teaspoonful). 

The  syrup  has  a  greenish  tint. 

Dose. — About  five  cubic  centimeters  (teaspoonful). 

Ferri  lodiduni. 

Iodide  of  Ibon. 
Ferrosum  lodidum — Fbttous  Iodide, 

Steel-gray  crystalline  masses,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and  having  the 
odor  of  iodine.  It  is  deliquescent,  readily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a 
green  solution.     Also  soluble  in  glycerin. 

It  does  not  keep  well,  oxidizing,  losing  iodine,  gradually  acquiring  a 
rusty  color  and  becoming  partially  insoluble. 

Medicinal  Uses.— Not  used  in  this  form,  but  often  given  in  pill 
form,  or  as  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  saccharated  iodide  of  iron,  all  of 
Which  preparations  are  more  uniform  and  eligible.  Frequently  employed 
as  an  alterative  chalybeate  tonic  in  anosmia  and  glandular  swellings^ 
in  scrofulous  patients,  in  ecro/ulous  and  titberctUotta  eomplainU^  etc. 
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FERRI  lODIDUM  SACCHARATUM;  U.  S. 

Sacghabatbd  Iodidb  of  Ibon. 

^rrasum  lodidum  SaccharaJtum — Saccharated  JBhrroua  Iodide, 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  iron  wire,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
eighty-five  grams  (3  ounces)  of  iodine  with  one  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters (3^  fluidounces)  distilled  water  in  a  thin  glass  flask.  Shake  the 
mixture  occasionally  until  the  reaction  ceases  and  the  solution  becomes 
green  and  loses  the  odor  of  iodine.  To  thoroughly  complete  the  reac- 
tion,  so  as  to  produce  a  pure  clear  green  color,  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  bring  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  the  boiling  point  by  heating  on  a 
sand-bath.  Put  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  sugar  of  milk 
into  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish.  Filter  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron 
into  the  sugar  of  milk,  rinsing  the  flask  with  a  little  distilled  water,  and 
passing  this  also  through  the  same  filter  into  the  sugar  of  millr.  Mix 
well,  and  evaporate  on  a  water-bath  during  constant  stirring  until  dry. 
Then  transfer  the  dry  mass  to  a  heated  iron  mortar  containing  two  hun- 
dred grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  more  of  sugar  of  milk  and  reduce  the 
whole  to  powder.  Transfer  the  powder  at  once  to  small,  well-dried 
bottles  (about  50-gram  bottles,  or  2-ounce  bottles),  and  cork  them  at 
once  with  corks  dipped  into  melted  paraffine  or  wax. 

Must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

It  is  a  grayish  powder  which  quickly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air 
if  exposed.  Odorless.  Taste  sweetish,  ferruginous.  Reaction  slightly 
acid.     Soluble  in  seven  parts  of  water,  forming  an  almost  clear  solution. 

This  preparation  is  new  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  very  good  preparation,  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  iodide  of  iron 
without  the  milk-sugar,  as  it  keeps  much  better. 

Dose>— -0.15  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains)  several  times  daily. 

FERRI  lODIDI  PILULE ;  U.  S. 

Pills  of  Iodide  of  Iron. 

"  Blancard'a  IHOay 

Put  four  grams  (62  grains)  reduced  iron  in  a  porcelain  capsule;  add 
eight  grams  (120  grains)  water,  and  gradually,  5.20  grams  (81  grains) 
iodine*  Triturate  until  the  reaction  has  ceased,  and  the  mixture  has 
acquired  a  greenish  instead  of  a  reddish  tint.  Then  add  3.25  grams 
(about  50  grains)  powdered  glycyrrhiza,  3.25  grams  (50  grains)  powdered 
sugar,  0.75  gram  (11^  grains)  powdered  extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  and  0.75 
gram  (11^  grains)  powdered  acacia,  previously  mixed  together.  Evap- 
orate the  whole  on  a  water-bath  until  reduced  to  a  proper  pilular  con- 
sistence, and  then  divide  it  into  one  hundred  pills. 
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Dissolve  balsam  of  tolu  in  an  equal  weight  of  stronger  ether,  and 
shake  the  pills  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution  to  coat  them 
uniformlj.     Put  them  on  a  plate,  stirring  occasionallj  until  dry. 
1       Keep  the  pills  in  well-corked  bottles.     Must  not  have  any  odor  of 
iodine. 

Dose* — One  to  five  pills  during  the  day. 

FEREI  lODIDI  SYRUPUS ;  U.  S. 

Sybup  of  Iodide  op  Ibon. 

Ferrosi  lodidi  Syrupus — Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide. 

Put  twenty-five  grams  (386  grains)  cut  iron  wire  into  a  thin  glass 
flask  of  about  two  liters  (one-half  gallon)  capacity  ;  add  two  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (6}  fluidounces)  distilled  water,  and  then  eighty-two 
grams  .(2  ounces  390  grains)  iodine.  Shake  the  mixture  occasionally 
until  the  reaction  ceases  and  the  solution  has  acquired  the  characteristic 
green  color  and  the  odor  of  iodine  has  ceased.  Put  six  hundred  grams 
(21  ounces  72  grains)  sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  into  a  porcelain  evap- 
orating dish.  Filter  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  into  the  sugar. 
Stir  the  mixture  with  a  glass  or  porcelain  rod  or  spatula,  and  heat  it 
to  the  boiling  point  on  a  sand-bath,  taking  care  not  to  burn  the  sugar. 
Strain  the  syrup  through  linen  into  a  tared  bottle,  and  add  enough  dis- 
tilled water  to  make  the  whole  product  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35 
ounces  120  grains). 

Contains  ten  per  cent,  ferrous  iodide. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmaoopoeia,  page  323. 

Must  be  kept  in  bottles  not  larger  than  five  hundred  grams  (17f 
avoirdupois  ounces)  capacity,  entirely  filled,  well  corked,  and  may  be 
safely  kept  in  a  place  accessible  to  daylight.  Does  not  keep  well  in 
larger  bottles. 

Dose. — ^One  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  60  minims). 

Ferrl  Laotas ;  U.  S. 

Lactate  of  Iron. 
Fhroeus  LocUm — Ferrous  lactate. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmaoopoeia,  page  162.  A 
pale  yellowish-green  granular  powder,  or  crystalline  crusts.  Odorless; 
taste  sweetish,  mildly  ferruginous.  Soluble  in  forty  parts  of  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures  ;  in  twelve  parts  of  boiling  water. 

Must  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles.  Should  not  be  brownish,  nor 
have  a  cheesy  odor.     Used  like  other  mild  salts  of  iron. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains)  in  pill. 
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Ferrl  Laotopliospliatis  SyvupvLB. 

Stbup  of  Lactophosphate  of  Ibon. 

Dissolve  thirteen  grams  (200  grains)  soluble  phosphate  of  iron  (U. 
S.  Phar.  1880)  in  sixty  cubio  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  hot  distilled 
water,  then  add  nine  hundred  and  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (31^  fluid* 
ounces)  syrup  of  orange  flowers,  and  ten  grams  (154  grains)  lactic  acid. 

This  syrup  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

It  contains  6.5  centigrams  phosphate  of  iron,  with  free  lactic  acid  to 
each  five  cubic  centimeters  (1  grain  to  each  teaspoonful). 

Do8e« — Aboujt  five  cubic  centimeters  (one  teaspoonful). 

Ferrl  Mistura  Composita ;  TJ.  S. 

Compound  Iron  Mixture. 
Griffith's  Mixture — Mnulsio  MyrrhcB  Ferrata. 

Triturate  nine  grams  (139  grains)  rnvrrh,  in  small  selected  tears,  nine 
grams  sugar,  and  four  grams  (62  grains)  carbonate  of  potassium,  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces)  rose-water 
gradually  added.  Then  add  to  the  emulsion  twenty-five  grams  (386 
grains)  spirit  of  lavender.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  bottle,  and  finally 
add  three  grams  (46  grains)  sulphate  of  iron,  and  cork  the  bottle 
tightly. 

Must  be  freshly  made  when  wanted  for  use. 

This  preparation  is  the  same  as  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1870. 

Dose- — Fifteen  to  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2  fluidounces)  sev- 
eral times  a  day. 

Ferri  Nltratis  Liquor ;  IT.  S. 

Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Iron. 

SoliUio  Ferrici  Nitratis — SoliUion  of  Fsrric  Nitrate, 

Mix  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127  grains)  water  of  am- 
monia with  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains)  cold  water.  Add 
to  the  mixture  one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces  150  grains)  so- 
lution of  tersulphate  of  iron,  first  diluted  with  one  liter  (34  fluidounces)  of 
cold  water.  Stir  well  while  mixing  the  liquids.  Transfer  the  whole  to 
a  wet  muslin  strainer  and  let  it  drain.  Then  put  the  precipitate  back 
in  a  jar,  and  mix  it  with  one  liter  cold  water,  stir  well,  and  again  put  it 
on  the  muslin  strainer  to  drain.  Repeat  these  washings  until  the  water 
which  drains  away  no  longer  gives  a  heavy  cloud  with  solution  of  ba- 
rium chloride.  Then  let  the  precipitate  be  completely  drained,  and  put 
it  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  with  seventy  grams  (2  ounces  205 
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grains)  nitric  aoid,  stirring  until  solution  is  effected.  Then  add  enough 
distilled  water  to  make  the  whole  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces 
120  grains). 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  199.  It  is  clear,  am- 
ber-colored, or  reddish ;  odorless  ;  has  an  acid,  styptic  taste ;  reaction 
acid  ;  specific  gravity  1.050,  corresponding  to  about  7°  Baurn^. 

Strength. — ^Ten  grams  (154^  grains)  of  the  solution,  with  ammo- 
nia added  in  excess,  yield  a  precipitate  which,  after  being  washed, 
dried,  and  ignited,  weighs  0.2  gram.  It  contains  about  six  per  cent, 
anhydrous  ferric  nitrate,  corresponding  to  about  two  per  cent,  ferric 
oxide,  or  to  about  1.4  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

The  preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  was  stated  to  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.060  to  1.070;  but  the  gravimetric  test  only  required 
a  yield  of  about  two  per  cent,  ferric  oxide,  so  that  the  new  preparation 
may  be  considered  practically  identical  with  the  old. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Less  astringent  than  the  preparations  of  iron 
with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids.  Used  very  rarely  ;  useful  in  diar' 
rhoeay  etc.,  and  in  dilution  as,a  local  application  in  leucarrhoea. 

Dose. — 0.5  cubic  centimeter  (8  minims)  ;  as  an  injection  one  to 
two  cubic  centimeters  in  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims  in  1 
Auidounce)  of  water. 

Ferri  Oxalas;  U.  S. 

Oxalate  of  Iron. 
J^rrosus  Oxalas — J^errous  Oxalate, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  162.  A 
heavy,  lemon-yellow,  crystalline  powder ;  odorless,  and  almost  taste- 
less.    Nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  0.3  gram  (3  to  5  grains). 

Ferri  Oztdum  Hydratmn ;  U.  S. 

Hydbatkd  Oxidb  of  Ibon. 

Ferricus  HydroB — Ferric  Hydrate, 

Dilute  eight  hundred  grams  (28  ounces  96  grains,  or  28^  fluidoiinces) 
water  of  ammonia  with  two  liters  (68  fluidounces)  cold  water,  in  a  four- 
gallon  jar.  Dilute  one  thousand  grams  (35^  ounces,  measuring  about 
25|  fiuidounces)  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron  with  ten  liters  (about  21 
pints)  of  cold  water.  Pour  the  diluted  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron 
into  the  water  of  ammonia  gradually  and  during  constant  stirring. 
Pour  the  whole  upon  a  muslin  strainer,  previously  well  wetted,  and  let 
it  drain.     Then  put  the  precipitate  back  into  the  jar  and  mix  it  well 
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with  twelve  liters  (25^  pints)  cold  water.  Drain  it  again  as  before,  and 
afterward  wash  it  once  more  in  the  same  manner  with  another  twelve 
liters  of  water.  Finally  mix  the  washed  precipitate  with  enough  cold 
water  to  make  the  whole  product  weigh  two  thousand  grams  (70  ounces 
240  grains).     * 

Hydrated  oxide  of  iron  is  used  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic,  and  when 
wanted  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  freshly  made,  and  dispensed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  For  this  purpose  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the 
ingredients  should  be  kept  in  a  special  place,  already  weighed  out  and 
ready  to  mix.  One  bottle  should  be  there  containing  ten  troyounces 
(311  grams)  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron,  and  another  containing 
eight  troyounces  (249  grams)  water  of  ammonia.  When  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  is  to  be  made,  the  water  of  ammonia  is  then  at  once  poured 
into  a  two-gallon  vessel  with  about  one  gallon  water,  and  the  solution 
of  tersulphate  of  iron  is  poured  in,  all  is  stirred  briskly,  poured  on  a 
strainer,  which  after  most  of  the  liquid  has  run  off,  is  gathered  up  by 
the  hands,  folded  together,  and  pressed  until  the  liquid  is  nearly  all 
squeezed  out.  Enough  water  is  then  added  to  the  precipitate  to  make 
the  whole  weigh  twenty  troyounces  (622  grams). 

Forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  arsenic. 

It  is  a  reddish-brown  wet  mass,  slowly  soluble  without  residue,  and 
without  effervescence  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  ''  Ferri  Oxidum  Hydratum  cum  Magnesia,"  described  below,  is  a 
better  antidote  for  arsenic. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Employed  mainly  as  an  antidote  for  arsenical 
poisoning y  for  which  purpose  it  is  administered  in  doses  of  five  to  fifteen 
cubic  centimeters  (a  tea-  to  a  table-spoonful)  every  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes. While  the  resulting  arsenical  iron  salt  may  be  insoluble  in  water 
it  is  not  completely  insoluble  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  emetics  and  laxatives. 

Ferrf  Ozidiun  Hydratum  omn  Magrnesia ;  JS.  S. 

Hydrated  Oxidb  of  Ibon  with  Magnesia. 

Magnesio-FerricuB  Hydras — MagneHo- Ferric  Hydrate  ;  ArUidotum 

Arsenii — Antidote  for  Arsenic. 

Mix  sixty-five  grams  (2^  ounces  or  13J-  fluidrachms)  solution  of  ter- 
sulphate of  iron  with  about  sixty-five  grams  (about  2  fluidounces)  of 
water.     Keep  in  a  five-pint  bottle. 

Bub  up  ten  grams  (154  grains)  magnesia  with  enough  water  to  make 
a  thin,  smooth  milk  ;  pour  this  in  a  liter  bottle  (a  quart  bottle)  and  fill 
it  up  with  water.     Keep  these  two  mixtures  ready  for  use. 
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When  wanted  in  a  case  of  poiaoning  hj  arsenic,  shake  np  the  mag- 
nesia milk  tborooghlj,  and  then  pour  it  gnuloallj  into  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron,  and  shake  the  whole  briskly 
until  homogeneous. 

The  magnesia  is  purposely  added  in  excess,  and  it,*as  well  as  the 
ferric  hydrate  formed,  prevents  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  arsenic 
(whether  arsenious  or  arsenic  compounds)  by  forming  insoluble  combi- 
nations with  it. 

The  preparation  is  a  thick  reddish-brown  mixture.  It  contains  ferric 
hydrate,  magnesia,  and  magnesium  sulphate. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^This  is  the  best  antidote  for  poUofiing  toith 
arsenic,  and  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron. 

Ferri  Oxidnm  Magiieticiiiii  Pr»oipitatiiiii« 

Pbecipitated  Magnetic  Oxidb  of  Ikon. 

Ferrico-Fhrromim  Oxidum  I^cipUatum — PrecipUaUd  Ferrico-Ferrous 

Oxide, 

Dissolve  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  280  grains)  sulphate  of  iron 
in  one  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (51  fiuidounces)  water. 
Add  to  it  two  thousand  five  hundred  grams  solution  of  tersulphate  of 
iron.  Dissolve  three  thousand  grams  (105  ounces  360  grains)  carbonate 
of  sodium  in  twelve  liters  (about  23  pints)  water,  and  filter  the  solution. 
Pour  the  iron  solution  gradually  and  during  constant  stirring  into  the 
solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  then  boil  the  mixture  about  three 
hours,  or  until  the  effervescence  ceases  and  the  precipitate  has  been 
converted  into  a  fine  black  powder.  Let  it  settle.  Decant  the  super- 
natant liquid.  Wash  the  precipitate  until  the  washings  are  tasteless  or 
no  longer  contain  sulphate.    Then  dry. 

Description* — An  impalpable,  heavy,  black  powder,  completely 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Medicinal  Uses. — When  properly  made  this  is  a  uniform  and  re- 
liable preparation,  rich  in  iron,  easily  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  and  ap- 
propriate in  cases  of  ancemiay  or  whenever  chalybeates  are  indicated. 

Dose.— 0.3  to  0.6  gram  (5  to  10  grains). 

Ferri  Pliosplias ;  V.  S. 

Phosphate  of  Iron. 

FirricuB  PhosphcLe  Solubilis — Soluble  Fbrric  PhosphcOe. 

Dissolve  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  citrate  of  iron 
in  one  thousand  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (about  3f  pints)  dis- 
tilled water,  by  the  aid  of  water-bath  heat.     Add  to  this  solution  six 
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handred  grams  (21  ounces  72  grains)  sodium  phosphate,  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  •  dissolved.  Evaporate  the  solution  at  not  above  60°  C. 
(140°  F.)  to  a  thick  syrup,  paint  this  on  plates  of  glass  and  dry  so  as  to 
obtain  scales. 

It  contains  phosphate  of  iron  and  citrate  of  sodium,  and  the  reaction 
is  known  to  have  taken  place  when  the  liquid  turns  green. 

The  preparation  is  a  bright  yellowish-green  scale-salt,  which  is 
odorless,  and  has  a  slightly  saline  and  acidulous  taste.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water.  One  hundred  grams  of  the  scales  represent  13.50 
grams  metallic  iron.  Must  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles  in  a  dark 
place,  as  it  is  liable  to  darken  by  exposure  to  light. 

This  is  a  new  preparation,  not  heretofore  described  in  any  book. 
The  fact  that  it  has  received  the  name  "  Phosphate  of  Iron,"  without 
any  adjective  to  distinguish  it  from  the  familiar  Pho^hcUe  of  Iron  of 
the.  Pharmacopceia  of  1870,  is  liable  to  cause  more  or  less  confusion. 
The  old  phosphate  of  iron  is  the  only  phosphate  of  iron  at  this  writing 
known  in  the  trade,  the  new  preparation  described  above  being  known 
only  to  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  pharmacists,  and  although 
the  old  preparation  is  now  dropped  from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  will  be 
many  years  before  it  will  cease  to  be  a  common  article  of  trade  under 
the  same  name.  The  new  phosphate  of  iron  ought  to  have  been  called 
"Soluble  Phosphate  of  Iron,"  or,  better  still,  "  Soluble  Ferric  Phosphate." 
(See  "  Ferri  Phosphas  Precipitatus  Coeruleus." 

Modicinal  U868> — Same  as  of  iron  salts  in  general.  Generally 
supposed  to  combine  the  action  of  iron  with  that  of  phosphrous. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  0.3  gram  (3  to  5  grains). 

FERRI  PHOSPHATIS  STRUPCTS. 
Sybup  of  Phosphate  op  Ibon. 

Dissolve  twenty-six  grams  (400  grains)  soluble  phosphate  of  iron  in 
ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  hot  distilled  water  ;  then  add 
enough  syrup  of  orange  flowers  to  make  the  whole  product  one  liter  (34 
fluidounces). 

Contains  thirteen  centigrams  phosphate  of  iron  in  each  five  cubic 
centimeters  (2  grains  in  each  teaspoonful). 

Dose* — About  fire  cubic  centimeters  (one  teaspoonful). 

FERRI  PHOSPHATIS  VINUM. 

Wno5  OP  Phosphatb  op  Iron. 

Dissolve  twenty-six  grams  (400  grains)  soluble  phosphate  of  iron  in 
ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  hot  distilled  water  ;  then  add 
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three  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  elixir  of  orange,  sixty 
cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  syrup  of  orange  flowers,  and  enough 
sherry  wine  to  make  the  whole  product  one  liter  (34  fluidounces). 

Contains  thirteen  centigrams  phosphate  of  iron  in  each  five  cubic 
centimeters  (2  grains  in  each  teaspoonful). 

Dose. — About  five  cubic  centimeters  (1  teaspoonful). 

Ferrf  Pbospbas  Pra&cipltatus  Albns. 

White  Precipitated  Phosphate  op  Iron. 
Ferricua  Phosphaa  IVcBcipitahts — Precipiiated  Ferric  PhoapJiate, 

Dissolve  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  sodium  phosphate 
in  two  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (68  fluidounces)  distilled  water. 
Add  to  this  solution,  during  constant  stirring,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grams  (5  ounces  127  grains)  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron  previously 
diluted  with  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  water. 
Wash  the  precipitate  first  by  decantation  and  afterward  on  a  strainer 
until  the  washings  pass  tasteless.  Then  allow  it  to  drain,  and  dry  it  in 
thin  layers  on  delf  plates  by  the  aid  of  moderate  heat. 

A  white  or  nearly  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol, 
odorless  and  tasteless  ;  soluble  in  solution  of  citrate  of  sodium  or  in 
solution  of  citrate  of  ammonium. 

Ferri  Phosplias  Preoipitatus  CoBmlens. 

Precipitated  Blue  Phosphate  op  Iron. 

Ferri  Phosphota^  U.  S.  P.  1870;  F^rrico-Ferrosua  Phosphaa — Ferrico- 

Ferrates  PhoaphoUe, 

This  is  the  blue  phosphate  of  iron  made  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  with  a  solution  of  sod iunr  phosphate.  It  was  official 
in  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870)  under  the  name  of  Phosphate  of  Iron — 
a  title  now  given  to  a  soluble  scale  salt  of  ferric  phosphate  with  citrate 
of  sodium  (see  page  488). 

Precipitated  blue  phosphate  of  iron  is  a  grayish-blue  powder,  odor- 
less and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  0.3  gram  (3  to  5  grains)  in  pill.     Seldom  used. 

Ferri  Piliil»  CJompositce ;  U.  S.  P. 

Compound  Iron  Pills. 

Triturate  9.75  grams  (or  150  grains)  powdered  myrrh,  4.85  grams 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  485  grams  (75' grains)  sulphate  of  iron  until 
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thoroughly  u^xed  ;  then  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  simple  syrup,  beat 
the  whole  into  a  mass,  and  make  one  hundred  pills. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Supposed  to  be  peculiarly  beneficial  in  ancemia 
with  atnenorrhcea. 

Dose* — One  to  four  pills  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Ferri  Eztraotmn  Pomatum. 

Febbatsd  Extract  of  Appx^es. 
JPhrrico-Ifhrrosits  Malas  ImpurtM — Impure  Malate  of  Iron, 

Pare  five  thousand  grams  (about  11  pounds)  nearly  ripe  crab-apples, 
or  any  nearly  ripe  sour  apples,  crush  them,  and  express  the  juice.  Di- 
gest the  juice  with  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  cut  iron 
wire,  or  powdered  iron,  for  ten  days,  or  until  all  signs  of  effervescence 
cease.  Replace  the  water  lost  by  evaporation  from  time  to  time.  Heat 
the  mixture  on  a  water-bath  at  about  70°  C.  (158°  F.)  during  five  or 
six  hours.  Then  add  two  liters  (68  fluidounoes)  water.  Express.  Mix 
the  residue  with  more  water,  and  press  again.  Mix  the  liquids,  and  let 
the  mixture  settle  in  a  cool  place.  Filter.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
the  consistence  of  extract. 

The  extract  is  greenish-black,  and  has  a  styptic  taste.  It  generally 
contains  about  seven  to  eight  per  cent.  iron. 

Dose. — 0.25  to  0.5  gram  (4  to  8  grains). 

FERRI  TINCTURA  POMATA. 

Febbated  Tinctubb  of  Apples. 

Dissolve  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  ferrated  extract 
of  apples  in  a  mixture  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100 
grains,  or  about  5  fluidounces)  alcohol  and  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
grams  (27  ounces  225  grains,  or  about  26^  fluidounces)  cinnamon  water. 

Dose* — ^One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

Ferri  Psrrophosplias ;  V.  S. 

Ptbophobphatb  of  Ibon. 

The  new  pyrophosphate  of  iron  is  a  ferric  pyrophosphate  with  citrate 
of  sodium.  The  former  preparation  of  the  same  name  was  ferric  pyro- 
phosphate with  citrate  of  ammonium.  According  to  the  present  Phar> 
macopceia  (1880)  it  is  made  as  follows  : 

Dissolve  four  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (15  ounces  382  grains)  citrate 
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of  iron  in  one  thousand  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (about  8f  pints) 
distilled  water  by  the  aid  of  heat  on  a  water-bath.  To  this  solution  add 
five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  280  grains)  pyrophosphate  of  sodium, 
and  stir  constantly  until  dissolved.  Continue  the  heat  until  the  liquid 
is  green.  It  now  contains  pyrophosphate  of  iron  with  citrate  of  sodium. 
Evaporate  this  to  a  thick  syrup  at  a  heat  not  above  60°  C.  (140"^  F.), 
paint  it  on  glass  plates,  and  dry  to  get  scales. 

The  scales  are  apple-green,  but  darken  on  exposure  to  air.  Perfectly 
soluble  in  water.  Odorless  ;  taste  slightly  acidulous  and  saline.  Re- 
action neutral.  This  preparation  is  less  liable  to  change  than  the  old 
one  made  with  citrate  of  ammonium. 

One  hundred  grams  represent  11.50  grams  metallic  iron. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  of  mild  iron  preparations  in  general. 
As  it  is  readily  soluble  and  nearly  tasteless  it  is  generally  used  in  elixirs. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  0.3  gram  (3  to  5  grains). 

PEERI  PTEOPHOSPHATIS  STRUPUS. 
Sybup  of  Pybophobphate  op  Ibon. 

Dissolve  twenty-six  grams  (400  grains)  pyrophosphate  of  iron  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  boiling  distilled 
water.  Add  enough  syrup  of  orange  flowers  to  make  the  whole  measure 
one  liter  (34  fluidounces). 

Contains  thirteen  centigrams  pyrophosphate  of  iron  in  each  five 
cubic  centimeters  (or  two  grains  in  each  teaspoonf ul). 

Dosei — Five  cubic  centimeters  (teaspoonful). 

Ferrl  Qwlninap  et  Stryobninad  Phosphatmii 

Syrupus ;  U.  S. 

Stbup  of  THB  Phosphates  of  Ibon,  Quikikb,  and  Stbtchnins. 

Dissolve  13.30  grams  (205  grains)  phosphate  of  iron  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (8^  fluidounces)  distilled  water.  Add  to  it 
eighty  grams  (2  ounces  360  grains)  phosphoric  acid.  Triturate  13.30 
grams  (205  grains)  quinine  and  forty  centigrams  (6^  grains)  strychnine 
with  the  acid  iron  phosphate  solution  until  all  is  dissolved.  Then  add 
enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  whole  liquid  weigh  four  hundred 
grams  (14  ounces  48  grains).  Finally  add  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces) 
sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  and  dissolve  without  heat. 

The  phosphate  of  iron  to  be  used  is  the  new  pharmacopoeial  scale 
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preparation  ;  its  solution  in  water  when  mixed  with  the  phosphoric  acid 
will  throw  down  a  whitish  precipitate,  which,  howeyer,  soon  redissolves, 
^ving  a  clear  yellowish  solution.  The  phosphoric  acid  to  be  used  is  the 
new  strong  acid,  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  ortho-phosphoric  acid.  The 
alkaloids,  quinine,  and  strychnine  will  readily  dissolve  in  the-acid  liquid. 

The  preparation  is  disagreeably  bitter  and  acid,  and  has  a  bluish 
fluorescence  from  the  acid  phosphate  of  quinine. 

It  contains  6.5  centigrams  each  of  phosphate  of  iron  and  the  alkaloid 
quinine,  and  two  milligrams  of  the  alkaloid  strychnine,  to  each  five 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  syrup,  corresponding  to  about  one  grain  phos- 
phate of  iron,  one  grain  quinine,  and  one  thirty-second  grain  strychnine 
to  each  teaspoonful,  which  is  the  intended  dose. 

The  quinine  and  strychnine  contained  in  the  syrup  are  combined 
-with  the  phosphoric  acid. 

This  syrup  should  be  kept  in  small  (not  over  1-pound)  bottles,  in  a 
cool,  dark  place. 

DosOa — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (half  to  one  teaspoonful). 

Ferrl  Suboarbonas ;  Phar.  1870. 

SUBCABBONATB    OF   IbOK. 

Made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  eight  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron 
"with  a  solution  of  nine  parts  of  carbonate  of  sodium. 

Description. — It  is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  odorless,  tasteless,  in- 
soluble in  water  ;  it  dissolves  wholly  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
more  or  leap  effervescence.     Consists  chiefly  of  a  basic  ferric  hydrate. 

Dropped  from  the  new  Pharmacopoeia. 

Dose. — 0.3  gram  (5  grains)  or  more. 

Ferri  Subsulplias. 

StJBSXJLPHATS   OF   IbON. 

.Hrricus  Sulmdphas — Basic  Ferric  Sulphate,  MonsePa  Powder,  Persul- 
phate of  Iron, 

Prepared  by  carefully  evaporating  solution  of  subsulphate  of  iron  to 
dryness,  stirring  constantly  with  a  porcelain  spatula. 

It  is  a  lemon  yellow,  odorless,  but  extremely  styptic  powder.  Should 
be  instantly  soluble  in  water.     It  is  very  hygroscopic. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Employed  locally  as  a  styptic,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  an  excellent  preparation.  Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  cor- 
responding solution. 
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Fend  Subsulpliatis  Idquor  i  U.  SL 

Solution  of  Subsulphatb  of  Ibon. 

Sohitio  Ferrici  SubstdphatU — Solution  of  Basio  Ferric  Sulphate^  Mon- 
seVa  Soltaiofiy  Solution  of  Fersulphate  of  Iron;  lAqueur  khnosta- 
tique  de  Mongely  F. 

Put  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces)  distilled  water 
in  a  half-gallon  porcelain  evaporating  dish.  Add  to  it  gradually,  stir- 
ring briskly,  a  mixture  of  seventy  grams  (2  ounces  205  grains)  sulphuric 
acid  and  one  hundred  and  ten  grams  (3  ounces  385  grains)  nitric  acid. 
Heat  the  whole  on  a  sand-bath  to  the  boiling  point.  Add  gradually 
(one-fourth  at  a  time)  seven  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (27  ounces  71 
grains)  sulphate  of  iron  previously  crushed  into  coarse  powder,  waiting 
after  each  addition  until  the  efiPervescence  subsides  before  adding  more. 
Now  add  a  few  drops  nitric  acid  ;  if  red  fumes  appear,  continue  adding 
more  nitric  acid,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  until  the  red  fumes  cease  to  be 
formed.  Then  boil  the  liquid  until  all  nitrous  odor  disappears,  and  the 
solution  acquires  a  ruby-red  color.  Then  add  enough  distilled  water  to 
make  the  final  product  weigh  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  grams 
(40  ounces  93  grains). 

The  process  must  bo  carried  on  under  a  hood  to  avoid  the  poisonous 
red  fumes. 

Description  and  Strength. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  200, 
201.  Reddish-brown,  syrupy  ;  almost  odorless  ;  exceedingly  styptic, 
but  not  caustic  ;  reaction  acid.  Specific  gravity  1.555,  corresponding 
to  52**  Baum6. 

When  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  of  this  solution  is 
mixed  gradually  with  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  beaker-glass  a  whitish  solid  mass  separates  on  standing. 
By  this  the  Monsel's  solution  is  readily  distingiiished  from  solution  of 
tersulphate  of  iron,  which  does  not  form  any  solid  mass  when  treated 
the  same  way. 

Ten  grams  (154^  grains)  of  solution  of  subsulphate  of  iron,  with  an 
excess  of  water  of  ammonia,  yields  a  precipitate  which,  after  washing, 
drying,  and  ignition,  weighs  1.94  gram  (very  nearly  30  grains).  It 
contains  43.7  per  cent,  basic  ferric  sulphate,  corresponding  to  19.4  per 
cent,  ferric  oxide,  or  to  about  13.5  per  cent,  metallic  iron.  It  is  practi- 
cally of  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Sold  at  present  by  the  pound,  put  up  in  twelve-ounce  acid  bottles. 

Medicinal  UseSi — Powerfully  astringent  and  much  used  as  a 
haemostatic  and  styptic,  especially  in  bleeding  from  large  surfaces,  when 
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the  blood  oozes  from  all  parts  instead  of  coming  from  points  which  could 
be  seized  with  the  forceps  and  closed  by  torsion.  It  is  less  irritating 
than  some  of  the  other  preparations  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Useful  in  epistaxia,  hasmoptysiSy  hosmatemeswy  hemorrhage  from  tJie 
rectum  or  uterusy  etc. 

As  a  spray  it  has  been  used  by  inhalation  in  hoemoptysis.  In  the 
hemorrhages  folloioing  abortion  or  childbirth  it  has  been  used  as  an  in- 
jection into  the  uterus.  It  must  be  used  with  care  for  this  purpose,  as 
the  injection  of  any  of  such  powerful  remedies  may  be  followed  by  peri- 
tonitis ;  but  when  it  is  an  alternative  between  certain  immediate  death 
if  the  hemorrhage  is  not  checked,  and  possible  death  from  a  possible 
peritonitis,  we  have  no  choice. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  15  drops)  diluted.  Exter- 
nally either  pure  or  diluted. 

Ferrl  Sulpbas ;  U.  S. 

Sulphate  of  Ibok. 
Ferrosvs  Sulphas — Ferrous  Sulphate, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  1G5. 

Large,  clear,  bluish-green  crystals  of  a  sweetish,  saline,  styptic  taste. 
Effloresce  and  turn  white,  and  afterward  brown  by  oxidation,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  When  heated  the  crystals  dissolve  in  their  water  of 
crystallization.  Eighteen  cubic  centimeters  water  of  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  will 
dissolve  ten  grams  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  ;  of  boiling  water  thirty  cubic 
centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  will  dissolve  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230 
grains).     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  salt  contains  seven  molecules  of  water. 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate  has 
the  specific  gravity  1.054  ;  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution,  1.112  ;  a  thirty 
per  cent,  solution,  1.174  ;  and  a  forty  per  cent,  solution,  1.239 — at  15° 
C.  (59°  F.). 

Mainly  used  in  the  preparation  of  other  iron  salts. 

ferrl  Sulpbas  Exslooatus ;  U.  S« 

Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Ferrosus  SiUphas  JEksiccatus — Dried  Ferrous  Sulphate, 

Prepared  by  exposing  coarsely  powdered  ferrous  sulphate  in  an  un- 
glazed  earthen  vessel  to  a  moderate  heat,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time, 
until  it  has  become  white  all  through.  The  heat  is  then  increased  to 
149°  C.  (300°  F.)  and  kept  at  that  degree  until  the  iron  salt  ceases  to 
lose  weight.     Finally  it  is  powdered. 
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It  is  pale  grayish-white,  soluble  in  water,  with  a  small  residue  con* 
sisting  of  basic  ferric  sulphate  ;  one  gram  (15  grains)  of  the  crystallized 
sulphate  of  iron  will  yield,  and  is  medicinally  equivalent  to,  about  0.61 
gram  (9  grains)  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  ;  or,  in  simpler  terms,  three 
grains  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  are  equivalent  to  five  grains  of  the  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

Must  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles. 

Medicinal  Uses- — ^Tonio  and  exceedingly  astringent.  Internally 
it  is  mainly  used  to  check  excessive  secretions  depending  on  debility^  as- 
nighi'Sweats^  leucorrhoeay  etc. 

Combined  with  the  extracts  of  aloes  and  nux  vomica  or  belladonna 
it  is  a  favorite  remedy  in  chronic  constipcUion  due  to  a  want  of  tone  of 
the  intestines. 

Externally  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  eczema  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.1  gram  (1  to  2  grains). 

Ferri  Sulphas  Zmpurus. 

Impure  Sulphate  of  Ibon. 

Ferrosus  Sylphas  Impurus — Impure  Ihrrous  /Sulphate^  Copperas,  Green 

Vitriol. 

Resembles  the  sulphate  of  iron  described  under  *^  Ferri  Sulphas,"  but 
is  more  or  less  impure,  containing  usually  zinc,  copper,  alumina,  and 
manganese,  besides  mechanical  impurities.  The  crystals  are  also  gen- 
erally more  or  less  brownish-yellow  on  the  surface,  from  basic  ferric  sul- 
phate.   The  larger  and  clearer  the  crystals  are,  the  purer  the  copperas. 

Uses. — Employed  extensively  as  a  disinfectant,  but  as  its  disinfect- 
ing properties  depend  on  chemical  action  by  preventing  the  liberation 
of  ammoniacal  gases,  this  substance  is  not  a  true  disinfectant,  but  rather 
merely  a  deodorizer. 

Ferri  SnlpliaB  PrflDoipltatns ;  U.  S. 

Precipitated  Sulphate  of  Ibon.  ^ 

Ferrosus  Sulphas  Proedpitatus — Precipitated  Ferrous  Sulphate,  Grants 

lated  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Dissolve  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  sulphate  of  iron 
in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (about  3^  pints)  dis- 
tilled water,  previously  mixed  with  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Filter  the  solution.  When  cold  pour  it  into  an  equal 
volume  of  alcohol,  and  set  the  mixture  aside,  in  a  well-covered  vessel. 
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twenty-four  hours.  Then  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid  from  the  crys- 
talline powder,  drain  the  latter  in  a  funnel,  wash  it  with  alcohol  until 
the  washings  no  longer  redden  blue  litmus  paper,  fold  the  crystalline 
powder  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  press  gently,  and  then  spread  it  out  on 
filter  paper  to  dry  by  sun-heat,  and  keep  it  in  bottles  closed  with  corks 
dipped  in  melted  paraffine. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  166. 
It  is  of  a  very  pale  bluish-green,  almost  white,  color.     In  other  prop- 
'erties  it  corresponds  with  the  description  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Dose* — 0.1  to  0.25  gram  (2  to  4  grains). 

Ferrl  Sulphiduiii. 

Sulphide  of  Ibon. 

JFkrrosum  Sulphddum — Ferrous  Sulphide^  Black  Sulphuret  of  Iron. 

Dark-gray  or  blackish  masses,  porous,  crystalline,  brittle,  odorless, 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  ;  soluble  in  dilute  acids  with  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  for  which  purpose  it  is  employed. 

Ferrl  Tersolpbatls  IJlquor ;  TS.  S. 

Solution  of  Tbbsulphatb  of  Iron. 
SohUio  Mrrici  Sulphatu — Solution  of  [normal]  Mrric  Sulphate. 

Mix  one  thousand  five  hundred  grams  (52  ounces  400  grains)  sul- 
phuric acid  with  one  thousand  one  hundred  grams  (38  ounces  350  grains) 
nitric  acid  and  five  thousand  grams  (about  10\  pints)  distilled  water  in 
a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  capable  of  holding  three  gallons.  Heat  the 
mixture  to  the  boiling  point.  Now  add  two  thousand  grams  (70  ounces 
^40  grains)  sulphate  of  iron,  previously  crushed  in  a  mortar  into  coarse 
powder,  and  stir  until  effervescence  ceases.  Then  add  a  second,  third, 
and  fourth  portion  of  coarsely  powdered  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  same 
manner,  waiting  each  time  until  effervescence  subsides  before  adding 
the  next  portion,  so  that  altogether  eight  thousand  grams  (17  pounds 
11  ounces  85  grains)  have  been  added. 

Continue  heating  until  effervescence  has  entirely  ceased.     Then  add 

a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  ;  if  red  fumes  should  then  be  evolved,  add 

carefully  more  nitric  acid,  a  few  drops  at  a  time  and  during  constant 

stirring,  until  red  fumes  cease  to  be  formed.     Now  heat  until  the  liquid 

becomes  reddish -brown,  and  is  free  from  nitrous  odor.     Finally,  add 

enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  whole  weigh  twenty  thousand  grams 

(44  pounds  1  ounce  300  grains). 
32 
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The  heating  must  be  done  on  a  sand- bath,  and  in  a  hood,  in  order 
to  get  su£Qcient  heat  and  to  avoid  the  poisonous  fumes. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  201.  Beddish-brown ; 
of  but  a  faint  odor ;  strongly  styptic  and  acid  taste ;  acid  reaction  ; 
specific  gravity  1.32,  corresponding  to  about  35.3°  Baum^ — ^the  same 
strength  as  that  of  the  preparation  of  1870.  It  mixes  clear  with  water 
or  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions. 

It  is  distinguished  from  Monsel's  solution  by  mixing  thirty  cubic 
centimeters  (1  fiuidounce)  of  it  with  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (i  fluid- 
ounce)  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  if  it  should  be  Monsel's  solution  (solution  of 
subsulphate  of  iron)  a  white  solid  mass  will  separate  on  standing;  but 
this  does  not  take  place  in  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron. 

Strengtila — Ten  grams  (154^  grains)  of  this  solution  precipitated 
with  an  excess  of  ammonia  should  yield  a  precipitate  which,  after  wash- 
ing, drying,  and  ignition  weighs  1.15  gram  (17f  grains). 

It  therefore  contains  28.7  per  cent  of  normal  ferric  sulphate,  corre- 
sponding to  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent,  ferric  oxide,  or  about  eight  per 
cent,  metallic  iron,  having  the  same  strength  in  iron  as  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  iron.  As  compared  with  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  1,613.5 
grams  (56  ounces  400  grains)  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron  will  yield 
the  same  quantity  of  ferric  hydrate  as  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces 
120  grains)  of  solution  of  chloride  of  iron. 

JSold  by  the  pound.     A  twelve-ounce  acid  bottle  holds  one  pound 

convenientlv. 

•/ 

Medicinal  and  other  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  Monsel's  solution, 
but  more  irritating. 

It  is  used  mainly  for  preparing  ferric  hydrate  and  ferric  salts  gen- 
eral 1  v. 

Ferri  Troohisoi;  U.  S. 

Iron  Troches. 

Triturate  sixty-five  centigrams  (10  grains)  vanilla  with  97.50  grams 
(3  ounces  192  grains)  sugar  gradually  added,  and  afterward  incorporate 
32.50  grams  (1  ounce  64  grains)  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  freshly  precip- 
itated, and  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  80°  C  (176°  F.).  Then 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tragacanth  mucilage,  and  work  the  whole 
into  a  mass  from  which  make  one  hundred  troches. 

The  new  formula  differs  from  that  of  1870  by  containing  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  instead  of  subcarbonate  of  iron. 

Dose. — One  tablet  three  or  four  times  daily. 
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___^ ^ • 

Ferri  Valerianas ;  U*  S. 

Valebianats  of  Ibon. 
Ferricus  Valerianaa — Fhrric  ValeriancUe, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  166.  A 
dark  brick-red  amorphous  powder,  smelling  faintly  of  valerianic  acid, 
and  having  a  mildlj  ferruginous  taste.  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

It  should  be  kept  in  bottles  well  closed  with  corks  dipped  in  melted 
paraffin e  or  wax. 

Medicinal  Uses. — In  chlorotic patients  of  an  hysterical  nature  the 
valerianic  acid  is  supposed  to  exert  a  beneficial  action,  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  iron.     It  is  but  little  used. 

Dose* — 0.05  to  0.2  gram  (1  to  3  grains)  in  pill  three  to  four  times 
daily. 

Ferri  Vinum. 

Iron  Wine. 
Vinum  JFhrratum — Jhrated  TFtne,  Simple  Wine  of  Iron* 

Macerate  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  f^rains)  cut  iron  wire  for  thirty 
days  with  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  sherry  wine. 
The  iron  must  be  nearly,  but  not  quite,  immersed  in  the  wine,  the  bottle 
in  which  the  maceration  takes  place  must  be  frequently  shaken,  and  the 
stopper  removed  from  time  to  time  to  admit  air,  and  to  let  hydrogen 
gas  escape.     The  bottle  must  be  loosely  corked. 

The  quantity  of  iron  dissolved  in  the  wine  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  free  tartaric  acid  contained  in  the  latter. 

Dose. — A  wine-glassful.     It  is  a  mild  ferruginous  preparation. 

Ferri  Vinum  Amanim ;  U.  8. 

BiTTEB  WnrE  OP  Ibon. 

Mix  eighty  grams  (2  ounces  360  grains)  solution  of  citrate  of  iron 
and  quinine,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100  grains,  or 
4^  fluidounces)  tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
grams  (12  ounces  305  grains,  or  about  9^  fluidounces)  simple  syrup,  and 
four  hundred  and  forty  grams  (15  ounces  228  grains,  or  about  15  fluid- 
ounces)  stronger  white  wine. 

The  preparation  contains  forty  centigrams  (6-^  grains)  solution  of 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  in  each  five  cubic  centimeters.  This  corre- 
sponds to  about  two  grains  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  to  each  teaspoon* 
ful,  which  is  the  intended  dose. 
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Ferrum  AlbnTnlnatmnu 

Albuminate  op  Iron, 

Dissolve  ten  grams  (154  grains)  dried  soluble  albumen  of  egg  in  one 
hundred  cubio  centimeters  (3^  fluidounces)  distilled  water  ;  mix  the  so- 
lution with  a  solution  of  1.75  grams  (27  grains)  crystalline  ferric  chlo- 
ride in  thirty  cubic  centirpeters  (1  fluidounce)  distilled  water ;  add 
twenty-four  cubic  centimeters  (5^  fluidrachms)  alcohol.  Evaporate  the 
mixture  at  not  above  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  to  obtain  the  product  in  scales. 

Golden-yellow  scales,  soluble  in  water,  and  containing  about  three 
and  one-third  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

Do86- — 0.05  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains). 

FERRI  ALBUMINATI  LIQUOR. 

Solution  of  Albuminate  op  Iron. 

Dissolve  one  gram  (15  grains)  albuminate  of  iron  in  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (3^  fluidounces)  distilled  water. 

Fermm  Ozydatmn  Saccliapatiiin  SoliibUe ;  0« 

Soluble  Sacghabated  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Mix  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride of  1.48  specific  gravity  (see  page  469)  with  two  hundred  grams  (7 
ounces  24  grains)  simple  syrup.  Add  gradually  to  this  mixture  four 
hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains)  solution  of  soda  of  1.33  specific 
gravity,  cover  it  well  and  set  the  whole  aside  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  pour  the  clear  liquid  into  about  three  liters  (6^  pints)  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  stir  until  mixed,  and  then  set  it  aside  to  allow  the  precipi- 
tate to  subside.  The  precipitation  may  be  facilitated  by  heating  the 
liquid  on  a  water-bath.  Decant  the  clear  supernatant  liquid,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  once,  by  affusion  and  decantation,  with  distilled 
water.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  muslin  strainer,  and  wash  it  with 
distilled  water  so  long  as  the  washings  pass  through  clear  and  continue 
to  have  a  rather  marked  alkaline  reaction.  Then  let  it  stand  to  drain 
off  most  of  the  water.  Transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  tared  porcelain 
evaporating  dish,  mix  it  with  nine  hundred  grams  (31  ounces  327  grains) 
powdered  sugar,  and  evaporate  the  whole  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness, 
stirring  constantly.  Finally,  incorporate  enough  additional  powdered 
sugar  to  make  the  whole  product  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces 
120  grains).     Reduce  it  to  fine  powder. 

It  is  a  reddish-brown  powder^  of  a  mild  ferruginous  taste,  dissolves 
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perfectly  in  five  times  its  own  weight  of  water,  forming  a  clear  reddish- 
brown  solution  with  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction,  and  contains  three  per 
cent.  iron. 

Must  be  kept  in  tightly  corked  bottles. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  1  gram  (3  to  15  grains)  several  times  a  day« 

FERRI  OXIDI  STRUPUS. 
Sybup  op  Oxids  of  Ibon. 

Dissolve  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  grams  (15  ounces  120  grains) 
soluble  saccharated  oxide  of  iron,  and  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24 
grains)  sugar  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water  to  obtain  a  syrup 
measuring  one  liter  (34  iluidounces). 

Each  five  cubic  centimeters  contains  about  6.5  centigrams  iron  (one 
grain  of  iron  to  each  teaspoonful). 

Dose* — About  one  teaspoonful. 

FEBRI  OXYDATI  SOLUBILIS  SYRUPUS ;  O. 

Eisensyrupy  G. 

Contains  one  per  cent,  iron,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  grams 
soluble  saccharated  oxide  of  iron  in  each  kilogram,  which  is  very  nearly 
the  same  strength  as  the  formula  given  above,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
German  syrup  being  about  1.30. 

Dose. — Two  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2  fluidrachms). 

Femim  Pulveratmn. 

POWDXBSD   IbOIT. 

Prepared  by  triturating  pure  wrought  iron  filings  in  steel  mortars 
until  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

It  is  a  heavy,  gray,  very  fine  powder.  Should  dissolve  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  with  scarcely  any  residue.  The  gas  evolved  from  the 
solution  should  not  darken  a  piece  of  white  filter  paper  dipped  in  solu- 
tion of  subacetate  of  lead  (sulphur). 

Must  not  be  brownish  from  oxidation. 

Should  be  kept  in  tightly  corked  bottles  in  a  dry  place. 

Uses. — Same  as  of  reduced  iron. 

Femim  R^duotum  \  TS.  S» 

Rbduced  Ibon. 

Ihrrum  Hedactumy  Phar.  1870 —  Qtievenru?s  Iron,  Iron  by  Hydrogen. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopodia,  page  167* 

A  grayish-black,  very  fine,  lustreless  powder,  which  leaves  a  metallic 
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streak  in  th«  mortar  when  triturated.  Soluble  in  diluted  aulphurio  acid 
with  the  evolutioQ  of  nt^arly  odorless  hydrogen  gas. 

It  always  contains  more  or  less  magnetio  osids  of  iron,  wbiob  ren- 
ders the  preparation  darker  in  color.  Must  not  be  granular,  or  lumpy, 
or  brownish. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Chalybeate.  Should  be  given  in  ponder  and 
not  in  pilular  form,  and  preferably  at  meal-time,  so  that  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  gastric  Juice. 

Dose.— 0.1  to  0.3  gram  (2  to  5  grains). 

ncns ;  u.  s. 

Fig. 
Miffe,  G.;  I%gue,  F.;  Fikon,  Sw. 
Origin. — Flcua  Carica,  LinnS  (  UrlicacecB). 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  167. 
Constituents. — -About  eixty-two  per  cent,  sugar,  besides  gum,  fat, 
salts,  etc 

Properties. — Demulcent,  laxative.  Roasted  figs  are  used  in  poul- 
tices for  gum-boils,  etc. 

Foanlouluiu;  IT.  S. 

Fknnkl. 

Fcenicidi  I\-uctua — Fennel  Fhiit ;  Fht^ 
chehamen,  G.;  FntiU  de/enouU,  Se- 
mencea  de  fenouil,  . 
Fenkai,  Sw.;  Fennel  Seed. 


Origin. — Foenicuhimvulffare,(HeTt- 
ner  (  XTmbeUtferoB). 

Habitat.— Cultivated,  especially  in 
Germany. 

Part  used.— The  fruit. 
Deacription. — See    the    Pharmaco- 
p<Bia,  page  167. 

Varieties. — The  fenuel  described  in 

the  Pharmacopixia  is  OermanfenneL 

BoHAN  rEimzL  is  obtained  from  Fbeniculum  dulce,  D.  C,  and  is 

larger,  yellowish  in  color,  more  or  leas  curved,  slender,  with  sharp  ribs. 

It  has  a.  sweeter  and  finer  aroma  than  the  German  fennel,  but  contains 

less  volatile  oiL 


Pias.  3!»-25e.— Fennel,  a.  trui»- 
*ona  Motion,  enlarged,  1,  ^-dnct,  9, 
fibroTuonlKT  bundle :  b  and  e,  whole, 
enlaised  ;  d.  langitadlnal  Mction,  en- 
larged ;  e,  natonil  liie. 
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ConstituentS-^The  only  important  one  is  volatile  oil,  of  which 
German  fennel  contains  three  per  cent. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  a  stomachic  and  stimulant  carminative. 
Used  mainly  to  reiiev eJlcUtUency  and  colic. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains),  preferably  in  infusion. 

•FCENICULI  AQUA ;  U.  S. 
Fennsl  Water. 

One  gram  (15  grains)  volatile  oil  and  two  grams  (30  grains)  cotton, 
to  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces),  as  described 
under  AqusB  Aromaticae. 

Fennel  water  is  an  aromatic  and  slightly  carminative  vehicle  for 
other  medicines. 

Dose* — Fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidounce)  or 
more. 

FCENICULI  OLEUM ;  U.  S. 
Oil  of  Fbnnkl. 
Foeniculi  .^kheroleum  —  Volatile  Oil  ofJFhnnd. 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  236. 
Dose* — 0.1  to  0.2  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  6  drops). 

FGENICULI  SPIEITUS. 

Spibit  of  Fbnnkl. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (or  1  ounce)  volatile  oil  of  fennel  with  two  hundred 
and  seventy  grams  (or  7  ounces,  or  8^  fiuidounces)  alcohol. 

Dose* — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

FCENICULI  SYKUPUS. 

Fennel  Syeup. 

Dissolve  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces)  sugar  in  four  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (13^  fiuidounces)  fennel  water,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
filter. 

FrangrulA ;  ^^  S* 

Fbangula. 

UrangykB  Cortex — Ihvlbaumrindey  G.;  Bourdaine,  Bourgbne^  F.; 

BraJcvedy  Sw.;  Buckthorn  Bark. 

Origin* — Bhamnns  Frangulay  Linn6  (BhamnacecB). 
Habitat* — Europe. 
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Part  used. — The  bark.  Not  to  be  used  until  one  year  after  it  has 
been  collected. 

Description. — See  the  PharmacopcBia,  page  168.  Quilla  or  troughs, 
about  the  diameter  of  the  little  finger,  consisting  of  bark  about  one  mil- 
limeter (^  inch)  thick.  Externally  smoothish,  grayish,  or  brownish, 
sometimes  with  lichenous  growths  ;  scars  after  leaves  and  buds  are  few 
and  not  prominent.  The  inner  surface  is  quite  smooth,  finely  striated 
lengthwise,  and  characteristically  orange-  or  brownish-yellow.  The  bark 
is  brittle.  The  odor  is  weak  but  peculiar  ;  taste  sweetish  bitter.  When 
chewed  it  colors  the  saliva  yellow. 

Large,  rough,  thick,  flat  pieces  must  be  rejected. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  use  of  only  such  bark  as  has  been  col- 
lected at  least  one  year  previously,  because  freshly  collected  frangula 
bark  causes  griping  and  emetic  besides  the  purgative  effects. 

Constituents. — tVangvlin  (or  rhamnoxanthin)  is  a  lemon  yellow, 
odorless,  and  tasteless  glucoside.  It  is  crystalline  and  sublimable,  insol- 
uble in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  identical  with  cathartiny  the  active  constituent  of 
senna. 

Old  frangula  contains  emodin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — The  fresh  bark  produces  violent  gastro-intesti- 
nal  irritation,  with  vomiting,  purging,  etc.  The  old  dry  bark  is  a  safe 
purgative,  much  employed  in  the  conatipcUion  of  pregnancy^  etc 

It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  the  fluid  extract. 

FRANGULA  DECOCTUM. 

Decoction  of  Fbanguljb. 

From  fifty  grams  (or  about  \\  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces).  See  directions 
on  page  399. 

Dose. — ^Twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  18  flui- 
drachms). 

FEANGUL^  EXTRACTUM. 

EXTBACT   OF   FbANGULA. 

From  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug  in 
No.  30  powder. 

As  a  mefMtruum  use  cold  water. 

Moisten  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  ^  fluidounoes). 
Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.     Saturate  with  menMm/cum, 
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Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Percolate  to  exhaustion.  Then  evaporate 
to  pilular  consistence,  and  incorporate  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of 
glycerin  with  the  still  warm  extract. 

This  extract  and  the  fluid  extract  are  the  beat  preparations  of  frau- 
gula  that  have  been  made. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.30  to  0.50  gram  (3  to  8  grains). 

FEANGULE  EXTBACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.S. 
Fluid  Ext&a.ct  of  Fbahqitla. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidouooes),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupota 
ounces)  of  tlie  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  meTtstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  hundred  grams  (about  4|  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  two  hundred 
grams  (about  6f  fluidounoos)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about  6^ 
fluidounces)  of  the  menstrvum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  tha  Jirst 
p^colate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.     Add  enough  of  the  menatnatm  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic 
centimetere  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose. — Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (|  to 
2)-  fluidrachms), 

FranlEenla. 

Fbankknia. 
^FWinkeniw  Herba —  Yerba  Jteuma. 
Origin. — ^arikenia  grand^flora  (I^anke- 
niacece). 

Habitat. — California. 

Part  used. — The  whole  plant. 

,      .  "^  Fi08, 259,  Seo.— TeitM  Rot- 

Description. — A    branched   stem,  about  m>.   a,  natonl  niei  b,  en- 
fifteen  centimeters  (6  inches)  long,  with  entire   ^^"^ 
opposite  leaves,  tapering  at  the  base,  and  small  ptnk  flowers.     Odor 
none  ;  taste  saline,  with  an  astringent  after-taste. 
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Constituents. — It  has  not  beea  analyzed. 

Uses. — It  is  recommended  as  a  mild  astringent,  useful  in  diseases 
of  the  mucous  passages;  as  in  catafrhi  diarrhcea,  leucorrhoea,  gonorrJuxa, 
etc. 

Dose> — 0.5  to  1.5  gram  (10  to  30  grains),  best  given  in  the  form  of 
FLUID  XXTBACT,  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 

*       Frasera. 

Fbaseka. 
Fi-aterm  Radix — American  Cobtmbo. 

Origin. — J^asera  WaUe- 

ri,  Michaux  (  Gentianacem). 

Habitat.— United  States, 

in  the  Alleghanies  and  the 

West. 

Part  used.— The  root. 
Desc  ri  pti  on. — Split 
lengthwise,    about    twenty- 
five     millimeters     (1     inch) 
thick,  marked   at   the  large 
end     by    transverse     rings, 
wrinkled  longitudinally  be- 
low ;  brown  externally,  light 
yellowish -brown  within ;  bark 
thick  ;    odor   reminding    of 
gentian  ;  taste  sweetish,  af- 
terward bitter. 
Constituents.  — Cou- 
'  tains,  like  gentian,  the  bitter 

glucoside,  genliopicrin,  and 
Pioa  ^-^^;;J^«^jJ2'^*"^  trtMw™.      ^  yellow  orystftllizable  cdor- 
'  ing  matter  (gentisic  acid  ?}. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Bitter  tonic,  best  given  in  the  form  of  Fldid 
BXTHACT,  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum,  of  which  the 

Dose  is  two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims)  several 
times  a  day. 

Fuons  Veslonlosos. 

Fticna  VESictTLOsus. 
Blatetaang,  G.;  F\teua  vMculeux,  F.;  Bladder-wrack,  Sea-wrack,  Sea- 
weed, Gfiff-weed,  Keep-ware,  Blacktang. 
Origin. — Fitctta  veeiculotut,  Linn6  {Algce), 
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Habitat. — Atlantio  Ooean. 

Description. — The  whole  alga  is  used.     A  representative  piece  of 
it  is  shown  in  the  figure.     It  ia  about  one  meter  (40  inches)  long,  has  a 


Fiaa>  934,  SBEIt — a,  Tnooi  Tadoolonii ;  b,  Pacu  nodaani,  both  lutiintl  die, 

dark  brownish-  or  bluish-green  color,  a  disagreeable  fishy  odor,  and  a 
mucilaginous,  salty,  bitter  taste.  Mtctte  nodosus,  which  is  also  figured, 
is  often  mixed  with  fuous  vesiculosus. 

ConttitU  ant*.— Mucilage  and  a  bitter  substance  {?).    Yields  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  ash,  containing  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  phosphates, 
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PrOpflrtisS. — Alterative  and  tonic.     Supposed  to  redoo*  obesity. 
Best  given  in  decoction. 

FUCI  VESICULOSI  DECOCTUM. 
Decoction  of  Fncus  Vssiculobib. 
Boil  Btxtf  grsmfl  (3  ounoea  100  grains)  of  tbe  drug  with  one  liter  (31 
fluidounoes)  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes.     Strain. 
DoSd. — A  cupful. 

FUCI  VESICULOSI  EXTRACTDM 

AJfD 

FtJCI  VESICULOSI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM 
ar«  both  sold  on  the  market.     The;  are  obviously  absurd  preparations. 
If  the  drug  possesses  any  value  whatever,  its  character  is  such  that  a 
decoction  is  about  the  only  rational  form  in  which  it  can  be  given. 

Galansra. 

Galangal. 
AlpmicB  Rhizoma — Galgant,  G.;   Galanga,  F.;   Galgorot,  Sw. 
Origin. — Alpinia  officinarum,  Hance  {ZingiberaceeB), 

Habitat China. 

Part  used. — The  rhizome. 

Description. — Knotty,  often  branched,  cylindrical,  about  five  to 
six  centimeters  (3  to  2-}  inches)  long, 
and  about  finger  thick,  frequently 
bent,  truncated  at  the  ends.  Exter- 
nally light  red-brown,  finely  wrin- 
kled lengthwise,  marked  by  trans- 
verse rings  from  remnants  of  leaf- 
i  scales  or    sheaths.      Hard,   brittle ; 

fractnre  short,  cinnamon  brown.  The 
thickness  of  the  bark  is  about  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  wood.     Under 
FioB.  see-368.-G»i»npi.    Whoie^  n»t.     the  microscope  are  seen  in  the  trans- 
iuii]H»;truuferuHotioiieiilJv^«id     yerse    section    numerous    brownish- 
yellow  resin-oeils.      Odor  aromatic, 
especially  prominent  when  the  drug  is  being  ground  ;  the  taste  is  aro- 
matic, pungent.     Both  odor  and  taste  remind  of  ginger  and  anise. 
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Constituents. — Volatile  oil  and  acrid  resin. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  ginger  ;  stimulant  and 
aromatia     Grated  galanga  is  a  popular  snuff  in  colds  and  catarrhs. 

GALANG^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 

Fluid  Extbact  op  Galakga. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug^  in  No.  60  powder. 
■    As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — 0.25  to  1.5  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  20  minims).  ^ 

Oalbanniii ;  U.  S. 

Galbanum. 

Oaibanum   Oummi-JResina — Mutterharz^  OaJban^  G.;   Galbanumy  F. 

and  Sw. ;   QalbanOy  Sp. 

Origin. — JFhrula  gaJbaniflua^  Boissier  et  Buhse,  and  probably  other 
plants  {UinbeUiferoe), 

H  ab  itat . — ^Persia. 

Drug. — Gum  resin,  which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopodia,  page  168.  Rarely  whitish  ; 
fractured  surface  paler  than  the  external  surface.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  drug,  as  to  color,  is  light  yellowish-brown  or  greenish-brown. 
More  or  less  hard,  softens  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand.  Can  be  pow- 
dered only  in  cold.  About  two-thirds  of  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
With  water  it  yields  a  whitish  emulsion  when  triturated.  Odor  very 
peculiar,  strong.  Must  not  be  dark  brown,  nor  contain  transparent, 
yellowish- brown,  hard  pieces  of  resin,  as  sometimes  seen  in  the  market. 

Constituents. — From  six  to  nine  per  cent,  volatile  oil,  sixty  to 
sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  nineteen  to  twenty-two  per  cent,  gum,. 
The  volatile  oil  is  colorless,  has  0.884  specific  gravity,  and  is  free  from 
sulphur.  The  resin  contains  sulphur.  By  fusion  with  potassa  galbanum 
yields  resorcin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Stimulant  blennorrhetic,  useful  in  chronic  bron- 
chitiSy  and  in  chronic  catarrhs  of  mucous  membranes  generally.  Exter- 
nally irritant  and  suppurative. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  1  gram  (8  to  15  grains)  in  pill.  Usually  combined 
with  asafoBtida  or  myrrh,  or  both. 
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GALBANI  EMPLASTRUM;  U.  S. 

Galbanum  Plaster.  . 

Melt  together  two  hundred  and  forty  grams  (8  ounces)  galbanum 
and  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  Canada  turpentine,  and  strain  ;  then  add 
ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  Burgundy  pitch,  and  afterward  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  grams  (38  ounces)  lead  plaster,  melting  all  on  a 
water-bath  and  stirring  them  together  thoroughly. 

Almost  identical  with  the  old  plaster  (containing  nearly  four  per  cent* 
less  lead  plaster),  which  had  the  title  Emplastrum  Galbani  Gompositum. 

Stimulant  plaster  in  rheumatianiy  etc. 

GALBANI  PILULE  COMPOSITE ;  U.  S. 

Compound  Galbanum  Pills. 

Make  a  pill-mass  of  9.75  grams  (150  grains)  galbanum,  9.75  grams 
(150  grains)  myrrh,  3.25  grams  (50  grains)  asafoBtida,  and  sufficient 
simple  syrup,  and  divide  it  into  one  hundred  pills. 

Dose. — Two  to  three  pills. 

Oalla ;  n.  S. 

NUTGALL. 

OciUcB  TYnctoricB  —  OaUdpfd,  G.;   Nbix  de  gdUe^  OaUe  de  ch&ne,  F.; 
OcMppleUy  Sw. ;  OaUs^  Blue  OaUsy  Aleppo  GaUs. 

Origin. — Excrescences  on  Qi$ercu$  htaitantcOj  Webb,  var.  infeo- 
toriay  D.  C.  {CupulifercBJy  caused  by  an  insect. 

Habitat.— The  Levant. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  168.  They  are  heavy, 
hard,  but  brittle.  Externally  dark  olive-green,  or  bluish-brownish-green, 
or  blackish -gray  ;  internally  yellowish-gray,  darker  toward  the  centre. 
The  wall  of  the  central  cavity  is  hard  and  brittle.  The  substance  of  the 
nutgall  contains  tannin,  is  nearly  odorless,  but  strongly  astringent. 

Varieties. — Dark  and  heavy  nutgalls  are  usually  good.  Light- 
colored,  spongy  galls  of  light  weight  are  inferior. 

Aleppo  (or  Syrian)  nutgaUs  are  the  best  kind. 

California  oakgaUs  (from  Quercus  lobata)  are  very  large — ^about 
five  centimeters  (2  inches)  in  diameter,  externally  orange-brown,  inter- 
nally whitish  and  spongy,  and  very  astringent. 
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Chineae  and  Japane»e  mUgaUe  (from  Rhus  semial&ta)  &re  hollow,  ir- 
regularly shaped  tuberculate  formations.  Ther  are  quite  rich  in  tan- 
nin,; but  their  tanuia  differs  in  kind  from  that  of  the  official  drug. 


ConvtKuentS. — From  forty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  tannin,  and 
from  two  to  three  per  cent.  gaUic  acid,  besides  unimportant  conetit- 

Medicinal  Uses> — Powerfully  astringent.  A  decoction  or  fluid 
extract  in  dilution  is  occasionally  used  internally  in  diarrhoeas,  etc.,  but 
more  frequently  externally  as  a  wash  to  prevent  hed-8orea  /  as  a  gargle 
and  moutb-wash  in  relaxed  conditions  of  the  pharynx,  uvula,  or  gums, 
and  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhoia,  etc. 

Do89> — 0.6  to  1  gram  (8  to  15  grains). 


GALL^  EXTEACTUM  FLUIDUM. 

FLim>  Extract  of  Ndtqall. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  TI,  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  40  powder,  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of 

As  %  first  menttruum  use  a  mixture  of  two  hundred  grams  (about  8^ 
fluidounces)  alcohol,  one  hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  water, 
and  one  hundred  grams  (about  3^  avoirdupois  ounces)  glycerin. 
'  As  a  second  menttrmtm  use  diluted  alcohol. 

D080> — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidraohms). 
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GALL^  INFUSUM. 

ISFUSIOK  OF  NUTGAIX. 

• 

Make  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  infusion  from 
thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  coarsely  powdered  nutgalL 

Used  chiefly  as  a  chemical  reagent.  Useful  also  as  an  astringent 
injection,  wash,  or  gargle. 

GALL^  SYEUPUS  AROMATICUS. 

Abomatic  Stbup  of  Nutgaix. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  powdered  galls,  fifteen  grams 
(230  grains)  powdered  cinnamon,  and  five  grams  (77  grains)  powdered 
Cochin  ginger ;  moisten  and  percolate  the  mixed  powders  with  eight 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  (27  fluidounces)  brandy,  and  continue  the 
percolation  with  diluted  alcohol  until  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(27  fluidounces)  percolate  has  been  received.  Put  the  liquid  in  a  por- 
celain evaporating  dish,  and  place  over  it  a  coarse  sieve  containing 
eight  hundred  grams  (28  ounces)  cut  sugar.  Ignite  the  liquid  and  let 
it  burn  as  long  as  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  liquid  is  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  flame,  and  move  the  sugar  immediately  above  the  flame  so  that 
it  may  melt  and  drop  through  the  sieve  into  the  liquid.  Add,  if  neces- 
sary, sufficient  simple  syrup  to  make  the  whole  product  one  liter. 

Dose. — For  children,  one  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  60  minims). 

G ALL^  TIN^CTUTIA ;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBE   OF   NUTGALL. 

Mix  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  glycerin  with  nine 
hundred  grams  (31  ounces  327  grains,  or  about  34  fluidounces)  diluted 
alcohol.  Moisten  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  nutgall,  in 
No.  40  powder,  with  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (3^  fluidounces)  of 
the  mixture  ;  pack  it  in  a  conical. glass  percolator,  and  percolate  it  with 
the  remainder  of  the  mixture  and  then  with  diluted  alcohol  until  one 
thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains,  or  about  34  fluidounces)  tincture 
has  been  obtained. 

Diluted  with  water  it  is  used  as  an  astringent  wash  or  gargle. 

GALL^  UNGUENTUM ;  U.  S. 

NuTGAi«L  Ointment. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  powdered  nutgall  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy  grams  (9  ounces)  benzoinated  lard. 
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GALL^  trNQUENTlTM  OUtt  OFtO. 
Ntjtqall  OnmoBNT  with  Ofhtu. 
Mix  fire  graoiB  (77  grains)  powdered  opiam  and  ninety-fire  gnms 
(3  ounoeB  193  graina)  nutgall  ointment. 


FiM.  91V-97&— Twig  and  Imym  of  OwilthBTu,  lurtnnl  liM. 

Oanltberla  i  U.  B. 

Oauxthzbia, 
Oaultheria  Mlia — Canaducher  Thee,  Bergthee,  G.;  IbuiBet  de  gaud- 
th^rie  {de  patommier),  F. ;   Wmtergrem,    Teaberry,    Checkerberry, 
Boxberry,  I'artridffeberry. 

Origin. —  Oau&heria procun^me,  Linnd  (.£Woac6(B). 
Habitat. — North  America. 
Part  used.— The  leavei. 
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Description. — See  the  PharmaoopoBia,  page  169.  Thick,  smooth^ 
shining  green  above,  paler  on  the  under  surface.  Generally  mixed  with 
twigs. 

Constituents* — Volatile  oil,  tannin,  arbutin,  urson,  ericolin,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Stimulant  and  slightly  astringent.  Used  as  a 
tea  in  bowel  complairUa  and  as  an  emmenagogue. 

Dose. — Two  to  ten  grams  (30  to  150  grains)  in  decoction  or  fluid 
extract.  * 

GAULTHERLE  EXTBACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  GAtrLTHSBiA. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  IT.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  40  powder. 

As  a  menatruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (|-  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

Oaultberiaa  Oleum ;  IT.  S. 

Oil  of  Gattlthebia. 

GauUhericB  .jSkheroleum  —  VolalUe  Oil  of  Gatdtheria,  Oil  of  Winter- 

green. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  237. 

Uses. — It  contains  ninety  per  cent,  methyl  salicylate,  and  may  be 
used  in  many  cases  for  the  same  purposes  as  salicylic  acid  with  equally 
satisfactory  results. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.2  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  6  drops). 

GAULTHERLE  SPIRITUS ;  TJ.  S. 
Spirit  of  Gaultslbbia. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  volatile  oil  of  gaultheria  and 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (34  ounces  100  grains,  or  about  40 
fluidounces)  alcohol. 

Used  for  flavoring. 
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Prepared  hf  boilidg  bone  cartilage,  skinsy  etc.,  in  water  until  they 
dissolve.  Upon  cooling,  the  clear  jelly  thus  obtained  is  out  into  thin 
slices  and  dried  on  coarse  netting. 

It  occurs  in  the  trade  in  sheets,  transparent  or  opaque,  and  in  trans- 
parent shreds. 

Completely  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  clear,  colorless,  odorless,  and 
tasteless  solution  or  jelly.  Impure  gelatin  (having  a  strong  odor)  is 
gltie. 

Solution  of  gelatin  precipitates  tannin. 

Gelatin  is  used  as  a  reagent  for  tannin,  as  the  material  from  which 
**  capsules  "  are  made,  for  coating  pills,  and  for  preparing  gelatin  sup- 
positories. 

GELATIN  SUPPOSITORIES  AND  BOUGIES. 

Soak  fifteen  grams  (230  grains)  of  fine  shred  gelatin  in  a  mixture  of 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  (If  fluidounce)  of  water,  and  7.5  grams  (115 
grains)  of  glycerin.  Liquefy  on  a  water-bath  and  stir  in  the  medica- 
ments if  insoluble,  and  immediately  pour  into  moderately  warm  moulds, 
which  must  then  be  placed  in  ice-water  to  cool  before  the  insoluble 
heavier  substances  can  settle. 

If  the  medicaments  are  soluble  in  water  they  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
small  part  of  the  water  which  is  retained  until  the  gelatin  has  become 
liquid  and  is  then  stirred  into  the  solution. 

The  gelatin  must  be  soaked  in  the  mixture  of  water  and  glycerin 
until  soft  before  the  whole  is  placed  on  a  water-bath  to  liquefy. 

Any  medicinal  substances  except  tannin  or  astringents  can  be  incor- 
porated with  the  jelly,  which  may  then  be  run  into  suitable  moulds. 

These  preparations  melt  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  allow 
the  medicinal  agents  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  diseased  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  parts  into  which  they  are  introduced. 

HEKTOGBAPHIO  GELATIN 

{**  Hektograph  pads  ^)  may  be  made  from  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  gela- 
tin, sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  water,  and  ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  glycerin. 

The  gelatin  is  to  be  soaked  in  the  water  until  it  softens.  The  gly- 
tcerin  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  heated  by  stirring  on  a  water-bath 
until  entirely  dissolved. 

Before  filling  the  forms  the  gelatin  solution  must  be  allowed  to  rest 
long  enough  for  all  air-bubbles  to.  break  and  disappeitf. 
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Oelsemium  i  U.  S. 

Gelsemiuk. 

Gelsemii  Xadix —  Gelbe  Jaamintourzel,  G. ;  Haeine  dejamiinjauney  F. ; 
'  YeUow  Ja^miney  YeUoto  Jeaaaminey  Geiseminutn. 

Origin- — Gels^mium  sempervirenSy  Alton  (XfOganiacece). 

Habitat. — ^The  southern  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Parts  used. — ^The  rhizome  and  rootlets. 

Description. — See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  169.  Thick,  branched, 
cut  rhizomes,  from  six  to  thirty  millimeters  (^  to  1^  inch)  in  diameter, 
with  much  more  slender  rootlets. 

Constituents. — The  alkaloid  geheminey  which  is  amorphous,  bitter, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  water.  Also  volatile  oil,  re- 
sin, etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Powerfully  depressant  and  sedative.  Reduces 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart-beats,  and  in  large  doses  may  pro- 
duce death. 

Used  in  fevers  to  reduce  the  pulse  and  temperature,  though  the  lat- 
ter action,  except  when  given  in  poisonous  doses,  is  denied  by  good 
authority. 

Also  useful  in  certain  nervoiui  disorders^  especially  of  neuralgic 
character y  neuralgia  of  theffth  nervCy  and  especially  in  ovarian  neu* 
ralgicu 

Also  in  aciUe  inflamma^ionSy  especially  pneumonia  and  pleuritis. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains),  best  given  in  the  form  of 
fluid  extract. 

Toxic  Action. — In  poisonous  doses  symptoms  of  cerebral  distur- 
bance and  general  paralysis  occur.  Respiration  and  the  heart's  action 
become  excessively  slow  and  labored,  and  death  may  occur  from  as- 
phyxia. 

Antidotal  Tbeatment  consists  in  the  prompt  evacuation  of  the 
stomach,  diffusible  stimulants,  artificial  warmth,  electricity,  and  artificial 
respiration. 

Digitalis  and  belladonna  are  physiological  antidotes. 

GELSEMn  EXTRAOTUM. 
Extract  of  Gblsemium. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pUular 
consistence. 
Brown. 
Dose. — 0.02  to  0.10  gram  (|  to  H  grain). 
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GELSEMH  EXTHAOTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Gslsemium. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  6^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then  per- 
colate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces) 
of  the  Jirst  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jlrst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  inenatruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.5  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  8  minims). 

QELSEMII  TmCTURA ;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBB   OF  GeLSEHIUM. 

Moisten  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  gelsemium^  in  No.  60  pow- 
der, with  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains,  or  about  1)  fluidounce)  al- 
cohol. Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  percolate  with 
alcohol  until  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains,  or  about  17  fluid- 
ounces)  has  been  obtained. 

Dot6. — 0.5  to  4  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  60  minims). 

Oentlana ;  IT«  S. 

Gentiak. 

GentiancB  JRadix-^Miziantourzely  JBUtertourzel^  G. ;  Racine  de  gentianey 

F.;   &tfncuina,  Sp.;  Baggedta^  Byv. 

Origin. —  Gentiana  hOea^  Linn^  ( &entianacecB), 
Habitat. — Europe. 
Part  used. — The  root. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmaoopceia,  page  169.  Large  pieces  are 
asually  split.  Internally  the  root  is  of  a  light  orange-brown  color. 
Swells  considerably  when  soaked  in  water. 
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Must  be  sound  and  ne&rly  dry. 

Conttttuents. — Contains  getaiopicrin,  a  bitter  gluooside  wbioh 
or^Btallizes  in  oolorless,  neutral  needles,  and  is  soluble  in  vater  and  in 
alcohol.  The  coloring  mat- 
ter in  gentian  is  gentianic 
acid  (gentisic  acid).  Solnbie 
in    alcohoL      Contains    no 

American  gentian,  from 
G.  puberula,  6.  saponaria, 
and  G.  Andrensii,  is  much 
smaller  than  the  European 
gentian,  and  consists  of  a 
scarcely  annulated  bead,  only 
about  twelve  millimeters  {\ 
inch)  long  and  three  milli- 
meters (^  inch)  thick,  with 
a  great  number  of  light- 
colored  rootlets  about  six 
centimeters  (2f  inches)  long. 

Medicinal    Uses.— 

Gentian  is  a  simple,  bitter 
tonic,  Tery  much  employed 
as  a  stomachic  and  appetizer. 
It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in 
certain  forma  of  dyspepsia 
and  want  of  ajytetile  during 
convalescence. 

The  dose   is  from  O.C  to 
3  grams  (8  to  30  grains)  in 
powder,    but    it    is   seldom 
Fio.  STft— OantUn,  lutiml  nu.  given  in  this  form. 


GENTIAN.^;  ESTRACTUM;  U.  S. 

EZTKACT  OF  GeNTIATT. 

Moisten  five  hundred  grams  (17{  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  gentian,  in 
No.  20  powder,  with  two  hundred  grams  (6}  fiuidounces)  of  water  and 
macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Then  pack  it  in  a  conioai  percolator  and 
perwdate  with  water  until  the  percolate  passes  through  but  slightly 
bitter.     Boil  the  li<}uid  down  to  throe-fourtbi  of  its  weight,  and  strain 
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it;  then  evaporate  by  water-bath  heat  to  a  pihilar  oonsistenoe.     No 
glycerin  is  added  to  this  extract. 

Brown.     Yield  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Dostta — 0.20  to  1  gram  (8  to  15  grains). 

GENTIAN-fi  EXTBACTOM  FLPIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Gentian. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17§-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  m/enBifniurn  use  diluted  alcohoL 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
6^  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the^r^^ 
percolate,     Cbntinue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose* — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

GENTIANS  EXTBACTUM  FLUIDUM  OOMPOSITUM. 
Compound  Fluid  Extbact  of  Gbntian. 

Mix  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  grams  (30  ounces  100  grains)  gen- 
tian, two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  grams  (10  ounces  50  grains)  bitter 
orange  peel,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  grams  (5  ounces)  cardamom. 
Reduce  the  mixture  to  No.  40  powder.  Use  diluted  alcohol  as  a  men- 
struum. Make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (about  34  fluidounces) 
of  finished  fluid  extract. 

This  fluid  extract  is  about  seven  times  the  strength  of  the  official 
compound  tincture  of  gentian,  and  each  cubic  centimeter  of  it  repre- 
sents one  gram  of  the  mixed  drugs. 

Do8e. — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

GENTIANS  INFUSUM  OOMPOSITUM;  Phae.  1870. 

OoxpouND  Infusion  of  Gbntian. 

Mix  ten  grams  (154  grains)  gentian,  2.60  grams  (38  grains)  bitter 
orange  peel,  and  2.50  grams  (38  grains)  coriander,  all  in  moderately 
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coarse  (No.  40)  powder.  Moisten  and  percolate  the  mixed  drugs  with 
a  mixture  of  forty  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fluidounce)  alcohol  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimeters  (9^  fluidounces)  water,  continuing 
the  percolation  afterward  with  water  until  three  hundred  and  twenty 
cubic  centimeters  (lOf  fluidounces)  of  percolate  has  been  obtained. 

DoS6> — About  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  several  times 
a  day. 

GENTIANS  TINOTDRA  OOMPOSITA;  U.S. 

Compound  Tinctubb  of  Gsntiak. 

Mix  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  gentian,  twenty  grams  (308 
grains)  bitter  orange  peel,  and  ten  grams  (154  grains)  cardamom.  Re* 
duce  the  whole  to  No.  40  powder.  Moisten  and  percolate  with  diluted 
alcohol  to  obtain  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  280  grains,  or  about  18 
fluidounces)  of  tincture. 

Do8e> — Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

GENTIANS  VINUM. 

WiNB  OF  GSKTIAN. 

Moisten  and  percolate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  gentian,  in  No.  40 
powder,  with  a  mixture  of  one-fourth  diluted  alcohol  and  three-fourths 
Virginia  seedling  wine  (by  measure)  until  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters (34  fluidounces)  of  percolate  has  been  obtained. 

D086a — ^A  wineglassful  three  times  a  day. 

Ctontiana  Qulnqueflora. 

Ftvb-Flowebkd  Gentian. 

Origin. — Oentiana  quinqu^orc^  Lamarck  (OerUianaee<By 

Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  used. — ^The  whole  plant. 

Description.— /8^m  from  thirty  to  sixty  centimeters  (1  to  2  feet) 
high,  smooth,  four-sided  ;  leaves  opposite,  undivided,  without  leaf -stalks, 
nearly  heart-shaped,  clasping  the  stem  at  the  base,  pointed  at  the  apex, 
about  twenty-five  millimeters  (1  inch)  long ;  flowers  bright  blue,  but 
usually  quite  faded  in  the  dried  drug.     It  is  inodorous  ;  taste  bitter. 

Constituenta. — Has  not  been  analyzed. 

Properties. — Bitter  tonic,  best  given  as  fluid  extbaot  made  with 
diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum,  of  which  the 

Dose  is  0.5  to  2.5  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  40  minims). 
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Oeranlmn  i  IT.  S. 

Gbrakium. 
O^ranii  Rhixoma —  CraneebiU, 
Origin* — Geranium  maculatum,  TJnai  (Gercmiacece). 
HaJbitatt — North  America. 
Part  used.— The  root. 
Description. — See  the  PhuDuoop<BiA,  page  169: 


Plot.  880, 381. — Oamiimn  Boot,  vfada  and  (ntnaiaiw  Motion,  lugs  apeaiman,  "**"■-'  liu. 

ConBtitUSntS. — ^From  thirteen  to  seveDteen  per  cent,  tannin,  some 
resin,  eto. 

Mfldicinal  Uses. — Powerfully  astringent.  Used  internallf  as  an 
ingredient  in  diarrfacaa  mixtures,  etc.,  or  locally  as  a  wash,  injection, 
gargle,  etc,  in  relaxed  conditione  of  the  muooas  membranes. 

Dote* — One  to  four  grams  (16  to  60  grains),  best  giren  in  the  form 
of  fluid  extract. 

GERANn  EXTKACTUM. 

Extract  of  GEBAinuii. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  fluid  extract  made  without  gly- 
oerine  to  the  pilular  oonsistenoe,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still 
warm,  one-twentieth  part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dote. — 0.05  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains)  or  more,  repeated  as  ro- 
qaired. 
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GEEANn  EXTRACTDM  FLUID UM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Ext&act  op  GsBAinnM. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fiuidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  9k  first  tnenstmum  use  a  mixture  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
grams  (about  9^  fluidounces)  alcohol,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams 
(about  7^  fluidounces)  water,  and  fifty  grams  (about  1^  avoirdupois 
ounce)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruwm  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  hundred  grams  (about  4)-  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one 
hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
6^  fluidounces)  of  the^^r^^  menstruurn.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  percolate. 

Reserve  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  of 
X\i^  first  percolate.    Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  menstruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Do86« — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

Oeuin  Rlvale. 

GXT7H   RlYALB. — ^WaTBB  AvENS. 

.  Oei  Hadix—AveM  Soot. 

Origin* — Oeum  rivale^  Linn6  (Bosaceas), 
Habitat. — North  America, 

Part  used. — ^The  root. 

Descriptions — About  five  to  eight  centimeters  (2  to  3  inches)  long, 
and  six  millimeters  (i  inch)  thick,  knotty,  soaly,  wrinkled,  externally 
brownish,  whitish  within,  bark  thin,  pith  large.  Odor  slightly  aromatic  ; 
taste  astringent,  bitter.     Radicles  on  the  under  side. 

Constituents. — A  little  volatile  oil,  tannin,  and  bitter  extractive. 
Possibly  the  bitterness  is  due  to  a  definite  principle  as  in  Geum  urbanum. 

IMedicinal  Uses. — Astringent  tonic.  Useful  in  diarrhceas  and  in 
relaxed  conditions  of  the  mucous  membranes  generally. 

Dose.— One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains),  best  given  as  fluid 
sxTBACT  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 
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Gtoum  Urbannm, 

GSUM  UbBANUM. — EUBOPBAN  AvXNB. 

Gei  UrbaniRadix — Radix  Caryophyllata. 

Origin. —  Geum  urbanum,  Linn6  (JSosiscecB), 
Hab  itat. — ^Europe. 

Part  used.— The  root. 

Description. — Finger-thiok,  about  twelve  to  seventy-five  millime- 
ters (^  to  3  inches)  long,  usually  truaoated  head,  externally  blackish- 
brown  or  reddish -brown,  tortuous,  wrinkled,  scaly,  brittle,  flesh-colored 
'within.  Radicles  from  all  sides,  light  colored,  about  three  to  eight  cen- 
timeters (2  to  3  inches)  long.  Odor  slightly  aromatic,  clove-like  ;  taste 
astringent,  bitter. 

Constituents. — Tannin  from  ten  to  forty  per  cent.,  from  two  to 
four  per  cent,  resin,  traces  of  volatile  oil,  and,  according  to  Buchner,  a 
bitter  principle,  called  by  him  gein. 

Medicinal  Uses  and  Dose. — Like  those  of  water  avens. 

Oillenla  Trifdliata. 

GiLLENIA  TSIFOLIATA. 

GiUemoB  Radix — Indiixn  PhyHe. 

Origin. — GiUenia  tr^foliatc^  Moenoh  (RoeaceoB). 

Habitat. — The  United  States  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Parts  used. — Rhizome  and  rootlets. 

Description. — ^Like  the  corresponding  parts  of  gillenia  stipulacea, 
but  smaller,  less  knotty,  and  with  the  rootlets  more  slender,  smooth,  less 
tortuous,  and  marked  by  less  distinct  transverse  rings. 

Constituents. — Same  as  in  OiUenia  stipulacea. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  drug  resembles  ipecacuanha  in  its  action. 
In  small  doses  it  is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant  ;  in  larger  doses  a  mild 
emetic.  It  is  a  useful  tonic  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia  in  doses  of  0.1 
or  0.2  gram  (2  to  3  grains). 

Dose. — As  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic,  0.1  to  0.3  gram  (2  to  5 
fi^ins)  ;  as  an  emetic,  one  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains),  every  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes. 
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Pia.  38S.  — ludiam  Fhjdo,  natonl  liie  (ihiiomg  and  nwtlala  of  Gillenia  lUtoliate). 

GILLENI^  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDITM. 
Fluid  Bztbaot  of  Gillehia. 
To  mske  five  hundred  oubio  oentimetera  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  dmg,  in  No.  30  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 
DotBi — 0.0  to  Z  cubic  ocDtimeten  (8  to  30  minims). 

OUlenia  Stlpnlaoeas. 

GlLLEIIU.  StIPITLACEA. 

American  Ipecac. 
Origin. —  OiUenia  attpulacea,  Nutall  (Soaaeea). 
Habitat. — ^The  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  United  Btates. 
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Parts  used* — Rhizome  and  rootlets. 

Description* — ^Knottj,  branched  rhizomes,  about  ten  to  twenty- 
five  millimeters  (f  to  1  inch)  thick,  with  thin  bark.  Rootlets  numerous, 
somewhat  tortuous,  annulated  and  transversely  fissured,  with  a  thick, 
brittle  bark  in  two  lasers,  reddish,  and  marked  with  numerous,  resin 
dots.    Inodorous.    Bitter. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  principle  called  giUeniny  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  in  water,  striking  a  blood-red  color  with  nitric  acid.  Also 
resin,  tannin,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses  and  Dose  like  those  of  Indian  physic. 

Olauoiunu 

GULUCIUIC 

Som  Poppy, 

GlauGium  hUeunif  Scopoli  (Nat.  Ord.  PapaveracecB).  The  whole 
plant,  but  especially  the  root,  contains  a  saffron-yellow  milky  juice 
which  is  bitter  and  acrid,  and  contains  three  alkaloids,  sanffuinarine 
in  the  herb,  and  fflauciney  and  glaucopicrine  in  the  root. 

Medicinal  Uses. — We  are  not  aware  that  this  drug  has  been  used 
to  any  extent,  but  it  seems  to  deserve  trial  on  account  of  its  very  active 
constituents. 

Olgrcerlnum ;  IT.  S. 

Glycbbin. 

OlycennOjVhbx.  ISHO.—Oh/cerin^  {ElsUasyQ.;  Qlychrine,  F.;    GUce- 

rina,  Sp.;  Glycerin,  Sw. 

Occurrence. — Glycerin  is  contained  in  all  fixed  oils  and  fats  in 
combination  with  the  so-called  fatty  acids.  It  never  occurs  naturally 
in  a  free  state. 

Production. — ^When  fats  or  oils  are  decomposed  in  the  formation  of 
soaps  or  plasters  glycerin  is  simultaneously  produced.  It  is  also  made 
by  decomposing  fats  with  lime,  or  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or 
by  steam  at  180°  to  190°  C.  (356°  to  374°  F.).  Perfectly  pure  glycerin 
cannot  be  obtained  directly.     It  must  be  distilled  or  crystallized. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  170.  Does  not  evap- 
orate on  exposure  to  the  air.  Anhydrous  (or  absolute)  glycerin  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.264  at  16*  C.  (69°  F.).  The  official  glycerin  contains 
about  ninety-five  per  cent.,  or  over,  by  weight,  of  absolute  glycerin,  its 
minimum  specific  gravity  being  1.25. 

Glycerin  mixes  readily  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  or  a 
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mixture  of  three  parts  alcohol  and  one  part  ether.  It  does  not  tinix  with 
chloroform^  ether,  oils,  or  bensol.  With  strong  nitric  aoid  it  forms  ni- 
troglyoerin  (tri-nitrate  of  gljoeryl),  and  it  reduces  permanganate  of 
potassium,  chlorinated  lime,  and  chromic  acid  with  great '  violence. 
Hence  these  substances  should  not  be  brought  in  contact  with  glycerin 
except  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

Solvent  Powers. — Glycerin  dissolves,  with  the  aid  of  beat,  many 
substances  more  effectively  than  water,  as  metallic  salts  and  oxides, 
iodine,  alkaloids,  etc.  It  dissolves  tannin,  carbolic  acid,  gallic  acid, 
salicylic  acid,  neutral  nitrate  of  bismuth,  bromine.  Iodine,  etc. 

Of  carbolic  acid  the  glycerin  takes  up  three  times  its  own  weight ; 
of  chloride  of  iron  twice  its  weight ;  of  tannin  one-sixth  of  its  weight. 
Glycerin  dissolves  its  own  weight  of  borax,  but  the  solution  undergoes 
some  chemical  change,  not  yet  understood,  by  which  the  solution  be- 
comes very  acid. 

Tests. — See  the  PharmacopcBia.  The  presence  of  acrolein  renders 
the  glycerin  unfit  for  either  internal  or  external  medicinal  use.  Acrolein 
is  frequently  formed  in  the  glycerin  in  the  process  of  manufacture  by 
the  use  of  too  great  heat,  and  when  not  completely  removed  it  renders 
the  product  acrid  and  irritating,  being  itself  intensely  acrid  and  pois- 
onous. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  smarting  pain  or  irri- 
tation, frequently  caused  when  glycerin  is  applied  to  chapped  hands  or 
to  excoriated  surfaces,  necessarily  proves  the  glycerin  to  be  impure,  for 
owing  to  the  very  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  glycerin,  which  causes  it 
to  absorb  even  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water  from  the 
air  and  from  surfaces  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  is  itself  very 
irritating  when  concentrated.  Hence  glycerin  should  not  be  used 
alone,  but  diluted  or  mixed  with  other  liquids. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Used  internally  it  is  a  food,  but  not  a  substi* 
tute  for  cod-liver  oil. 

It  is  used  extensively  in  making  various  pre)>arations,  but  is  seldom 
given  internally  on  its  own  aocount.  Haa  been  given  iapUe^  with  al- 
leged suoeess. 

Externally  it  is  extensively  employed  in  JUmsred  lips,  or  mppleSf  or 
chapped  /landSf  itching^  etc 

Cotton  tampons  saturated  with  glycerin,  or  glycerin  with  tannic 
acid,  are  often  employed  in  fetieorrAoMi  and  affections  of  the  cervix 
uteri. 

Dose. — ^Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidraohras),  twios 
a  day. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THB  QITANTITT  OF  WATBB  OOKTAINED  IN  0LTCEBIN 

OF  VARionS  SPBGIFIO  GBAYITIBS. 


Bpedflo  gnyity  Booord-. 
ing  toCkamplon  and 
Pellet. 

DcffrsM 
Baiim6. 

Bar  dent,  ivrnter 
by  wdght. 

BpecUo  ffnvlty  aooord' 
In?  toChAmpion  and 
FeUet 

Beciees 

Baam6. 

BnFocnt.  water 
by  weight. 

1.3640 

81.2 

0. 

1.2850 

28.6 

11.0 

1.2025 

81.0 

0.5 

1.2835 

28.4 

11.5 

1.2612 

80.9 

1.0 

1.2822 

28.8 

12.0 

1.2600 

80.8 

1.5 

1.2807 

28.2 

12.6 

1.2535 

80.7 

2.0 

1.2295 

28.0 

l&O 

1.2575 

80.6 

2.5 

1.2280 

27.8 

18.5 

1.2560 

80.4 

8.0 

1.2270 

27.7 

14.0 

1.2545 

80.8 

8.5 

1.2255 

27.6 

14.5 

1.2532 

80.2 

4.0 

1.2242 

27.4 

15.0 

1.2520 

80.1 

4.5 

1.2230 

27.8 

15.6 

1.2505 

80  0 

5.0 

1.2217 

27.2 

16.0 

1.2490 

29.9 

6.5 

1.2202 

27.0 

16.5 

1.2480 

29.8 

6.0 

1.2190 

26.9 

17.0 

1.2465 

29.7 

6.5 

1.2177 

26.8 

17.5 

1.2455 

29.6 

7.0 

1.2165 

26.7 

lao 

1.2440 

29.5 

7.5 

1.2150 

26.5 

18.5 

1.2427 

29.8 

8.0 

1.2187 

26.4 

19.0 

1.2412 

29.2 

8.5 

1.2125 

26.8 

19.5 

1.2400 

29.0 

9.0 

1.2112 

26.2 

20.0 

1.2890 

28.9 

9.5 

1.2100 

26.0 

20.5 

1.2375 

28.8 

10.0 

1.2085 

25.9 

21.0 

1.2862 

28.7 

10.5 

• 

Olyoerita. 

Gltcebites. 

GlycerateSy  OlyceroleSy  Olycerics. 

These  preparations  are  simply  solutions  of  medicinal  substances  in 
glycerin.  They  keep  well,  as  a  rule,  and  are  generally  misoible  with 
water. 

Oly  oyrrhisa  %  XS.  B. 

Gltctbbhiza. 

Olycyrrhiim  Radix — Radix  Liquiritim — SUsahoh^  G. ;  Refflissey  Bois 
de  riglisaey  JBoisdouXy  Racine  douce^  F.  ;  Regaliz,  Orozuz,  Sp. ; 
Lakritzroty  Sw.  ;  Liquorice  Root. 

Origin. — OlycyrrJdza  glabra^  IAnn6  (Zeffuminosm). 

Habitat. — Southern  Europe  ;  cultivated. 

Description.— See  the  Pbannaoopcsiay  page  171. 

Varieties. — Spanish,  Italian,  Grermaa,  and  Turkish  liquorice  root 
are  all  obtained  from  glycyrrhiza  glabra  and  correspond  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  above*    They  generally,  or  nearly  always,  have  the  external 
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grayish-brown  bark  remaining.  Sometimes  they  are  sold  cut.  The 
Spanish  liquorice  root  is  somewhat  thicker  and  has  a  purer  yellow  color 
than  the  other  kinds. 

These  varieties  are  distinguished  from  the  Russian  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  darker  color,  no  fissures  in  the  interior,  are  heavier  (sink  in 
water),  and  have. a  sweeter  taste  than  the  Russian  variety. 

Itussian  liquorice  root  is  usually  decorticated,  light  colored,  not 
heavy  (floats  on  water),  less  sweet  than  Spanish  or  German  liquorice 
root,  thick  (bark,  when  present,  thin),  and  has  many  fissures  in  the 
woody  tissue  (along  the  medullary  rays).  It  is  obtained  from  Oly^ 
cyrrkiza  gldbrOy  var.  Olandulifera  (FlUckiger  and  Hanbury),  or  from 
O.  echinata.  Russian  liquorice  root  is  used  chiefly  for  making  pow- 
dered liquorice  root,  to  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  the  gray- 
brown  bark  (which  when  present  g^ves  the  powder  a  dark,  dirty  color) 
being  removed  in  this  variety  of  the  drug.  Spanish  or  German  liquorice 
root,  however,  is  superior  in  quality,  and  when  decorticated,  affords  a  far 
superior  powder,  of  a  rich  yellow  color. 

For  preparations  such  as  fluid  extract,  pure  extract,  etc.,  Russian 
liquorice  root  should  not  be  used,  and  is  in  fact  excluded  by  the  Phar- 
macopoBial  description  of  the  drug. 

Impurities. — Pieces  of  the  underground  stem  (stolon)  are  often 
present.  They  do  not  possess  the  properties  of  the  root  and  must 
therefore  be  rejected.  They  are  to  be  recognized  by  their  having  a  pith, 
and  by  the  scars  from  buds. 

Constituents. — ^The  most  important  are  glycyrrhisdnj  resin,  sugar, 
and  asparagin  ;  besides,  there  are  starch,  gum,  pectin,  etc. 

Glycyrrhizin  is  an  amorphous  yellowish-white,  bitter-sweet  glucocide, 
which  in  the  root  probably  exists  combined  with  ammonia.  It  is  freely 
soluble  in  boiling  water ;  less  readily  in  cold  water.  Readily  soluble 
in  alcohol.  With  dilute  acids  it  splits  up  into  sugar  and  an  amorphous 
brownish-yellow  bitter  substance  called  glycyrrhetin.  The  resinous 
matter  in  glycyrrhiza  is  also  bitter  and  causes  the  acrid  after-taste  in 
the  fauces. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Demulcent  and  slightly  stimulant  to  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membranes,  relieving  congestion  and  promoting  expecto- 
ration. The  extract  is  a  popular  remedy  in  coughs  and  colds.  If  allowed 
to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth,  it  acts  like  acacia  in  relieving  irritation 
of  the  fauces  and  larynx,  and  allays  cough  depending  on  an  irritation  or 
tickling  in  these  places.  It  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  masking 
the  disagreeable  taste  of  quite  a  number  of  medicines.  The  powder  is 
much  used  as  a  conspergative  for  pills. 

Dose. — Ad  libitum,  usually  in  the  form  of  solid  extract. 
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GLYOrRRHIZJE  PULVIS  COMPOSITUS ;  U.  S. 

Compound  Glycybkhiza  Powder. 

Compound  Powder  of  Liquorice — JMvis  JPectoralis  KureOm ;  Brust- 

pulver^  G. 

Mix  eighteen  grams  (278  grains)  senna,  sixteen  grams  (247  grains) 
glyoyrrhiza,  eight  grams  (124  grains)  fennel,  eight  grams  (124  grains) 
washed  sulphur,  and  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  sugar,  all  in  fine 
powder. 

Used  as  a  mild  laxative. 

Dose* — About  one  teaspoonful  at  bedtime. 

GLTCYRRHIZ^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDXJM;  U.S. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  Skjirsi  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  sixty  grams  (about  2^  fluid- 
ounces)  alcohol,  sixty  grams  (about  2  fluidounces)  water,  and  ten  grams 
(about  154  grains)  water  of  ammonia. 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  hundred  grams  (about  4^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one 
hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about  6^ 
fluidounces)  of  the  Jirst  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per* 
colator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  {12\  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  Jirst  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is 
exhausted. 

Add  fifteen  grams  (230  grains)  water  of  ammonia  to  the  second  per- 
colate. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  menstruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Fluid  extract  of  glycyrrhiza  is  largely  used  as  a  sweetening  agent 
in  solutions  and  mixtures  containing  bitter  or  nauseous  medicines.  It 
is  frequently  added  to  quinine  mixtures.  In  such  cases  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  addition  oi  any  acid  defeats  the  object  in  view,  for 
84 
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free  acid  precipitates  the  gljcyrrhiziny  and  instead  of  masking  the  bitter 
taste  of  the  quinine  we  obtain  a  mixture  with  an  unsightly  precipitate 
in  it  and  more  bitter  than  before. 

Dose* — ^Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  liuidrachms). 

GLYCYRRHIZ4:  EXTRACTUM  PURUM;  U,  S. 
Pubs  Extract  of  Gltcybbhiza. 

Mix  seventy-five  grams  (2  ounces  280  grains  avoirdupois)  water  of  am- 
monia with  fifteen  hundred  grams  (51  fluidounces)  of  water.  Moisten  five 
hundred  grams  (17|-  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  glycyrrhiza  (liquorice  root) 
in  No.  20  powder  with  five  hundred  grams  (about  17  fluidounces)  of  the 
mixture.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Then  pack  it  moderately  in  a 
cylindrical  glass  percolator.  Percolate,  first  with  the  remainder  of  the 
ammoniacal  mixture,  and  afterward  with  water  until  the  glycyrrhiza  is 
exhausted.  Finally  evaporate  the  percolate  by  water-bath,  heat  to  the 
consistence  of  soft  pill  mass. 

This  extract  is  brownish-black,  very  pure  and  sweet,  and  forms  a 
clear  rich  brown  solution  with  water. 

Dose* — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains). 

GLYCYRRHIZA  MISTURA  COMPOSITA ;  U.  8. 

Compound  Mixtubb  op  Gltcybbhiza. 

JBrown  Mixture. 

Triturate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  pure  extract  of  glycyr- 
rhiza, thirty  grams  sugar,  and  thirty  grams  acacia,  in  powder,  with 
seven  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (23^  fluidounces)  water,  gradually 
added,  until  well  mixed  ;  then  add  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4 
ounces  100  grains,  or  about  4  fluidounces)  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium,  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains,  or  about  2  fluidounces)  wine  of 
antimony,  and  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains,  or  about  1^  fluidounce) 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

Used  in  cough  mixtures. 

Dose. — ^Ten  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (2  to  4  fluidrachms). 

GLYCYRRHIZA  SYRUPUS. 
Sybup  op  Gltcybbhiza. 

Dissolve  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  pure  extract  of  glycyrrhiza 
in  nine  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (33  ounces,  or  25  fluidounces)  simple 
syrup. 

Used  as  a  vehicle  or  for  flavoring.. 
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Oly oyrrhizao  Extraotum ;  1T«  S» 

Extract  of  Glyctbbhiza. 

GlycyrrhizcB  JEbetractum  Crudum — Succus  JLiquirituB — IxxJcrUz,  G.  and 
Sw.;  MUrait deriglissCjY.;  Mctracto  de  regaliz,  Sp.— Black  Jjiquar- 
icey  Extract  of  Liquorice. 

See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  121.  An  impure  extract  from  the 
roots  of  Olycyrrhiaa  glabra  and  O.  ec/iinata.  Usually  in  sticks,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  familiar.     Also  occurring  in  solid  masses. 

Should  be  solid,  black,  shining,  hard,  very  sweet,  and  yield  not  less 
than  three-fifths  of  its  weight  to  cold  water.  The  undissolved  portion 
is  flour,  which  had  been  added  in  preparing  the  liquorice. 

Calabrian  liquorice  is  the  best  of  the  stick  liquorice.  It  is  stamped 
JBaraccOy  Martucci^  or  Corigliano,  Of  the  Italian  stick  liquorice  So- 
laazi  is  the  best. 

The  important  constituent  of  liquorice  is  Qlycyrrhizin  (see  Glycyr- 
rhiza). 

Used  mainly  as  a  lenitive  and  demulcent  in  irritated  conditions  ot 
the  mouth  and  fauces. 

GLYCYERHIZ^  ET  OPII  TROCHISCI;   U.  S. 

Troches  of  Gltcyrbhiza  and  Opium. 

This  preparation  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Opium,  with  the 
title  "Opii  et  Glycyrrhizse  Trochisci,"  as  it  is  not  a  preparation  of 
glycyrrhiza  as  much  as  a  preparation  of  opium.  This  arrangement  is 
unavoidable  in  order  to  carry  out  our  plan  of  arranging  all  preparations 
under  the  heads  of  their  most  important  constituents  or  ingredients^ 
respectively.  We  have  treated  the  several  preparations  of  opium  with 
ipecacuanha  in  the  same  manner. 

GLYCYRRHIZA  ELIXIR  PECTORALE. 

Pectoral  Drops. 

Dissolve  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  pure  extract  of  glycyrrhiza  in  one 
hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimeters  (6  fluidounces)  fennel  water,  and 
1.50  gram  (24  minims)  oil  of  anise  in  four  hundred  and  eighty  cubic 
centimeters  (16  fluidounces)  alcohol.  Mix  the  solutions.  Then  add  ten 
cubic  centimeters  (2^  fluidrachms)  water  of  ammonia. 

Used  in  colds,  etc. 

Dose* — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims)« 
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GLTCYRRHIZ^  VINUM  THEBAICUM;  SW. 

Wink  op  Liquobicb  with  Opium. 

jRoaen^s  Br69idroppar,  Sw. 

Macerate  during  five  days  twenty  grams  (300  grains)  powdered 
opium,  twenty  grams  (300  grains)  Spanish  saffron,  and  twenty  grams 
(300  grains)  powdered  extract  of  glycyrrhiza  with  one  liter  (34  fluid- 
ounces)  Malaga  wine.  Express  and  filter,  adding  sufficient  Malaga  wine 
through  the  filter  to  make  the  whole  product  weigh  one  thousand  grams, 
(35  ounces  120  grains,  measuring  about  34  fluidounces). 

Used  in  colds^  coughs,  etc. 

Dose. — One  to  three  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  45  minims). 

Qlyoyrrht  irtmim  Ammoniatmii ;  IT.  S. 

AmmONIATBD   GLYCTBBHIZnr. 

Amnioniacal  Glycyrrhiziru 

Moisten  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  glycyrrhiza,' 
in  No.  20  powder,  with  a  mixture  of  twenty-five  grams  (about  6  flui- 
drachms)  water  of  ammonia,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic 
centimeters  (about  1  pint)  water,  and  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  pack  it  moderately  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  pour  more 
menstruum  upon  it,  consisting  of  water  of  ammonia  and  water  mixed  in 
the  same  proportions  as  before,  percolating  until  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred grams  (88  fluidounces)  p«reolate  has  been  obtained.  To  this  per- 
colate add  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  slowly  and  during  constant  stirring,  as 
long  as  any  precipitate  is  produced  by  a  fresh  addition.  Collect  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a  strainer  and  wash  it  with  cold  water.  Then  redissolve  it  in 
water  with  water  of  ammonia  added,  filter  the  solution  if  necessary,  and 
again  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid  as  before.  Collect  this  precipitate, 
lyash  it  with  water  on  a  strainer,  then  dissolve  it  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  measure  of  water  of  ammonia  and  water. 
Paint  this  solution  on  plates  of  glass,  and  dry  it  so  as  to  obtain  the 
product  in  scales. 

Ammoniated  glycyrrhizin  is  in  dark-brown  or  brownish-red  scales  of 
a  very  sweet  taste.  Inodorous  ;  completely  and  readily  soluble  in.water 
and  in  alcohol.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  it  is  mixed  with  solution 
of  soda  or  potassa,  vapors  of  ammonia  are  liberated.  The  addition  of 
aoid  precipitates  the  glycyrrhizin  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

Must  be  in  scales  (as  this  best  insures  purity  and  proper  qualities), 
perfectly  free  from  any  bitterness,  and  readily  and  completely  soluble. 

Its  intense  sweetness  is  such  as  to  effectually  mask  the  taste  of  bit- 
ter, nauseous  medicines,  and  this  is  its  only  use. 
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QnaphaHnm. 

Gnaphalium. 

lAfe  M)€rlasting. 

Origin. —  Gnaphalium poli/cephaluniy  Linn6  (ComposUcB). 

Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  used. — ^The  flowering  herb. 

Description. — The  florets  are  yellowish.     Fragrant ;  taste  aromatio^ 
bitter. 

Constituents. — ^Volatile  oil  and  bitter  extractive. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Slightly  aromatic,  tonic  and  astringent.      Of 
little  importance. 

Dose. — One  to  four  grams  (15  to  60  grains),  best  given  in  the  form 
of  FLUID  EXTRACT  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 

Gossypiiiin ;  U.  S. 

Cotton. 

JBaumtoolle,  G.;   Cotoriy  F.;  JBomvU^  Sw. 

The  hairs  (lanugo)  of  the  seeds.  They  are  simple  cells,  and  coi^sist 
of  nearly  pure  cellulose.  Cotton  fibre,  though  round  when  still  fresh  in 
the  pod,  becomes  dry  and  collapsed  when  gathered,  and  then  presents 
a  spiral  and  band-like  appearance 
under  the  microscope.  (See  figure.) 
It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  acci- 
dental foreign  substances  in  our 
mounted  specimens  for  the  micro- 
scope, as  the  air  in  our  rooms  almost 
always  contains  small  floating  par- 
ticles of  this  substance,  which  set- 
tles as  dust  on  our  slides  during 
mounting.  We  have  known  bits  of 
this  fibre  to  have  been  mistaken  for 
urinary  casts,  which  will,  of  course, 

not  happen  to  one  familiar  with  its 

« ^.^^« ^^^^  Fia-  288.— Cotton  Fibre,  magnified, 

appearance.  ^      " 

Raw  cotton  is  more  or  less  impure  from  adhering  fixed  oil,  etc.     To 

make  it  pure  and  clean  it  is  washed  in  weak  soda  lye,  then  in  pure 

water,  and  dried.     After  this  purification  it  absorbs  water  rapidly,  and 

sinks  when  thrown  upon  its  surface.     It  is  therefore  called  **  Absorbent 

Cotton.'' 
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Pharmaceutical  Uses. — Cotton  is  often  used  in  funnels  to  filter 
oils,  etc.y  and  for  preparing  officinal  waters. 

Medicinal  Uses. — As  a  dressing  in  Inems,  seakhf  excoriations,  etc. 

Also  as  an  absorbent  dressing  to  surfaces  or  abscesses  discharging 
much  pus. 

It  is  a  protective  dressing  for  surgical  tooufidSy  and  prevents  septic 
matter  from  gaining  access  to  the  raw  surfaces.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
often  carbolized. 

ttSMOSTATIO  COTTON 

is  made  by  dipping  absorbent  cotton  in  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  and 
drying  and  picking  it.  Sometimes  alum  is  also  added.  One  formula 
prescribes  .twenty  grams  solution  chloride  iron  (1.48  specific  gravity), 
ten  grams  potassa  alum,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  water,  with 
which  the  cotton  is  saturated. 


Oossypii  Seminis  Oleum ;  U.  S. 

Cotton-Sked  Oil. 

Onginm—  Gossypium  Jierhaceum,  etc. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  237.  It  is  a  fixed  oil 
expressed  from  the  cotton  seed,  and  refined. 

Must  be  bright,  pale,  odorless,  and  free  from  acrid  after-taste. 

New  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  although  very  large  quantities  of  it  have 
been  and  are  used  in  pharmacy  and  medicine,  as  well  as  for  table  purposes, 
under  the  name  of  olive  oil,  or  *^  salad  oil."  As  cotton-seed  oil  of  good 
quality  can  be  readily  obtained,  while  good  olive  oil  is  not  always  ob- 
tainable at  a  reasonable  price,  the  former  should  be  preferred,  as  for  most 
purposes  (probably  even  for  table  use)  it  is  quite  equal  to  olive  oil. 

Oossypii  Radiois  Cortex ;  U.  S« 

CoTTON-RoOT   BaKK. 

Origin. —  Gossypium  herhaceum,  Linn4,  and  other  species  of  Gossy- 
pium  {Malvacece), 

Habitat.— The  United  States,  south  of  Pennsylvania. 

Part  used. — The  bark  of  the  root. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  172.. 

Constituents. — Resin,  tannin,  and  red  coloring  matter. 
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Modicinal  UseSi — It  aots  on  the  uterus  similarly  to  ergot.  It  is 
employed  iu  cases  of  auppreaeion  or  scatUy  aecretion  of  the  Tnetutntal 
flov,  or  in  dysmenorrhcea,  and  in  large  dose  may  produoe  abortioD. 


Flo.  381— Tnumane  Notkia  ot  Cottoa-Bml  Buk,  BnUrgsd. 

Dose.— Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  in  the  form  of  fluid  ez- 
traot. 

GOSSrPII  BADIOIS  CORTICIS   EXTRACTUM. 

EXTRXCT  OF  COTTOIT-ROOT  BaRK. 

Evaporate  aoy  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  (not  made  with 
glyoerin)  to  the  pilular  consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while 
still  warm,  one-twentieth  part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Dot*.— O.05  to  0.30  gram  (1  to  5  grains). 

GOSSrPII  RADICI8  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  8. 
Fldid  Extbagt  of  Cotton-Root  Bark. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounoes),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a-firtt  menttntum  use  a  mixture  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  grama  (about  13^  fluidounoes)  alcohol,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  grams  (about  6^  avoirdupois  ounces)  glyceriu. 

As  a  tecond  mtnatrvum  use  alcohoL 
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Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  ^rams  of  the,/Sra(  men' 
ttruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with 
meostruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidouoces)  of 
thf)  first  percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  tha  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  mentlruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  ceutimetera  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Do86> — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 


Granati  Fmottu  dnrtex. 

PouEGBANATE  Rind. 
Origin. — Punica  granatum,  Linng  (Oranatacece). 
Habitat.^Cultivated  in  subtropical  countries. 
Part  used. — The  rind  of  the  fruit. 

Description. — Seldom  whole  ;  usually  in  irregalar  fragments  from 
one  to  two  millimeters  (^  to  -^  inch)  thick  ;  leathery,  reddiab-brown  or 


FiOi.  ass,  386.— Pomegniut«  lUnd,  taokcn  m  In  dni(,  Alter  and  iniwr  •ortMC,  nstnnl  riu. 

brownish-red  externally,  lighter  on  the  inner  surface  ;  marked  with  de- 
pressions, as  seen  in  the  figure.     Odorless  ;  astringent. 

Constituents. — About  twenty-eight  percent,  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Astringent.  Used  internally,  or  locally  as  a 
gargle  or  wash,  in  diarrJuxa  and  relaxed  conditiont  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes generally. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (16  to  30  grains)  in  powder. 


uhtted  states  fhabuaoofceia. 


¥uM.  287,  S8S.— PomagiKUKte  Fmit,  whole  ud  in  longitodllvil  Hction,  wedi  lemored,  nat- 

Oranattuu ;  U.  S. 

POUEQILLHATE. 

Granati  Badieie  Cortex — Oranatieundrinde,  G.;  Scarce  de  la  racine 
de  grenadier,  F.;  Granado,  Sp.;  Granatroti>ark,  Sw.;  Pomegran- 
ate Root  Bark. 

Origin> — Punica  Granatin,  Linn4  {Granatacece). 
Habitat. — Cultivated  in  subtropical  countries. 
Part  used. — The  b&rk  of  the  root. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmncopceia,  page  173.  Troughs  (some- 
times whole  quills),  generally  with  remnants  of  the  wood  adhering. 
Externally  it  is  grayish -yellow,  or  brownish -gray,  finely  wrinkled  (when 
young),  or  fissured  and  warty  (when  from  older  roots).  Has  no  lichens. 
It  colors  the  saliva  yellow.  It  loses  its  activity  when  long  kept  ;  fresh 
undried  bark  is  best. 

The  bark  of  the  stem  occurs  more  frequently  in  whole  quills,  and 

has  a  less  abundant  cork-formation  externally.     There  are  also  lichens 

on  the  stem  bark.     It  is  equal  to  the  root  bark  in  medicinal  properties. 

Constituents. — From  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  punico-tannio  aaid, 

which  has  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  brownish-yellow 
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mass.  The  drug  also  contains  about  one-half  per 
oent.  pelletieritie,  a  colorless  liquid  alkaloid  to  which 
the  tsnicide  properties  of  the  bark  are  supposed  to  be 
due. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Anthelmintic,  teenicide.  Is  es- 
pecially effective  in  expelling  the  taenia  solium,  wbioK 
does  not  live  above  three  hours  in  a  decoction  of  gran- 
ate  root  bark. 

Dot©.— Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains). 

GRANATI  DECOCTUM. 

DXCOCTIOTT  OF  PoMEGBANATE. 

Put  sixty  grams  (3  ounces  50  grains)  bruised  pome- 
granate bark  into  a  suitable  vessel  of  porcelain  or 
earthenware,  with  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17 
fluidounces)  of  boiling  water.  Boil  down  to  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  cubio  centimeters  (12  fluidounces).  Let 
stand  until  cold.     Strain. 

Dose. — One-third  to  one-half  of  the  above  quantity 
to  be  taken  every  hour,  and  followed  in  a  few  hours  by 
Fio.  3S9.— Buk  castor-oil  if  necessary.  The  remedy  should  be  taken 
Boot,  lutunl  liia.     on  an  empty  stomach,  in  the  morning. 

GKANATI  EXTRACTTJM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  GitANATirif. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  17.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 
Dote. — Two  to  five  cubio  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

TAPE-WOEM  EEMEDT. 
The  following  treatment  has  proved  very  successful  : 
Sixty  grama  (3  ounces)  of  pomegranate  root  bark  in  ooarse  powder 

are  boiled  with  seven  hundred  cubic  centimeters   (1^  pint)  of  water 

until  two  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (about  7  fluidounces)  of  decoction 

are  obtained. 

Thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  of  pumpkin  seeds  are  deprived  of  their  outer 

coats  and  the  embryos  beaten  to  a  paste  with  finely  powdered  sugar. 
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Two  grams  (30  grains)  of  oleo-resin  of  malefern  are  emulsified  with 
aoacia  and  .the  decoction  of  pomegranate  bark^  and  the  emulsion  added 
to  the  paste  of  pumpkin  seeds,  the  whole  to  be  flavored  according  to 
taste  with  syrups,  to  make  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  cubic  centimeters 
(9  fluidounces),  which  is  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  portions. 

The  patient  having  been  prepared  by  a  light  diet  for  a  day,  accom- 
panied by  a  laxative  if  necessary,  is  ordered  to  take  one  portion  of  the 
above  mixture  in  the  early  morning  ;  if  this  is  not  sufficient  a  second 
and  third  portion  may  be  taken  at  three  hours'  intervals. 

When  a  desire  to  go  to  stool  is  felt,  the  patient  should  sit  in  a  luke- 
warm sitz-bath,  so  that  the  worm  may  be  passed  into  the  water.  In 
this  manner  the  expelled  portion  of  the  worm  does  not  drag  so  heavily 
upon  the  part  still  in  the  bowel,  and  the  parasite  is  less  liable  to  be  torn, 
so  that  the  head  usually  glides  out  easily  without  being  torn  off,  thus 
facilitating  the  finding  of  the  head,  even  if  not  assisting  in  the  expulsion 
of  it.  The  dose  may,  of  course,  be  modified  as  required,  and  the  ad* 
ministration  may  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  some  cathartic,  if  such  should 
be  necessary. 

Orlndelia ;  V.  S. 

Gbindelia. 

Grindelia  Hobuata, 

Origin. — Orindelia  robusta^  Nuttall  (Compositm). 

Habitat. — California. 

Parts  used.— ;The.  leaves  and  flowering  tops. 

Description. — See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  173.  Grindelia  ro- 
busta  has  a  branched  stem  which  is  smooth,  round,  striate.  The  lower 
haves  are  spatulate,  tapering  at  the  base,  while  the  upper  ones  are  ob^ 
long,  pointed,  and  have  broad  bases.  JF^lower-heads  up  to  nearly  twenty 
millimetres  (}  inch)  in  diameter,  one  at  the  point  of  each  branch  of  the 
stem  ;  resinous  ;  the  receptacle  flat,  pitted.     Flowers  yellow. 

Most  of  the  *^  Grindelia  robusta  "  on  the  market  answers  the  descrip- 
tion of  Grindelia  squarrosa. 

Constituents.— Volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Grindelia  robusta  is  used  extensively  as  a  rem- 
edy in  various  affections  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  It  is  often  very 
beneficial  in  asthma^  in  which  disease  it  exerts  its  most  marked  effects. 
It  is  also  employed  in  pertussis^  bronchitiSy  etc.  It  also  possesses  diu* 
retic  properties,  and  is  useful  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 

DosSb — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 
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GEINDELLE  ROBUST^  EXTRAOTUM. 
Extract  of  Gsindelu  Robdsta. 
Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
conaisteiice,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 
Brown. 
Dottt.— 0.10  to  0.75  gram  (2  to  13  grains). 


FtOB.  2B0-2M.— GiindelU  BobniO.  &  di7,  u  in  tndii,  nmtnnl  liu  -,  b.  toaked  in  mtar, 
Uktcml  un;  c,  KOtion  of  reoeptaale,  half  liia;  d,  diMO-Bont,  uaUigtd;  t,  ny-florat ; /, 
itignu,  enlarged;  g,  fniit,  saluiad. 

GRINDELLE  [ROBUST^]  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extbact  op  Gbhtdblia  [Robust a]. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12J  Suidounoes)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  6  fluid- 
ounces  of  the  menstruum.     Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  peroola- 
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tor.     Saturate    with    menstruum.     Msoente   forty-eight  hours.     Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  l\\a  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolaie.    Add 
enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make  the 
whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  cen- 
timeters (or  17  flnidounces). 

Dots* — Two  to  five  cubic  centime- 
ters (30  to  76  minims). 

Orlndelia  Squarposa. 

Grind  ELI  A  Sqdabrosa. 

Origin. —  Qrindelia  aguarrosa,  Du- 
val (Compositce). 

Habitat.  —  West  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Parts  used. — Leaves  and  flowering 
tops. 

Description. — Grindelia  squarrosa 
resembles  very  much  the  Grindelia 
robust*,  but  ia  considerably  smaller. 
The  scales  on  the  flower-heads  have  re- 
curved points  —  a  feature,  however, 
which  ia  not  absent  in  G.  robusta.    The  Fios.  aor,  398,— Orindtiu  SqouioM, 

„  n  n       r  i  '^T  *■  <"  tnde,  utartl  nia. 

species  name  "  squarroan     refera  to  the 

recurved  pointa  of  the  scales  covering  the  flower-heada  as  the  principal 

characteristic,  and  as  this  is  not  peculiar  to  G.  squarrosa  alone,  there 

aeema  to  be  little  difference  between  the  two  planta  except  as  to  size. 

It  has,  therefore,  recently  been  considered  as  simply  a  variety  of  G. 

robusta. 

ConstitUSntS. — Volatile  oil  and  resin. 

IfoTB. — Orindelia  Bqaartosa  ia  r«port«d  to  be  an  efficient  remedj  in  hitermlttect 
and  other  malarial  feren.  It  is  probable  that  both  apeciei  (It  ttiej  reallj  are  dU- 
einot  apeoiee)  Itave  BimUar  properties.  A  great  proportion  of  the  dmg  sold  in  the 
market  *a  O.  robusta  1b,  In  fact,  Q.  aqnarroaa  (Lloyd). 

Msdieinal  Usas.  Dosei  and  Preparations.— Like  those  of  Grin- 
delia robust^ 
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Onaiaoi  Itignmn;  IT.  S. 

GcAiAccu  Wood. 
Oiiqpakholz,  Pockkoht,  Firanzotenhoh,  G. ;  Bom  <te  Gayac,  F, ;  Guayaeo, 
Sp.  ;  Pockenhoiz,&vi,  ;  Lignum  Vitae. 
Origin. —  Guaiacum   officinale,   LiDn6,    and    Gvaiacum   tanctum, 
Linno  {Zygt^yUacetB), 

Habitat. —  The  West 
Indies  &nd  the  northern 
South  American  States. 

Part  US«d.— The  heart- 
wood. 

Dttscription. — See  the 
PharraacopcsiiL,  page  1?3. 

There  must  be  but  little 
of  the  white-wood  in  tbe 
drug. 

Constituents.—  From 
twenty  to  twenty-iBix  per 
cent,  euaiac  resin,  which  is 
descrioed  under  its  proper 
title. 

Medicinal     Uses.— 

Same  as  of  the  resin,  Em< 
ployed  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract  or  decoction  as  an  alterative  in 
et/pfiilis,  etc.;  generally  in  combination  with  sarsaparilla  and  iodide  of 
potassium. 

GUAIACI  LIGNI  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUH. 
Fluid  Extract  of  GtrxiACtiu  Wood. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubio  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 1 7  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  tbe  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 
Dosei — Two  to  nve  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

GUAIACI  SPECIES  COMPOSIT.^. 

Altkeativk  Species. 

Species  ad  Infuaum  Lignomm,  Sw. 

Mix  seventyfive  grams  (2  ounces  380  grains)  out  glycyrrhiza,  one 

hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (6  ounces  75  grains)  cut  aaponaria,  three 


Fio.  390.— OnaiM  Wood,  tmurerae  ractioD,  enltrged. 
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hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains)  rasped  juniper  root,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty  grams  (15  ounces  382  grains)  rasped  guaiao  wood. 

Used  as  an  alterative  or  '^  blood-purifier."  A  tea  is  made  of  it  and 
taken  ad  libitum, 

Oualaoi  Resina  $  U.  S. 

GUAIAC. 

Guatac  Itesiru 

Production* — By  heating  the  wood  over  fire,  when  the  resin  melts 
and  runs  Out,  or  by  boiling  the  rasped  wood  in  salt  water  and  skimming 
off  the  resin  which  separates. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  173.  Homogeneous, 
brittle,  dark-greenish  masses  ;  dull  externally  from  dust,  glassy  in  the 
fracture.  When  fused  it  emits  a  vanilla-like  odor.  Readily  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Varieties. —  Ghxaiac  in  tears  is  comparatively  scarce,  but  is  cleaner 
than  the  guatac  in  masses  described  above. 

Constituents. — About  ten  per  cent,  guaiacetic  acid^  a  crystalline 
substance  of  a  faint  vanilla-like  odor,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  About  seventy  per  cent,  guaiaconic  acid^ 
a  light-brown,  amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in 
trater.  A  small  quantity  of  guaiacic  acidy  in  white  crystals  ;  and  some 
gtiaiac  yeUoWy  also  crystalline.  Also  ten  per  cent,  beta-gicaiao  resin,  in- 
soluble in  ether. 

Diaphoretic,  diuretic,  alterative,  stimulant. 

Dose. — 0.50  to  1  gram  (8  to  15  grains)  three  times  a  day. 

GUAIACI  MISTURA. 
GuAiAC  Mixture. 
Mnulsio  *Guaiaci. 

Triturate  six  grams  (90  grains)  powdered  guaiac  resin,  six  grains 
powdered  sugar,  and  two  grams  (30  grains)  powdered  tragacanth  until 
intimately  mixed.  Then  add  gradually  and  with  constant  trituration 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (6  fiuidounoes)  peppermint 

water. 

Dose* — Fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidounce). 
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GUAIACI  TINCTDRA ;  U.  S. 

Tincture  of  Guaiac. 

Macerate  forty  grains  (1  ounce  180  grains)  coarsely  powdered  guaiao 
resin  for  seven  days  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  grams  (about  200  cubio 
centimeters,  or  6f  fluidounces)  alcohol  in  a  bottle.  Filter.  Add  enough 
alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  the  whole  product  weigh  two  hundred 
grams  (7  ounces  24  grains,  measuring  about  7  fluidounces). 

Dose. — ^Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (i  to  1  fluidrachm). 

GUAIACI  TINCTURA  AMMONIATA;  U.  S. 

Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Guaiac. 

Made  like  the  tincture  of  guaiac,  and  of  the  same  guaiac  strength, 
using',  however,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  instead  of  alcohol  as  a  sol* 
vent. 

Dose* — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidrachm). 

Guar  ana ;  TT«  S. 

GUARANA. 

Origin. — PauUinia  sorbiliSy  Martius  (SapindacecB). 

Habitat. — Brazil. 

Character. — A  dried  paste  prepared  with  the  crushed  seeds,  by 
beating  them  with  water  into  a  pulp  and  drying. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  174.  Cylindrical 
sticks,  sometimes  flattened,  about  fifteen  centimeters  (6  inches)  long 
and  twenty-five  millimeters  (1  inch)  in  diameter  ;  hard,  externally  dark 
red-brown,  comparatively  smooth  ;  fracture  uneven,  somewhat  glossy, 
much  lighter  than  the  external  surface,  not  homogeneous,  showing  frag- 
ments of  seeds.  Odor  feeble  but  peculiar,  reminding  of  chocolate  ; 
taste  astringent,  bitter.  Partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  watei",  the 
solutions  being  brown. 

Constituents. — From  four  to  five  per  cent,  of  gttaraniney  an  alka^ 
loid  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  caffeine.  Also  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  tannin,  besides  traces  of  volatile  oil,  saponin,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Guarana  resembles  coffee  and  tea  in  its  action. 
It  is  used  to  relieve  tick  hetzdaches. 

Dose. — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains)  in  powder,  or  preferably 
in  fluid  extract. 
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GUAEAN^  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Guabana. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
oonsistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Chocolate  brown. 

Dose. — 0.20  to  1  gram  (3  to  15  grains). 

GUARAN^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S.. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Guarana. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug^  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  1^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  grams  (about  4  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
vrith  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  {ISi  fluidounces)  of  the^r^^ 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  XYlq  first  percolcete.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

D086« — Two  to  five  cul)ic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Outta-Peroba ;  TS.  B. 

GUTTA-PSRCHA. 

Origin. — Isonandra  gutta^  Hooker  (Sapotctcece). 

Habitat. — The  Malay  peninsula  and  islands. 

Character. — The  hardened  milky  juice  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pago  174.  Marbled,  red- 
dish-gray, or  yellowish,  extremely  tough  and  hard  masses,  which  soften 
and  become  plastic  by  heating,  and  very  soft  when  put  in  boiling 
water.  Has  a  peculiar  though  faint  odor,  but  no  taste.  Is  insoluble  in 
-water  or  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  chloroform,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon. 

Can  be  cut  with  a  hot  knife. 

Usee. — As  an  ingredient  in  plasters  to  render  them  adhesive.     Also 

in  solution  as  a  collodion  or  protective  application. 
35 
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GUTTA-PERCHA  LIQUOR;  U.  S. 

Solution  op  Gutta-Pkbcha. 

OvUorPercha  CoUodion. 

Put  ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  gutta-percha  in  thin  slices  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  quart  bottle,  with  seven  hundred  grams  (24  ounces  300  grains, 
measuring  about  16  fluidounces)  commercial  chloroform,  cork  well,  and 
shake  occasionally  until  dissolved.  Then  add  one  hundred  grams  (3} 
ounces)  carbonate  of  lead,  previously  mixed  with  two  hundred  and  ten 
grams  (7  ounces  180  grains,  measuring  about  5  fluidounces)  of  commer- 
cial chloroform.  Shake  together  several  times,  thoroughly,  at  intervals 
of  half  an  hour.  Set  aside  until  thoroughly  settled  and  clear.  Then 
decant  the  clear  liquid  and  keep  it  in  cork-stoppered  bottles  holding 
about  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  each. 

The  preparation  is  of  a  pale  straw-color. 

Used  as  an  adhesive  and  protective  covering  for  surfaces.  Applied 
by  a  brush,  when  the  chloroform  evaporates,  leaving  a  coating  of  gutta- 
percha. 

Oynocardlao  Oleum* 

Ghaulmoogra  Oil. 

Origin. —  Gynocardia  odorcUa,  Robert  Brown  (SiodneoB), 

Habitat. — East  India. 

Description. — The  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  expression. 
It  is  granular,  whitish,  semi-solid,  melts  at  42^  C.  (107.6^  F.),  has  an 
acid  reaction  ;  the  odor  reminds  of  scammony,  and  the  taste  is  acrid. 
With  sulphuric  acid  it  produces  a  green  color. 

Constituents. — ^About  eighty-one  per  cent,  of  palmitic  acid,  and 
some  hypogoeic  acid.  The  constituent  upon  which  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties depend  is  gynocardic  ctcidj  of  which  it  contains  nearly  twelve  per 
cent.     This  has  a  very  acrid  taste. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Recommended  for  kprbsyy  scrqfhdOy  syphilis, 
etc.,  to  be  used  both  internally  and  externally. 

Dose. — ^Fifteen  to  thirty  centigrams  {2i  to  5  grains)  three  times  a 
day,  to  be  given  in  capsules. 

GYNOCARDIA  UNGUENTUM. 

Ghaulmoooba  Salvb. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  chaulmoogra  oil  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (5  ounces)  petroleum  ointment. 
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Hasmatozy Ion ;  U.  S. 

H^MATOXTLON. 

SoBmcUoxyU  lAgnmn  —  JSlauhoh^  Campecheholz^  G.  ;  Bo%8  de  Cam' 
piche,  Bois  cPInde^  Boia  de  sang^  F. ;  Campechey  Sp. ;  Gampechetr^y 
Sw.;  Logwood. 

Origin. — Hcematoxt/lon  oampechianuniy  Linn6  (XieguminoscB). 

Habitat. — Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Part  used. — The  heart- wood. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmaoopoeia,  page  17^.  In  chips  or  rasp- 
ings, heavy,  hard,  reddish -brown.  Odor  faint,  but  {>eculiar  and  rather 
agreeable  ;  taste  sweetish,  astringent.  Colors  the  saliva  purple,  and 
yields  a  blood-red  infusion  with  water,  which  is  colored  purple  by  tinct- 
ure of  chloride  of  iron. 

Constituents. — Tannin  is  the  principal  medicinal  constituent. 
The  drug  also  contains  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  a  coloring  prin- 
ciple called  hcBtncUoxyliny  which  has  been  obtained  in  colorless  crystals, 
and  has  a  persistent  sweet  taste  like  that  of  .liquorice.  Hsematoxylin 
is  soluble  in  water,  also  in  alcohol. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Astringent  and  tonic. 

H^MATOXYLI  DECOCTUM. 

Decoction  of  H^matoxylon. 

From  thirty  grams  (or  about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  "(equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 
Dose. — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidrachms). 

H^MATOXYLI  EXtRACTUM ;  U.  S. 

EXTBACT  OF  HuBMATOXYLON. 

Macerate  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  rasped  hsema- 
toxylon  (logwood)  forty-eight  hours  with  ten  liters  (21  wine  pints)  water. 
Boil  in  a  porcelain  or  ^'  granite-iron  ^  vessel  until  one-half  of  the  water 
has  evaporated.     Strain  while  hot,  and  then  evaporate  to  dryness. 

Reddish-brown.  Yield  about  twelve  per  cent.  Should  make  an 
almost  entirely  clear  solution  with  water.  Ought  to  be  powdered  for 
convenience  in  dispensing,  as  it  keeps  quite  as  well  in  that  form.  Com- 
mercial extract  of  logwood  used  for  dyeing  is  not  to  be  used  instead  of 
the  official  extract 

Dose* — 0.5  gram  (8  grains)  or  more. 
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H/FiMATOXYLI  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDXJM. 
Fluid  Extract  op  HuBmatoxtlon. 

To  make -five  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
iluidounoes)^  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  N,o.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Halioorls  Olemn. 

DuGONG  Oil. 

Origin. — Species  of  Hdlicore  {Mammalia). 

Habitat. — The  animals  yielding  dugong  oil  ('' sea-hogs '')  inhabit 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  Indian  seas. 

Part  used. — ^The  oil  obtained  from  the  lard. 

Description. — Whitish,  semi-solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is 
almost  inodorous  and  tasteless  when  fresh. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  is  said  to  be  fully  as  nutritive  while  far  more  palatable. 

Dose. — Twenty-five  to  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  12  fluidrachms) 
or  more  during  the  day. 

Hamamelis ;  U.  S. 

Hamamblis. 
Hdmximslidia  Folia —  Wttch-Hdzel  Xeaves. 

Origin. — JTamamelis  virginica^  Linn6  {Hdmamdacece). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used. — The  fresh  leaves,  collected  in  the  autumn. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  174.  They  are  in- 
odorous, but  have  an  astringent,  bitter  taste. 

Constituents. — ^Tannin  and  some  bitter  principle.  The  drug  has 
not  been  fully  investigated  chemically. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Tonic  and  astringent.  Used  in  congestions  and 
inflammations,  hemorrhages  and  threatened  abortions.  It  is  said  to  be 
almost  a  specific  in  dehUity  of  the  venous  system.  Externally  it  is  used 
as  a  wash  in  old,  indolent,  2^16,  foxU  ulcers.  An  ointment  of  witch-hazel 
is  employed  in  hemorrhoids. 

Dose. — Two  to  ten  grams  (30  to  150  grains)  in  the  form  of  fluid  ex- 
tract or  decoction. 
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HAMAMELIDIS  EXTRACTUM  FLUID  UM;  U.  S. 

Flxjid  Extract  of  Hamamelis. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  hundred  grams  (about  4^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  two  hundred 
grams  (about  6}  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
&}-  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  Jlrst  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Used  externally  for  cuts,  bruises,  etc. 

Hamamelldls  Cortex. 

Hamamblis  Babk. 
WitchrHazel  Bark. 

Origin. — Hamamelis  virginica  (see  above). 

Part  used. — ^The  bark  of  the  younger  branches. 

Description. — Troughs  about  eight  millimeters  (^  inch)  in  diameter, 
and  one  millimeter  (-^  inch)  thick  ;  externally  smooth,  brown,  on  the 
inner  surface  paler.     Odor  faint  but  peculiar  ;  taste  astringent. 

Constituents. — About  eight  per  cent,  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Has  been  used  to  prevent  miscarriagey  and 
locally  as  a  wash  and  application  to  tooundSy  bruises^  i^flammutionSy 
hemorrhoidSy  etc. 

Dose. — Two  to  four  grams  (30  to  60  grains). 

HAMAMELIDIS  CORTICIS  EXTRACTtTM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Hamamelis  Babk. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ornces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose> — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidraohms). 
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Hedeoma ;  IT.  S« 

Hedeoma. 

Pennyroyal, 

Origin. — Hedeoma pulegioidesy  Persoon  (Zabiatce), 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Parts  used. — Leaves  and  flowering  tops. 

Description. — Stem  hairy,  four-sided  ;  leaves  glandular  on  the  un- 
der surface  ;  flowers  pale  blue.  Odor  strong,  mint-like  ;  taste  pungent, 
aromatic. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  is  the  only  important  constituent. 

Properties. — Stimulant,  carminative,  and  emmenagogue. 

Used  in  flatulent  colic  and  with  purgatives  to  prevent  griping.  It 
is  employed  in  the  form  of  a  tea  to  restore  suppressed  meiises. 

The  fresh  herb  hung  in  the  rooms  is  much  used  to  drive  away  mos- 
quitoes, and  a  spirit  made  by  dissolving  oil  of  pennyroyal  in  alcohol  is 
used  as  an  application  to  the  face  and  hands  for  the  same  purpose. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  grams  (75  to  150  minims),  in  decoction. 

Hedeomao  Oleum ;  U.  S. 

Oel  of  Hedeoma. 
Hedeomas  uEtheroleum —  Volatile  Oil  of  Hedeomay  Oil  of  Pennyroyal, 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page. 237. 

Has  carminative  properties,  but  is  seldom  or  never  used  internally. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.3  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  5  minims). 

HEDEOILE  SPIRITUS. 

Spirit  of  Hedeoma. 

Spirit  of  Pennyroyal. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  oil  of  hedeoma  and  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  grams  (9  ounces  230  grains,  or  about  11  fluidounces) 
alcohol. 

Used  as  an  external  embrocation,  or  as  a  spray  to  keep  mosquitoes 
out  of  the  room. 
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Heliantlieinuin. 

Helianthemum. 

Frostworty  E.;  Canadisehea  Sonnenr&scheriy  G. 

Origin. — IleliarUhemutn  canadenae,  Miohaux  (Giataceae). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used. — ^The  whole  herb. 

Description. — The  stem  is  very  slender,  stiff,  about  thirty  centi- 
meters (12  inches)  high,  purplish  ;  leaves  alternate,  about  twenty-five 
millimeters  (1  inch)  long,  narrow,  pointed,  woolly  on  the  under  surface  ; 
has  one  solitary  flower  in  June  with  yellow  petals,  and  later  a  number 
of  smaller  flowers  without  petals  in  hoary  axillary  clusters.  Odor  none  ; 
taste  bitter,  astringent. 

Constituents. — Tannin  and  some  bitter  substance. 

Medicinal  Properties. — Bitter  tonic  and  astringent.  Has  been 
given  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  /  and  as  an  alterative  in  scrofula  and 
syphiliSy  it  is  claimed  to  have  achieved  marked  success. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  grams  (1  to  2^  drachms),  several  times  a  day, 
in  the  form  of  fluid  extbagt  made^with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  men- 
struum. 

Helleborus. 

Hellebobxjs. 

Hellebori  Radix^  HeUeborus  Nigety  Radix  Melampodii — Schwarze  Ntes^ 
umrzei,  Weihnachtswurzely  Winterrose^  G. ;  Svart  prustrot^  Sw.;  Black 
HeUehore^  Christmas  Rose. 

m 

Origin. — HeUeborus  nigery  Linnd  (RanuncuUtcece), 

Habitat. — Central  and  Southern  Europe. 

Part  used. — The  rhizome  with  rootlets. 

Description. — ^The  rhizome  is  knotty,  twenty-five  to  seventy-five 
millimeters  (1  to  3  inches)  long,  marked  by  transverse  rings,  brittle, 
blackish-brown,  grayish  within,  bark  thick,  pith  large  ;  rootlets  long, 
dark  brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  very  brittle,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  bark.  Odor,  scarcely  any  except  when  the  drug  is  freshly  bruised, 
when  it  has  a  rancid  odor  ;  the  dust  causes  violent  sneezing.  Taste 
bitter,  acrid. 

Constituents. — The  most  important  are  two  glucosides  called  re* 
spectively  hdleborin  and  heUeboreiUy  both  crystalline.  They  are  very 
poisonous.     There  is  also  some  resin  in  black  hellebore  ;  but  no  tannin. 
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Medicinal  Uses. — Drastio  catb&rtio,  emetic,  and  emnienagogue. 
Seldom  employed  &t  present.  In  large  doses, a  powerful  poison,  pro- 
ducing death  by  excessive  gas tro- intestinal  irritation. 

Dose. — 0.35  to  1  gram  (i  to  15  grains)  in  powder. 

HELLEBORI  NIQRI  EXTRAOTUM. 
ExTBACT  OF  Black  Hbllebobk. 
Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  inoorporate   with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twen- 
tieth  part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 
Brown. 

Dosei — 0.05  to  0.6  gram  (1  to  10  grains)  ;  the  larger  doses  with  great 
caution. 

HELLEBORI  NIGRI  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Hellebobus  Nioeb. 
To  make  iive  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 11^  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8j  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
,  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

DoSBt — 0.25  to  1  cubio  centimeter  (1  to  15  minims). 

Helonlas. 

Helonias. 
SelonicB  Hadix  ;  Chamcdirium — FaUe  Uni- 
com. 
Origin. —  Chamcelirivm   htteum.  Gray 
(Seionias  dioica,  Pursh.)  {Melanthacet^. 

Habitat. — North  America,  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Part  used.— The  root. 
^IZ  ™';;dt^er^''^         De8CriptIon.-See  Fig.  300.    It  is  called 
tion,  enlirged.  unicorn  root  on  account  of  the  resemblance 

the  root  bears  to  a  horn.  Large  pieces  have  peculiar  knotty  annula- 
tions.  From  twelve  to  eighty  millimeters  (i  to  3J  inches)  long,  curved, 
and  from  sis  to  twenty  millimeters  (^  to  }  inch)  in  diameter.    Ester- 
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nally  dark  grayish-brown,  transversely  wrinkled,  with  stem  scars  on  the 
upper  side,  and  beset  above  and  below  with  long,  slender,  fibrous  root- 
lets, which  are,  however,  usually  absent  in  the  commercial  drug.  Firm, 
horny.  Odor  peculiar,  readily  perceived  when  the  drug  is  bruised. 
Taste  bitter,  acrid. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  principle  called  chamcdiriru 

Medicinal  Uses* — Said  to  be  tonic  and  anthelmintic  in  the  dose  of 
one  to  four  grams  (15  to  60  grains)  in  infusion  or  fluid  extract. 

HELONIJE  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Helokias. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  30  minims). 

Hemidesmus. 

Hbhidbsmxjs.  ' 

Hemideami  SadiXy  B. ;  Indian  SarsapariHay  Nannari,  E. 

Origin. — Hemidesmus  indicus^  Robert  Brown  (Asdepiadacece), 

Habitat. — ^India. 

Part  used. — The  root. 

Description. — Pieces  about  thirty  centimeters  (6  inches)  long,  and 
from  six  to  fifteen  millimeters  (^  to  -|  inch)  in  diameter,  tortuous, 
^wrinkled  lengthwise,  and  with  fissures  forming  transverse  rings.  The 
external  bark  is  dark-brown,  thin  ;  the  inner  bark  whitish,  mealy,  thin, 
containing  milk  vessels.  The  wood  is  separated  from  the  bark  by  a 
dark  wavy  line.  Odor  pleasantly  aromatic,  reminding  of  tonka  ;  taste 
Bweetish,  somewhat  acrid. 

Constituents. — Probably  a  little  coumariny  or  some  substance  re- 
sembling it.     A  little  tannin  is  found  in  the  outer  bark. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Said  to  be  alterative,  tonic,  diuretic,  and  dia- 
phoretic.    Used  like  sarsaparilla. 

Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  bxtbact  made  with  diluted  alcohol 
as  a  menstruum,  of  which  the  dose  is  two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30 
to  75  minims). 
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Hepatioa. 

Hbpatica. 
ZdvertDorty  E. ;  JEdeUeberkrauty  G. 

Origin. — JSTepatica  trUoha^  Chaix  {Ranunculacece), 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used. — The  leaves. 

Description. — Leather j,  smooth  leaves,  dark  green  on  the  upper 
surface,  paler  on  the  under  side.  Inodorous  ;  slightly  astringent  and 
bitter. 

Constituents. — Mucilage  and  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  has  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  ehronicbron- 
chitiSy  etc. 

Dose. — Ad  libitum  in  infusion. 

HEPATIC^  EXTEACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Hkpatica. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 1 7  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Heuohera. 

Heijcheba. 

Alum  Hoot. 

Origin. — Seuchera  Amsricanay  Linn^  (Saxi/ragacecB). 
Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  used  .—The  root. 

Description. — Several-headed,  each  head  with  a  concave  scar,  taper* 
ing  and  branched  below,  about  fifteen  centimeters  (6  inches)  long,  and 
twelve  millimeters  (^  inch)  thick,  beset  with  thin  radicles.  Shrivelled 
and  tuberculate  when  dry.  Purplish-brown  externally,  bark  thin  ; 
breaks  with  a  granular  short  fracture,  often  disclosing  internal  cavities. 
Odor  none  ;  taste  somewhat  bitter  and  very  astringent. 

Constituents. — About  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses.— Astringent.  Used  in  diarrhoeasy  etc  Also  as 
a  mouth-wash  and  gargle,  etc. 

Dose. — Two  to  eight  grams  (80  to  120  grains),  best  given  in  the 
form  of  FLUID  EXTRACT  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum* 
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Hippooastanuiii. 

HlPPOCASTANTJH. 

Hippocastani  Cortex — jETorse'ChestntU  Sark. 

Origin. — u^cyJus  Hippocastanum^  Linn6  {Htppocaataneoe), 

Habitat- — Cultivated  in  Europe  and  America. 

Part  used-— The  bark. 

Description. — In  troughs  or  quillsy  externally  grayish-brown  and 
marked  by  triangular  leaf-scars,  which,  however,  are  not  visible  on  the 
bark  collected  from  older  branches.  Bark  from  young  branches  (having 
the  scars)  is  to  be  preferred.  Older  bark  is  blackish,  though  smooth, 
beset  here  and  there  with  corky  warts.  When  the  outer  bark  has  been 
removed,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  outside  is  light  brown.  On 
the  inner  side  the  bark  is  smooth  and  pale  yellowish.  Devoid  of  odor. 
Taste  bitter,  astringent.     The  infusion  has  a  blue  fluorescence. 

Constituents. — Contains  a  peculiar  tannic  acid,  and  two  white 
crystalline  neutral  bitter  principles,  cesctdin  and  Jraodn,  ^sculin 
when  separated  is  in  small,  white  needles  or  prisms,  odorless,  bitter, 
readiiy  soluble  in  boiling  water  or  in  alcohol.  A  solution  of  one  grain 
of  aesculin  in  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  grains  (over  25  gallons) 
of  water  is  said  to  be  distinctly  fluorescent  with  a  bluish  tint. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Bitter  tonic,  and  said  to  be  antiperiodic.  Given 
in  periodical  fevers,  neurcdgiaSy  etc. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  grams  (1  to  25  drachms),  best  given  in  the  form 
of  FLUID  EXTBACT  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 

Himido. 

Lebch, 

Sanffuisuga  medicinaUSy  Savigny,  and  8.  officinaliSy  Savigny. 

Description. — Full  grown  it  is  seventy-five  millimeters  (3  inches)  or 
more  long ;  round,  somewhat  flattened  ;  tapering  toward  the  ends,  es- 
pecially forward ;  olive-green  or  blackish-green  on  the  back,  with  six 
rust-colored,  black-spotted  stripes  ;  belly  yellowish«green,  either  spotted 
{S.  medicinalis)  or  with  one  line  of  black  spots  on  each  side  {S,  officin- 
cdis).  The  skin  of  the  S.  medicinalis  is  rough  to  the  feel  ;  that  of  S. 
oflScinalis  smooth.  Each  end  consists  of  a  disk— the  mouth  being  the 
narrower. 
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The  leech  lives  on  blood,  which  it  requires  from  six  months  to  two 
years  to  digest.  Only  medium-sized  leeches  (about  8  centimeters,  or 
3^  inches  long)  should  be  used,  and  such  as  have  not  before  been  used 
for  drawing  human  blood.  Good  leeches  are  sound,  active,  quick,  and 
when  slightly  pressed  contract  into  an  oval  form. 

Leeches  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  clean  river  water,  in  suitable 
vessels,  and  in  the  shade.  The  water  should  be  changed  about  once  a 
week,  and  gravel  put  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  together  with  some 
turf,  sweet  flag,  moss,  charcoal,  etc.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
must  be  lO""  to  20"^  C.  (50''  to  68''  F.).  Cleanliness  and  free  access  of 
pure  air  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  animals. 

In  applying  leeches  the  spot  to  be  bled  must  be  washed  clean  with 
clean  cold  water,  without  any  soap.  The  application  of  a  little  sweet 
milk  or  a  little  fresh  blood  facilitates  the  business.  When  the  leech  has 
attached  itself  to  the  skin,  it  must  be  allowed  to  hang  freely  suspended. 
It  is  capable  of  drawing  its  own  weight,  or  more,  of  blood.  The  flow  of 
blood,  however,  continues  for  some  time  after  the  leech  has  dropped  off, 
which  it  does  as  soon  as  satiated.  By  warm  applications  the  bleeding 
can  be  prolonged. 

A  leech  just  gorged  with  blood  may  be  used  again  in  two  or  three 
days,  if  necessary,  if  it  is  made  to  disgorge  the  blood  immediately  after 
having  been  used  the  first  time.  This  is  effected  by  carefully  stroking^ 
the  animal  with  the  finger  from  the  anal  end  toward  the  head,  or  by 
putting  it  in  a  warm  (not  hot)  saucer  and  sprinkling  a  little  powdered 
bicarbonate  of  sodium  over  it.  Then,  after  it  has  discharged  the  bloody 
wash  it  in  lukewarm  water. 

Swedish  and  Hungarian  leeches  are  celebrated.  Most  medicinal 
leeches  are,  however,  cultivated. 

Used  for  local  blood-letting. 

Homatropinao  Hydrobromas* 

Htdbobbomatb  of  Homatbopiks. 

This  is  in  fine  white  or  colorless  crystals,  soluble  in  ten  times  its 
weight  of  water. 

Homatropine  (or  oxytoluyltropine)  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  amygdalato  of  tropine  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  has  the  same  properties  (of  dilating  the  pu» 
pil)  as  atropine,  and  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  being  much  less  pois- 
onous, and  also  because  the  effect  of  homatropine  is  of  comparatively 
brief  duration,  lasting  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
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Hordeum  Pradparatum. 

Pkasl  Bablet. 

Origin. — ^The  deoortioated  fruit  of  Hordeum  distichon^  Linn6  ( Gra- 
tninacece). 

Description. — Oval,  white  grains,  presenting  brownish-yellow  rem- 
nants of  the  hulls  along  the  grooves,  and  having  a  mealy  appearance 
externally.     Inodorous.     Taste  insipid. 

Contains  about  sixty  to  sixty-eight  per  oent.  starch,  twelve  to  six- 
teen per  cent,  protein  compounds,  and  two  to  three  per  cent,  fixed  oil. 
The  starch  granules  resemble  those  of  wheat  in  size,  form,  and  appear- 
ance. 

Much  used  to  prepare  demulcent  drinks  and  soups  for  the  sick. 

HORDEI  DECOOTUM. 

Decoction  of  Barley. 

From  thirty  grams  (or  about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug,  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the  same  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Do8e« — As  a  demulcent  drink  it  may  be  taken  ad  libUum  ;  it  may 
be  sweetened  and  flavored  with  lemon  juice,  except  in  oases  of  irritation 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

HORDEI  FARINA. 

Bablsy  Floub.  * 

Fine  flour  prepared  from  the  seed  of  Hordeum  distichon,  Linn6. 
It  is  a  somewhat  less  pure  white  color  than  wheat-flour,  but  whiter 
than  rye-flour. 

For  constituents  see  Hordeum. 

HORDEI  FARINA  PILEPARATA. 
Pbbpabed  Babley  Floub. 

This  preparation  is  official  in  several  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  made 
by  subjecting  barley-flour  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  about 
fourteen  hours. 

The  flour  is  put  into  a  tin  can.  The  cover  is  put  on  securely,  and 
hermetically  sealed  by  soldering  it  all  around.    The  vessel  is  then  put 
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into  boiling  water  and  kept  in  it  for  fourteen  hours.     Then  the  flour  is 
takeD  out. 

It  is  a  fine  yellowish  or  pinkish  gray  flour,  of  an  agreeable,  sweet 
taste,  and  bread-like  odor.  Its  constituents  are  similar  to  those  of  malt, 
the  starch  being  changed  by  the  action  of  the  heat.  It  is  an  easily  di- 
gested and  nutritious  infant's  food,  especially  valuable  in  the  hot  season 
in  infantile  diarrhoea.     Was  first  recommended  by  Hufeland. 

Hnmnlus ;  U.  S. 

Hops. 
Sumtdi  StrobUi — Sop/en,  G, ;  Sotiblon,  F. ;  Bitmla,  Sw. 
Origin. — S^^mulue  JJuptdus,  Linn6  (  Urticaceee). 
Habitat. — Cultivated. 
Part  used.— The  strobiles. 

Description. — The  strobiles  (or  fruit-cones)  are  about  twenty-five 
millimeters  (1  inch)  long,  yellowish-green  ;  odor 
strongly  aromatio  ;  taste  bitter,  aromatic. 

Should  be  whole  and  well  preserved  ;  not 
bleached.  Old  hops  sometimes  has  a  disagreeable 
odor  from  valerianio  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  volatile  oil. 

Constituents. — The  principal  constituent  of 
bops  is  lupviin,  which  consists  of  the  glands  attached 
to  the  axis  and  bracts.  (See  that  title.)  Also 
volatile  oil  nearly  one  per  cent.,  from  nine  to  eighteen 
per  cent,  resin,  and  three  to  four  per  cent,  tannin. 
^"''  ^md^''*'  "'*'  Medicinal  Uses. — Bitter  tonic,  stomachic,  and 

anodyne. 
Valuable  in  many  forms  of  dy^>ep8ia  as  an  appetizer,  and  to  allay 
undue  gastric  irritation. 

Hops  seem  to  exert  a  peculiar  calming  effect  on  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  for  instance  in  priapism,  incontinence  of  urine,  seminai  etnw- 
eiong,  chordee,  and  the  painfui  erections  often  accompanying  gonor- 
rhoea. 

Often  used  externally,  either  moist  with  other  substances,  as  with 
chamomile  and  linseed  meal  in  poultices,  or  in  dry  bags  or  pillows  with 
cornmeal,  applied  warm  to  relieve  pain,  as  in  toothache,  facial  neurat- 
ffia,  eto. 

Dose. — About  one  to  five  grams  (IS  to  75  grains)  in  infusion. 
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HUMULI  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Hops. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose* — About  0.3  gram  (5  grains). 

HUMULI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Flxtid  Extract  op  Hops. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose* — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

HUMULI  INFUSUM. 

Inpusiok  op  Hops. 

From  fifteen  grams  (about  |-  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the.  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose. — ^Fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (1^  to  5 
fluidounces). 

HUMULI  SPECIES  RESOLVENTES. 

RSSOLYSKT   SpSCISS. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  hops,  thirty  grams  absinthium,  thirty 
grams  chamomile,  and  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  spearmint. 

Used  for  poultices,  or  applied  dry  in  a  bag. 

HUMULI  TINOTURA ;  U.  S. 

TiKCTVRE  OP  Hops. 

Moisten  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  hops,  in  No.  20  powder, 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (about  4^  fluidounces)  diluted  al- 
oohol  ;  pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  percolate  it  with 
diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  g^ms  (10  ounces  255  grains,  or 
about  10^  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose«^Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 
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Hydrangea. 

Sydrang&x  JRadise. 
Origin> — Hydrangea  arboresceris,  Lmn4  (Saxtfroffocea). 
Habitat. — The  United  States,  from  the  Great  Lakes  southward. 
Part  used. — The  root. 

Description. — Branohed,   somewhat  tuberoulous,   finger-thick   or 
less,  with  quite  thin   pale-brown   bark  which  occasionally  peels  oS  in 


Pios.  308;  SOS.— UydnngM,  natonl  die. 

spots  ;  wood  tough,  white.  Odor  none  ;  taste  insipid,  sweetish,  after- 
ward somewhat  pungent. 

Constituents. — No  analysis. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Employed  to  promote  the  removal  of  grtmetlj/ 
dep08iU  from  the  bladder  and  relieve  pain  during  the  passage  of  renal 
concretions  through  the  ureters. 

It  has  no  good  efEects  in  oases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  but  only  in 
cases  when  the  concretions  are  small  and  can  pass  through  the  urethrs. 
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Id  large  doses  it  is  said  to  produce  cerebral  disturbance. 

Dose* — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains) ,  best  in  fluid  extract. 
A  decoction  of  the  root  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  30  to  60  cubic  centi- 
meters (1  to  2  fluidounces). 

HYDRANGEA  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Eztbact  of  Htdbaitgxa. 

To  make  Bve  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  pcwder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Hydrapsrymm  i  U.  S. 

MSBCUBT. 

QuecksUbeTy  G.  ;  Mercure,  F. ;  Mercurio,  Azogue^  Sp. ;   QuicksUfver^ 

Sw.  ;   Quicksilver, 

Its  appearance  is  familiar.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  without  any 
residue  being  left.  Its  specific  gravity  is  fully  13.50.  When  strongly 
heated  it  volatilizes  without  residue.  When  dropped  on  white  paper  it 
should  roll  about  f reely,  separating  into  numerous  globules^  which  should 
retain  their  spherical  shape  and  leave  no  streaks  or  traces  on  the  paper. 
It  must  be  dry  and  present  a  bright  surface.  Mercury  full  of  dust  or 
dirt  or  moisture  may  be  cleaned  and  dried  by  passing  it  through  tall, 
narrow,  paper  funnels,  best  made  of  good,  white,  book  paper,  and  hav- 
ing a  hole  at  the  narrow  end  barely  large  enough  to  admit  a  pin,  or  to 
allow  the  mercury  to  escape  in  a  thin  stream. 

Commercial  mercury  generally  contains  other  metals  as  impurities, 
among  them  lead,  tin,  copper,  bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic.  Impure 
mercury  does  not  '*  present  a  bright  surface."  Globules  of  mercury  con- 
taminated with  lead  do  not  retain  a  perfectly  globular  form  when  made 
to  roll  about,  but  leave  little  tail-like  projections  behind.  A  dark-colored 
dust  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  consists  of  the  oxides  of  foreign  metals. 

The  salts  of  mercury  are  poisonous,  mercuric  salts  being  more  poison- 
ous than  the  mercurous.  The  normal  salts  are  generally  white  ;  the 
basic  ones  yellow.  Mercuric  chloride  and  cyanide,  and  mercuric  and 
mercurous  nitrates,  are  soluble  in  water. 

Uses. — ^The  crude  mercury  is  used  for  preparing  its  several  chemi- 
cal compounds  and  other  mercurial  preparations. 
36 
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HTDRARGTRDM  DEPURATUM. 

PUBIFIED    MSRCUBY. 

Pour  one  thousand  grams  (S5  ounces)  mercury  into  a  porcelain  evap- 
orating dish.  Then  pour  upon  it  a  mixture  of  one  hundred  grams  (3^ 
ounces)  nitric  acid  and  five  hundred  grams  (17  fluidounces)  water.  Ma- 
cerate four  days,  stirring  frequently  and  strongly.  Then  pour  off  the 
acid  liquid,  and  wash  the  remaining  metal,  first  with  distilled  water 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  afterward  with  distilled  water.  When 
the  washings  no  longer  turn  blue  litmus  paper  red,  dry  the  mercury 
by  pouring  through  funnels  made  of  filter  paper  or  blotting  paper. 

Commercial  mercury  is  always  impure,  containing  other  metals  (tin, 
antimony,  etc.).  These  are  removed  by  the  nitric  acid,  which  oxidizes 
them  before  it  attacks  the  mercury. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Metallic  mercury  is  seldom  given  internally  as 
such  ;  it  has  been  given  in  intussusception  and  obstruction  of  the  bowel 
in  doses  up  to  several  pounds.  Sometimes  the  desired  relief  has  fol- 
lowed, and  in  other  cases  .rupture  of  the  bowel  resulted,  followed  by 
death. 

In  the  form  of  mercury,  with  chalk  or  blue-mass,  it  is  frequently 
given  as  an  alterative  purgative. 

Mercury  and  mercurials  act  on  the  glandular  organs,  especially  the 
salivary  glands,  producing  profuse  discharge  of  a  very  offensive  saliva, 
loosening  of  the  teeth,  swelling  of  the  tongue,  etc. 

Mercurials  are  often  given  (habitually  by  some),  as  cathartics,  with 
the  idea  that  they  act  on  the  liver  and  cause  a  secretion  of  bile.  By 
irritating  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestines  mercurials  may,  by 
reflex  action,  cause  a  contraction  of  the  gall-bladder  and  an  expulsion  of 
the  bile  contained  in  it,  just  as  would  result  from  any  other  cathartic, 
but  no  additional  normal  bile  is  secreted  in  consequence  of  their  action. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  liver  becomes  deranged 
by  a  long-continued  or  frequent  use  of  such  preparations,  and  the  jaun- 
diced, cadaverous,  and  cachectic  complexions  so  often  met  with  in  "ma- 
larial districts  "  are  probably  as  often  caused  by  an  abusive  use  of  calo- 
mel and  blue-mass  as  by  "  malaria."  Mercurials  may  have  their  sphere 
of  action  in  syphiliSy  but  should  not  be  employed  as  cathartics  when 
Epsom  salts,  jalap,  and  colocynth,  etc.,  will  have  the  good  without  the 
deleterious  effects  of  these  preparations,  unless  in  some  few  exceptional 
cases  when  special  indications  may  call  for  a  dose  of  calomel  or  blue- 
mass. 
^  Mercurials  are  frequently  given  in  inflammations  to  prevent  the  ez- 
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udation  of  organizable  lymph,  or  its  absorption  if  already  exuded.     It  is 
not  conolusively  shown  that  mercury  possesses  any  such  virtues. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  use  of  mercurials  in  syphilis,  pro 
and  con,  and  the  authorities  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  subject.  Prob- 
ably the  majority  of  writers  agree  that  mercurials  should  be  given  in 
small  doses  as  soon  as  the  specific  nature  of  the  sore  has  been  recog- 
nized,  and  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug  for  some  time,  but  without  producing  salivation.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  giving  small  doses  and  suspending  the  remedy  for  awhile,  as 
soon  as  the  least  soreness  of  the  jaws  is  felt  on  forcibly  bringing  the 
teeth  together. 

In  secondary  syphilis  the  benefits  derived  from  mercury  are  marked, 
although  even  in  this  form  of  the  disease  mercurials,  if  injudiciously 
employed,  may  do  great  harm,  so  that  many  physicians  discard  these 
preparations  entirely,  claiming  to  cure  syphilis  without  the  use  of  any 
mercurials  whatsoever.  While  such  cures  may  undoubtedly  take  place, 
the  mercurials  are  a  valuable,  though  dangerous  remedy,  capable  of 
doing  great  good  when  used  by  an  intelligent  physician,  and  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Their  use  is  indicated  in  the  secondary  or  cutaneous  lesions  of  syphi^ 
lis,  and  less  so  in  the  tertiary  stage,  when  iodides  are  to  be  preferred. 

Mercurials  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  in  various  manners — 
by  inunction,  fumigation,  hypodermic  injection,  and  internally. 

We  will  mention  some  of  the  special  uses  of  mercurials  when  speak- 
ing of  the  various  preparations.   . 

Toxic  Effects  and  Antidotes. — ^Workers  in  mercury  are  subject 
to  a  chronic  poisoning  which  is  difficult  to  counteract.  The  symptoms 
are  abdominal  pains,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  weakness  even  to  the  extent 
of  paralysis,  salivation,  and  cachexia.  The  blue  line  along  the  edge  of 
the  gums,  which  generally  is  the  result  of  poisoning  by  any  of  the  me- 
tallic salts,  is  present  in  this  case  also. 

Albuminuria  is  frequently  present,  and  in  women  suffering  from 
chronic  mercurial  poisoning,  abortions  will  be  far  more  frequent  than 
births,  if  conception  follows  intercourse  at  all. 

Abortions,  it  is  said,  will  even  result,  in  many  cases,  if  conception 
has  taken  place  by  the  fertilization  of  a  healthy  ovum  in  a  healthy  fe- 
male by  semen  from  a  man  working  in  metallic  mercury. 

This  condition  can  only  be  cured  by  quitting  the  occupation  which 
exposes  the  patient  to  the  continued  action  of  the  metal,  and  by  placing 
the  patient  in  the  best  possible  hygienic  conditions,  administering  bitter 
tonics,  chlorate  of  potassium,  prescribing  baths,  etc. 

In  acute  poisoning  the  symptoms  are  those  produced  by  irritant 
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poisons.  Corrosive  sablimate  is  most  frequently  the  cause  of  such  acute 
mercurial  poisoning.  A  toxio  dose  is  followed  by  a  sensation  of  con- 
striction  of  the  throat  and  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  which  appears 
as  if  it  had  been  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  creosote. 

The  other  symptoms  are  those  of  violent  gastro-intestinal  irritation, 
colic,  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  of  mucus  and  blood, 
purging,  straining  at  stool,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowel,  cold  clammy  skin, 
weak  pulse,  collapse,  and  finally  death,  often  preceded  by  convulsions. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  taking  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  a  mercurial 
salt,  white  of  eggy  milk,  and  wheaten  flour  should  be  given.  White  of 
egg  forms  an  albuminate  of  mercury,  which  is  not  totally  insoluble  in 
the  intestine;  in  fact  is  quite  soluble,  but  less  so  than  the  salt  itself,  and 
the  administration  of  albumen  should  therefore  be  followed  promptly 
by  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump.  The  latter  is  not  easily  applied  on 
account  of  the  corroded  condition  of  the  oesophagus. 

After-treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general  principles  to  counter- 
act the  inflammation  ;  demulcents,  mucilage,  oils,  and  opium,  together 
with  stimulants,  may  be  used. 

MEBOURIAL  FUMIGATION. 

Mercurial  Vapor  Bath. 

A  mixture  is  used  consisting  of  five  grams  (75  grains)  black  oxide 
of  mercury,  five  grams  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  five  grams  true  cinna- 
bar  (red  sulphide  of  mercury). 

HYDEARGTRI  EMPLASTRUM ;  U.  S. 
Mekcubial  Pjlasteb. 

Melt  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  resin  in  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  olive  oil 
and  stir  together.  When  cool  triturate  with  the  mixture  ninety  grams 
(3  ounces)  mercury  until  all  globules  have  disappeared.  Then  add  one 
hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces)  lead  plaster,  previously  melted,  and 
mix  the  whole  together  thoroughly. 

Contains  about  ten  per  cent,  more  lead  plaster  than  the  mercurial 
plaster  of  1870. 

A  discutient  application  in  glandular  swellings^  syphilitic  nodes  and 
gummata^  enlarged  spleen  or  livery  etc. 

I 

HTDRARGYRI  LINIMENTDM. 

Liniment  of  Mercctey. 

Melt  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  ointment  of  mercury  in  thirty  grams  (1 
ounce)  camphorated  oil ;  mix  well ;  then  add  thirty  grams  (1  fluidouncc) 
water  of  ammonia  and  shake  the  whole  thoroughly  together. 
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HYDRA-RGYRI  MASSA;  U.  S. 

Mbscubt  Mass. 

JPUuloB  Hydrargyria  Ph&r.  1870— Jff/tie-JfoM,  BUie-POL 

Triturate  three  hundred  and  thirty  grams  (11  ounces  280  grains) 
mercury  with  three  hundred  and  forty  grams  (12  ounces)  honey  of  roses 
and  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  glycerin  until  extinguished.  Then 
incorporate  gradually  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  powdered  glycyr- 
rhiza  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  ounces  358  grains)  powdered 
althsea,  and  tritnrate  the  whole  until  globules  of  mercury  are  no  longer 
to  be  discovered  by  means  of  a  fens  magnifying  ten  diameters. 

Employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  calomel.  Much  used  as  a  mer- 
curial cathartic. 

Dose. — 0.25  to  1  gram  (4  to  15  grains). 

HYDRAKGYRI  SUPPOSITORIA ;  B. 
Mbbcuby  Suppositobibs. 

Mix  six  grams  (90  grains)  ointment  of  mercury,  two  grams  (30  grains) 
benzoinated  lard,  two  grams  (30  grains)  white  wax,  and  eight  grams 
(120  grains)  cacao  butter,  and  from  this  mixture  make  eighteen  sup- 
positorieS|  each  weighing  one  gram  (15  grains). 

HYDRARGYRI  UNGUENTUM;  U.S. 

Mbbcubial  Ointmbkt. 

Blue-  Ointment 

Mix  four  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (15  ounces  382  grains)  mercury 
with  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  compound  tincture  of  benzoin, 
adding  also  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  old  mercurial 
ointment  containing  one-half  mercury,  and  triturate  the  whole  until  all 
globules  of  mercury  have  disappeared.  Then  add  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  grams  (7  ounces  410  grains)  lard  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  grams  suet,  previously  melted  together  and  allowed  to  be- 
come partially  cooled,  and  continue  the  trituration  until  no  globules  of 
mercury  can  be  discovered  with  a  lens  magnifying  ten  diameters. 

Mercurial  ointment  can  be  made  as  well  by  the  above  method  as  by 
any  other  formula  adapted  to  small  operations. 

Good  mercurial  ointment  has  a  bluish  color  and  is  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, not  too  soft,  and  free  from  any  rancidity. 

Manufacturers  sell  two  kinds  of  mercurial  ointment — one  containing 
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one-half  mercury  and  one  containing  one-third  mercury.  The  former 
is  the  only  kind  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  only  one  that 
can  be  properly  dispensed  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Uses. — ^This  ointment  is  often  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury  in  syphilisy  especially  in  children. 
It  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  skin  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  the 
axilla  or  chest,  or  be  applied  by  spreading  on  a  cloth  and  applying 
around  the  body.  If  the  patient  cannot  make  friction  himself,  the  at- 
tendant  should  protect  his  hands  by  using  rubber  gloves. 

Blue-ointment  is  also  used  to  disperse  induratiotis  and  glandular 
sweUlngSy  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  4ipleen  /  also  to  destroy  parasites 
as  lice  or  fleas,  etc. 

HYDEARGYEUM  CUM  CEETA;  U.  S. 
Mebcuby  with  Chalk. 

Mix  thirty-eight  grams  (1  ounce  160  grains)  mercury,  twelve  grams 
(185  grains)  sugar  of  milk,  and  twelve  grams  prepared  chalk  in  a  Wedge- 
wood  mortar  ;  moisten  these  ingredients  with  a  mixture  of  four  cubic 
centimeters  (1  fluidrachm)  alcohol  and  five  cubic  centimeters  (IJ  flui- 
drachm)  ether,  and  triturate  briskly.  Gradually  add  thirty-eight  grams 
(1  ounce  150  grains)  more  of  prepared  chalk,  dampen  the  mass  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  as  before,  and  continue  the  trituration  until 
no  longer  any  globulus  of  mercury  are  visible  under  a  magnifying  power 
of  ten  diameters,  and  the  powder  is  of  uniform  gray  color  and  dry. 

On  a  small  scale  this  process  works  probably  better  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  mercury  strength  .of  the  prepara- 
tion is  very  nearly  the  same  as  of  the  preparation  of  1870,  which  con- 
tained thirty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent.,  while  the  new  one  contains 
thirty-eight  per  cent. 

Frequently  employed  in  the  diarrhoeas  of  children,  especially  when 
the  discharges  are  sour. 

Dose.— 0.03  to  0.75  gram  (J  to  12  grains). 

Hydrarg^yri  Chloridum  Corposivmn ;  TJ.  S. 

CosBOsiVE  Chlobidb  of  Mebcuby. 

Hydrargyricum  Cfdoridum — Mercuric  Chloride^  Corrosive  SublimaUy 

JBichloride  of  Mercury, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  175. 
Reaction  acid,  unless  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  are  present.    Sol- 
uble in  sixteen  parts  of  water  and  in  three  parts  alcohol  at  15**  C.  (59'' 
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F.)  ;  it  dissolves  in  two  parts  boiling  water  and  one  and  one-sixth  part 
boiling  alcohol,  and  in  from  three  to  fonr  parts  ether. 

It  must  be  kept  in  tightly  closed  bottles  of  glass. 

When  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury  is  wanted  in  solution,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  rub  it  up  into  rather  fine  powder  in  order  to  be  able 
to  dissolve  it  without  too  great  delay.  Powdered  mercuric  chloride  is 
also  required  for  other  purposes  occasionally.  It  is  best  powdered  by 
trituration  in  a  large,  shallow,  Wedge  wood  mortar,  when,  to  prevent 
the  poisonous  dust  from  diffusing  itself  through  the  room,  or  from  rising 
so  as  to  be  inhaled  by  the  operator,  the  salt  should  be  kept  moist  with 
alcohol  during  the  entire  process. 

SOLUTION  FOR  DISPENSING  PURPOSES. 

Dissolve  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains  avoirdupois)  of  the  mer- 
curic chloride  in  enough  boiling  distilled  water  to  make  the  finished  so- 
lution measure  one  liter  (33  fluidounoes,  6  fluidrachms,  and  24  minims). 
Filter. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  contains  0.05  gram  (5  centi- 
grams) of  the  corrosive  sublimate  ;  twenty-one  minims  contains  one 
grain. 

Medicinal  Uses- — Often  employed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  syphilis 
as  soon  as  the  specific  nature  of  the  sore  can  be  established.  Also  a 
very  useful  form  of  mercury  for  hypodermic  injection  in  secondary 
syphilis.  For  the  latter  purpose  0.005  gram  {^^  grain)  may  be  used 
once  a  day,  and  the  injection  should  be  made  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
because  that  region  is  least  sensitive  to  pain,  and  abscesses  are  less 
likely  to  follow.  The  effects  on  the  skin  lesions  are  often  surprisingly 
prompt  and  successful. 

Internally  it  is  given  in  pill  or  solution.  It  is  chemically  incompati- 
ble with  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime-water,  various  astringent 
vegetable  infusions,  including  cinchona,  other  mineral  salts,  etc. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  said  to  be  incompatible  ;  it  is  so  chemically, 
but  not  therapeutically,  as  the  iodide  of  mercury  is  formed  and  dis- 
solved in  the  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  resulting  solution 
is  very  active. 

White  of  egg  is  also  stated  to  be  incompatible,  but  the  albuminate 
of  mercury  is  only  inactive  while  it  remains  in  the  stomach,  but  is  easily 
dissolved  in  the  alkaline  intestinal  fluids.  The  action  of  the  remedy  is 
therefore  only  retarded,  but  not  prevented,  by  albumen,  and  when  albu- 
men is  given  as  an  antidote,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  the  resulting  albu- 
minates must  be  promptly  gotten  rid  of  by  emetics,  etc. 
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By  '^  American  calomel "  we  understand  in  our  country  calomel  made 
by  sublimation  without  the  use  of  steam  in  condensing.  Although  this 
does  not  bring  as  high  a  price  as  English  calomel  it  may  well  be  quite 
as  pure. 

Besides  these  two  sublimed  calomels  there  is  also  a  precipitated  cal- 
omely  made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  basic  mercurous  nitrate  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Precipitated  calomel^  when  well  and  caref uUy  made, 
using  largely  diluted  solutions,  is  whiter  than  the  mMimed  calomel^  and 
is  extremely  finely  divided.  It  can,  therefore,  be  washed  perfectly  free 
from  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  which  is  the  principal  impurity  found 
in  all  kinds  of  calomeL 

Should  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles  in  a  dark  place. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Calomel  is  very  frequently  employed  as  a  mer- 
curial purge,  and  is  given  in  a  great  variety  of  affections.  It  is  given 
at  the  beginning  oi  fevers  and  ir^flaanmationB.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
formerly  given  more  often  than  now,  for  the  majority  of  the  profession 
are  realizing  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  in  which  calomel  will  do  good 
by  its  cathartic  action,  other  remedies  will  do  better. 

In  some  cases  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  absorption  of  exuded  lymph, 
etc.,  may  perhaps  be  promoted  by  calomel,  especially  if  the  patient  is 
syphilitic. 

Calomel  has  one  advantage  over  other  purgatives,  which  is,  that  of- 
ten it  can  be  given  when  the  stomach  rejects  all  other  cathartic  remedies. 
This  may  sometimes  lead  to  its  use  when  it  is  not  specially  indicated 
otherwise. 

In  syphilis  small  doses  of  calomel  frequently  repeated  will  promptly 
cause  the  constitutional  effect  of  the  drug.  It  is  very  apt,  however,  to 
produce  salivation. 

Calomel  is  said  to  be  incompatible  with  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
alkaline  earths,  and  many  of  the  salts  of  metals,  as  of  iron,  copper,  or 
lead.  While  it  may  be  chemically  incompatible  with  alkalies,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  calomel  is  insoluble,  and  is  not  acted  on  until  it  is 
decomposed  by  the  alkaline  intestinal  fluids,  when  oxide  of  mercury  is 
formed,  to  which  probably  the  active  properties  of  calomel  are  due. 
Iodine  forms  with  it  the  red  iodide,  and  as  this  is  very  active,  the  two 
sabsfances  must  not  be  given  together. 

Nitro-muriatic  acid  should  not  be  given  at  the  same  time,  as  corro- 
sive sublimate  may  be  formed,  and  even  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potas- 
sium, or  ammonium  may  produce  the  same  effect. 

Dose. — 0.005  to  1  gram  {^  to  15  grains),  often  combined  with  jalap 
or  colocynth  when  used  as  a  purgative. 
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HYDBABGYBI  LOTIO  NIGRA. 

Black  Wash. 

Agua  Mercurialis  Nigra. 

Triturate  one  gram  (15  graiius)  mild  chloride  of  mercury  in  a  mortar 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (5  fluidounces)  lime-water 
gradually  added. 

HYDBARGTEI  CHLOEIDI  MITIS  PILULE. 

Calomsl  Pills. 

Calomel,  two  grams  (30  grains)  ;  manna,  one  gram  (15  grains)  ;  and 
compound  tragacanth  powder,  one  gram.  Mix*  Divide  into  pills  accord- 
ing to  the  dose  required. 

PILULE  OATH  ARTICLE.  COMPOSITE;  U.  S. 

Compound  Cathabtio  Pills. 

Mix  8.40  grams  (130  grains)  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  6.50 
grams  (100  grains)  abstract  of  jalap,  6.50  grams  calomel,  and  1.60  gram 
(25  grains)  gamboge  in  fine  powder.  Add  enough  water  to  form  the 
pill-mass,  and  divide  it  into  one  hundred  pills. 

Dose* — One  to  three  pills. 

HYDEAEQYEI  CHLOEIDI  MITIS  UNGUENTUM. 

Calomel  Oiktmsnt.    * 

Mix  five  grams  (77  grains)  calomel  and  fifty-five  grams  (1  ounce 
410  grains)  benzoinated  lard. 

HTDRARGYKI   CHLOEIDI    MITIS    UNGUENTUM    COM- 

POSIT  UM. 

Belyille  Ointment. 

Mix  fourteen  grams  (216  grains)  calomel,  seven  grams  (108  grains) 
acetate  of  lead,  3.50  grams  (53^  grains)  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  75. d 
grams  (2  ounces  290  grains)  petroleum  ointment. 

Hy drargsrri  Cyanidum ;  U.  S« 

Cyanide  of  Mebcubt. 
Hydrargyricura  Cyanidum — Mercuric  Cyanide, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  176. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Tt  is  an.  exceedingly  violent  poison,  and  as  i 
possesses  no  advantages  in  syphilis  over  milder  mercurial  preparations 
it  should  not  be  used  internally. 

Dose.— 0.004  to  0.015  gram  (^  to  i  grain). 
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Hydrap^yri  lodldnin  Rubmia ;  IT.  S. 

Bed  Iodios  of  Mescuby. 
Hydrargyricum  lodidum — Mercuric  Iodide^  JBiniodide  of  Mercury. 

Dissolve  nine  hundred  grams  (31  ounces  327  grains)  of  corrosive 
chloride  of  mercury  in  fifteen  liters  (nearly  32  pints)  of  hot  distilled 
water,  and  filter  the  solution.  To  enable  the  solution  of  the  corrosive 
chloride  of  mercury  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  it  must  first  be 
rubbed  into  powder  in  a  Wedgewood  mortar,  being  kept  moist  with 
alcohol  during  the  powdering. 

Dissolve  eleven  hundred  grams  (38  ounces  350  grains)  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  three  liters  (6^  pints)  distilled  water,  and  filter  the  solu- 
tion. 

When  the  solution  of  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury  has  become  cold, 
pour  it  into  the  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  during  constant 
stirring.  The  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  put  in  a  jar 
capable  of  holding  at  least  twenty  liters  (say  a  six-  or  ten-gallon  jar), 
and  the  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  then  added.  It  will  not  do  to 
add  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  as  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  must  at  all  times  during 
the  process  be  in  excess  of  the  mercuric  chloride  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure  product.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
also  quite  necessary  to  stir  constantly.  If  these  precautions  are  not 
attended  to  the  product  will  be  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  a  com- 
pound of  chloride  with  iodide  of  mercury.  To  omit  filtering  the  solu- 
tion may  result  in  a  contamination  of  the  product  with  mercurous  chlo- 
ride besides  mechanical  impurities. 

The  precipitated  red  iodide  of  mercury  ia  washed  with  distilled 
water  on  a  muslin  filter  until  the  washings  cease  to  give  a  precipitate 
with  test-solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  is  then  dried  at  not  above 
40<>  C.  (104°  F.). 

Preservation. — Must  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles,  in  a  dark 
place. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  177. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  seldom  employed  for  internal  use,  as  it  is 
too  violent  and  irritant  a  poison.  If  used,  it  is  only  for  constitutional 
effects  in  syphilis. 

More  frequently  used  externally  in  ointment  in  €yphiiUic  eweUinys^ 
tf^pua,  eta 

Dose  for  internal  use,  0.004  gram  (^  grain). 
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HYDUAEGYRl  lODIDI  EDBM  UNGUEXTUIL 

OnmuENT  OF  RsD  Iodidx  of  Mekcuky. 

Mix  one  gram  (15  g^ins)  red  iodide  of  mercury  with  thirty  grams 
(1  ounce  25  grains)  petroleum  ointment. 

Hydrarsyrl  lodldnin  Viride  :  U.  S. 

GSXKK  lODIDX   OF  MSBCUBY. 

Hydrargyrotum  lodidum — Mercurous  Iodide  ;  Hydrargyri  lodidum 

Flatruan — Jhrotiodide  of  Mercury, 

Pour  thirty  grams  (1^  fluidounce)  alcohol  into  a  Wedgewood  mortar 
containing  eighty  grams  (2  ounces  360  grains)  mercury.  Add,  in  sev* 
eral  successive  portions^  during  constant  trituration,  fifty  grams  (1  ounoo 
334  grains)  iodiue,  keeping  the  mixture  ooustantly  moist  by  the  addi* 
tion  of  more  alcohol  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  taking* 
care  that  the  mass  neither  gets  too  hot  nor  is  exposed  to  strong  light 
during  the  process.  Continue  the  trituration  until  all  globules  of  mer- 
cury have  disappeared  and  the  mixture  has  become  nearly  dry  and 
acquired  a  greenish-yellow  color.  Then  add  sufficient  alcohol  to  reduce 
the  whole  to  a  thin  paste;  pour  this  into  a  bottle,  let  it  stand  for  several 
days,  and  then  wash  the  insoluble  powder  twice  with  fifty  grams  (3 
fluidounces)  warm  alcohol  each  time,  and  decant  the  washings.  Trans* 
fer  the  iodide  to  a  filter  and  continue  washing  with  warm  alcohol  until 
the  washings  are  no  longer  affected  by  hydrosulphurio  acid.  Finally^ 
dry  the  product  in  a  dark  place  at  a  temperature  not  above  40^  C* 
(104**  F.). 

Preservation. — Must  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles,  in  a  dark 
place. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  178.  It 
is  not  a  green  but  greenish-yellow  heavy  powder. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^This  preparation  is  milder  and  safer  in  its  ac- 
tion than  the  red  iodide.  It  is  preferred  by  many  to  all  other  mercurials 
in  secondary  syphilis^  and  is  often  combined  with  extract  of  hyoscya- 
mus  to  prevent  gaping,  which  sometimes  follows  its  administration.  It 
is  less  apt  to  salivate  than  calomeL  It  is  the  best  form  in  which  to 
give  mercurials  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Dose. — 0.01  to  0.05  gram  (}  to  1  grain),  in  pill,  one  to  three  times 
a  day. 
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When  well  made  the  citrine  ointment  will  keep  for  m&ny  months  if 
put  in  a  cool  place. 

It  should  have  a  bright  lemon-yellow  color. 

Used  as  an  external  application  in  various  skin  diseases^  especially 
if  of  a  chronic  nature  or  of  syphilitic  origin. 

HTDKARGYKI  NITRATIS  UNGUENTUM  DILUTUM. 

Diluted  Citrink  Ointment. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  petroleum  ointment. 

Used  as  an  inunction  for  the  destruction  of  lice  or  other  parasites^ 
microscopic  vegetable  organisms  producing  skin  diseases,  and  in  syphiUs. 

HyApwLTgyvl  Oleatnm ;  IT.  S. 

Olbatb  of  Msbcubt. 

Heat  ninety  grams  (3  ounces  76  grains)  oleic  acid  in  a  porcelain 
evaporating  dish  to  near  40^  C.  (104^  F.),  but  not  above  that  degree  of 
temperature  ;  then  add  gradually  ten  grams  (154  grains)  yellow  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  continue  stirring  until  dissolved. 

The  temperature  named  in  the  Pharmacopcsia  (74°  C,  or  165®  F.)  is 
entirely  too  high,  and  will  cause  reduction  of  mercury. 

The  preparation  is  a  solution  of  oleate  of  mercury  in  an  excess  of 
oleic  acid.  It  is  a  dark  reddish-brown,  clear,  thick,  oily  liquid.  Con- 
tains ten  per  cent,  mercuric  oxide. 

Oleate  of  mercury  containing  twenty  per  cent,  mercuric  oxide  may 
be  made  in  the  same  manner,  using  four  parts  oleic  acid  and  one  part 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ;  and  a  solution  of  five  per  cent,  mercuric  oxide 
may  be  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  o£Scial  preparation  and  pe- 
troleum ointment. 

In  our  judgment  a  far  better  preparation  is  obtained  by  double  de- 
composition between  oleate  of  potassium  and  mercuric  nitrate.  The 
product  obtained  in  that  manner  will  not  contain  an  excess  of  oleic  acid, 
and  instead  of  being  an  oily  liquid  may  be  mixed  with  petroleum  oint- 
ment to  give  it  the  consistence  of  an  ointment,  by  which  means  it  keeps 
perfectly.  The  product  of  the  official  process  is  very  liable  to  turn  ran- 
cid and  become  extremely  irritating  in  its  elBfect. 

Medicinal  Uses- — This  preparation  has  been  found  useful  as  an 
external  inunction  in  cases  in  which  mercurial  applications  are  indicated, 
as  in  syphilis,  phytoses,  alopecia,  psoriasis,  pityriasis,  etc.    It  is  espe- 
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cially  useful  in  the  ayphilitic  e^ectiotu  ;  also  in  glandular  noeUinga  and 
noolien.  joints. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  preparation  over  ordinary  ointments 
ooDsists  in  the  ease  vith  'whioh  this  Bubstance  is  absorbed  by  applying 
to  the  skin  without  friction. 

Bydrar^ypi  Oxldam  FlaTum ;  IT.  8. 

YxLuyv/  OziDB  OP  Mkecukt. 

SydrargyriouTn  Oxidum  Prcecipitatum — Precipitated  Mercuric  Oxid*, 

Telloro  Mercuric  Oxide. 

DisBolre  one  hundred  grama  (3  ounoes  230  grains)  corrosive  chloride 
of  mercury  in  two  liters  (ij  pints)  ot  warm  distilled  water  end  filter  the 
solution.  Pour  the  Bltrate  into  nine  hundred  grams  (31  ounces  3S0 
grains  avoirdupois)  solution  of  potassa,  previously  diluted  with  two  liters 
(4^  pints)  water,  stirring  constantly.  Set  the  whole  aside  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  decant  the  clear  liquid  from  the  precipitated  oxide, 
and  wash  the  latter  repeatedly  by  affusion  and  deoantation  of  distilled 
water,  using  about  two  or  three  liters  water  each  time.  Continue  the 
washing  on  a  strainer  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  affected  by  test- 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Let  the  precipitate  drain,  and  dry  it  at  not 
over  40°  C.  (140°  F.)  in  a  dark  place. 

Diluted  solutions,  such  as  described  above,  are  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  basic  chloride,  which  is  brick-red.  To  let  the  precipitate  remain 
in  contact  with  the  liquid,  which  contains  an  excess  of  solution  of  po- 
tassa, improves  the  color,  probably  on  the  same  grounds.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  pour  the  mercuric  chloride  solution  into  the  solution  of 
potassa,  and  not  vice  versa.  (Compare  the  notes  under  Red  Iodide  of 
Mercury. ) 

Preservatlorti — Must  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles,  protected  from 
light. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  178.  It 
is  a  heavy,  orange -yellow,  impalpable  powder,  which  darkens  on  exposure 
to  light.  It  is  distinguished  chemically  from  the  red  o.xide,  of  mercury 
by  forming  a  white  oxalate  when  digested  for  fifteen  minutes  on  a 
water-bath  with  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

Nomenclature. — It  is  curious  enough  that  we  should  have  an  of- 
6oial  precipitated  oxide  of  mercury  which  is  not  called  a  precipitate, 
itnd  another  ofiGcial  oxide  of  mercury,  called  "  red  precipitate,"  which  is 
not  a  precipitate. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Employed  externally  in  ointment  to  stimulate 
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indolent  venereal  tUcers.  Also  applied  to  grantdar  lide  as  an  ^^  eye-salve." 
Being  an  impalpable  powder,  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  these  purposes  to  the  red  oxide,  which  is  apt  to  be  coarse 
and  irritating  unless  triturated  with  extreme  care  in  making  the  oint- 
ment. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXTDI  FLAVl  UNGTJENTUM ;  U.  S. 
Ointment  of  Yellow  Oxide  of  Mebcubt. 

Mix  thoroughly  ten  grams  (154  grains)  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  with 
ninety  grams  (3  ounces  76  grains)  simple  ointment,  adding  the  latter 
gradually  and  triturating  the  whole  until  intimately  combined. 

Must  always  be  freshly  made  when  wanted  for  use.  Either  petro- 
leum ointment,  fresh  (unsalted)  butter,  or  glycerite  of  starch  would  be  a 
better  vehicle  for  the  external  application  of  oxide  of  mercury. 

Hydrarg^yri  Ozidiiin  Rubmm;  U.  S. 

Red  Oxide  of  Mebcubt. 

Hydrargyrtcum   Oxidum  Rubrum — Red  Mercuric   Oocide,  Red  Pte- 

cipitate,      '' 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  179.  Heavy, 
orange-red,  brilliant,  crystalline  scales,  or  a  brick-red  powder.  Digested 
on  the  water-bath  with  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  it  does  not  change 
color,  wherein  it  differs  from  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury. 

Varieties. — Made  on  a  large  scale  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  ob- 
tained in  brilliant  crystalline  scales  ;  on  a  small  scale  it  is  obtained  as  a 
brick-red  crystalline  or  granular  powder.  It  may  be  perfectly  pure  in 
either  form. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury. 
Seldom  given  internally. 

Dose. — 0.005  gram  (i^  grain)  three  times  daily. 

HYDRARGTKI  OXIDI  RUBRI  UNGUENTUM;  U.S. 
Ointment  of  Red  Oxide  of  Mekctjey. 

Triturate  ten  grams  (164  grains)  red  oxide  of  mercury  thoroughly 
with  ninety  grams  (3  ounces  76  grains)  simple  ointment,  using  at  first 
only  a  small  quantity  of  the  ointment,  and  reducing  the  mercuric  oxide 
to  a  very  fine  state  of  division  with  that  before  adding  the  remainder. 
Mix  the  whole  perfectly. 

Spermaceti  ointment,  petroleum  ointment,  and  fresh  (unsalted)  but- 
ter make  better  vehicles  for  mercuric  oxide  than  simple  ointment  or 
lard. 
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HydroTgyrl  SubsuIpbaiS  TImvub  ;  IT.  S. 

YSIJX>W   SUBSUJLPHATS   OF  MjSSCUBT. 

Sydrargyricus  Sulphas  Flavus — Yellow  Mercuric  Sulphate,   YeUoto 

Sulphate  of  Mercury  J  Turpeth  Mineral. 

Description  and  Tests*— -^See  the  Pharmaoopoeia,  page  179.  A 
lieavy,  lemon-yellow  powder. 

MedioilMkI  Uses. — ^Turpeth  mineral  is  an  irritant  emetic.  It  has 
been  employed  internally  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  (pseudo-croup)  to 
osuse  vomiting,  tot  any  other  emetic  which  will  cause  nausea>  and  re* 
laxation  wiU  do  as  well,  without  incurring  the  risk  attending  the  use  of 
this  powerful  remedy.     Many  physicians  consider  its  use  dangerous. 

Dose  as  an  emetic  is  0.1  to  0.2  gram  (2  to  3  grains)  for  a  child. 

Hydrarsrsrri  Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Mercubt. 
Sydrargyricus  Sulphas— Mercuric  Sulphate, 

Prepared  by  heating  mercury  with  sulphuric  acid. 

A  heavy,  white,  crystalline' salt,  which,  when  thrown  into  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water,  is  decomposed  with  the  precipitation  of 
yellow  subsulphate  of  mercury  (basic  mercuric  sulphate). 

Uses. — For  preparing  corrosive  sublimate,  calomel,  and  yellow  sub- 
sulphate  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyrl  Snlphidmn  Vlgp^um. 

Bi^ACK  Sulphide  of  Mbbcust. 
.JEkhiops  Mineralis, 

Obtained  by  triturating  together  equal  parts  by  weight  of  mercury 
aod  sulphur  until  all  globules  of  mercury  have  disappeared. 

It  is  a  black,  fine  powder,  consisting  of  black  amorphous  meroorio 
sulphide  and  sulphur. 

Not  used  to  any  extent  in  this  country. 

Bydrargfjrri  Bulphidum  Rnbrani ;  17.  S. 

Red  Sulphide  of  Mebcubt. 

Hydrargyricum   Sulphidum  Rubrum — Red  Mercuric  Sulphide^  Red 

Stdphuret  of  Mercury,  Cinnabar, 

A  fine  soarlet-red  powder.     Odorless,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water, 
slooholi  nitric  aoid,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  in  dilute  solution  of  potassa  or 
87 
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of  soda.  When  heated  it  turns  brown,  then  black  ;  on  cooling,  how- 
every  it  becomes  red  again.  At  a  strong  heat  it  ignites,  burns  with  a 
bluish  flame,  emits  sulphurous  fumes,  and  is  finally  volatilized  without 
leaving  any  residue. 

Cinnabar  in  lumps — *' brilliant,  dark  Ted,  ciystalline  masses" — is 
not  used  in  pharmacy  or  medicine. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Only  used  in  medicine  for  fumigation.  The 
patient  is  enclosed  in  a  box,  with  only  his  head  protruding,  and  then 
live  coals  in  a  small  furnace  are  placed  in  the  box  and  cinnabar  thrown 
on  them.  Fumes  of  metallic  mercury  and  sulphur  are  produced  and 
absorbed  by  the  skin.  This  method  is  apt  to  produce  salivation  or 
cerebral  congestion,  and  is  seldom  employed.  For  a  formula  for  mer- 
curial fumigation  see  page  564. 

Hy drar gryruin  Ammoiiiatiim ;  U.  S« 

AiiMomATED  Mebcurt. 
White  Precipitate^  Mercurammonium  Chloride. 

Dissolve  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  corrosive  chlo- 
ride of  mercury,  in  powder,  in  twenty  liters  (about  5  gallons  and  2 
pints)  warm  distilled  water ;  filter  the  solution  and  allow  it  to  cool. 
Put  fifteen  hundred  grams  (52  ounces  400  grains)  water  of  ammonia 
into  a  ten-gallon  jar.  Now  pour  the  solution  of  corrosive  chloride  of 
mercury,  during  constant  stirring,  into  the  ammonia.  It  is  necessary  to 
see  to  it  that  the  ammonia  is  always  present  in  excess ;  that  is,  that  the 
whole  mixture  still  has  the  odor  of  ammonia  after  all  the  mercuric  chlo- 
ride has  been  added.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  the  mercury  must  be 
added  to  the  ammonia,  and  not  vice  versa. 

Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  when  the  water  has  drained 
away  as  much  as  practicable,  wash  it  twice  with  distilled  water  mixed 
with  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  ammonia,  using  two  liters  (4^  pints) 
water  and  one  hundred  grams  (3^  ounces)  ammonia  water  each  time. 
Finally,  dry  the  precipitate  between  filter  paper,  in  a  dark  place,  at  a 
temperature  not  above  30°  C.  (86°  F.). 

Lack  of  ammonia  at  any  period  of  the  precipitation  and  washing,  or 
too  great  heat  in  drying,  will  make  the  product  yellow. 

The  product  obtained  by  having  an  excess  of  mercuric  chloride  is  a 
different  one  from  that  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia.  It  will  contain 
NH,(HgCl),.Cl,  instead  of  NH,(Hg). CI.  The  process  of  the  old  Pharma- 
copcdia  was  faulty  in  that  it  directed  adding  the  ammonia  water  to  the 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  instead  of  the  other  way.     Yet,  when  an 
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excess  of  amraonift  is  eventually  added,  and  the  precipitate  remains  in 
contact  with  it  for  some  time,  the  final  result  will  be  the  same. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  180. 

Preservation. — Must  be  kept  in  well-olosed  bottles,  protected  from 

Medicinal  Uses. — Unreliable  for  internal  use,  and  therefore  not 
employed  in  that  manner.  Used  externally  in  ointment  in  opfuhaimia 
and  cutaneous  affectiont. 

HTDRAKGTKI  AMMONIATI  UNQUENTUM;  IT.  S. 
OiimcBirr  of  AmfOinATBi)  Mbbcubt, 
White  Precipitate  Ointment. 
Uix  thoroughly  ten  grama  (154  grains)   ammoniated  tnercnry  and 
ninety  grama  (3  ounces  76  grains)  benzoinated  lard. 

Hydrastis ;  U.  S. 

Hydbastis. 
SydroBtit  Radix —  Golden  Seal,  TeHow  Root,  Yellow  Puccoon  Root. 
Origin. — SydraaCia  canadensis,  Linnfi  {Ranunctdacete). 
Habitat. — North  America. 
Parts  used. — The  rhizome  and  rootlets. 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  pages  181, 183.     The  rhi- 


Ptea  SOI,  SOS.— HydruUi,  with  rootirt*, 
utanJ  tixe,  kod  tiUBvens  ■mUod,  ali^tly 

zomea  are  rough,  usually  bent,  branched,  beset  with  namerous  thin, 
brittle  rootlets.  Odor  slight  but  oharactenstic  ;  taste  bitter,  slightly 
astringent. 

Constituents. — Three  alkaloids  :  berberine,  kydrastine,  and  axm- 
thopaccine.    Sydraatine  is  in  white  crystals  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
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chloroform,  and  benzol,  and  yields  white,  bitter  salts  with  aoids.  Ber- 
berine  is  described  under  its  own  title,  and  zanthopuccine  resembles 
berberine,  but  gives  brown  instead  of  green  scales  with  test-solution  of 
iodine  (see  Berberine). 

'  Medicinal  Uses. — Bitter  tonic  and  stomachic.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  in  derangement  of  the  urinary  or^on^and  as  a  remedy 
in  dytmenorrhoea  and  uterine  hemorrhage. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains),  bes(  given  in  fluid  extract. 

HYDRASTIS  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  op  Htdbastis. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Yellowish-brown. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.3  gram  (2  to  5  grains)  three  times  a  day. 

HYDRASTIS  EXTRACTUM  FLIJIDUM ;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Htdbastis. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent— *17  IT.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12|  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun* 
dred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  6  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then  perco- 
late. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  Jirst  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

An  '^ aqueous  fluid  extract  of  hydrastis,"  also  called  ''fluid  hydras- 
tis,'^  etc.,  is  much  used.  It  is  made  with  hot  water  and  glycerin,  with- 
out  alcohol,  and  looks  very  handsome  ;  but  it  is  not  a  true  fluid  extract, 
because  the  drug  cannot  be  exhausted  pint  for  pound  with  water  and 
glycerin. 
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HYDRASTIS  TINCTURA ;  TJ.  S. 

TiNCTDBB  or  Htdbabtis. 

nncture  of  Golden  iSeal 

This  18  m&de  by  percolation,  one  bnndred  and  twenty  grama  (or  i 

ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder,  being  required  for  making  sue 

hundred  grams  (or  20  ounces,  measuring  about  660  cubic  centimeter*, 

or  21  finidounces),  the  menstnium  being  diluted  alcohol. 

Dos*< — Two  to  eight  cubio  oentimeters  (^  to  3  fluidrachms). 

HyosoyaiiiliuB  Sulphas  i  U.  S. 

Sulphate  op  HTOSCTAiinrK. 

This  is  a  neutral  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid  hyoacyamine,  and  occurs  in 
small  yellow  or  yellowisb- white  scales  or  crystals,  or  in  a  yellow bh- white 
powder.  It  is  inodorous,  but  very  bitter,  acrid.  Must  be  kept  in  well- 
corked  bottles  as  it  is  deliquescent.     Soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Hyosoyamine  is  isomeric  with  atropine. 

It  is  new  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  a  powerful  narcotic  poison. 

The  medicinal  propsrtiei  are  those  of  hyoscyamus. 

Dot*.— 0.001  to  0.003  gram  (^  to  ^  grain),  with  cantion. 

HyoBoyamns ;  U.  S. 

Hyoscyamus. 

Syo»eyami  Folia — Bilaenkraut,  G.;  Jiuguiatrte  noir,  F.;  BdeSo,  Sp.; 

Bolmort,  Sw.;  Mmbane  Xeavet. 

Origin. — Syoscyamut  niger,  Liunfi  {SolanacecB). 

Habitat.— Europe. 

Part  used.— The  leavea. 

Description. — The  leaTes  must  be  collected  only  from  plants  of  the 
second  year's  growth. 

They  are  greyish-green,  glanduloui,  long  and  soft,  hairy  ;  the  lower 
leaves  have  short  stalks,  the  upper  ones  have  no  stalks  and  partly  clasp 
the  stem  ;  they  are  wrinkled  and  have  a  broad  whitish  midrib,  which,  in 
the  drug  is  prominent.     Odor  heary,  narcotic  :  taste  bitter,  acrid. 

Annual  plants  have  smaller  and  much  less  hairy  leaves. 

Constituents. — Syoscyamine  is  the  chief  constituent.  It  is  an 
alkaloid,  either  occurring  as  an  oily  liquid,  or,  after  some  time,  in  soft, 
wart-like,  tnfted  crystals,  which  have  a  silky  lustre  and  are  either  yel- 
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lowish  or  colorless.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water.  When 
dry  and  pure  it  is  inodorous.  When,  moist  or  impure  it  has  a  strong,  re- 
pulsive, suffocating  odor,  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and, 
like  atropine^  it  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (see  Atropine).  With 
acids  it  forms  crystallizable  salts  (see  Hyoscyaminse  Sulphas). 
It  is  isomeric  with  atropine. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Hjoscyamus  is  an  anodyne,  narcotic,  and  hyp- 
notic. In  its  action  it  resembles  belladonna.  It  is  poisonous  in  large 
doses. 

Hyoscyamus  has  been  much  used  to  allay  irritation^  coughy  epasm^ 
etc.,  and  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  such  diseases  as  asthma^  neuralgia, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  in  mercurial  and  senile  trembling. 

It  is  used  to  relieve  pain,  and  possesses  the  advantage  over  opium, 
in  some  cases,  that  it  does  not  constipate,  but  rather  promotes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  bowels  ;  it  is  therefore  often  combined  with  purgatives,  pro- 
moting their  action  while  preventing  griping. 

As  an  hypnotic  it  is  used  when  opium  is  not  well  tolerated,  and  in 
the  various  forms  of  insomnia  accompanying  mania,  etc. 

Externally  it  is  often  applied  as  an  anodyne  embrocation,  usually  in 
the  form  of  oil  of  hyoscyamus,  or  the  leaves  are  used  with  linseed  meal 
in  a  poultice. 

Dose  of  the  leaves,  in  powder,  0.3  to  2  grams  (5  to  30  grains).  The 
average  dose  is  about  0.3  to  0.5  gram  (5  to  8  grains),  but  the  drug  is 
seldom  given  in  this  form. 

The  powdered  seeds  must  be  given  in  doses  about  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  as  large  as  the  leaves. 

HYOSCYAMI  ABSTRACTUM ;  U.  S. 

Abstract  of  Hyoscyamus. 

Two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  of  hyoscyamus  leaves,  in 
No.  60  powder,  is  moistened  uniformly  (by  rubbing  between  the  hands) 
with  eighty  grams  (8^  fluidounces)  of  ninety-four  per  cent,  alcohol.  The 
moist  powder  is  packed  tightly  in  a  tall  cylindrical  percolator.  More 
alcohol  is  now  added  until  the  mass  is  saturated  and  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  at  the  lower  end  of  the  percolator,  while  a  layer  of  the  alcohol  still 
covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  drug.  The  exit  of  the  percolator  is  now 
closed  and  the  top  covered  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  whole  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  forty-eight  hours.  Then  the  percolation  is  started,  add- 
ing alcohol  as  required  to  keep  the  drug  always  covered.  When  one 
hundred  and  seventy  grams  (6  fluidounces)  of  the  percolate  has  been 
obtained,  set  that  portion  aside.     Place  another  receiver  under  the  per- 
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coUtor  and  continue  the  process  until  the  drug  is  exhausted.  Gvapor* 
ate  this  seooud  percolate  down  until  it  weighs  thirty  grama  (or  measures 
1  fluidounce).     Mix  this  with  the  reserved  portion.     The  mixed  liquids 
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HYOSCYAMI  ilXTRACTUM  ALCOHOLICUM ;  U.  8. 

Alcoholic  Extbact  of  Hyoscyahxjs  [Leaves]. 

From  five  hundred  grams  (17|  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  hyosojamos 
leaves,  reoently  dried,  and  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a,  Jlrst  menstruum  uae  a  mixture  of  one  thousand  grams  (41}^ 
fluidounces)  alcohol  and  five  hundred  grams  (17  fiuidounces)  water.  As 
a  second  menstruum  use  a  sufficient  quantity  of  diluted  alcohol.  Moisten 
the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  8  fluidounces)  of  the  first  men- 
struum. Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  it  with  men- 
struum. Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Then  percolate.  Reserve  four 
hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  15  fluidounces)  oi  first  percolate.  Con* 
tinue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted,  or  until  one  thousand 
and  fifty  grams  (about  38  to  40  fluidounces)  of  second percolcUe  has  been 
obtained.  Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  a  soft  extract  and  dissolve) 
this  in  the  first  percolate.  Evaporate  the  mixture  to  a  pilular  consist- 
ence. 

No  glycerin  is  added  to  this  extract. 

Yield  about  sixteen  per  cent.     The  extract  is  dark  brownish-green. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.15  gram  (1  to  2^  grains). 

HYOSCYAMI  EXTRACTUM  [FOLIORUM]  FLUIDUM;  P.  S. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Htoscyamus  [Leaves]. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent-^1 7}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  me?istruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  8  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty*five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the^r^^  percolcUe,  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  Bve  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose. — 0.3  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (5  to  30  minims). 
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HYOSCTAMI  OLEDM  INPUSUM. 
Infused  Oil  of  Hyosctamus. 

Beat  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  fresh  henbane 
leaves  with  a  little  cotton-seed  oil  until  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass.  Then 
add  two  thousand  grams  (70  ounces  24  grains)  cotton-seed  oil,  and  heat 
the  mixture  on  a  water-bath  until  all  the  moisture  has  ev.aporated. 
Strain,  express,  and  filter. 

In  the  absence  of  fresh  hyoscyamus  leaves  this  preparation  may  be 
made  by  macerating  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  dried  hy- 
oscyamus leaves,  cut,  with  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  centi- 
meters (16  fluidounces)  alcohol  in  a  closed  vessel  for  twelve  hours,  then 
adding  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  cotton-seed  oil,  and 
heating  the  whole  together  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  on  a  water- 
bath  until  the  alcohol  has  evaporated  and  the  leaves  appear  as  if  dry. 
Then  express  and  filter. 

Should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place. 

Used  for  external  application. 

HYOSCTAMI  SUCCUS. 
Inspissated  Juicb  of  Htoscyamus* 

Bruise  a  convenient  quantity  of  fresh  leaves  and  young  branches  of 
byoscyamus  in  a  stone  mortar  ;  press  out  the  juice  ;  add  to  the  latter 
one-third  of  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit.  Set  it  aside  seven  days. 
Then  filter.     Keep  the  product  in  a  cool  place. 

D08e> — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidrachm). 

HYOSCTAMI  [FOLIOEUM]  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBB  OF  Hyosctamus  [Leaves]. 

The  Pharmacopcsia  prescribes  that  three  hundred  grams  (about  10^ 
£uidounces)  tincture  be  made  from  forty-five  grams  (1  ounce  260  grains) 
recently  dried  hyoscyamus  leaves,  in  No.  60  powder,  using  diluted  alco- 
hol as  a  menstruum,  and  percolating  the  moistened  and  firmly  packed 
drug  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 

Do80« — One  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2  fluidrachms). 

Hsrosoyami  Radix. 

Hyoscyamus  Boot« 

Origin. — Hyoscyamus  nigery  Linn6  (Solanacem). 

Doscrlption. — Carrot-shaped,  seldom  or  scarcely  branched,  fifteen 
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to  twenty-five  millimeters  (}  to  I  inch)  thick,  with  numerous  rootlets  ; 
externally  brown,  wrinkled  ;  internally  dirty  whitish  ;  bark  thick, 
spongy,  porous  ;  wood-ring  narrow,  deDse  ;  pith  large,  spongy. 

Constitueirto.— Hyoscyamine. 

Msdicinal  Us^Sa — It  has  been  stated  to  possess  more  active  prop- 
erties than  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  but  isseLdomused  in  this  couutry. 

HTOSCTAMI  EADICIS  TINCTURA. 

TltlCTtTKE   OT   HT08CTU£t7S  RoOT. 

Percolate  ninety  grams  {or  3  ounces)  dried  hyoscyamus  root,  in  No. 
60  powder,  with  diluted  alcohol,  to  obtain  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(30  fluidouDces)  tincture. 

DoS6* — One  to  three  oubio  oentimeters  (15  to  45  minims). 

Hyoscyaml  Semen. 

Hyoscta.1i us  Seed. 
ffenbane  Seed. 
Flattish,  round,  nearly  kidney -shaped,  one  to  one  and  one-h&lf  milli- 
meter (^  to  -]>!-  inch)  long,  externally  gray  or  yellowish -gray,  pitted  ; 
grayish-white  within.    The  embryo  is  ounred. 
Inodorous  ;  taste  oily,  bitter,  acrid. 

Conrtituents.— The   alkaloid   hyoacj/a- 
mine  is  found  in  the  henbane  seeds  in  larger 
quantities  than  in  the  leaves.    The  seeds  also 
contain  about  twenty-four  per  cent,  fixed  oil. 
Pios  SOT,  SOe—Hyo-jrran.  ^n  amorphous,  yellowish,  bitter  gluooside 

Seed,  whole,  &ud  laDgitudlnal    called  hyoscvpierin,  soluble  In  water  and  in 
alcohol,  has  also  been  found. 
The  seeds  are  said  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  strong  as  the  leaves, 
and  the  dose  must  be  lessened  accordingly. 
t>08e. — 0.25  to  1  gram  (1  to  15  grains). 

HTOSCYAMI  SEMINIS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Htobcyahits  Seed. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 
Dose. — 0.20  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  15  minims). 
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HTOSOTAMI  SEfilNIS  TINCTUKA. 

TiNCTUBB   OF  HtOSCTAMUS   SeED. 

Prep&red  by  percolating  ninety  grams  (or  3  ounces)  fayosoyamus 
seed,  in  No.  40  powder,  with  diluted  alcohol  to  obtain  six  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (20  fluidounces)  tincture. 

Dose* — One  to  three  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  45  minims). 

Hypophosphites. 

Hypophosphites. 

The  compound  preparations  of  the  hypophosphites  of  calcium, 
sodium,  potassium,  and  iron  are  extensively  employed  for  medicinal 
purposes.  As  they  do  not  properly  belong  under  the  title  of  any  single 
one  of  their  ingredients,  we  insert  these  preparations  here  as  a  class. 

Medicinal  Uses.— The  preparations  containing  hypophosphites 
are  supposed  to  be  of  value  in  diseases  accompanied  with  a  deficiency 
of  lime  salts  and  phosphorus  in  the  system,  as  in  ancumia^  caries^ 
rickeUy  consumption^  etc. 

HYPOPHOSPHITIS  CALCII  SYRUPU8. 
Sybup  op  Htpophosphite  of  Calcium. 
See  Calcii  Hypophosphis. 

HYPOPHOSPHITUM  CALCII  ET  SODII  SYRUPUS. 

Stbup  of  thjb  Hypophosphites  of  Calgiubc  and  Sodium  (''Lime 

AND  Soda"). 

Dissolve  twenty-six  grams  (400  grains)  hypophosphite  of  calcium 
and  the  same  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  water  ;  add  six  hundred  grams 
(21  ounces)  sugar,  and  enough  water  to  make  the  syrup  measure  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  cubic  centimeters,  to  which  add  thirty  cubic  centi- 
meters (1  fluidounce)  orange-flower  water,  the  whole  product  thus  being 
made  to  measure  one  liter  (34  fluidounces). 

Each  teaspoon ful  contains  two  grains  each  of  the  hypophosphites 
of  calcium  and  sodium. 

Dose* — One  teaspoonf uL 
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HTPOPHOSPHITUlt  SrRUPUS;  U.  S. 

Stbuf  ow  Htpopbosphitss. 

Calciif  Sodii  €t.Pat€umi  HypophosphUxan  Syrupn» — Cmnpound  Syrup 

of  the  Ifypcpho4^ite8  ;  CkurehUCg  Syrt^. 

Dissolve  thirty-five  grams  (1  ounce  103  grains)  hvpophosphite  of 
calcium,  twelve  grams  (185  grains)  hypophosphite  of  sodium,  and  twelve 
grams  (185  grains)  hypophosphite  of  potassium,  by  trituration,  in  three 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (about  12  fluidounces)  water,  using 
if  necessary  not  more  than  one  gram  (15  grains)  citric  acid  to  dissolve 
any  undissolved  residue.  Add  two  grams  (30  grains,  or  about  40 
minim's)  spirit  of  lemon.  FiUer  the  whole  through  paper,  and  add 
through  the  filter  sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole  weigh  five  hundred 
grams  (L7f  avoirdupois  ounces).  Dissolve  in  the  filtrate  five  hundred 
grams  (17f  ounces)  sugar,  without  the  use  of  heat,  and  strain. 

The  product  measures  about  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (27 
fluidounces),  and  each  teaspoonful  contains  about  three  g^ins  hypo- 
phosphite of  calcium,  and  one  g^in  each  of  the  hypophosphites  of 
sodium  and  potassium. 

D086« — One  teaspoonful. 

HTPOPHOSPHITUM  GLTCERITUM. 
Glycesole  of  thb  Hypophosphitbs. 

This  is  simply  the  syrup  of  hypophosphites  with  glycerin  substituted 
for  the  sugar  and  most  of  the  water. 

Dose. — One  teaspoonful. 

HTPOPHOSPHITUM  SYRUPUS  CUM  FERRO ;  U.  S. 

Sybup  of  Hypophosphitxb  with  Iboit. 

Compound  Syrup  of  the  Hypophosphites  with  Iron;  Syrup  of  the  Hypo- 
phosphites  ofljimey  Soda^  PotassOy  and  Iron. 

Dissolve  ten  grams  (154  grains)  lactate  of  iron  by  the  aid  of  tritura- 
tion in  nine  hundred  and  ninety  grams  <34  ounoes  400  grains)  syrup  of 
hypophosphites,  gradually  added.  Each  teaspoonful  contains  about 
three  grains  hypophosphite  of  calcium,  one  grain  each  of  the  hypophos- 
phites of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  one  grain  lactate  of  iron. 

Dose. — One  teaspoonful. 
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HYPOPHOSPHITIS  PEKRI  SYRUPUS. 
Stbup  of  Htpophosphitb  of  Ibon. 
See  Ferri  Hjpophosphis. 

Hyssop. 
Syssopi  Herba — Piop,  G.;  Hysopey  F.;  Stsopo,  Sp.;  Iscp^  Sw. 

Origin* — JByseopits  officinaliSy  Linn6  {Labicttae). 

Habitat- — Oultivated 

Part  used- — The  fiowerjug  plant. 

Desoriptiona-^Stem  wand-*like;  flowers  purple  ;  the  opposite,  Ian* 
oeolate,  sessile  leaves  have  oil-glands  on  the  under  surface  ;  their  upper 
sarfaoe  is  finely  wrinkled.     Aromatic,  pungent,  bitter,  camphor-like. 

ConstituentSa — About  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  volatile  oil  and 
aome  tannin  and  bitter  extractive. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Stimulant,  carminative,  sudorific. 

Do80a — ^Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains)  in  infusion  or  fluid  ex- 
tract. 

HYSSOPI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDDM. 
FnHD  Extract  of  Hyssop. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
flnidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menslruuvn  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dote- — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Zolitlisrooolla ;  V.  S. 

Isinglass. 

CcUa  Pisdum — Saiaenblcmey  Machleiniy  O. ;  CoUe  de  paisaon^  Ichthyo- 
coUe,  F.;  IcHocolay  Cola  de  Pescado^  Sp.;  Musbldsy  Sw. 

Origin* — Acipenser  SusOj  Linn^  ;  and  other  fishes. 

Dascription« — The  inner  membrane  of  the  swimming-bladder.  It 
is  dried  either  spread  out,  folded  in  various  ways,  or  rolled,  or  cut,  and 
we  aocordiiigly  have  feo/^,  book^  and  other  forms  of  isinglass. 

Zeaf  isinglass  is  in  flat  sheets.     It  is  the  kind  most  used. 

Russian  isinglass  is  the  kind  most  valued.  A  good  article  is  color- 
less, semi-transparent,  tough,  free  from  odor  and  taste,  and  soluble  al- 
most without  residue  in  boiling  water. 


A  COHPAHIOR  TO  THH 

iglaaa  is  coDvenient  tor  making  solutions  i 
Irish,  and  in  translucent  threads. 
isinffUtM  is  very  inferior,  leaving  an  undiss 
Ben  to  thirty  per  cent. 

oipe  isinglass  is  also  aa  inferior  grade,  com 
whole. 

constituent  of  isinglass  is  ghUin,  of  which 
nty  per  cent. 

rent  jelly  is  obtained  by  boiling  isinglass  ii 
;ht  of  water  and  allowing  the  solution  to  coo 
(or  fish'glue)  is  practically  a  very  diSerei 
calves'  pelt,  etc.).  Gelatin  is,  however,  com] 
»lled  isinglass  too,  and  thus  the  two  things 
more  readily  so  as  they  closely  resemble  eaci 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  differ 


Oblatis 

Quite  transporanl,  or  i 


[smaLAsa 


is  an  important  constituent  in   many  cemt 

tin  is  useless. 

\\    UseSi — Isinglass  is  much  used  for  clari 

is  used  as  a  nutrient  lenitive  in  boieel  con 
It  is  dissolved  in  milk  and  given  ad  libitum. 
kS  a  protective. 
:oating  for  making  adhesive 

ISINGLASS  PLASTEK  (Sqctot). 
^rams  (^  ounce)  isinglass  in  an  emulsion  mad< 
moniac  gum  and  eighty  grams  (2f  ounces) 
ire  on  a  water-bath  and  heat  until  the  isingli 
gradually,  twenty  grams  (^  ounce)  of  tincturt 
15  gram  (SO  gjains)  ammoniao  to  twenty  gr 
:  proof  spirit. 

lire  is  to  be  spread  thinly  (while  hot  so  as  to 
or  on  court-plaster,     Mr.  Squire  states  that 
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lOHTHYOCOLL^  EMPLASTBUM ;  0.  S. 

Isinglass  Plastsb. 

Court  Piaster. 

Dissolve  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  isinglass  in  three  hundred  and  thirty 
^ams  (11  ounces)  hot  water.  Paint  one-half  of  this  in  sucoessive  lay- 
ers on  silk  taffeta  stretched  on  a  level  surface,  waiting  after  each  appli- 
cation until  the  previous  layer  is  dry.  Mix  the  remaining  half  of  the 
isinglass  solution  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces,  or 
about  4}  fluidounces)  alcohol  and  three  grams  (^  ounce)  glycerin,  and 
then  apply  this  mixture  in  the  same  nlanner.  Then  varnish  the  back  of 
the  taffeta  with  tincture  of  benzoin  and  let  dry. 

It  will  require  one  grain  isinglass  to  cover  each  square  inch  of  sur- 
face.    Thus  the  above  quantities  will  cover  sixteen  by  thirty  inches. 

Uses* — As  a  protective,  and  to  hold  the  edges  of  slight  wounds  to- 
gether. This  plaster  cannot  be  used  when  moist  applications  must  be 
made.  Clean  wounds,  when  they  have  stopped  bleeding,  may  be  closed 
with  isinglass  plaster  and  collodion  applied  over  it,  when  healing  by  first 
intention  often  takes  place. 

This  plaster  is  often  spread  on  black  taffeta,  and  then  forms  the 
black  isinglass  plaster  which  is  much  used  for  ^'  beauty  spots,"  to  make 
a  fine  skin  appear  still  more  delicate  and  white  by  contrast  with  the 
black  spot,  or  to  call  attention  to  some  feature,  as  a  pretty  dimple,  etc. 

Ig^natia ;  IT.  S. 

Ignatia. 

Si.  Ignatius'^  Bean,  E.;  Ignaabohnen^  G.;  Fhe  de  8airU  Ignace^  Five 

IgaeuriquSy  F. 

Origin- — Strychnoe  Igyiatiiy  Bergius  {Loganiacece). 

Habitat* — Philippine  Islands. 

Part  used. — The  seeds. 

Detcription. — Irregularly  eggshaped,  angular,  about  thirty  milli- 
meters (1-1^  inch)  long,  brownish,  horny,  somewhat  translucent,  extremely 
hard  ;  fracture  granular  ;  light  brownish  within,  showing  a  cavity  con- 
taining the  embryo.     Odor  none  ;  taste  intensely  bitter. 

Constituents. — The  only  important  constituents  are  from  one-half 
to  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  etrychniney  and  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  brucine — both  alkaloids,  and  both  highly  poisonous. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  nux  vomica,  but  stronger. 
It  is  employed  almost  exclusively  for  the  preparation  of  strychnine. 

Dose* — 0.06  to  0.1  gram  (1  to  2  grains)  in  powder. 
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IGNATLE  AB8TRA0T0M ;  U.  S. 
Abstract  of  Ignatia.. 

Preparation* — See  the  Pharmaoopceia.  One  thousand  grams  (35 
ounces  120  gcains)  ignatia,  in  fine  powder,  will  gire  five  hundred  grains 
(17  ounoes  280  grains)  abstract.  This  will  require  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounoes)  alcohol  and  sixty  cubic  cen- 
timeters (2  fluidounces)  water  for  «Doistening,  and  nearly  as  much  more 
for  saturating  the  drug  preparatory  to  the  forty-eight  hours'  macersition. 
The  reserved  portion  will  measure  about  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
(34  fluidounces),  and  the  second  percolate  will,  after  evaporation  as  di- 
rected, measure  nearly  one  hundred  and  ^ghty  cubic  centimeters  (6  fluid- 
ounces). 

The  «ame  product  will  be  obtained  by  taking  the  fluid  extract  of 
ignatia,  adding  one-fourth  its  weight  of  powdered  sugar  of  milk,  and 
evaporating  spontaneously  to  dryness,  and  then  making  up  the  required 
total  weight  with  more  powdered  sugar  of  milk,  after  which  the  product 
is  to  be  finished  by  powdering  in  the  usual  way. 

DOSO* — About  three  to  six  centigrams  (^  to  1  grain). 

IGNATLE  EXTRAOTUM. 
ExTBACT  OF  Ignatia. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence. 

Brown.     Yield  about  ten  per  cent. 

Do8e« — 0.015  to  0.03  gram  (^  to  ^  grain),  three  times  daily,  to  be 
cautiously  increased. 

IGNATLE  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM. 
FuriD  ExTBACT  OP  Ignatia. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdu]>oi8 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menatruum  use  alcohol 

DosOa — 0.05  to  0.2  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  3  minims). 

IGNATIA  TINCTURA  ;  U.  S. 

Tincture  op  Ignatia. 

Mix  alcohol  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  eight  parts  by  weight  (or 
9f  parts  by  measure)  of  aloobol  to  each  part  of  water. 
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Moisten  any  oonv^enient  quantity  of  ignatia,  in  No.  60  powder,  with 
its  own  weight  of  the  above  menstruum,  and  macerate  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  pack  it  tij^htly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator  and  exhaust  the 
drug  with  the  same  menstruum  as  before  used.  Reserve  of  the  first 
percolate  as  much  as  nine  times  the  weight  of  the  drug  used.  Evapor- 
ate  the  second  percolate  to  the  weight  of  the  drug  used,  and  mix  that 
"with  the  first  percolate. 

Now  ascertain  how  much  dry  extract  is  contained  in  the  tincture 
by  evaporating  to  dryness  a  convenient  sample.  Then  dilute  the  whole 
tincture  so  that  there  shall  be  one  per  cent,  dry  extract  in  the  whole 
product. 

The  object  of  prescribing  that  the  amount  of  dry  extract  shall  be  as- 
certained and  adjusted  is  to  insure  a  uniform  product,  which  would 
otherwise  not  generally  be  obtained,  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  drug  will 
be  more  or  less  incomplete  unless  carefully  conducted. 

Good  ignatia  yields  more  than  ten  per  cent,  dry  extract  ;  but  as 
standardized  by  the  official  formula  the  uniformity  of  the  product  is 
insured,  and  the  finished  tincture  represents  one-tenth  its  weight  of  ig- 
natia of  fair  quality. 

« 

D0S6« — One  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  60  minims^. 

Ulicdmii ;  U.  S. 

Illicium. 

JUicii  .FhiCtuSf   Anisum  SteUatum — SCemanis,  G. ;    Badiane^   Anise 

HoUiy  F: ;  StjemaniSy  Sw. ;  Star  Anise, 

Origin. — Illicium  anisatumy  Loureiro  {MagnoliacecB), 

Habitat.— China,  Siam. 

Part  used.— The  fruit 

Description. — As  seen  in  the  illustrations,  it  consists  of  generally 
eight  carpels  arranged  in  a  star-shaped  whorl  around  a  central  axis, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  the  stalk.  Generally  some  of  the  carpels 
are  aborted,  and  the  drug  is  often  much  broken.  The  carpels  are  brown, 
have  straight  points,  and  are  open  at  the  upper  suture  exposing  the 
seeds.  The  seeds  are  flat,  oval,  shining,  brown.  Odor  like  that  of  anise  ; 
taste  sweetish,  aromatic 

Constituents. — Star  anise  contains  a  volatile  oil  which  is  chemi- 
cally identical,  and  practically  almost  identical,  with  the  volatile  oil  of 
anise.  The  carpels  contain  over  five  per  cent.,  and  the  seeds  nearly  two 
per  cent,  of  that  volatile  oil.  Besides,  there  is  nearly  three  per  cent, 
fixed  oil  in  the  carpels,  and  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  seeds. 
38 
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Adulterations. — The  fruit  of  lUicivnn  religiosum,  Siebold,  shown 
by  the  illustrations,  resembles  the  star  anise,  and  has  been  substitatecl 
for  it.  lUicium  reltgioaum  is  said  to  be  poisonous.  The  carpels  of  this 
fruit  are  more  rough,  Bbrirelled,  and  wrinkled,  and  have  a  beak  which  is 


Fioa  S09-S14.— niiriom  aiiiBtiun,  npper  Mul  lower  mxtaaa.  of  oompletaly  and  putial^ 
derelfiped  olaitflis  of  o^pela,  single  carpel  and  seed ;  all  naCnnJ  aiie. 

bent  upward.  The  o^or  is  faintly  aromatic,  clove-liWe,  and  the  taste  dis- 
sf^rceable,  somewhat  saline,  and  cards  mom- like.  The  fruit  is  smaller 
than  that  of  star  anise,  and  in  bulk  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  lighter 
in  color,  the  carpels  being  more  opened  so  as  to  expose  the  lighter-colored 
interior. 

The  constituents  of  the  fruit  of  TUicium  religioeum  (called  thiMmi 
fruit  ill  Japan  where  it  is  cultivated)  are  less  than  one-half  per  cent. 


FtOB.  81S-829.— niidom  religior 
oloater*  of  oupd 

volatile  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  a  crystalline  substance  called 
fikimin,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  in  glacial  acetic 
acid. 

Medicinal  Ub68> — Similar  to  those  of  anise  :  stimulant,  oarminA- 
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tive,  and  stomachic.  It  alao  enjoys  much  confidence  ax  a  remedy  in 
cAronic  bronchitis,  and  ia  so  ingredient  of  many  of  the  popular  pectoral 
teas. 

Dose^— 0.5  to  %  grams  (8  to  30  grainsy. 

Imperatoria. 

lUFBBATOBIA. 

TmperatoricB  Radix — Maeterwort  Root. 

Origin* — Imperatoria  ostruthium,  Lian€  { UmbeUiferce). 

Habitat. — Europe  and  North  America. 

Part  used. — The  rhizome. 

Description. — Knotty,  flattened,  marked  by  transverse  rings  and 
longitudinal  crinkles,  ex  tcrnally 
blackish-gray  or  grayisb-brown,  with 
soars  from  the  rootlets,  brownish-yel- 
low in  the  interior,  showing  numerous 
resin-ducts  in  the  bark  and  pith,  but 
none  in  the  thin  wood.  Odor  aro- 
matic ;  taste  pungent,  bitter.  The 
root  bears  some  reHemblance  to  aco- 
nite, and  has  been  found  as  an  adul- 
terant of  that  drug. 

Constituents.— From  one-fifth 
to  three-fourths  per  cent,  of  volatile 
oil  of  a  camphoraceous  txste.  Also 
resin,  and  a,  neutral  crystalline  prin* 
ciple  called  imperatorin  (peucedan- 
in),  which  is  odorless  and  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
yielding  a  solution  of  pungent  taste. 
Resembles  angelica. 

Medicinal    Uses.  —  A 
stimulant  in  atonic  dyspasia,  Jtatu- 
[ence,  colic,  etc.     Seldom  used. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grama  (15  to  30  grains)  in  infusion. 


o 


Fias.   S23-S95.- 


di«.     Ontljiu 

oatstook,  oatural 
tian  of  lootitocilE  *a&ked 


Imperatoria,  natural 
and  enlarged  leo- 


Indlgro. 

Indigo. 
Origin. — Several  species  of  Indig<ifera,  Linnd  {LeguminoBOB). 
Habitat.— India. 
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Description • — A  blue  coloring  matter  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
the  plants  by  treating  the  green  twigs  and  leaves  with  a  kind  of  fer- 
mentation  process.  Indigo  occurs  in  more  or  less  firm,  brittle  masses  of 
a  blue  to  a  purplish  color.  Inodorous  and  tasteless.  Good  indigo  is 
dry,  light,  floating  on  water,  and  gives  a  coppery  streak  when  scratched. 
Insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol. 

Varieties. — Bengal,  Guatemala,  Caracas,  Madras,  and  Manila  are 
all  found  in  our  market,  and  are  valued  in  the  order  as  here  named.  The 
trade  designation  ^'  Spanish  Float "  Indigo  is  sometimes  given  to  a  very 
light  friable  indigo,  which  is  considered  superior. 

Constituents* — Should  contain  from  seventy  to  ninety  per  cent, 
of  indigo-bltie  or  indigotin.  Poor  grades  contain  from  fifty  down  to 
twenty  per  cent. 

StUph-indigotic  cuddy  or  sulphate  of  indigo^  is  made  by  dissolving 
thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  finely  powdered  indigo  in  two  hundred  and  forty 
grams  (8  ounces)  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  which  requires  two  or  three  days' 
time.  It  is  then  a  blue  pasty  mass,  miscible  with  water,  forming /i^^'o? 
bhie.  Compounds  of  this  sulph-indigotic  acid  with  soda  and  potassa  are 
called  indigo-carmine. 

Used  only  as  a  coloring  agent  and  chemical  test-solution. 

Inflisa. 

Infusions, 
If^fh^sionen^  Aufgflsae,  G. ;  IHsaneSy  F. ;  Infusion^  Sp. ;  Infusioner^  Sw. 

Description* — Infusions  are  teas.  They  are  frequently  adminis- 
tered hot ;  but  are  also  used  cold.  Sometimes  they  are  mad«  with  cold 
water,  but  generally  with  boiling  water,  which  is  poured  upon  the  drug 
previously  properly  comminuted  or  bruised.  After  the  boiling  water 
has  been  added  the  vessel  in  which  the  infusion  is  being  made  must  not 
be  put  in  a  hot  place,  or  by  any  means  kept  hot ;  it  is  simply  to  be  set 
aside  to  cool  in  the  ordinary  house  temperature. 

The  drugs  from  which  infusions  are  preferably  made  are  those  of  a 
loose  texture  and  containing  substances  which  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
water,  but  which  would  be  injured  or  expelled  by  boiling.  Diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  anthelmintic,  and  laxative  or  cathartic  teas  and  draughts,  and 
demulcent  drinks,  are  the  most  common  infusions.  Purelv  bitter  stom* 
aohic  tonics  are  also  frequently  presented  in  the  form  of  infusions,  as, 
for  instance,  quassia,  and  occasionally  astringents. 

When  a  physician  prescribes  an  infusion  it  would  seem  that  there 
can  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.      Yet  the  improper  prao- 
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tice  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  of  substituting  fluid  extracts  mixed 
with  water  when  infusions  are  ordered.  Physicians  are  probably  not 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  practice  is  carried.  It  is  encouraged 
by  many  manufacturers  of  fluid  extracts,  who  publish  on  every  bottle 
formulse  for  preparing  infusions,  decoctions,  etc.,  from  the  fluid  extracts. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  properly  prepare  an  infusion,  and  that  is  to 
make  it  freshly  when  wanted  for  use,  and  to  make  it'  from  the  crude 
drug  with  water.  It  is  not  proper  even  to  prepare  concentrated  infv^ 
sions  and  keep  these  on  hand  for  dispensing  purposes,  preserved  by 
alcohol,  salicylic  acid,  or  other  agents.  The  number  of  infusions  that 
can  even  for  a  brief  period  of  time  be  kept  on  hand  without  change  or 
injury  is  extremely  limited.  A  mixture  of  a  fluid  extract,  or  a  tincture, 
or  a  "  concentrated  infusion,''  with  water,  is  an  essentially  different  thing 
from  a  freshly  prepared  tea  (infusion).  Neither  physician  nor  patient 
would  be  satisfied  with  an  old  tea,  or  one  preserved  with  alcohol,  or 
salicylic  acid.  Many  physicians  prize  infusion  of  digitalis,  or  infusion 
of  buchu,  above  any  other  preparations  of  these  drugs.  A  fluid  extract 
or  a  tincture  is  prepared  with  a  very  different  menstruum,  as  well  as  by 
a  radically  different  process  ;  and  a  concentrated  infusion  cannot,  by 
any  means,  be  preserved  so  as  to  retain  the  properties  of  the  freshly 
made  infusion,  and  least  of  all  by  adding  substances  to  which  there  may 
frequently  be  serious  therapeutical  objections.  If  it  is  proper  to  insist 
upon  nice  tests  of  purity  in  chemicals,  and  we  think  it  is,  then  consist- 
ency demands  that  we  should  be  equally  careful  in  regard  to  galenical 
preparations.  It  is  never  safe,  and  always  wrong,  to  suppose  that  one 
thing  will  answer  when  another  has  been  prescribed. 

Prdparation. — ^The  general  directions  for  the  preparation  of  infu- 
sions in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  are  as  follows : 

Put  thirty  grams  (1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug,  coarsely  com- 
minuted or  bruised,  together  with  three  hundred  grams  (10  fluidounces) 
of  boiling  water  into  a  suitable  vessel  provided  with  a  well-fitting  cover, 
and  let  it  stand  for  two  hours,  after  which  strain  the  infusion,  adding 
enough  boiling  water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the  final  product 
weigh  three  hundred  grams  (or  measure  10  fluidounces). 

Two  hours'  maceration  is  in  most  cases  altogether  unnecessary,  and 
in  some  instances  quite  objectionable.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  intended 
that  an  infusion  shall  contain  everything  that  can  be  dissolved  out  of 
the  drug  by  hot  water.  Otie-half  hour  is  amply  sufficient  as  a  general 
rule. 

Squire's  infusion  pot  (see  Fig.  326)  is  the  best  vessel  to  use  for  mak- 
ing infusions.  The  advantage  it  possesses  is  that  it  is  a  perfect  din- 
placement  apparatus.     The  prepared  drug  is  placed  in  the  perforated 
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ptrainer  fitted  into  the  top  of  the  mug  ;  enough  water  is  then  added  so 
that  its  ievel  stands  above  the  drug,  the  quantity  made  being  just  what 
tlie  infusion  pot  accommodates  properly  ;  the  vhole  apparatus  is  cov- 
ered and  set  aside  the  prescribed  period,  after  which  the  infusion  is 
poured  off  at  the  spout,  and  will  require  no  straining  if  the  drug  used 
was  free  from  powder  or  particles  small  enough  to  pass  through  the 


Fio.  S96. — Squire'i  Infiuion  Pol     C,  lid ;  D,  inner  vesnl  to  oonUin  the  dmg. 

perforations.     In  the  absence  of  Squire*s  infusion  pot  an  ordinary  flat* 
topped  white  jar  will  answer. 

I7ie  Strength  of  Infusione. — The  new  P harm aoopceia  contains  only 
fire  infusions,  aa  against  thirty-one  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870.  Two 
of  the  five  infusions  now  official,  viz.,  Infusum  Brayerte  and  Infusum 
Sennas  Compositum,  were  not  in  the  former  Pharmaoopceia.  The  other 
three — those  of  Cinchona,  Digitalis,  and  Wild  Cherry — are  nearly  the 
same  strength  as  the  same  infusions  of  1870.  Of  the  thirty-one  infu- 
sions in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  one — the  Infusion  of  Tai^-=-waa  made 
of  one  ounce  to  four  ounces  of  water  ;  one — Infusion  of  Taraxacum — 
was  made  from  one  ounce  drug  to  seven  and  one-half  ounces  finished 
product  ;  eleven  were  made  of  one  to  fifteen  ;  eleven  were  made  of  one 
to  thirty  ;  one  was  one  to  forty  ;  two  were  one  to  sixty  ;  one  was  one 
to  sixty-eight  ;  and  one  was  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  parts.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  strength  of  diiferent  infusions  varies  greatly. 
Other  infusions  are  used  which  are  made  of  strengths  differing  from 
either  or  all  of  these.  This  ia  not  mere  aooident.  The  proportions  to 
be  used  depend  chiefly  upon  the  character  of  the  drug,  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  exhausted,  the  taste  of  the  resulting  infusion,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  fact  that  no  general  rule,  no  uni- 
form proportional  strength  can  be  applied  is  proven  by  the  five  official 
exceptions  to  the  official  rule.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  official 
general  rule  as  to  strength  of  infusions  is  not  only  useless  but  may  cause 
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embarrassment  and  confusion.  The  rule  is  that  ^*  an  ordinary  infusion, 
the  strength  of  which  is  not  directed  by  the  physician  nor  specified  by 
the  PharmaoopoBia,  shall  be  prepared  "  so  that  one  hundred  parts  of  the 
finished  preparation  represent  ten  parts  of  the  drug.  A  "  caution  "  is 
appended  suggesting  that  ^Hhe  strength  of  infusions  of  energetic  or 
powerful  substances  should  be  specially  prescribed  by  the  physician." 
It  would  have  been  better  to  say  at  once  that  whenever  an  infusion  is 
prescribed  which  is  not  official  the  physician  should  specify  its  strength 
in  each  case.  The  fact  is,  that  physicians  very  frequently  prescribe  in- 
fusions without  specifying  the  strength,  whether  the  infusions  prescribed 
are  official  or  not,  and  without  reference  to  whether  they  are  '^  ordinary 
infusions  "  or  *^  infusions  of  energetic  or  powerful  substances."  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  a  uniform  interpretation  of  the  terms  '^  ordinary  " 
and  '^energetic  or  powerful "  in  this  case  would  be  hopeless,  we  believe 
that  even  the  most  ordinary  infusions  cannot  well  be  made  uniformly 
of  one  ounce  drug  to  ten  fluidounces  product.  Infusion  of  quassia  will 
hardly  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  an  ordinary  infusion,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  energetic  or  powerful  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Phar- 
macopceia  ;  but  if  a  physician  prescribes  infusion  of  quassia  without 
specifying  the  strength,  we  would  make  it  one  to  sixty,  as  in  the  old 
Pharmacopoeia,  rather  than  to  risk  making  it  six  times  that  strength 
under  the  general  rule,  not  because  any  harm  could  possibly  result  to 
the  patient,  but  because  we  are  sure  few,  if  any,  physicians  would  want 
to  give  a  ten  per  cent,  infusion  of  quassia.  The  same  remarks  would 
apply  to  infusion  of  capsicum  and  infusion  of  cloves.  On  the  whole  the 
rule  should  not  have  been  made.  We  recommend  to  the  pharmacist  to 
refer  to  the  ''  Companion  "  in  all  cases  where  any  doubt  exists,  unless 
he  can  consult  the  writer  of  the  prescription. 

Infusions  mctde  by  Percolation. — Infusion  of  cinchona  and  infusion 
of  wild  cherry  are  made  by  cold  percolation. 


Znlialationefl. 

Inhalations. 

Inhalations  are  used  for  the  treatment  of  affections  of  the  broncho- 
pulmonary mucous  membranes.  Chloroform,  ether,  nitrous  oxide,  and 
other  ansBsthetics  are  given  in  this  manner.  Some  solid  substances, 
as  iodine  and  iodoform,  may  be  converted  into  vapor  by  heat  and  in- 
haled. But  the  most  frequent  method  of  administering  medicines  by 
inhalation  is  by  means  of  the  steam  spray  apparatus  or  atomizer.  In 
Fig.  327  we  illustrate  an  apparatus  of  this  kind.  It  consists  of  a  boiler 
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of  silver,  «to. ;  or  antiseptio  solations,  as  of  creosote,  tar,  carbolio,  borio, 
or  salicylic  acids,  may  be  employed  in  this  manner. 

The  simplest  form  of  inhaling  apparatus  (Fig.  329)  is  one  consisting 
of  a  bottle  with  a  cork  through  which  two  tubes  are  passed,  one 
of  which  dips  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
bottle,  while  the  other  only  passes  through  the  cork.  To  the  latter  is 
attached  a  tube  with  mouthpiece.  This  apparatus  may  easily  and 
cheaply  be  improvised.  The  medicines  which  can  be  used  in  this  appa^ 
ratus  are  such  as  may  be  converted  into  a  vapor  by  being  mixed  with 
warm  water. 

The  smoking  of  stramonium  leaves,  or  of  paper  saturated  with  nitre, 
in  asthma,  is  also  a  form  of  inhalation. 

INSUFFLATION 

differs  but  little  from  inhalation,  except  that  the  medicines  are  in  the 
form  of  powder  instead  of  in  the  form  of  spray  ;  and  the  blowing  or 
dusting  of  iodoform  or  boric  acid  upon  wounds  or  into  abscesses,  etc.,  is 
similar  to  insufflation. 

Xadeotiones. 

Injections. 

Injections  consist  in  the  introduction  of  fluid  or  semifluid  substances 
into  various  natural  or  pathological  cavities  or  canals  of  the  body  by 
means  of  a  syringe. 

When  made  into  the  rectum  they  are  termed  enemataf  and  are  de- 
scribed  under  that  title  in  this  book. 

Different  forms  of  apparatus  are  employed  for  injections,  one  of  the 
most  useful  being  the  fountain  syringe,  consisting  of  a  vessel,  to  the 
bottom  of  which  a  rubber  tube,  with  appropriate  nozzle,  is  connected, 
and  when  this  vessel  is  elevated  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  fluid 
forces  the  latter  into  the  cavity  to  be  injected.  By  elevating  or  lower- 
ing the  vessel,  greater  or  less  pressure  may  be  exercised  as  desired.  All 
air  should  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the  tube  before  the  nozzle  is  in- 
troduced. 

The  old-fashioned  piston  syringes,  requiring  the  assistance  of  an  at- 
tendant for  rectal  or  vaginal  injections,  have  g^ne  entirely  out  of  use. 

Iryections  are  frequently  made  into  the  urethra  or  bladder  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  out  these  organs  or  to  apply  local  medications.  In- 
jections into  the  bladder  are  besit  made  through  a  double  catheter  (Fig. 
330),  one  arm  of  the  catheter  being  connected  to  the  rubber  tube  of  a 
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fountain  syringe,  and  when  all  air  is  expelled  from  the  tube  and  cathe- 
ter the  latter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  the  current  of  fluid  al- 
lowed to  run.  The  bladder  will  then  be  washed  out  thoroughly,  the 
water  or  medicated  fluid  escaping  through  the  other  arm  of  the  catheter. 


Fio.  SaO.— Double  Current  Catheter. 

By  refilling  the  vessel,  as  its  contents  run  out,  any  desirable  quantity  of 
fluid  may  be  caused  to  flow  through  the  bladder. 

Vaginal  injections  are  made  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception 
that  a  vagifftil  nozzle  is  used  instead  of  the  double  catheter,  and  the  pa- 
tient sits  over  a  bucket  or  chamber  vessel  and  allows  the  fluid  to  escape 
through  the  vagina  itself.  The  vaginal  nozzle  is  usually  provided  with 
an  opening  at  the  end,  but  as  some  of  the  fluid  may  be  thrown  through 
this  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  when  it  may  give  rise  to 
uterine  colic  or  inflammation,  it  is  better  to  obtain  such  nozzles  as  are 
only  provided  with  lateral  openings. 

A  hvJb  ayringey  in  which  the  fluid  is  forced  into  the  vaginal  cavity 
by  the  compression  of  a  rubber  bulb,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  tires  the  patient  too  much.  By  having  a  second  bulb  between  the 
suction  or  force  bulb  and  the  nozzle,  a  steady  stream  of  fluid  may  be 
thrown. 

Urethral  ir^ections  (male)  are  best  made  with  a  syringe  having  a 
conical  end  and  not  a  long  nozzle.  By  pressing  the  end  of  such  a 
syringe  into  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  latter  may  be  tightly  closed 
and  the  fluid  forced  into  the  urethra,  distending  it  fully. 

This  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  with  plain  tepid  water,  so 
as  to  remove  all  mucus  or  pus  from  the  urethra  before  the  medicated 
fluid  is  forced  into  the  canal,  where  it  should  be  held  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  by  closing  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  with  the  finger. 

Injections  of  sweet  oil  into  the  urethra  will  often  facilitate  the  in* 
troduction  of  an  exploring  sound  or  bougie  in  urethral  strictures. 

Injections  are  also  made  into  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear,  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  or  into  pathological  cavities,  abscesses,  sinuses,  etc., 
for  cleansing  purposes. 

Injections  have  been  made  into  the  pleural  cavity  in  various  affec- 
tions, and  even  tuberculous  cavities  in  the  lungs  have  been  washed  out 
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by  injections.    Canals  made  by  penetrating  foreign  bodies,  as  by  bullets, 
bayonets,  etc.,  are  also  kept  clean  by  these  means. 

JTie  nasal  douche^  which  is  now  so  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  un- 
fortunately too  frequent  and  often  very  intractable  catarrhal  affections, 
is  a  form  of  injection  made  with  some  form  of  fountain  syringe,  letting 
a  current  of  water  run  into  one  nostril  and  out  at  the  other.  The  pa- 
tient should  throw  the  head  well  forward,  open  the  mouth  and  not  in- 
hale through  the  nose,  so  that  the  soft  palate  closes  against  the  fauces. 
Injections  into  the  nose  should  at  first  consist  only  of  tepid  water,  until 
the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  the  procedure. 

Nourishing  ir^ecCians,  or  introduction  of  liquid  food  into  the  stomach 
through  a  tube  may  become  necessary  in  certain  diseases  of  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  or  cesophagus,  or  in  insane  who  refuse  to  eat  or  drink.  This  is 
a  Tery  simple  proceeding,  the  head  of  the  patient  being  thrown  back 
the  oesophageal  tube  is  easily  slipped  on  into  the  stomach,  and  the 
liquid  poured  in  through  a  funnel,  and  the  tube  is  then  withdrawn. 

It  is  not  unusual  now  to  wash  out  the  stomach  in  chronic  dyspepsia 
or  ulceration,  which  may  be  done  by  introducing  the  tube  as  already 
explained,  and  distending  the  stomach  moderately  by  filling  in  water 
through  a  funnel  ;  then  by  bending  the  external  end  of  the  tube  down- 
ward it  can  be  made  to  act  as  a  siphon  and  the  stomach  be  completely 
emptied,  and  this  process  of  alternately  filling  and  emptying  may  be  re- 
peated until  the  stomach  is  thoroughly  cleansed.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment may  also  be  used  in  sarcina  ventriculiy  or  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

SUBCUTANEOUS  INJECTIONS 

consist  in  the  introduction  of  substances  under  the  skin.  They  are  made 
by  means  of  subcutaneous  injection  syringes,  which  are  provided  with 
hollow  needles  or  nozzles.  The  syringes  are  usually  graduated  in  min- 
ims, so  that  any  desirable  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  used. 

The  syringe  is  filled  to  the  required  extent,  and  the  needle  then  fas- 
tened to  it ;  the  point  is  held  upward  and  the  piston  carefully  and  slowly 
pushed  in  until  all  air  is  expelled  from  the  instrument.  A  fold  of  the 
skin  is  then  taken  up,  and  the  needle  quickly  pushed  through  the  skin 
into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and  the  liquid  slowly  injected. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  no  injury  is  inflicted  on  a  vessel  or  nerve. 
The  injection  of  fluid  or  air  directly  into  a  vein  is  sometimes  accompa- 
nied by  alarming  or  even  dangerous  symptoms.  The  injection  in  the 
region  about  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  or  in  the  small  of  the 
back,  is  least  liable  to  be  followed  by  disagreeable  results  ;  but  it  must 


not  be  forgotten  that  the  local  irritation  produced  bj  the  remedy  used 
may  produce  inflammations  and  abscesses. 

Care  should  be  taken,  of  course,  not  to  employ  the  same  needle  in 
syphilitic  and  nou-sypbilitio  patients. 

Various  remedies,  as  curare,  morphioe,  atropine,  strychnine,  alcohol, 
ether,  ammonia,  quinine,  corrosive  aublimate,  etc,  have  been  employed 
in  this  manner,  and  as  the  action  of  the  remedy  when  thus  given  is  very 
prompt  and  energetic,  considerably  smaller  doses  must  be  given  than 
when  the  medicine  is  to  be  swallowed. 

The  el^ects  produced  by  subcutaneous  injections  are  local  as  well  as 
general.  They  are  indicated  when  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  action 
of  a  remedy  as  promptly  as  possible,  as  when  we  give  atropine  in  threat- 
ened failure  of  the  heart's  action,  or  apomorphia  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of 
poisoning  ;  when  we  wish  to  combine  a  decided  local  effect  with  the 
systemic  effect,  as  in  injections  of  morphia  in  neuralgia,  or  of  strychnia 
in  local  paralysis  ;  or  finally,  when  the  introduction  of  the  remedy  into 
the  stomach  is  impossible,  on  account  of  persistent  vomiting  or  mechani- 
cal obstruction,  as  lock-jaw,  hydrophobia,  etc.,  or  by  the  refusal  of  the 
patient  to  take  medicines. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  preparations  which 
may  be  given  in  subcutaneous  injection  : 

APOMOBPHINE. 

Dissolve  one  part  of  hydrochlorate  of  apomorphioe  in  one  hundred 
parts  of  distilled  water  (or  0.1  gram  in  10  cubic  centimeters — 1  grain  in 
100  minims). 

Dose  of  this  solution  0.3  to  0.5  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  8  minims). 


AB8EKIC. 

Mix  one  part  of  Fowler's  solution  with  four  parts  of  distilled  water 
(or  1  cubic  centimeter  with  i  cubic  centimeters — 15  minims  with  60 
minims). 

Dose  of  this  solution  0.6  to  1  cubic  oentimeter  (8  to  15  minims). 

ATBOPINK    ' 

Dissolve  one  part  of  sulphate  of  atropine  in  five  hundred  parts  of 
distilled  water  (or  0.01  gram  in  5  cubic  centimeters — ^  grain  iu  80 
minims). 

Dose  of  this  solution  0.3  to  1  oubic  centimeter  (6  to  15  minims),  the 
larger  doses  with  extreme  caution. 
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ATROPINE  AND  MORPHINE  COMBINED. 

Dissolve  one  part  of  sulphate  of  atropine  and  four  parts  of  sulphate 
of  morphine  in  five  hundred  parts  of  distilled  water  (or  0.015  gram  atro- 
pine sulphate  and  0.06  gram  morphine  sulphate  in  7.5  cubic  centimeters 
water — ^  grain  atropine  sulphate  and  1  grain  morphine  sulphate  in  125 
minims  water). 

Dose  of  this  solution  0.3  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  15  minims),  the 
larger  doses  with  extreme  caution. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

Dissolve  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
parts  of  water  (or  0.1  gram  in  12  cubic  centimeters — 1  grain  in  120 
minims). 

NoTB. — Instead  of  diiitiUed  water  a  mlxtaze  of  one  part  of  glyoerin  with  three 
parts  of  water  is  preferred  by  some. 

D086  of  this  solution  0.5  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (8  to  15  minims). 

CURARE  (Wooraba). 

Dissolve  one  part  of  curare  in  one  hundred  parts  of  distilled  water 
(or  0.1  gram  in  10  cubic  centimeters — 1  grain  in  100  minims). 

Dose  of  this  solution  0.3  to  1.3  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  20  minims), 
the  larger  doses  with  extreme  caution. 

ETHER. 
Dose* — One  cubic  centimeter  (15  minims),  repeated  as  indicated. 

EXTRACT  OF  ERGOT. 

Dissolve  one  part  of  extract  of  ergot  in  six  parts  of  water  (or  1  gram 
extract  in  6  cubic  centimeters  water — 15  grains  extract  in  90  minims 
water.) 

Well-made  fluid  extract  of  ergot  may  be  injected  without  dilution. 

Dose  of  this  solution  0.3  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (5  to  30  minims). 

MORPHINE. 

Dissolve  one  part  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  in  twenty  parts  of 

glycerin  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  when  solution  is  effected  add  twenty 

parts  of  distilled  water  (or  0.5  gram  in  10  cubic  centimeters  each  of 

glycerin  and  water-— 4  gprains  in  80  minims  each  of  glycerin  and  water). 

NoTB.— This  Bolntion  keeps  welL 

Dose  of  this  solution  0.8  to  0.6  cubio  oentimeter  (5  to  10  minims). 


Or,  diBsolve  one  part  of  tartrate  of  morphine  in  aixty  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water  (or  0.1  in  6  cubic  centimeters — 1  grain  in  60  minima). 

Note.— If  the  taitrat*  oaimat  be  obtained  the  ealphate  maj  b«  naed  iuitead  is 
the  iame  propoitioiia 

DoS8  of  this  solution  0.3  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  15  minima). 

QtJININE. 
Dissolve  one  part  of  bisulphate  of  quinine  in  three  parts  of  distilled 
water  and  add  three  parts  of  glycerin  (or  1  gram  in  3  cubic  centimeters 
each  of  g-lycerin  and  water — 15  grains  in  45  minims  each  of  glycerin 
and  water). 

Doss  of  this  solution  0.5  to  S  grams  (8  to  30  minims). 
HOTK. — Hciok  inaaufactiires  and  Bella  a  preparation  of  qninme  nndsT  the  name 
of  "  Qninla  BimnriBtlca  CarbamidatB,"  which  is  eipecially  fittad  for  BnbcnLtBiieotta 

injeotioo,  belDg  very  aolable  and  alao  noirritating.    Dobs 0.8  to  O.B  gram  (fi  to  B 

firaiiu). 

8TEY0HNINE. 

Dissolve  one  part  of  sulphate  of  strychnine  in  two  hundred  and  fifty 
parts  of  distilled  water  (or  0.1  gram  in  %5  cubic  centimeters — 1  grain  in 
250  minims). 

Dose  of  this  solution  0.3  to  0.5  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  8  minims). 

Inula  I  U.  8. 

Inula. 

ImilcB  Radix,  Radix  Hdenii — Alantvntrzd,  ffdenenvntrzd,  G. ;  Racine 

d'aunee,  Aun^  Commune,  F. ;  Alanderot,  Sw. ;  ^Hecampane. 

Origin. — XntUa  Selenium,  Linn4  {ComposUcs). 

Habitat.— Europe  and  North  America. 

Part  used.— The  root. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacoposia,  page  185.  Sliced  as  it 
occurs  in  the  market,  the  drug  is  made  up  of  disks  and  irregular  pieces 
(split  lengthwise),  externally  grayish-brown,  internally  whitish,  fleshy, 
full  of  resin  cells.  Odor  aromatic,  peculiar  ;  taste  bitter,  aromatic.  Old 
roots  are  tough,  almost  inert.  The  drug  must  oonsist  of  young,  sound 
root,  of  good  light  color,  and  aromatic  odor. 

Constituents. —  Volatile  oil  and  rettn,  to  which  the  odor  and  taste 
are  due  ;  also  a  crystallizable  substance  called  helenin,  a  quantity  of 
bitter  extractive,  and  a  large  quantity  (from  twenty  to  forty-four  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  season  and  the  age  of  the  drug,  young  roota  ool- 
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lected  in  the  autumn  containing  the  most)  of  inidin^  a  peculiar  yariety 
of  starch  which  is  also  found  in  taraxacum  and  in  a  number  of  other 
drugs,  and  which  is  not  colored  blue  by  iodine.  It  has  the  same  com- 
position as  starch,  and  resembles  it  in  some  respects,  but  unlike  starch  it 
dissolves  perfectly  to  a  clear  solution  in  three  times  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing water,  depositing  again  on  cooling. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Elecampane  is  stimulant  and  tonio,  and  is 
mainly  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  dt/spepsia,  chronic  ptdmanary 
troubles,  and  in  menstrual  derangements. 

Dose* — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains),  in  infusion. 

lodofommin ;  IT.  S. 

Iodoform. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  186.  Very 
small  lemon-yello^  brilliant  crystals,  of  a  heavy  penetrating  odor,  re- 
minding of  iodine  and  saffron. 

The  odor  of  iodoform  is  so  penetrating  and  persistent  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  guard  carefully  against  exposing  other  substances,  and  also 
implements,  to  an  atmosphere  charged  with  iodoform  vapor  or  against 
contact  with  this  chemical.  When  iodoform  has  been  weighed  on  the 
scales  the  latter  must  be  immediately  and  carefully  cleaned. 

Iodoform  readily  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air.  It  must  be  kept  in 
tightly  closed  bottles,  and  in  a  cool  place. 

The  solubility  of  iodoform  in  ether  furnishes  a  good  indication  of  its 
purity. 

To  powder  iodoform, 'triturate  it  with  sufficient  strong  ether  to  form  a 
thin  paste,  and  then  continue  the  trituration  until  the  ether  has  evapo- 
rated, when  the  iodoform  will  remain  as  an  impalpable  powder.  It  is 
often  applied  externally  in  this  form. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Internally  this  substance  has  been  used  to  allay 
pain  in  neuralgia,  cancer,  etc.  Externally  it  is  much  used  as  an  antisep- 
tic application  to  surgical  wounds.  Also  to  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  and 
indolent  ulcers,  gangrene,  buboes,  etc.  It  may  be  dusted  on  the  parts 
by  means  of  an  insect-powder  gun  or  a  pepper-box,  or  applied  in  solu- 
tion or  ointment. 

Iodoform  poisoning  has  occurred  from  absorption  of  the  substance 
from  large  wounded  surfaces.  Various  methods  have  been  used  to  dis- 
guise the  offensive  odor  of  iodoform,  such  as  mixing  with  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, eucalyptus,  etc.,  but  without  much  success. 

Dose  for  internal  use,  0.05  to  0.2  gram  (1  to  3  grains)  three  times 
a  day,  in  coated  pills. 


IODOFORM  PAINT. 
Put  two  gT&me  (30  gr&ins)  iodoform  into  &  wide-mouthed  bottle  with 
ten  grftms  {3^  fluidracbms)  strong  ether,  and  keep  it  tightly  corked.    A 
saturated  solution  of  iodoform  is  tbua  obtained,  which  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  canielVhair  peacil. 

lODHnZED  lODOFOBM  PAINT. 
Put  two  grams  (30  grains)  iodoform  and  two  grams  iodine  into  a . 
wide-moutbed  bottle  with  twenty  grams  (about  7  fluidrachms)   strong 
ether.     Used  as  iodoform  paint  (see  above). 

IODOFORM!  ITNGUENTUM;  U.S. 

loDOFORH   OraniKNT. 

Mix  four  grams  (|  ounce)  iodoform  and  thirty-six  grams  (1^  ounce) 
bensoinated  lard. 

lodunt ;  n.  8. 

loDINB. 

lodinium,  Phar.  1870. 

Description  and  Test8> — See  the  Phsrmacopceia,  page  186.  Pur- 
plish-black,  crystalline  plates  of  a  graphite-like  metallic  lustre.  Odor 
strong,  heavy,  characteristic  ;  taste  very  acrid.  The  bottle  containing 
it  is  always  filled  with  a  violet  gas.  Strikes  a  blue  color  with  starch 
paste;  but  to  produce  this  reaction  the  iodine  most  be  used  in  very 
small  quantity,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  form  of  the  o£Gcisl  test-solution  of 
iodine. 

Must  be  kept  in  bottles  with  well-fitting  glass  stoppers,  and  in  a 
cool  place. 

Iodine  frequently  contains  moisture,  and  sometimes  in  very  large 
quantity.  This  is  detected  by  dissolving  it  in  chloroform,  with  which 
pure  iodine  makes  a  clear  solution,  but  when  moisture  is  present  a  tur- 
bid one. 

Spots  from  iodine  on  the  skin  are  readily  removed  with  ammonia  or 
with  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 

Medicinal  Uteti — Iodine  is  a  valuable  alterative  and  disoutient. 
It  is  given  internally  and  used  externally  to  cause  the  absorption  of 
morbid  growths  and  swtUinga. 

It  is  especially  useful  in  affections  of  the  glands,  producing  absorp- 
tion of  eniarfftd  gkutdt,  goitre,  tcrojhilout  enlargement,  eto. ;  but  ft 
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must  be  used  with  caution,  as  it  may  also  cause  the  absorption  of  the 
testicles  or  niammse. 

In  intermittent  fever  it  has  produced  cures  even  after  quinine  had 
failed.  For  this  purpose  the  tincture  is  given  in  doses  of  0.3  to  1 
cubic  centimeter  (5  to  15  minims),  largely  diluted  in  water,  with  enough 
of  iodide  of  potassium  to  maintain  solution. 

In  ayphilia  iodine  is  a  most  valuable  remedy,  especially  in  the  ter- 
tiary stages,  the  affections  of  the  bones,  gummatay  etc.  ;  also  in  the  af- 
fections of  the  nervous  system  depending  on  this  disease. 

In  chronic  lead-poisoning  iodine  eliminates  lead  from  the  system. 

It  is  applied  externally  in  erysipelas,  glandular  swellingSy  many  cu- 
taneoiu  affections,  enlarged  or  ir^flanied  joints ;  locally  to  enlarged  ton- 
Ma,  inflamed  cervix  tUeri,  and  as  an  injection  into  the  sac  of  hydrocele, 
spina  bifida,  fistxdas,  sinuses,  and  indolent  abscesses. 

Dose. — About  0.015  gram  (^  grain),  in  tincture  or  solution,  with 
iodide  of  potassium  and  water.     Generally  given  in  the  form  of  iodides. 

Toxic  EfFectSa — Excessive  doses  produce  the  effects  of  an  irritant 
poison,  causing  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Starch 
should  be  given  freely  as  an  antidote,  but  emetics  must  also  be  given, 
as  the  iodide  of  starch  is  not  insoluble,  but  only  milder  in  its  action 
than  pure  iodine. 

When  given  for  some  length  of  time,  iodine  and  iodides  produce  a 
peculiar  condition  termed  iodisni,  which  shows  itself  by  general  indis* 
position,  coryza,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  frontal  headache, 
and  an  eruption  which  sometimes  has  been  mistaken  for  syphilitic  skin 
affection. 

This  condition  must  be  combated  by  withdrawing  the  remedy  and 
administering  bitter  tonics,  ordering  baths,  etc. 

lODATUM  COLLODIUM. 

loDiNizED  Collodion. 

Dissolve  two  grams  (30  grains)  iodine  in  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  col- 
lodion. • 

lOD ATUM  AMYLUM ;  U.  S. 

Iodized  Staboh. 

Triturate  five  grams  (77  grains)  iodine  with  a  little  distilled  water 
until  reduced  to  powder.  Then  add  gradually  ninety-five  grams  (3 
ounces  154  grains)  starch.  Continue  the  trituration  until  the  whole 
mixture  assumes  a  uniform  blackish-blue  color.  Dry  it  at  not  above 
40**  C.  (104°  F.),  and  then  rub  it  into  fine  powder. 
39 


Should  be  preserved  in  glass-Btoppered  viala. 

It  is  not  ft  chemical  cambi nation,  or  a  very  imperfect  and  indefinite 
one.     Contains  five  per  cent,  iodine. 

Has  been  ^ven  in  doses  of  one  ounce  three  times  a  day,  but  the 
usual  dosea  should  be  much  smaller.     It  is  very  seldom  used. 

lODIDUM  SULPHURIS;  U.S. 
Iodide  of  Sulphub. 
Preparation,  Description,  and  Tests. — See  the  Ph&rmacopoaia, 
page  314. 

Used  externally  in  varioiis  ekin  ditetuet  as  an  alterative  application. 

lODI  LINIMENTUM;  B. 
Iodine  LiNiifSKT. 
Dissolve  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  S30  grains)   iodine,  forty 
grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  iodide  of  potassium,  and  twenty  grams  (308 
grains)  camphor  in  enough  reotified  spirit   to  make  one  liter  (34  fluid- 
ounces)  of  finished  product. 

Stimulant  and  discutient  embrocation. 

lODI  LIQUOR  COMPOSITUS ;  U.  S. 
CoMPODND  Solution  of  Iodimb. 
lAguor  lodinii  Compontia,  Pbar.,  1870 — IJugota  SohOion. 
Dissolve  five  grams  (77  grains)  iodine  and  ten  graros  (154  grains) 
iodide  of  potassium  in  eighty-five  grams  (3  ounces)  distilled  water. 
Must  be  kept  In  well-corked  or  glass-stoppered,  bottles. 
This  is  the  form  in  which  iodine  is  most  frequently  administered  in- 
ternally when  given  alone.     Used  also  for  external  application. 

DoSBi — 0.3  to  0.5  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  8  drops)  in  aweetened 
water.  . 

lODI  TINCTUBA ;  U.  S. 

TlNCTTBE    OF   loDIKE. 

Triturate  eight  grams  (131  grains)  iodine  with  a  small  quantity  of 
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Unless  the  iodine  is  powdered  and  its  solution  aided  by  digestion,  it 
requires  several  days  to  make  the  tincture. 

Used  for  external  application  in  cases  of  glandular  atoeUingSy  ery- 
sijpelasj  ringvoormy  etc. 

lODI  TINCTURA  DECOLORATA. 
Decolorized  Tinctubb  of  Iodine. 

Dissolve  forty  grams  (1  ounce  18(f  grains)  iodine  in  three  hundred 
and  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (13  fluidounces)  alcohol.  Add  ninety 
cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  stronger  water  of  ammonia,  and  let 
the  mixture  stand  in  the  light  for  four  weeks. 

The  preparation  contains  ethyl  iodide,  iodide  of  ammonium,  etc 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  bottle  so  long  as  it  contains 
any  sediment,  as  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  liable  to  be  formed,  which  is  a 
very  violently  explosive  compound  even  when  wet. 

This  decolorized  tincture  of  iodine  is  better  than  that  of  the  German 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  contains  sulphate  of  sodium,  etc. 

Prof.  Charles  O.  Curtman,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  prepares  this  tincture 
by  adding  the  water  of  ammonia  to  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  then 
adding  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  which  produces  decoloration  al- 
most instantly. 

For  cosmetic  reasons  this  tincture  is  often  preferred  to  the  ordinary 
tincture  of  iodine,  which  latter  is  probably  more  active. 

lODI  UNGUENTUM;  U.  S. 

Iodine  Ointmekt. 

Triturate  four  grams  (52  grains)  iodine  and  one  gram  (15j-  grains) 
iodide  of  potassium  with  twcr  grams  (^  fluidrachm)  water  until  dissolved, 
and  afterward  with  ninety-three  grams  (3  ounces  123  grains)  benzoin- 
ated  lard  until  thoroughly  mixed. 

lODI  VAPOR;  B. 

Inhaxation  of  Iodine. 

Use  four  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidrachm)  tincture  of  iodine  and 
thirty-two  cubic  centimeters  (I  fluidounoe)  water,  applying  gentle  heat 
to  the  mixture  to  vaporize  the  iodine. 


Ipecacnanha ;  TT.  S. 

Ipecac. 
Jpecoffuanhw  Radix — Srechtourxd,  Buknevrzd,  G. ;   Racine  Bri»ili- 
enne,  F.  ;  Ipecacuana,  B^uguiUo,  Sp,;  Krdkrot,  8w.  ' 

Origin. —  CephaSlis  Ipecacuanha,  A.  Richard  (Rubiacea). 
Habitat. — Brazil.     Imported  from  Rio. 
Part  used.— TLe  root. 

Description.— From  ten  to  twenty  centimeters  (2  to  4  inches)  lon^, 
and  about  four  millimeters  (^  inch)  in  diameter.  Has  the 
appearance  of  being  made  up  of  transverse  rings  ("  annu- 
lated ")  separated  by  deep  fissures  here  and  there.  The 
dust  of  the  drug  (in  powdering)  is  Tery  irritating  to  the 
respiratory  organs. 

Tests. — -A  good  drug  consists  of  only  the  plump  middle 
portions  of  the  roots,  has  distinct  rings,  and  a  bark  which  is 
at  least  as  thick  as  the  diameter  of  the  wood.  Pieces  with 
a  smooth  bark  are  to  be  rejected. 

Constituents. — From   one-third  to  three-fourths  per 

cent,  emetine,  contained  in  the  root-bark.     This  is  an  alka- 

Fid  331  —  ^'^''^  which  when  pure  is  white,  amorphous,  soluble  in  alcohol, 

Ipooaonanhi,  also,  though  less  readily,  soluble  in  water,  inodorous,  bitter. 

In  the  drug  it  is  combined  with  ipecacuanhic  acid.     Besides, 

ipecac  contains  about  thirty  per  cent,  starch,  four  per  cent,  sugar,  and 

traces  of  a  volatile  oil  of  nauseous  odor. 

FALSE  IPECACUAMHA  BOOTS. 

Striated  ipecac,  obtained  from  J^ckotria  emetica,  Linn4,  has  no 
transverse  rings,  but  the  thick  bark  is  divided  in  sections  of  irregular 
lengths  by  fissures.     It  is  dark  purplish-brown, 

Und'ulated  ipecac,  from  Bic/iardg07iia  scahra,  St.  Hilatre,  has  indis- 
tinct, if  any,  rings  and  fissures.     It  is  gray. 

WTiite  ipecac,  from  lonidium  Ipecacuanha,  Vent.,  is  whitish  or  pale 
brownish-yellow,  and  has  no  rings  ;  the  wood  is  thick,  yellowish, 

IS^one  of  these  false  ipecacuanhas  are  met  with  in  the  American 
market. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Ipecac  is  a  safe  and  efficient  emetic,  very  fre- 
quently employed.  It  is  a  special  emetic,  acting  only  after  absorption, 
and,  therefore,  rather  tardy  in  its  effects,  on  which  account  it  is  inap- 
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In  large  doses  it  sometimes  acts  as  a  purgative.  In  small  doses  it 
is  simply  nauseant,  and,  like  other  nauseants,  produces  increased  expec- 
toration and  perspiration. 

Ipecac  is  much  used  in  bronchial  &nd  pulmonary  affections,  in  fevers 
klone  or  in  combination  with  opium,  in  dysentery y  and  in  some  cases  of 
vomiting^  as  in  vomiting  of  jpregnancy,  of  drunkards^  etc. 

Dose. — As  an  emetic,  one  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains).  As  a 
nauseant,  0.05  to  0.10  gram  (1  to  2  grains)  at  short  intervals.  In  dys- 
entery a  dose  of  four  to  five  grams  (60  to  75  grains)  is  sometimes  given, 
to  affect  the  stools.  Vomiting  is  prevented  by  giving  it  nearly  dry  and 
keeping  the  patient  perfectly  quiet  in  the  recumbent  position.  If  ne- 
cessary the  administration  of  this  drug  may  be  preceded  by  a  dose  of 
morphine  or  bitter  almond  water. 

IPEOAOUANHJE  ET  OPII  PULVIS;  U.  S. 

POWDBB  OF  IpSCAC   AKD   OfIUM. 

Dover*s  Potoder, 
See  title  "Opii  et  Ipecacuanhse  Pulvis.** 

IPECACUANHA  ET  OPH  SYETJPUS. 
Syeuf  of  Ifkcac  and  Ofium. 
See  title  '^  Opii  et  Ipecacuanhse  Syrupus." 

IPECACUANHA  ET  OPII  TINCTUEA ;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBB    OF   IpEcAj   AIO)   OfIUM. 

See  title  ^'Opii  et  Ipecacuanhas  Tinctura.'' 

IPECACUANHA  EXTEACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Eztbact  of  Ipbcacuanha. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  U.  S.  fiuidounces). 

Moisten  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  ipecac,  in 
No.  80  powder,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (7^  fluid- 
ounces)  alcohol.  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with 
menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Percolate  with  alcohol  until 
exhausted.  Distil  off  the  alcohol,  discontinuing  the  distillation  when 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (8^  fiuidounces)  remains  in  the 
still.  To  this  remainder  add  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluid- 
ounces)  of  water.  Evaporate  the  mixture  to  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  cubic  centimeters  (12f  fiuidounces)  ;  let  it  cool,  and  then  filter  it. 
Wash  the  precipitated  resin  left  on  the  filter  by  pouring  a  little  water 


upon  it  until  the  washings  psas  through  tasteless.  Mix  the  filtnte  and 
the  washings,  and  then  evaporate  the  whole  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  oentiineters  (S^  fluidouDCes).  Let  cool,  and  then  add  enough  al- 
cohol to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeten  {17 
fluidounces). 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  fluid  extract  represents  one  gram  of 
ipecac  ;  one  fluidounoe  represents  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  two- 
thirds  grains,  and  one  fluidrachm  nearly  fifty-seven  grains. 

This  new  preparation  is  an  excellent  one,  cootaining  all  the  virtues 
of  the  drug  and  mixing  clear  with  water  or  syrup. 

Dots. — As  an  emetic,  one  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  min- 
ims) ;  as  au  expectorant,  0.1  to  0.S5  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  4  minims). 

IPECACUANHA  INFUSUM. 
Infcsion  of  Ipecac. 
From  ten  grams  (about  ^  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make  five 
hundred  grams  (equ&l  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
Each  fiuidounce  contains  about  nine  grains  of  ipecac 
DosSi — As  an  emetic,  twenty-five  to  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  12 
fluidrachms),  given  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  until  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced ;  as  an  expectorant,  in  doses  of  two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (^ 
to  1  fluidrachm).     Used  also  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery, 

IPECACUANHA  STEUPUS;  U.  S. 
Stbuk  of  Ipecac. 
Mix  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  331  grains)  fluid  extract  of  ipecao  and  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  grams  (33  ounces  224  grains,  or  26  fluidounces)  sim- 
ple syrup.      » 

The  new  fluid  extract  of  ipecao  makes  a  perfectly  clear  syrup. 
Do8e< — Emetic,  fifteen  to  twenty-four  cubio  centimeters   (4  to  6 
fluidrachms) ;  expectorant,  two  to  four  cubio  centimeters  (^  to  1  flui- 
draohm). 

IPECACUANHA  TINCTURA, 
TiNCTOBB  OF  Ipecac. 
Mix  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  fluid  extract  of  ipecao 
with  two  hundred  and  seventy  cubio  centimeters  (9  fluidounces)  diluted 
alcohol. 

Dose> — Emetic,  eight  to  twelve  cubic  centimeters  (3  to  3  flui- 
drachms) ;  expectorant,  one  to  two  oubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 
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IPECACUANHA  TROCHISCI ;  U.  S. 

Ipbcac  Tbochbs. 

Mix  thoroughly,  by  trituration^  1.60  gram  (25  grains)  ipeoao,  in  No. 
80  powder,  1.60  gram  (25  grains)  tragacanth,  in  No.  80  powder,  and 
sixty-five  grams  (1,000  grains)  finely  powdered  sugar,  and  then  form 
the  mixed  powders  into  a  mass  with  sufficient  syrup  of  orange,  and  di- 
vide it  into  one  hundred  troches. 

Eaoh  troche  contains  one-sixth  grain  ipecac. 

Used  in  coughs  and  colds,  especially  if  the  bronchial  tubes,  larynx, 
and  fauces  are  dry  and  inflamed. 

They  are  slowly  dissolved  in  the  mouth  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or 
two. 

IPECACUANHA  VINUM;  U.  S- 
Wink  of  Ipbcac. 

Mix  seventy  grams  (2  ounces  205  grains,  or  2f  fluidounces)  fluid  ex- 
tract of  ipecac,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty  grams  (32  ounces  350  grains, 
or  about  32  fluidounces)  stronger  white  wine. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  (16  minims)  contains  0.07  gram  (1.08  grain) 
ipecac. 

Used  in  cough  mixtures  as  an  expectorant. 

D08e> — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

Iris  Florentina. 

Obbis  Root. 

Iridis  Hhizoma^  Iridis  ItadiXy  Radix  Vtolarum;  Florentine  Orris,  E. ; 
VeUchenumrzel,  G.;  Iris  de  Florence,  F.j  Xdrio  de  Ftorencia,  Sp.; 
Vtolrot,  Sw. 

Origin. — Iris  pallida,  Lamarck;  Iris  germanica,  Linn6;  Iris  flo- 
rentina,  Linn6  (Iridacem), 

Habitat.— Northern  Italy. 

Part  U8ed. — The  rhizome. 

Descriplfion. — Simple  or  branched,  flattened,  jointed,  five  to  ten 
centimeters  (2  to  4  inches)  long,  about  twenty-five  millimeters  (1  inch) 
broad  ;  with  a  circular  scar  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  brownish  scars 
from  the  rootlets  on  the  under  side  ;  wrinkled  lengthwise,  or  smooth 
and  angular  from  the  peeling ;  externally  whitish  or  yellowish-white  ; 
heavy,  hard  ;  fracture  short,  mealy  ;  nucleus  sheath  most  prominent  in 
the   lower  half  ;  within  and  near  the  nucleus  sheath  may  be  seen  scat- 


tered  fibro-vascular  bundles.  Odor  agree- 
able, Tiolet-like  ;  taste  insipid,  afterward 
bitter,  sligh'ly  acrid. 

Varieties. — FloretUine  orris  root  is 
tbe  best.  It  is  whiter,  more  carefully 
peeled,  and  has  a  finer  odor  than  the 
Yerona  orris  root,  which  is  somewhat 
yellowish. 

Jitnger  orris  root  consists  of  picked, 
slender,  nearly  straight  pieces,  smoothly 
trimmed,  and  usually  whitened  with 
chalk,  magnesia,  or  starch.  It  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  teething  infants  only. 

Tests*  —  Orris  root  is  frequently 
found  to  be  worm-eaten.  Only  sound 
pieces  ot  good  odor  and  light  color  should 
be  used. 

Constituents. —  VolatiU  oU  (0\eam 

iridis)  a  rery  small  quantity.     Also  an 

acrid  resin,  besides  starch,  mucilage,  etc 

F,»  m-no~.™  Ort,  ^a^         Medicinal  U....-Flor.Diin.  om. 

ui*-  root  is  seldom  employed  internally.     It 

is  said  to  be  alterative,  cathartic,  and  diuretic.  It  is  mostly  employed 
as  an  ingredient  of  tooth-powders,  or  in  the  form  of  tincture  aa  an  in- 
gredient of  perfumes  and  flavoring  extracts. 

IRIDIS  FLORENTINE  TINCTCRA. 

TiNCTUBB  OF  FLOBBNTINS   ObBIS. 

Percolate  five  hundred  grams  (I?|  ounces)  coarsely  powdered  orris 
root  with  diluted  alcohol  to  obtain  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  of 
tincture. 

Used  in  the  preparation  of  perfumery,  flavoring  extraota,  eta. 

IRIDIS  OLEUIL 
Oil  of  Obbib  [Root]. 
Distilled  from  Florentine  orris   root.     Pale  yellowish,  solid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.     Has  a  fine  violet  odor. 

Consists  of  myristic  acid,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil. 
"Liquid  oil  of  orris"  is  very  inferior,  cffnsisting  partly  of  oil  of 
oedar-wood. 

Both  kinds  are  used  in  perfumery  only. 
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Iris  [Vepsloolor] ;  U.  S. 

Iris  [Vkksicolob]. 
Iridia  Vereicolorie  Rhizoma,  Iris  Versicolor — Bine  Flag. 

Origin. — Iris  versicolor,  Liun6  {Iridacem). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  USttd.— The  rhizome. 

Description. — See  the  Pbarmscopoeia,  page  187. 
In  the  dry  drug  the  rootlets  are  usually  entirely  absent. 

Constituents. — Aorid  resin,  tannin,  and  other  sub- 
Btanoes.  No  analysis.  It  has  been  hinted  that  it  may 
contain  an  alkaloid. 

Nomenclature. — Florentine  orris  has  long  been 
known  as  "  Radix  Iridis  ;  "  the  rhizome  of  iris  versicolor, 
on  the  contrary,  is  only  recently  brought  into  notice.  It 
is  therefore  unfortunate  that  the  title  "Iris,"  without 
qualification,  has  been  adopted  for  iris  versicolor. 

Medicinal  Uses.— Blue  flag  ia  a  powerful  emetio 
and  cathartio  when  fresh.  When  dry  it  is  not  so  violent 
in  its  action,  and  is  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  cholagogue, 
aialagogue,  diuretic,  and  alterative. 

It  is  employed  in  chrotiic  derangements  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  in  dropsies,  and  as  an  alterative  in  scroj^ 
lous  and  syphiiitic  <^ectio)is. 

Dose  of  the  dried  root,  0.5  to  l.a  gram  (8  to  2S 
grains)  in  powder,  combined  with  aromatics  and  carmi- 
natives when  given  in  large  doses. 

IKIDIS  [VERSICOLORIS]  EXTRACTUM;  U.  S. 
Extract  op  Ibis  [Vxbsicolob]. 

Prom  five  hundred  grama  (I7|  avoirdupois  ounces) 
of  the  drug  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  Jirtt  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  eleven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  grams  (47  fluidounces)  alcohol,  and 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about  13}-  fluid- 
ounces)  water.  __     .„.    _, 
,    '                ,                                              „   .                     ,          .      Pia  S3S.— Blue 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  a  sumctent  quantity  of  Flag,  Ui^e  ipeoi- 
diluted  alcohol  """^  "^"^  "^ 

Moisten  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  8  fluidounces)  of  the  first 
menstruum.  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with 
menstruum.     Macerate  twenty-four  hours.     Percolate  to  exhaustion,  or 
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until  fifteen  hundred  grams  (56  to  60  fluidounoes)  of  percolate  has  been 
received.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  in  the  usual  way,  and  evaporate  the 
remainder  by  water-bath  heat  to  the  pilular  consbtence.  No  glycerin 
is  to  be  added. 

The  same  product  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fluid  extract. 

New  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.     Brown. 

Dose. — 0.015  to  0.06  gram  (i  to  1  grain). 

miDIS  [VERSICOLOKIS]   EXTRACTUM  FLUTDUM;  U.S. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Iris  [Vkrsicolor]. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
7  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces) 
of  the  Jirst  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  ^ve  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Jalapa;  U.  S. 

•Talap. 

JalapcB  Tuber — JalapenknoUen^  G.  ;   Jalape^  F.  ;   Jalapa^  Sp.  ;  Ja- 

lappay  Sw. 

Origin. — Meogonium purffa^  Bentham  (Convolvulaceof). 

Habitat. — Eastern  Mexico. 

Part  used. — The  tuberous  root. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  187.  Turnip-shaped, 
or  more  oblong,  deeply  wrinkled,  the  larger  pieces  cut,  the  lower  por- 
tion tapering  rather  abruptly  to  a  narrow  root,  which  is  cut  off  near  the 
tuber ;  hard^  heavy^  tough. 
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Conttituentta — From  tweWe  to  eighteen  per  cent,  reein,  kbout 
eighteen  per  cent,  starob,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  sugar. 

The  resin  is  the  important  medicinal  constituent.  From  three- 
fourths  to  nine-tenths  of  it  is  convolvulin  (rbodeoretin),  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  ;  the  remaining  tenth 
part  of  the  total  resin  la  jalapin  (para-rhodeoretin  ?),  a  soft  resin,  solu- 
ble in  ether  and  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

T«*tS. — ^The  Pharmacopceia  requires  that  tho  jalap  shall  contain  at 
least  twelve  per  cent,  of  resin.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  resin,  ez< 
hanst  ten  grams  (154  grains)  of  the  finely  powdered  jalap  with  ninety- 
four  per  cent,  alcohol ;  concentrate  the  tincture  by  evaporation  until  it 


ViO.  SSI— Jakp,  lutiml  dia.    . 

measures  about  fifteen  cubic  oeotimetera  (^  £uidounce)  and  pour  this 
into  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  {8^  fluidounces)  of 
cold  distilled  water  ;  wash  the  precipitated  resin  on  a  small  filter  with 
cold  distilled  water,  and  then  dry  it  carefully.  The  resin  thus  obtained 
should  weigh  not  less  than  l.%0  gram  (18}  grains),  and  it  should  yield 
but  little  of  its  weight  to  ether — that  is,  it  should  be  almost  entirely 
oom  posed  of  convolvulin. 

Jalap  must  be  sound,  heavy,  and  hard.  Soft,  sticky,  or  very  dark- 
colored  tubers  must  be  rejected  ;  also  mealy,  or  very  light-colored,  or 
woody  tubers. 

The  necessity  of  applying  the  Pharmacopoeial  test  to  samples  of 
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jalap  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  stated.  It  should  also  be  applied 
to  fluid  extract  of  jalap,  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fluidrachm)  of 
which  when  mixed  with  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces) 
of  cold  water,  should  yield  not  less  than  1.80  gram  (27f  grains)  of  con- 
volvulin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  a  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic.  In  doses 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  centigrams  (1^  to  5  grains)  it  is  laxative  ;  and 
one  dose  of  one  to  two  grams  (30  to  60  grains)  occasions  a  disagreeable 
sensation  in  the  epigastrium,  sometimes  accompanied  by  vomiting,  but 
followed  in  about  two  hours  by  watery  stools  with  severe  griping.  This 
griping  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  camphor 
or  cloves.  Constipation  does  not  follow,  nor  is  there  any  impression 
on  the  nervous  system  by  jalap.  Excessively  large  doses  may  cause 
enteritis  and  death. 

Dose* — 0.5  to  1.5  gram  (8  to  22  grains)  in  powder. 

FALSE  JAIiAP. 

Tampico  Jalap,  from  ipomoBa  simulans,  Hanbury,  resembles  true 
jalap,  but  is  of  irregular  form,  without  transverse  ridges  or  scars,  light 
in  weight,  collapsed,  and  contains  a  resin  which  is  almost  entirely  sol- 
uble in  ether. 

Male  Jalap,  from  ipomcea  orizabensis,  Pelletan,  is  spindle-shaped, 
but  generally  sliced  lengthwise  and  crosswise  into  sections  or  angular 
irregular  pieces.     Its  resin  is  entirely  soluble  in  ether. 

Mbchoacan,  or  wild  jalap,  from  convolvulus  mechoacan,  Vand. 
(or  ipomcea  pandurata),  is  sliced,  light-colored,  or  whitish,  mealy,  and 
contains  but  little  resin. 

JALAPS  ABSTRACTUil:  U.  S. 
Abstbact  of  Jalap. 

Prepared  as  the  other  abstracts.     See  the  Pharmaoopceia,  page  5. 

The  jalap  ought  to  be  in  No.  60  powder.  Dry  alcoholic  extract  of 
jalap  is  two  and  a  half  times  the  strength  of  this  abstract.  Five  grains 
good  jalap,  one  grain  alcoholic  extract  of  jalap,  two  and  one-half  grains 
abstract  of  jalap,  and  three  grains  of  the  old  extract  of  jalap  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  are  severally  equivalent  in  therapeutic  effect. 

Abstract  of  jalap  is  used  in  preparing  the  compound  cathartic 
pills,  according  to  the  new  U.  S.  Pharmaoopceia  (1880),  being  prefer- 
able to  the  extract  of  jalap  for  this  purpose,  the  abstract  being  more 
uniform  in  strength  and  always  in  fine  powder  sio  as  to  be  conveniently 
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incorporated.  The  abstract  is  about  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than 
the  extract  of  jalap  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  which  preparation, 
as  there  directed  to  be  made,  contained  a  large  quantity  of  inert  ex- 
tractive. 

JALAPS  EXTRACTUM  ALCOHOLICUM;   U.  S. 

Alcoholic  Extract  op  Jalap. 

From  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  jalap,  in  No. 
60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  hundred  grams  (16§-  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams  (SJ  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Percolate  until  the 
liquid  that  passes  produces  only  a  slight  precipitate  when  dropped  in 
water.     Distil  off  the  alcohol.     Evaporate  the  remainder  to  dryness. 

Must  be  kept  in  small,  well-closed  bottles  in  a  cool  place. 

Brown.  Yield  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.  A  material  improvement 
is  made  in  this  process  upon  the  preparation  of  1870,  in  which  a  watery 
extract  was  incorporated  with  the  alcoholic. 

Dose. — 0.15  to  0.50  gram  (2  to  8  grains). 

JALAPS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Jalap. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 173-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Should  yield  twelve  per  cent,  convolvulin.     (See  "  Jalapa.") 

Do8e> — ^One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

JALAPS  PULVIS  COMPOSITUS ;  XJ.  S. 
Compound  Powdbb  of  Jalap. 

Triturate  thoroughly  together  thirty-fire  grams  (1  ounce  100  grains) 
jalap,  in  No.  60  powder,  and  sixty-five  grams  (2  ounces  130  grains) 
bitartrate  of  potassium  in  fine  powder. 

Used  mainly  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic  in  eases  of  dropeyy  to  re- 
move  accumulations  of  fluid. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  two  grams  (10  to  80  grains). 
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JALAPS  RE8INA;  U.  S. 
Rbsin  of  Jai-af. 

Jalap  reein  is  prepared  as  foUaws  :  Five  hundred  grams  (17f  ounces) 
jalap,  in  No.  60  powder,  is  moistened  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
grams  (or  about  5  fluidounces)  alcohol  ;  then  packed  tightly  in  a  cylin- 
drical percolator  i  saturate  with  the  same  menstruum  ;  macerate  forty- 
eight  hours  ;  percolate  until  one  thousand  grams  (about  40  fluidounces)  of 
percolate  has   been    obtained,  or  until  the  drug  is  exhausted,  which  is 
seen  by  the  absence  of  any  marked  turbidity  when  the  percolate  which 
passes  is  dropped  into  water.     The  alcohol   is  recovered  by  distillation 
on  a  water-bath  until  the  remaining  tincture  has  been  reduced  to  two 
hundred  grams   (or   abont    ?  ounces).      This  concentrated  tincture  is 
added  during  constant  stirring  to  four   thousand  five  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (9^  pints)  water.    When  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  decanted,  and 
the  precipitate  is  washed  twice,  by 
decantation,  with  water.     It  is  then 
transferred 'to  a  strainer,  the  liquid  is 
pressed  out,  and  the  resin  dried  hy 
means  of  a  gentle  heat. 

For  tetU,  see  the  Pharmacopceia, 
page  281. 

Resin  of  jalap  is  frequently  sold 

under  the  name  of  "jalapin."     It  is 

chiefly  convojvulin,  with  some  jalapin. 

Dose.— 0.12  to  0.3  gram  (2  to  5 

grains). 

Jngflans;  TT.  S. 

JnoLAKs. 
Jiiglandu  Cortex — Suttemvt,   But- 
ternut Bark. 
Origin* — Juglana  cinerea,  Linn6 
(Juglandaceee). 

Habitat.-North  America. 
Part  Uted.— The  inner  bark  of 
Pta  SSe.— Battciniit  Buk,  natonl  dM.      ^ (j^  ^^gt^ 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  188.     Troughs,  or  flat 
pieces,  from  three  to  six  millimeters  (|  to  ^  inch)  thick  ;  smooth,  dark- 
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brown  and  mottled  on  the  outer  surfaoe,  and  nearly  free  from  remnants 
of  the  external  bark. 

ConstitUOntSa — An  orange  -  yellow,  crystalline,  acrid  substance 
called  mtcin  (juglandio  acid,  or  juglone)  has  been  isolated.  The  drug 
also  contains  tannin,  some  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  fourteen  per  cent,  of 
fixed  oil. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Mild  cathartic,  not  followed  by  intestinal  weak- 
ness.    Valuable  in  chronic  canatipation  and  other  intestinal  troubles, 

Dose« — Five  to  ten  grams  (75  to  150  grains),  best  given  in  fluid 
extract. 


JUGLANDIS  EXTRACTDM;  U.S., 
Extract  of  J^olans. 

Moisten  five  hundred  grams  (17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  butternut 
bark,  in  No.  30  powder,  with  two  hundred  grams  (8^  fluidounces)  alco- 
hol. Pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and,  after  saturating 
with  the  menstruum,  macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Percolate  to  ex- 
haustion, or  until  fifteen  hundred  grams  (about  60  fluidounces  of  per- 
colate has  been  received.  Distil  off  the  alcohol,  and  evaporate  the  re- 
mainder to  a  pilular  consistence,  and  add  to  it  one-twentieth  of  its 
weight  of  glycerin. 

Practically  the  same  product  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fluid 
extract  to  a  pilular  consistence  and  adding  the  five  per  cent,  of  glycerin. 

The  *^  Extract  of  Butternut "  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  was  an 
aqueous  extract,  but  the  nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  drug  shows 
that  an  alcoholic  extract  must  be  a  more  rational  and  effective  prepara- 
tion. 

Dark  brown. 

Dose. — 0.50  to  two  grams  (8  to  30  grains). 


JUGLANDIS  EXTRAOTTJM  FLUIDUM. 
Flttid  Extract  of  Juolaks. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  TT.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent-^17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No,  60  powder. 

As  a  mensitruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose«--*Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  %^  fluidrachms). 
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Jug-landlB  Oleum. 

Nut  Oil. 
Oleum  IfitcU  Juglandi*. 

Prsparsd  by  expresBion  from  the  crushed  seeds  of  several  species 
of  JuglandacecR. 

The  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts  have  a  fine,  bland-tasting,  fixed  oil, 
to  which  the  above  title  is  applied.  The  yield  ia  about  twenty-five  per 
cent. 

It  is  one  of  the  drying  oils,  containing  linolein. 

Description. — Pale  straw>colored,  or  slightly  greenish,  rather  thick, 
congealing  at— 20°  C.  {— 40'  F.).  Has  the  specifia gravity  0.92,  and  a 
nutty  odor  and  taste. 

Used  like  other  bland  fixed  oils. 

Jonlpeinis  \  U.  S. 

JUNIPKK. 

Juniperi  Frvftu»,  JBaccm  Juniperi  —  Wackholderbeeren,  G. ;    Geniivre, 

J)-wi(  (Boies)  de  geniivre,  F.;   JBkebro,  Sp.;   EttiSr,  Sw.;  Juniper 

JierricB. 

Origilli — Junipema  communis,  LinnS  {Ooni/erce). 

Habitat. — The  Northern  hemisphere. 

Part  u«ed.— The  ripe  fruit. 

Description! — See  the  Pharmacopcsia,  page  188. 

"  Italian  Juniper  Berries  "  are  the  best. 

Constituents. — From  one 
to  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
volatile  oil,  and  about  fifteen  to 
thirty   per    cent,   sugar,    some 


dS&        /ffin      iti         ^^^^^  Medicinal  Uses.— Stimu- 

^V^         V^3f       lo  '  lant,    diuretic,    and    emmena- 

Pias.  S3T-343.— Janipn  BarriM,  n«tar«l  riw  uid  gogue,  usef  ul  in  droptnei  due 

enlarged  :  tnniTSTK  aoction.  golaraed :  leedi,  nftt-   ,         ,     ,         ,.  i  .i_     .    l    i  r 

ural  me,  enUmd,  »nd  truuyer»e  wotioQ  onUrgod,    *»  obstruction  Ot  the  tUbUles  Of 

■bo»m«  c«in  |tud>.  the  kidneys, as  in  ecarlatins, etc. 

A  popular  method  of  using  this  drug  is  to  make  a  strong  tincture  by 
macerating  sixty  grams  (8  ounces)  of  the  bruised  berries  in  five  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  (1  pint)  of  whiskey  or  gin,  and  giving  it  in  table- 
spoonful  doses. 

Juniper  berries  are  often  employed  for  fumigation  by  throwing  a 
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handful  on  live  coals,  or  on  a  hot  stove  or  eoal  shovel,  under  the  mis- 
taken  notion  that  they  are  disinfectants  when  thus  used. 

The  fumes  simply  act  by  overcoming  the  sickening  odors  of  the 
sick-room,  substituting  another  scarcely  less  disagreeable  smelL 

JUNIPERI  FRUOTUS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Juiopsr  Bbbbibs. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — ^17  U.  S« 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  nienatntum  use  diluted  alcohoL 

Dose*«— Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

JUNIPERI  INFUSUM. 

Infitbion  of  JumpsB  Bbbbibs. 

From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Do86« — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidraohms), 
or  about  a  wineglassful  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

» 

JUNIPERI  STRUPUS. 

Stbup  of  JijNiPBB  Bbbbibs. 

Hoob  Juniperi. 

Pour  five  parts  boiling  water  on  one  part  bruised  fresh  juniper  ber* 
ries,  and  macerate  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Express,  let  settle, 
strain,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  syrup. 

Juniper  berries  contain  about  twenty-five  i>er  cent,  sugar,  which 
makes  the  syrup. 

Dote. — Teaspoonful  to  tablespoonful. 

Jimiperi  Lignum. 

JuKiPBB  Wood. 

Occurs  in  chips  of  a  light-yellowish  color,  fragrant  with  the  odor  of 
juniper  turpentine. 

llMd  as  an  ingredient  in  alterative  and  diuretic  teas. 
40 
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j'nniperl   Oleum; 
IT.  S. 

Oil  of  Juitipeb. 
Juniperi    .^kheroleum  — 

Volatile  Oil  of  Juniper, 

Oil  of  Juniper  JBerria. 

Description,  etc.— See 
thePharinftcopoeia,pBge  237. 

The  volatile  oil  distilled 
from  the  wood  \b  very  differ* 
ent  from  that  distilled  from 
the  berries,  which  is  valued 
at  about  four  times  as  muoh. 
The  oil  of  juniper  wood  is 

Fia.  8tf.-Jiiiiip«r  Wood,  tnurarae  Mctioii.  nutg-  "***'>  "°'**  '"'^®''  ^''^  "*""* 
"'"•^  of  oil  of  juniper ;  but  the 

oil  of  juniper,  U.  S.  Phar.  1880,  is  always  sold  under  the  designation 
"  Oil  of  Juniper  Berries,  Extra." 

Used  oooasionally  as  a  carminative  and  diuretio. 

DOMi — 0.3  to  0.5  oubio  centimeter  (6  to  8  minims). 

JTINIPERI  SPIRITUS ;  U.  S. 
Spibit  of  JninPBE, 

Jifix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  36  grains)  volatile  oil  of  juniper  ber- 
ries and  nine  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (34  ounces  100  grains,  or 
about  40^  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

DoMi — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidraohm). 

JUNIPERI  SPIRITUS  COMPOSITUS ;  U.  S. 
CouFouKD  Spibit  of  Jdnifsb. 

Mix  ten  grams  (154  grains)  volatUe  oil  of  juniper  berries,  one  gram 
(16  grains)  volatile  oil  of  caraway,  one  gram  (15  grains)  volatile  oil  of 
fennel,  and  three  thousand  grams  (105  ounces  360  grains,  or  about  135 
fluidounoes)  alcohol.  Then  add  gradually  enough  water  to  make  the 
whole  produot  weigh  five  thousand  grams  (176  ounces  160  grains,  meas* 
uring  about  13  pints). 

Dote. — Ten  to  twenty  oubio  oeotimetert  (S  to  6  fluidrachms). 
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Janipenu  Vlrginlana. 

Rbd  Cbdas. 
Origilli — Junipenta  virgintana,  LinnS  (Conifera^, 
Habitat.— North  America. 
Part  uaed. — The  yonng  twigs. 

Dsscription. — The  twigs  are  about  thirty  millimeters 
(1^  inch)  long,  having  a  four-aided  appearance  caused  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  which,  as  in  savin,  are  scaly. 
They  have  a  bright  green  color,  a  terebinthinate  odor,  and  a 
Fio.  344.    warm,  bitter  taste. 
Vitesse*  Co  nrtituenta.— Volatile  oil,  reain,  etc. 

"'^^"'^  Medicinal    Uses. — This   substance   is   stated  to  have 

been  sold  in  place  of  savin.  Its  action  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
latter  drug,  and  an  oiotmeot  made  with  the  leaves  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  stimulating  application  to  uker$. 

Kamala ;  tT.  S. 

JioUlera  OlandvlcB — Edmeela,  E. 

Ot\fiiX\t—MdIiotuapkUippin&ntia,  Mueller  Arg.  {EuphorbtaceoE). 

Habitat. — India,  Arebia,etc,  ^..^-    -      -—...^  ^ 

Part  used. — The  glands  and 
hairs  of  the  capsules. 

Description.— See  the 
PharmacopcQia,  page  188.  A 
fine,  brown-red  powder,  insoluble 
in  water ;  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  ohloroform,  and  alkaline 
solutions,  with  deep  red  color. 
Under  the  microscope  kamala  is 
seen  to  consist  of  irregular  ronnd 
glands,  accompanied  by  colorless 
or  brownish  hairs  arranged  in 
stellate  clusters. 

.  .  ...  Fias.S46-S(a—KminB]&,  enlarged,    a,  glud 

Constituents.  — Nearly     tnwmlei;  b,gUudmdilateWe;c.^kn)glwd, 
.>_■■_  „^  .  Ill'         with  uoUted  Toitolfli:  d,  stulato  hjur. 

eighty  per  cent,  resin,  soluble  in  '  ^ 

alcohol.  An  ethereal  concentrated  solution  of  kamala  solidifies  after  a 
few  days'  standing  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  rottUrin—raratiXe,  yellow, 
aeedle-Iike  crystals,  which  soon  change  on  exposure. 
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Medicinal  Uses. — Used  as  a  tsenicide*  It  may  be  given  with  a 
small  dose  of  hyosoyamus  to  prevent  griping. 

Dose. — Four  to  eight  grams  (60  to  120  grains),  to  be  repeated  in  a 
few  hours,  if  necessary. 

KA.MALA  EXTKAOTUM  FLUIDDM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Kamala. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug. 

As  a  menstrmifn  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms)^ 

Kino;  n.  S. 

EiNO. 

Origin. — Pterocarpua  marsupiumy  Roxburgh  {ZeguminosoB). 

Habitat. — East  India. 

Part  used. — ^The  inspissated  juice. 

Description. — See  Pharmacopoeia,  page  188.  Small,  shining,  dark 
brdwn-red  fragments,  transparent  in  thin  layers,  with  a  ruby -red  color  ; 
brittle,  yielding  a  dark-red  powder.  Inodorous.  Has  a  sweetish,  astrin- 
gent taste.  Colors  the  saliva  deep-red,  and  sticks  to  the  teeth  when 
chewed.  Scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  almost  entirely  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  also  in  alcohol,  forming  ruby -red  solutions ;  soluble 
also  in  alkalies.  The  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction  and  give  dirty 
green  precipitates  with  ferric  salts. 

Constituents. — Kinotannie  dcid  is  the  most  important  substance 
in  kino.  There  is  also  a  crystalline,  colorless,  neutral  substance,  kinoin^ 
in  the  drug,  besides  traces  of  pyroccUechiny  kino-red  (formed  when  kino- 
tannie acid  is  oxidized),  etc.  Pectin  is  also  present,  or  is  formed  in  so- 
lutions of  kino,  causing  them  to  gelatinize  when  long  kept. 

Varieties* — ^The  official  kino  is  the  so-called  Malabar  kino. 
Another  variety  of  kino  of  good  quality  is  the  Australian  (New 
Holland),  or  Botany  JBayy  or  euccUyptits  kino,  obtained  from  numerous 
species  of  eucalyptus.     It  contains  gum  instead  of  pectin,  but  like  the 
true  pterocarpus  kino  it  g^ves  dark-green  precipitates  with  ferric  salts. 

Then  there  is  SiUea  or  Bengal  kinOy  and  other  kinds  not  met  with 
in  trade  in  this  country.     These  form  black  precipitates  with  iron  salts. 

Medioinal  UseSt — Kino  is  a  mild  astringent  much  used  in  diar^ 
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rho&cu.  It  is  frequently  added  to  chalk  mixture,  and  is  indicated  in 
those  cases  of  diarrhcM  accompanied  bj  excessive  acidUy  of  the  stom- 
ach  or  intestineSf  py^o^}^  etc 

Do80a— 0.5  to  1.5  gram  (10  to  20  grains)  in  powder. 

KINO  EXTRAOTUM  LIQUIDUM. 
Liquid  Eztbact  of  Kino. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
iluidounces),  use  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 8|- 
avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  40  powder. 

As  a  meiutruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Mix  the  kino  with  an  equal  bulk  of  clean  sand  of  about  the  same 
fineness. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  grams  (about  df  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with 
menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the^rs^ 
percolate,    Coi\tinue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second percolcUe  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate*  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
matter  of  one-half  gram  of  the  drug  ;  each  fiuidounce  represents  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  five^ixth  grains  ;  and  each  fluidrachm 
nearly  twenty-eight  and  a  half  grains. 

*^  Fluid  extract  of  kino  "  of  the  same  relative  strength  as  other  fluid 
extracts  cannot  be  made.     (See  Liquid  Extract  of  Aloes.) 

DO80« — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

KTNO  TINCTUEA ;  U.  S. 

TlNCTUBB   OF  KiNO. 

Mix  forty-five  grams  (1  ounce  260  grains)  glycerin  with  one  hundred 
and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces  150  grains,  measuring  about  7^-  fluidounces) 
alcohol,  and  forty -five  grams  (1^  fiuidounce)  water. 

Triturate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  kino  in  a  mortar,  adding 
gradually  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  5  fluidounces)  of  the 
above  mixture,  and  continue  the  trituration  until  the  whole  is  reduced 
to  a  smooth  paste.  Put  this  into  a  bottle,  add  the  remainder  of  the 
mixture,  and  macerate  twenty-four  hours,  shaking  it  occasionally.   Then 
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filter,  adding  through  the  filter  enough  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (2^  fluidounces) 
of  alcohol  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  water,  to  make  the 
final  product  weigh  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains,  measur- 
ing about  10  fluidounces). 

Do80a — ^Two  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2  fluidrachms), 

KINO  PULVIS  COMPOSITUS ;   B. 

Compound  Powdeb  of  Kind. 

Triturate  together  until  thoroughly  mixed  seventy-five  grams  (2 
ounces  282  grains)  kino,  in  powder,  five  grams  (77  grains)  powdered 
opium,  and  twenty  grams  (309  grains)  powdered  cinnamon.  This  pow- 
der contains  five  per  cent,  of  opium. 

Used  as  an  astringent  opiate  in  diarrhceas. 

Do8e> — 0.3  gram  (5  grains)  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  it  is  desired  to  prescribe. 

Kramerla ;  U.  S. 

Krambbia. 

KramerioB  JRadix—JRcUanhaiDurzel,  G.;  RcUanhia^  F.;  JtcUanta^  Sp.; 

JRcUanhia-rot,  Sw.;  HhcUany. 

Origin. — £!rameria  triandrc^  Ruiz  et  Pavon ;  and  Krameria  to- 
mentosa^  St.  Hilaire  {Polygaiaceas). 

Habitat* — South  America. 

Part  used. — The  root. 

Description. — The  official  krameria  is  of  two  distinct  kinds — the 
Peruvian  or  payta  rhcUany  from  krameria  triandray  obtained  from 
Peru  and  Bolivia  ;  and  the  so-called  aavaniUa  rhatany^  from  krameria 
tomentosay  coming  from  New  Granada.  • 

Peruvian  krameria  is  knotty,  about  twenty-five  millimeters  (1  inch) 
thick,  branched  ;  the  bark  is  externally  blackish-  or  dark-red  brown, 
irregularly  fissured,  tiore  or  less  rough,  interiorly  lighter,  coarsely 
fibrous.  The  wood  is  light,  red-brown,  tough.  A  transverse  section 
shows  the  bark  to  be  about  one-sixth  the  total  diameter.  The  bark  is 
very  astringent ;  the  wood  almost  tasteless.  Both  inodorous.  Pieces 
of  small  diameter  are  always  to  be  preferred  because  in  large  knotty 
heads  the  wood  preponderates  too  greatly ;  the  bark,  which  contains  the 
active  matter,  being  proportionately  thicker  in  about  finger-thick  piecesL 

SavaniUa  rhaiany  is  less  knotty  or  branched,  shorter,  from  quill-  to 
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fiD^r-thiok,  ojliDdrio  ' 
ttZternally  ohooolftte-t 
aomewhftt  parplish,  t 
tered  traiiBTerae  fissar 
more  brittle  th&n  tbe 
or  payta  rh&t&ny,  and 
is  about  one-third  the 
of  the  transverse  sectii 

Mexican  (or  Tex 
Para  (or  SraxUian) 
resemble  tbe  official,  t 
a  darker  color.  The  1 
ety  is  flexible. 

Constituents. 
twenty  per  cent,  of  I 
tannic  acid  is  the  ao 
stituent. 

MsdJcinar  Utst.- 

ria  is  a  powerful 
astrin^nt,  used  inte 
chronic  diarrhcea*,  pat 
orrAaget,  relaxed  oon< 
the  mucous  membrac 
leucorrhcea  or  gleet,  ai 
as  a  mouth -wash  for 
atww  or  ^aongy  gum», 
or  as  an  injection  in 
leacorrhvea  or  gU^. 

It  is  not  used  in 
the  form  of  powder. 

KRAMERI^  AB- 
STRACTUM. 

Abstbact    of    Kba- 

HEBIA. 

Exhaust  coarsely 
powdered  kraraeria 
by  percolation  with 
water.  Evaporate  the 
percolate  to  a  soft  ex- 
tract.   Add  powdered  ^^^l^"^u'^l^nlib&' 


FiOB.  B49-8na.— PkotIui  KnuMrik. 
of  root  vid  imtlet  of  mud«  \  b,  ' 
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milk  sugar  enough  to  make  the  whole  weigh  one-half  as  much  as  the  drug 
exhausted.  Then  dry  hj  low  heat,  and  powder,  adding  suflScient  milk 
sugar  so  that  the  final  product  shall  represent  twice  its  weight  of  the 
drug. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 

KEAMERI^  EXTRAOTUM ;  U.  S. 

EZTBACT  OF   KrAMEBIA. 

Moisten  five  hundred  grams  (17}-  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  krameria,  in 
•  No.  30  powder,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  fluidounces)  cold 
water.  Pack  it  in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  percolate  with  cold 
water  until  the  liquid  that  passes  through  is  but  slightly  astringent. 
Heat  to  the  boiling  point ;  strain  ;  and  then  evaporate  at  not  above 
70"*  C.  {US'"  F.)  to  dryness. 

Brittle,  dark,  reddish-brown.    Yield  about  twelve  per  cent. 

If  warm  water  is  used,  or  a  menstruum  containing  any  alcohol,  the 
extract  will  be  more  or  less  contaminated  with  resin,  which,  while  in- 
creasing the  yield,  makes  the  product  poorer.  Properly  prepared  the 
extract  makes  a  clear  solution  with  water,  especially  when  sugar  is 
present,  as  in  syrup. 

Dose. — 0.25  to  one  gram  (4  to  15  grains). 

KRAMERLE  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Kramrrta. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a,  first  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  two  hundred  grams  (about  Si 
fluidounces)  alcohol,  one  hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  water, 
and  one  hundred  grams  (about  3^  avoirdupois  ounces)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  hundred  grams  (about  4^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one 
hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7i  fluidounces)  of 
the  first  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.    Macerate  forty-eight  hours.    Then  percolate. 

Reserve  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  of 
the  first  percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.     Add  enough  of  the  second  menstruum 
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« 
to  make  the  whole  measure  ^ve  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose. — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

KB  A  MERLE  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  of  Kkakkbia. 

From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Do8e> — Twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  18  fluid- 
drachms). 

KRAJiERLE  STRUPUS ;  U.  S. 
Stbup  of  Ebahebia. 

Mix  three  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (12  ounces  150  grains,  or  11^ 
fluidounces)  fluid  extract  of  krameria  with  six  hundred  and  fifty  grams 
(22  ounces  400  grains,  or  18  fluidounces)  simple  syrup. 

D086« — ^Two  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  4  fluidrachms). 

KRAMERLE  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 

TmcTUBB  OF  Kbambbia. 

Macerate  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  krameria,  in  No.  40  powder,  with 
diluted  alcohol  for  forty-eight  hours  ;  then  pack  it  into  a  cylindrical 
percolator  and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams 
(about  10^  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose. — Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

KRAMERIA  TROCHISCI ;  U.  S. 
Kbamebia  Tboches. 

Mix  thoroughly,  by  trituration,  6.50  grams  (100  grains)  extract  of 
krameria,  sixty-five  grams  (1,000  grains)  finely  powdered  sugar,  and  1.60 
gram  (25  grains)  powdered  tragacanth.  Then  add  gradually  sufficient 
orange-flower  water,  and  work  the  mixture  into  a  mass,  which  divide 
into  one  hundred  troches. 

Used  in  chronic  pharynffitia^  rekuced  uvukty  etc.,  in  doses  of  one 
every  hour  or  two. 
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Lao. 

Milk. 
JfifcA,  G.;  Zait,  F.;  Zeche,  Sp.;  3Qdlk,  Sw. 

Description. — ^The  specifio  gravity  of  milk  is  1.030.  It  contains 
four  per  cent,  fixed  oil  (butter),  42  per  cent,  milk-sugar,  about  four  per 
cent,  albuminoids,  and  less  than  three-fourths  per  cent,  of  phosphates 
and  chlorides. 

Cream  contains  all  of  the  butter  and  some  of  the  albuminoids. 

Skim-milk  contains  most  of  the  albuminoids,  the  milk-sugar,  and 
the  salts. 

Buttermilk  contains  the  albuminoids,  sugar,  and  salts  of  the  milk, 
together  with  some  lactic  acid  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  milk- 
sugar. 

Condensed  Milk, — ^This  is  made  by  adding  sugar  to  milk  and  evapo- 
rating at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft 
extract,  which  is  then  put  up  in  tin  cans,  afterward  hermetically  sealed. 
It  keeps  very  well.  Pharmacists  sometimes  use  it  for  making  '^  cream- 
syrup  "  for  their  soda-water  fountains. 

Condensed  milk,  properly  diluted  with  warm  water,  is  better  for  in- 
fants while  teething  or  suffering  from  loose  bowels  than  fresh  cow's  milk. 

Uses* — A  nutritious  and  unirritating  food.  By  avoiding  the  pres- 
ence of  solid  substances  and  restricting  the  patient  to  the  use  of  milk, 
we  give  the  various  organs  of  digestion  rest  and  allow  a  chance  for  the 
cure  of  inflammatory  conditions. 

Buttermilk  is  an  excellent  and  refreshing  drink  in  various  diseases, 

especially  in  dysentery. 

Ad  libitum. 

KOUMYS 

is  a  fermented  drink  prepared  from  milk.  The  true  original  ^^kouinys" 
is  that  made  by  the  Russian  Tartars  from  mare's  milk.  That  article 
does  not  keep  more  than  a  week  or  two,  and  hence  can  be  had  only  in 
Tartary,  where  it  is  all  consumed. 

Imitations  of  the  true  koumys  are  made  by  fermentation  from  cow's 
milk  with  the  addition  of  milk  sugar,  grape  sugar,  and  yeast,  and  are 
probably  improvements  upon  the  original.  The  preparation  when  ready 
for  use  contains  about  two  to  three  per  cent,  alcohol,  one-half  to  two 
per  cent,  lactic  acid,  and  a  little  milk  sugar,  besides  fat,  casein,  and 
salts.     It  has  a  sweetish,  acidulous  taste. 

U868> — It  is  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  nutritive,  and  used  in  wast- 
ing  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  etc. 

Dosea — Ad  libitum. 
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lAooa  Reslna* 

Shbixac. 

Lack^  Ghimmilackj  G.;  Gomme  lacquey  Lacquey  F.;  Oummilacca,  Sw.; 

Zoo. 

Origin  and  Habitat. — ^Lao  is  a  resin  which  exudes  from  a  number 
of  East  Indian  trees  when  pierced  hj  the  insect  Coccus  lacoa. 

Description. — Shellac  is  in  thin  sheets  or  fragments  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  or  brown  color,  transparent  or  translucid,  insoluble  in  water, 
entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  odorless  and  tasteless.  The  lighter  in  color 
the  better. 

Blecuihedy  or  white  shellac,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  ordinary  shel- 
lac with  solvents,  and  afterward  with  chlorine  or  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Used  for  making  sealing-wax,  varnish,  etc. 

Lactuoa. 

Wild  Lettuce. 

Zactucas  Herha — OiJUattich,  G.;  Zmtue  vireuse^  F. ;  Lech^gOy  Sp.; 

liOctuky  Sw. 

Origin. — Lactuca  viraea^  Linn6  (Conipoeiice). 

H  ab  itat. — Europe. 

Part  used. — ^The  flowering  herb. 

Description. — Has  a  branched  stem,  about  one  meter  and  over 
(from  3  to  6  feet)  in  height,  pale  green,  often  spotted,  finally  hollow. 
Leaves  spirally  arranged,  light  green,  prickly  on  the  under  side  over 
the  veins.  Flowers  few,  pale  yellow.  Odor  narcotic,  not  very  strong, 
but  reminding  of  tobacco  ;  taste  bitter,  saline. 

Constituents. — ^The  only  important  constituent  is  the  mixed  sub- 
stance called  htctucariumy  which  see. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Slightly  soporific  and  anodyne.  Seldom  used 
except  in  the  form  of  laotucarium« 

LACTUCA  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  op  Lettuce. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 
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The  Extract  of  Lettuce  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  made  as 
follows : 

The  fresh  flowering  herb  is  bruised  in  a  stone  mortar,  the  juice 
pressed  out,  heated  gradually  to  130°  F.,  and  the  chlorophyll  (or  green 
coloring  matter)  is  separated  on  a  calico  strainer.  The  strained  liquid 
is  heated  to  200°  F.,  to  coagulate  albumen,  and  is  again  strained.  The 
filtrate  is  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup,  to  which  is 
now  added  the  chlorophyll  previously  separated,  after  which  the  whole 
is  evaporated  during  constant  stirring  at  not  above  140°  F.  to  a  solid 
extract. 

Greenish-brown.     Yield  about  four  per  cent. 

Do8e« — 0.1  to  5  grams  (2  to  8  grains). 

LACTUC-^  EXTEAOTXJM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  op  Lettuce. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

Ziaotuoarimn ;  IT.  S. 

Lactucabium. 

Lettuce  Opium^  E.  ;   GiJUattichsaft,  G. 

Origina — Zfactttca  viros<iy  Linn6;  XfOctucascUiva^  Linn€  ;  and  Imc- 
tuea  scariolay  Linn6  ( Compositai), 

H  ab  Itat.— Europe. 

Character* — The  hardened  milk-juice  of  the  plant. 

Description* — In  broken  pieces,  showing  the  form  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  juice  was  collected  to  harden.  This  is  German  lactucarium. 
It  is  grayish-brown  externally,  and  yellowish-white,  waxy  within  ;  less 
hard  and  brittle  than  the  JEnglish  (Scotch)  lactucarium,  which  is  of  an 
earthy  brownish  color,  and  in  irregular  angular  pieces.  Both  kinds  are 
good  lactucarium  if  they  have  the  strongly  bitter  taste  and  opium-like 
narcotic  odor  which  properly  belong  to  the  drug. 

French  lactucarium  (thridace)  is  simply  a  blackish-brown  extract  of 
lettuce,  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant. 
It  is  sometimes  dry,  but  usually  tough  and  sticky.  It  is  very  inferior, 
and  should  never  be  used  as  lactucarium. 

Constituents. — There  is  no  complete  solvent  for  lactucarium,  the 
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drug  being  a  mixture  of  several  substanoes  differing  widely  in  oharaoter. 
About  one-half  the  weight  of  the  drug  is  lactucerin  (or  lactucon)^  a 
tasteless  substance,  crystallizing  in  needles  ;  this  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  is  probably  inert,  and  resembles 
caoutchouc. 

The  medicinally  important  constituents  of  lactucarium  are  about 
three-tenths  per  cent,  lachtcifiy  which  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales,  is  a 
neutral  principle,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  has  a  persistently  bitter  taste ;  Icustucopicrin^ 
which  is  amorphous,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  extremely  bit- 
ter ;  and  lactudc  add^  also  bitter,  amorphous,  but  crystalline  after  long 
standing.  There  is  also  a  minute  quantity  of  volatile  oil  in  lactucarium, 
having  the  odor  of  the  drug. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Lactucarium  is  employed  as  an  anodyne  and  so- 
porific or  hypnotic.  It  is  much  less  efficient  and  certain  in  its  effects 
than  opium,  in  place  of  which  it  is  given  when  the  latter  drug  is  not 
well  tolerated  ;  but  it  possesses  the  advantages  of  being  free  from  the 
unpleasant  after-effects  of  the  stronger  drug.  Lactucarium  is  generally 
used  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  as  an  addition  to  cough-mixtures. 

The  dose  cannot  be  given  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  on  account 
of  the  variable  quality  of  the  drug,  but  may  be  stated  to  be  0.5  to  4 
grams  (8  to  60  grains)  for  an  adult,  or  0.06  to  0.1  gram  (1  to  2  grains) 
for  a  child  of  two  years.  The  average  dose  for  an  adult  is  about  one 
gram  (15  grains). 

LACTUCARn  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Lactucabiuv. 

Macerate  five  hundred  grams  (or  17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  lactuca- 
rium, in  No.  20  powder,  for  twenty-four  hours  with  five  hundred  grams 
(17f  avoirdupois  ounces,  or  about  23  fluidounces)  ether  in  a  weighed 
flask.  Then  add  fifteen  hundred  grams  (about  51  fluidounces)  water 
and  shake  welL  Pix  a  bent  tubd,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  tightly 
into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  place  the  flask  in  a  vessel  containing  hot 
water,  and  let  the  ether  distil  over  into  a  suitable  receiver.  Then  re- 
move the  flask,  shake  the  contents  thoroughly,  and  continue  heating  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  let  the  liquid  cool,  add  five  hundred  grams  (I7f 
avoirdupois  ounces,  or  nearly  21  fluidounces)  of  alcohol,  and  enough 
water  to  make  the  whole  mixture  weigh  two  thousand  five  hundred 
g^ms  (88^  avoirdupois  ounces).  Macerate  twenty-four  hours  again, 
shaking  occasionally,  after  which  express  aiid  filter  the  liquid.  Evapor- 
ate this  liquid  to  about  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  and  set 
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it  aside.  Put  the  residae  back  into  the  flask  and  macerate  it  with  a 
mixture  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  10^  fluidounces)  of  alco- 
hol and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  25^  fluidounces)  water. 
Express  again,  and  repeat  the  maceration  and  expression  two  or  three 
times,  each  time  with  the  same  quantities  of  alcohol  and  water,  mixed  as 
before,  until  the  dregs  are  nearly  tasteless.  Mix  all  the  macerates  (ex- 
cept the  two  hundred  grams  of  concentrated  extract  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  first  macerate),  filter  the  mixture,  and  then  evapor- 
ate it  to  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains).  Mix  this  with  the 
two  hundred  grams  before  obtained,  which  was  set  aside.  Add  two 
hundred  grams  (8^  fluidounces)  alcohol.  Let  the  mixture  cool  in  the 
evaporating  dish,  stirring  often,  but  keeping  the  vessel  closely  covered 
when  not  stirring  the  contents.  When  cool,  add  enough  alcohol  to 
make  the  total  weight  of  the  mixture  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdu- 
pois ounces).  Pour  it  all  into  a  bottle,  and  add  enough  water  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces)  using 
that  small  quantity  of  water  to  rinse  the  evaporating  dish.  Let  the 
mixture  stand  six  hours,  shaking  occasionally.  If  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate should  be  tenacious  the  mixture  must  be  shaken  frequently. 
When  a  uniform  mixture  is  obtained  let  it  rest  twenty-four  hours  to 
allow  any  precipitate  to  settle.  Then  decant  the  clear  liquid,  pour  the 
sediment  on  a  filter,  let  it  drain  thoroughly  into  the  decanted  clear 
liquid ;  wash  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  made  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-five  grams  (3^  fluidounces) 
alcohol  to  each  one  hundrecf  grams  (3-|  fluidounces)  water,  until  the 
washings  pass  through  tasteless.  Evaporate  the  washings  down  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup.  Mix  this  with  the  decanted  clear  liquid,  and  add 
enough  alcohol  and  water,  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  as  for  wash- 
ing the  precipitate,  as  just  described,  to  make  the  whole  product  meas- 
ure five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces).  Let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  stirring  it  occasionally.     Then  filter  through  paper. 

The  object  of  this  elaborate  process  is  to  obtain  a  fluid  extract  of 
lactucarium  which  will  mix  clear  with  water,  syrup,  or  glycerin,  and 
we  have  found  it  to  accomplish  that  end  very  well.  The  mixture  of 
this  fluid  extract  with  simple  syrup  appears  perfectly  clear  by  trans- 
mitted lights  and  is  only  slightly  opalescent  by  reflected  light. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  represents  one  gram  of  lactucarium  ;  each 
fluidounce  represents  four  hundred  and  fifty^five  and  two-thirds  grains  ; 
and  each  fluidrachm  nearly  fifty-seven  grains. 

The  dose  is  0.12  to  1.25  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  20  minims),  accord- 
ing to  age.  It  is  used  mainly  for  preparing  the  syrup  and  the  glycerole 
of  lactucarium. 
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LACTUOARII  GLYOERITUM. 

GlTCERITS  of  IiAOTUOABnnC. 

Olycerole  of  Xactucarium. 
llad«  aa  the  symp  of  Uotuoariom,  except  that  glycerin    u  used  in- 
■tead  of  the  aiinple  syrup. 

DotV> — Bight  to  twelve  oubic  oeatimeters  (2  to  3  fiuidraohms). 

LACTUCAEII  SYEUVCS;  U.  S. 
Stbdp  or  Lagtuoabidm. 
Mix  twenty-Gre  grams  (386  grains)  fluid  extract  of  laotuoarinm  with 
foar  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (16  ounces  330  grains,  or  about 
13}  fluidounoes)  simple  syrup. 

Slightly  opalescent  by  reflected  light. 

DoM.— 'Eight  to  twelve  cubic  centimeters  (3  to  3  fluidracbms). 

lAjnlnaria. 

Laiomabii.. 
liomiTiaricB  iStipUee — Sea-Tangle, 

Orlfini — Laminaria  digitata,  Lamour  {Alga), 

Habitat. — Along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Part  utsd.— The  stem. 

DMCription. — Otive-brown,  without  joints  or  branohes,  fifty  to 
two  hundred   centimeters  (2   to    7  feel) 

long,  Beveral  millimeters  thick;  coarsely  ^fSSi^ 

wrinkled  longitudinally;  cylindrical,  some-  VB7  d, 

what  flattened  ;  elastic  or  homy  ;  usually 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  salt.    When 
soaked  in  water  it  swells,  assumes  a  carti- 
l^nouB  oonsiatenoe  and  about  four  times    i 
its  previous  diameter.  { 

Sea-tangle  tenia  are  made  from  lami-  ) 

nana  by  trimming  it  down    to   tapering 

pieces  of  various  lengths  and  diameters.  Fi»8M-m---l*min.ri^»ihort 
Ibese  swell  proportionally  even  more  imUoii,  dry ;  e,  truiTnn  Motlan, 
than  the  laminaria  itself,  on  account  of  ■mUhs 

the  removal  of  the  outer  membrane,  which  in  the  unpeeled  laminaria 
arrests  further  enlargement  as  soon  as  the  original  natural  size  is  reached. 

Sea-tangle  tents  are  used  like  sponge-tents  to  dilate  various  open- 
ings, sinuses,  etc.,  but  mainly  in  gyntecological  practice  to  dilate  the 
mouth  of  the  womb. 
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lApiMD  Fructus* 

LA.PPA.  Fbuit. 
Burdock  Seed. 

Origin  and  Habitat.— See  Leppse  Radix. 

Description. — ^The  achenes  or  fruits  of  Lappa  officinalis  are  ob*^ 
longy  flattened,  transversely  wrinkled,  about  six  millimeters  (^  inch) 
long,  and  three  millimeters  (^  inch)  wide,  grayish-brown  ;  pappus  short, 
composed  of  numerous  rough  separate  bristles,  which  generally  fall  off 
when  the  fruit  is  collected.     Odor  none ;  taste  bitter. 

Constituents.— Fixed  oil,  resin,  some  bitter  principle,  etc 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^This  substance  has  been  highly  recommended 
in  chronic  or  inveterate  psoriaaiSy  and  as  a  bitter  tonic  in  atonic  dy&pep^ 
sia.  Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  bxtbact,  made  with  diluted  alco- 
hoi  as  a  menstruum,  of  which  the 

Dose  is  one  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  60  minims). 

lAppao  Radix. 

Lappa  Root. 

BardaruB  Radix — JKlettentcurzely  G. ;    Bardane^  F. ;  BardanOy    Sp. ; 

Kdrdborreroty  Sw. ;   Burdock  RooL 

Origin. — Lappa  officinaliSy  AUioni,  and  other  species  of  ZiOppa 
( Compositas). 

Habitat. — Europe ;  North  America. 

Part  used. — ^The  root. 

Descriptiona — Spindle-shaped,  nearly  simple,  three  decimeters  (a 
foot)  or  more  long,  about  twenty-five  millimeters  (1  inch)  thick,  often 
split  lengthwise,  fleshy,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  dark  grayish-brown  on 
the  outside,  whitish  within,  usually  showing  cavities  in  the  parenchyma, 
especially  near  the  centre  ;  bark  thick,  internally  whitish  with  brownish 
rays,  separated  by  a  dark  circle  (cambium  line)  from  the  wood.  Odor 
slight ;  taste  sweetish,  mucilaginous,  bitter. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  principle,  mucilage,  sugar,  inuUn,  and  a 
little  tannin,  together  with  traces  of  volatile  oiL 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  sarsaparilla  in  chronic  skin 
diseaseSy  rheumatismyeto.  Externally,  in  poultices  or  fomentations  to 
chronic  soreSy  hemorrhoidSy  and  sweUings.  Best  given  in  the  form  of 
FLUID  KZTBACT,  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum,  of  which 
the 

Dose  is  five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 
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lAiu^ocerasuB. 

Cubbby-Laubel. 
Zaurocercui  JEhlia — JSirschlorbeerbldttery  G. ;  FeuiUes  de  laurier-cerUey  F. 

Origin. — Prunus  LaurocerofUBy  Linn^  (Hoacu^ece). 

Habitat. — Cultivated  in  Southern  Europe. 

Part  used. — ^The  fresh  leaves. 

Description. — Oblongs  acute,  sharply  serrate  at  long  intervals.  On 
the  under  surface  there  are  from  one  to  three  pairs  of  depressed  glands 
near  the  base  of  the  leaf.  When  bruised  the  leaves  emit  a  bitter-almond 
odor  ;  the  taste  is  aromatic,  bitter. 

Constituents. — Laurocerasin  —  a  compound  of  amygdalin  and 
amygdalic  acid — which,  when  isolated,  is  an  amorphous  white  powder  ; 
it  forms  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  action  of  emulsin  in  the  presence  of 
water,  a  volatile  oil  (consisting  of  benzaldehyd)  resembling  oil  of  bitter 
almond  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  Hence,  when  fresh  cherry- 
laurel  leaves  are  bruised  and  macerated  with  water,  and  then  distilled, 
a  distillate  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  is  obtained. 

Medicinal  Uses. — The  action  depends  on  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
produced  as  just  described.  The  drug  is  given  only  in  the  form  of 
cherry-laurel  water.  Externally  the  bruised  leaves  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  relieve  pcdn^  itching^  eta 

LAUROCERASI  AQUA. 
Chbbbt-Laubbl  Watbb. 

Gut  and  bruise  twelve  hundred  grams  (42  ounces  140  grains)  cherry- 
laurel  leaves  ;  add  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluid- 
ounces)  alcohol,  and  three  thousand  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (7f 
pints)  water.  Introduce  the  mixture  into  a  still,  and  distil  off  one  liter 
(34  fluidounces)  of  product. 

Contains  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almond  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  of 
about  the  same  strength  as  bitter-almond  water. 

Dose. — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidraohm). 

Iiaurl  BaooBD. 

Laitbel  Bbbbies. 
ZorbeeTy  G.;  JFhtits  de  Lauriery  F.;  Lagerbdr^  Sw.;  Bayberries, 

Origin. — Laurus  nobilis,  Linn^  (iMuracecB), 
Habitat. — Southern  Europe. 

Description* — Brittle  drupes,  about  eight  to  twelve  millimeters 
(i  ^^  i  ioch)  long,  elliptici  oval,  or  round,  externally  olive-green  or 
41 
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blackish-brown,  irregulu'ly  finely  wrinkled.  The  embryo  lies  loose  in 
the  large  cavity  formed  by  tb«  shell,  which  consists  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  fruit.     Odor  aromatic  ;  taste  bitter,  aromatic 

Convtituentti — About  one-fourth  per  cent,  volatile  oil,  one  per 
cent.  laurel  camphor,  twelve  per  cent.  liquid  fixed  oil,  contained  in  the 
fleshy  part,  thirty  per  cent,  solid  fixed  oil  (laurosteaiin),  and  twenty-six 
per  cent,  starch.  The  laurel  camphor  (laurin)  forms  colorless  and  odor- 
less but  bitter  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  boUing  alcohol  or  ether. 

Msdicinsl  UV0S> — Stimulant  and  stomachic     Seldom  lued. 

Lanri  Baooanun  .Stherolenin. 

VoLi.Tii.B  On.  OF  L^mBEL  Besbies. 
Volatile  Oil  o/Bayberriea. 

Pale  Btrtiw -colored,  or  colorless  when  fresh,  has 
the  odor  of  the  fruit  and  a  bitter  taste  It  baa  0.88 
specific  gravity,  and  solidifies  already  at  13°  C.  (64° 
P.).  It  consists  of  a  camph en e  and  eugenic  acid. 
Occasionally  employed  externally  in  rheumatitm, 
etc. 

lAori  Folia. 

Lagbei.  Leayes. 
Say-Leavea,  Say-Laurel  Leaves. 

OriKJn. — Lauras  nobilia,  LinnS  {Lauracea). 

Habitat. — Southern  Europe. 

Dflseriptlon. — Seethefignre.  Tbey  haveshort 
stalks,  are  leathery,  glossy,  finely  veined  on  the 
under  side,  marked  by  pellncid  dots  (oil  glands), 
brownish -green,  of  agreeable  aromatio  odor,  and 
bitter  taste. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  some  bitter  sub- 
stance, and  tannin. 

FlO.  3S6.— IadtcI  Lesf,  , ,  mi  ji  ■  t  •         t       a 

luitand  liie.  USOS. — Employed  in  cooking  for  flavonng. 

Lanrl  Olenm  ExprecRmn. 

Fixed  ("Expressed")  Oil  of  Batbeebieb. 
Prepared  by   boiling  the  crushed  fruit  with  water,  and  expressing. 
It  baa  the  coosisteooe  of  a  soft  ointment,  is  granular  from  orystals  of 
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laurostearin,  and  has  a  fine  green  color  from  chlorophyll.    Entirely  solu- 
ble in  ether.     Alcohol  extracts  from  it  some  volatile  oil  and  the  chloro- 
phyll.    The  oil  is  a  mixture  of  a  liquid  and  a  solid  fixed  oil,  volatile  oil, 
and  laurel  camphor.     It  has  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  drug. 
Used  in  ointments. 

LAURI  UNGTJENTUM. 
Laubbl  Salve. 

Melt  three  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (12  ounces  150  grains)  suet,  and 
add  to  it  twenty  grams  (310  grains)  rectified  oil  of  amber,  forty-five 
grams  (1  ounce  257  grains)  oil  of  turpentine,  and  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  grams  (20  ounces  280  grains)  fixed  oil  of  bayberries. 

For  external  use  in  rheunKUisnif  etc 

ZiaTaadula ;  IT.  S. 

Lavbndbr. 

JOavanduloB  Flares — ZavendelbliUhey  6.;  JFIeurs  de  Zavande,  F.;  Za- 

vendd-blammor,  Sw. 

Origin. — Lavandula  vera,  De  CandoUe  {Ztabtatce). 

H  ab  itat . — Cultivated. 

Part  used. — ^The  flowers  only. 

Description. — Small;  blue-gray  tubular  calyx  ;  violet-blue  corolla; 
odor  fragrant ;  taste  aromatic,  camphoraceous,  bitterish. 

Constituents. — From  one  to  three  per  cent  volatile  oil,  and  some 
resin  and  tannin. 

Properties. — Stimulant,  carminative.  Seldom  used  internally,  ex- 
cept as  a  flavoring  agent. 

Iiavaadiilad  Flomm  Oleam;  U«  S. 

Oil  of  Lavbkdbb  Flowbbs. 
XavandulcB  Florum  .^iheroleum^^  Volatile  Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers. 

The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  flowers  of  Lavandula  vera. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  238. 

This  is  far  superior  to  the  '^oil  of  garden  lavender,'^  and  the  still  poorer 
''  oil  of  spike  lavender."  But  there  are  still  several  grades  and  kinds 
even  of  the  volatile  oil  of  lavender  flowers.  That  obtained  from  the 
flowers  grown  at  Mitcham,  in  England,  is  very  fine,  and  so  is  the  Dau- 
phin oil  of  lavender  from  France  (Grasse);  but  the  two  are  sufficiently 
different  and  distinct  not  to  permit  their  indiscriminate  use,  one  for  the 
other,  in  perfumery. 

Carminative  in  doses  of  four  to  five  drops. 
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LAVANDULA  SPIRITUS;  U.  S. 

Spibit  of  Lavendsb. 

Mix  thirty  grains  (1  ounce  25  grains)  oil  of  lavender  flowers  and  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  grams  (34  ounces  95  grains)  alcohol. 
The  product  measures  about  forty-two  fluidounces. 
Do86« — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidrachm). 

LAVANDULA  SPIRITUS  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  Spibit  of  Layekdbb. 

This  preparation  is  now  properly  named  Tinctura  Lavendulse  Com- 
posita,     (See  below.) 

Lavandnlad  Oleum ;  IT.  S. 

Oil  of  Layxndeb. 

IfavanduloB  .JStheroleum  —  Volatile  Oil  of  Lavender y  Oil  of  Garden 

Zfavender. 

This  is  the  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  whole  plant  or  the  flowering 
tops  of  LavanduLa  vera.  It  is  much  coarser  than  the  oil  of  lavender 
flowers. 

Its  odor  should  not  be  terebinthinous. 

A  very  inferior,  greenish-colored,  turpentine-like  oil  of  spike  laven- 
der is  distilled  from  I^avendvla  spica^  Chaix.,  and  Lavendvla  fitoechaSy 
Linn6. 

Description* — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  238. 

Carminative  in  d0868  of  four  to  five  drops. 

LAVANDULA  TINCTURA  COMPOSITA ;  U.  S. 
Compound  Tinctubb  of  Layekdeb. 

Spiritvs  LavenduUB  CompoaituSy  Phar.  1870. 

Mix  eighteen  grams  (278  grains)  cinnamon,  four  grams  (62  grains) 
cloves,  ten  grams  (154  grains)  nutmeg,  and  eight  grams  (123  grains)  red 
Saunders,  and  reduce  all  to  No.  20  powder. 

Dissolve  eight  grams  (123  grains)  oil  of  lavender,  and  two  grams  (31 
grains)  oil  of  rosemary  in  six  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (14  ounces,  or 
about  28^  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  powdered  drugs  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  vola- 
tile oils  ;  pack  the  moistened  powder  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator, 
and  percolate  first  with  the  remainder  of  the  alcoholic  liquid  and  after- 
ward with  diluted  alcohol  until  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120 
grains,  measuring  about  42  fluidounces)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Pharmaoopoeia  presoribes  the  use  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  the  herb  instead  of  the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers  in  this 
preparation. 

Do86> — ^Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (i  to  1  fluidrachm). 

Iiedunou 

'Ledum. 

Xedi  Herba — Sumpf-forst^  Wilder  Hosmarin,  G.;   ierfon,   Homarin 
sauvage^  F.;  SqucUtram^  Pars,  Sw.;  Marsh  Tea,  Wild  Rosemary. 

Origin* — Ledum paXustre^  Linn6  {Ericaceai). 

Habitat. — Northern  countries. 

Parts  U86d< — The  small  branches,  tops,  and  leaves,  gathered  when 
the  flowers  are  half  developed. 

Description. — The  small  branches  of  the  bush  are  covered  by  rust- 
brown  wool,  and  provided  with  oil-glands.  The  leaves  are  about  twenty- 
five  millimeters  (1  inch)  long,  linear,  leathery,  wrinkled  above,  glandu- 
lou%  hairy  along  the  midrib,  on  the  underside  clothed  with  brown  wool, 
covered  with  numerous  glands,  and  showing  the  midrib  prominently. 
The  flowers  are  white,  or  pale  yellowish  after  drying.  Odor  strongly 
aromatic,  heavy  ;  taste  camphoraceous,  bitter. 

The  drug  must  not  contain  any  fruit,  not  even  partly  formed. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  valerianic  acid,  ericolin,  leditannic 
acid,  resin,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Said  to  be  acrid-narcotic.  Has  been  used  in 
diarrhceay  dysentery^  gouity  rheumatism^  and  chronic  skin  diseases.  Also 
used  externally  to  destroy  parasites. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains),  in  infusion,  every  two 
or  three  hours. 

LSONUBUS. 

JLeonuri  Herba — Motherwort. 

Origin. — Xeonums  cardiacOy  Linn6  (ZabiatCB). 

Habitat. — Northern  hemisphere. 

Part  used. — The  flowering  tops  and  leaves. 

Description. — Quadrangular  stem,  lower  leaves  round,  sometimes 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  five-  or  seven-lobed  ;  upper  leaves  oblong, 
pointed,  three-Iobed,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base.  Flowers  pale  purplish. 
Odor  aromatic,  disagreeable  ;  taste  bitter. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  and  some  bitter  substance  not  known. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Motherwort  is  stated  to  be  emmenagogue,  ner- 
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vine,  and  antispasmodicy  and  to  be  useful  in  amenorrhoea  and  dyrnnenoT" 
rhcea^  due  to  exposure  to  coId»  and  to  promote  mqjpressed  lochial  dis- 
charges. It  is  furthennore  used  in  nervous  and  hysterical  painSj  and 
complaints  peculiar  to  females. 

Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  xxtract,  prepared  with  diluted 
alcohol  as  a  menstruum^  of  which  the 

DO80  is  two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  60  minims). 

Iieptandra ;  XS.  S. 

Leptanbba. 
JLqpitandnB  Radix — Culverts  Rooty  Black  Root,  Culver's  Physic^  R 

Origin. — Zeptandra  virginica^  Nuttall  {Scrophulariacem). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Parts  used. — The  rhizome  and  rootlets. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  190. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  principle  called  leptandrin  (Wayne), 
which  is  not  the  eclectic  preparation  of  that  name  ;  also  about  six  per 
cent,  of  resin,  saponin,  tannin,  etc. 

The  eclectic  leptandrin  is  an  alcoholic  extract. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Laxative,  tonic,  and  cholagogue.  Used  in  he- 
patic troubles^  diarrhoeOj  and  dysentery^  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
stools. 

Dose. — One  to  four  grams  (15  to  60  grains),  best  given  as  fluid 
extract. 

LEPTANDR^  EXTRACTUM;  U.  S. 
Extract  of  Leftandba. 

As  K  first  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  one  thousand  grams  (41f  fluid- 
ounces)  of  alcohol  and  five  hundred  grams  (17  fluidounces)  of  water. 
Moisten  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  leptandra,  in 
No.  60  powder,  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  8  fluidounces)  of  the 
first  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightlv  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Percolate  to  exhaus- 
tion or  until  one  thousand  five  hundred  grams  (about  from  56  to  60 
fluidounces)  of  total  percolate  has  been  received.  Distil  off  the  alcohol 
and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  solid  extract.  Add  to  it  while  still 
warm  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  glycerin,  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Brown.     New  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Practically  the  same  product  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fluid 
extract  to  the  pilular  consistence,  and  then  incorporating  five  per  cent, 
of  glycerin. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.10  gram  (1  to  2  grains)  three  times  a  day. 
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LEPTAJfDiLE  EXTRACTOM  FLTJIDUM ;  U.  8. 
Fluid  Extract  07  Lxptahdba. 

To  make  five  hundred  cttbio  oentimetera  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounoea),  use  five  hundred  grains  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdapois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  ot 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8|  fluidonnces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounoes)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  8  fiuldounces)  of 
the  menatrnum.  Pack  it  moderately  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Sat- 
urate with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reoerye  four  hundred  cubic  centimetera  (13^  fluidouncea)  of  the^^ 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  aecond percolate  to  the  consistenoe  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirat  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeten  (or  17  fiuidounces). 

Do>0> — ^Two  to  five  cubio  centimeters  (30  to  76  minims). 

Lerlstld  Fpuotiu. 

LsTiSTiCDH  Facrr. 
Lovage  Seed. 
Origin*  ate. — See  ZevUtiei  Jiadix. 


Flattened,  elliptic,  yellowish -brown,  aromatic ;  oontaioa  a  volatile 
oil,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  stimulant  oarminative. 
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LeTistici  Radix. 

Lbyibticum  Root. 

lAebstdckdy  G. ;  ZivicAey  F. ;  Jjtbstickay  Sw. ;  —  Lovcige. 

Origin. — Levisticum  officinale,  Koch  (UmbeUiferas), 
Habitat* — Europe ;  cultivated  in  Germany. 

Doscription* — ^The  main  root  is  ten  centimeters  (4  inches)  or  less 
longy  and  about  four  centimeters  (1{^  inch)  thick,  marked  by  trans- 
verse rings ;  usually  split  lengthwise  ;  branches  few,  deeply  wrinkled, 
long,  softy  spongy,  flexible.  Bark  light,  yellowish-brown  externally; 
middle  bark  whitish  ;  wood  yellowish,  indistinctly  radiated.  Oil  ducts 
few,  scattered.  Odor  peculiar,  strongly  aromatic,  reminding  of  an- 
gelica ;  taste  sweetish,  aromatic,  bitter. 

The  nearly  allied  Zdgustieum  acteBifoHum,  ^^  Southern  Angelica,"  is 
frequently  sold  as  angelica^  but  is  very  much  lighter  in  color. 

This  drug  is  frequently  attacked  by  insects. 

Constituents. —  VbkUUe  oil,  resiriy  and  bitter  extrcustive. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Stimulant,  carminative,  and  stomachia 

Dose. — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains)  several  times  a  day  in 
decoction. 

Iilolienlnnm» 

LiCHKNIN. 

Xdchen  Starch, 

A  peculiar  starch  contained  in  Iceland  moss  and  in  other  lichens. 
This  starch-like  substance  is  not  deposited  in  granules  as  grain  starches, 
but  belongs  to  the  cell  walls.  See  under  the  titles  ^*  Amylum "  and 
"  Cetraria." 

Demulcent  and  nutritive. 

LICHENINUM  SACCHARATUM. 

Sacchabated  LicHBimr. 

Put  sixteen  hundred  grams  (56  ounces  192  grains)  Iceland  moss  and 
100  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  potassium  carbonate  in  a  jar  and  cover 
them  with  water.  Let  stand  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  occasionally. 
Pour  off  the  liquid,  and  then  wash  the  lichen  by  affusion  and  decanta- 
tion  of  water  until  the  alkaline  and  bitter  taste  is  wholly  removed. 
Boil  the  washed  lichen  with  twenty  liters  (42  pints)  water  for  four 
hours.     Strain.     Boil  the  residue  once  more  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
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trater  and  strain  again.  Mix  the  oolatureB.  Add  six  hundred  grama 
(or  about  21  ounoee)  sugar,  and  evaporate  until  the  mass  is  tough  and 
no  longer  adhesive.  Then  pull  it  into  sticks  and  dry  it.  Weigh  the 
dried  product,  and  add  to  it  enough  sugar  to  make  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  final  product  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  dried  sticks,  less 
six  hundred  grams  (the  sugar 
previously  added).     Powder. 

The  preparation  is  to  con- 
tain equal  parts  by  weight  of 
dried  jelly  and  sugar. 

Dose. — Ad  libitum, 

Idmon  I  v.  S. 

Lkuok. 

lAmone,  G. ;  Citron,  F. ;  Litn- 

on,  Sp. ;    Citron,  Sw. 

Origin. — Citraa  Limo- 
num,  Risso  {Aurantiaceee). 

Habitat.  —  Cultivated  in 
Bub-tropicat  countries. 

^art  used. — The  fresh 
fruit 

Description.— Oval, 
bright  yellow,  with  nipple- 
shaped  apes,  glandulous  rind ; 


Pia  858. — Lemon,  tutnnl  die. 


containing  an  agreeably  aoid  juice.  The  rind  is  fragrant,  bitter.  Must 
l>e  fresh  and  sound. 

Constituents.— See  Limonis  Cortex  and  Limonis  Sucoub.  Each 
lemoD  yields  from  twenty  to  thirty  grams  (|  to  1  fluidounce)  of  juice. 

IWedicinal  Uses. — Used  in  the  form  of  lemonade  as  a  cooling 
drink  to  assuage  thirat  and  reduce  f^erithneta.  Antiscorbutic  Also 
used  in  h^mtio  troublea,  "  bUiou»jte*»"  etc. 

Limonis  Cortex ;  IT.  S. 

Leuox-Pbkl. 
Citronenschais,  lAmonenechaie,  G. ;  £toTce  de  citron,  Zeete  de  litnon, 
F. ;   Ctironakai,  Sw. 
Part  used. — The  rind  of  the  fresh  lemon. 
Desoription. — See  the  Pharmacopcsia,  page  190. 
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Constituents. — ^Volatile  oil  (oil  of  lemon)  and  a  bitter  substance 
oalled  hesperidin. 

Quartered  I^emon'Peel,  with  a  thick,  white,  fleshy  layer  on  the  inner 
surface,  is  often  met  with  in  the  trade,  and  is  inferior,  as  the  volatile 
oil  is  only  found  in  the  external  thin  yellow  glandulous  layer  (the 
''Jlavedo''). 

Properties  and  Uses* — ^Used  for  flayoring  purposes  only. 

LIMONIS  STEUPUS  ;  U.  S. 

Sybup  of  Lbmon. 

Heat  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces) 
lemon  juice  to  boiling  ;  add  six  grams  (92  grains)  lemon-peel,  freshly 
grated,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  until  cool.  Filter,  adding  enough 
water  through  the  filter  to  make  the  total  filtrate  measure  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces).  In  this  dissolve  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces  150  grains)  sugar  without  the  use  of 
heat.     Strain. 

LIMONIS  CORTICIS  EECENTI8  TINCTURA.    e 

TlNCTTTBE   OF   FbESH   LeMON-PbEL. 

Percolate  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  grated 
outer  rind  of  fresh  lemons  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  obtain  one  liter 
(34  fluidounces)  of  tincture. 

This  is  used  for  flavoring  elixirs,  wines,  tinctures,  syrups,  eta,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  very  useful. 

liimonis  Oleum ;  IT.  S« 

Oil  of  Lemon. 
Zdmonis  .^Etheroleum  —  Volatile  Oil  o/Xemon, 

Expressed  volatile  oil  from  fresh  lemon-peel. 

For  description  and  mode  of  preservation,  see  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, page  228. 

"  Expressed  ^  volatile  oil  of  lemon  ('^  zeste  ")  is  much  superior  to  the 
"distilled.'* 

Must  have  a  neutral  reaction.  Should  be  kept  in  tightly  corked 
bottles  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
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LIMONIS  SPIRITUS;  U.  S. 

Spirit  of  Lemon. 

j&b««nce  of  Lemon. 

Mix  thirty  oubio  centimeters  (1  fluidounoe)  oil  of  lemon  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty  oubio  centimeters  (15  fluidounces)  alcohol  Macerate 
twenty  grams  (300  grains)  of  the  grated  outer  rind  of  fresh  lemons  with 
the  mixture  for  twenty-four  hours.  Filter  the  liquid  through  pap^r, 
adding  enough  alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  the  whole  product 
measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces). 

liimonls  Saooa0 ;  U.  S« 

LSMON  JUICS. 

CUronensaftf  Xfimonensqftj  G.  ;  JSuo  de  citron^  F. ;  Zumo  de  Hmon^  Sp. ; 

CUrons(rfty  Sw. 

Description* — Lemon  juice  is  a  somewhat  unclear  thin  juice,  nearly 
colorless  or  very  pale  yellowish,  of  an  agreeable  odor  and  acid  taste. 

Must  be*  quite  fresh. 

Constituents. — From  seven  to  nine  per  cent,  citric  acid. 

Medicinai  Uses* — Same  as  of  citric  acid,  but  is  more  pleasant  to 
the  taste. 

ZiinderaB  Cortex. 

LiNDSBA  Bark. 

Spicebuah  Barky  Fkverbush  JBark,  Wild  AlUpice  Bark, 

Origin* — Benzoin  odori/erumy  Nees  (Lauracece), 

Habitat* — North  America. 

Description. — Thin  quills  or  troughs,  which  are  externally  dark 
brown,  dotted,  glossy,  and  warty  ;  inner  surface  smooth,  light  brown. 
Has  a  pleasant  odor,  and  an  aromatic,  pungent,  and  astringent  taste. 

Constituents* — Volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Nomenclature* — We  have  chosen  the  generic  botanical  name  given 
by  Meissner  for  this  plant  as  the  pharmacological  name,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  between  this  drug  and  the  balsamic  resin  from  styrax  benzoin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Aromatic,  stimulant,  and  tonic.  A  hot  weak 
infusion  is  also  diaphoretic,  and  may  be  taken  ad  libitum. 

Best  g^ven  in  the  form  of  fluid  bxtsact,  made  with  alcohol  as  a 
menstruum,  of  which  the  dose  is  two  to  ^ve  cubic  centimeters  (30  to 
75  minims). 
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Linderad  Fruotas* 

LlNDEBA   BeBBIBS. 

Spicebuah  Berries,  Feverbush  Berries^  Wild  Allspice  Berries. 

Originf  etc. — See  p.  651. 

Description. — Oval,  with  a  circular  scar  from  the  stem,  nearly  ten 
millimeters  (f  inch)  long,  externally  dark- brown  and  rough.  Contains 
a  large  white  seed.     Odor  fragrant.     Taste  pungent,  aromatic. 

Constituents. — Fragrant  volatile  oil. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Action  similar  to  that  of  the  bark.  The  oil  is 
used  inflatiUenC  colic  as  a  carminative.  The  berries  have  been  used  as 
a  spice. 

lilnimeiita. 

LnnMBNTs. 

Usually  mixtures  of  fixed  oils  with  volatile  oils,  or  with  alcoholic 
solutions  of  powerful  remedies.  They  are  liquid  or  semi-liquid.  Some- 
times they  do  not  contain  any  fixed  oil.  There  are  ten  liniments  in  the 
new  Pharmacopoeia. 

Liniments  are  used  externally  in  painful  rheumatic  affections,  glan- 
dular swellings,  enlarged  joints,  etc.  Sometimes  they  are  simply  in- 
tended to  facilitate  massage  or  the  kneading  of  the  affected  parts  by 
the  hands. 

Llniiin ;  n.  S. 

Flaxseed. 

Jjinseedy  E.;  JLeinsameny  Flachssamen,  G. ;  Semences  de  lin,  F.;  liincusOy 

Semilla  de  lino,  Sp. ;  Linfr^,  Sw. 

Origin. — lAnum  usitcUissimum,  Linn6  (Xfinacece), 

H  ab  itat. — Cultivated. 

Part  used. — The  seed. 

Description. — About  four  millimeters  (^  inch)  long,  oval,  flattened, 
brown,  glossy ;  swelling  in  water  ;  internally  yellowish-white  ;  inodor- 
ous, mucilaginous,  oily,  disagreeable. 

Constituents. — About  fifteen  per  cent,  of  mucilage  is  contained  in 
the  epithelium,  or  external  coat  ;  there  is  from  thirtv  to  nearly  forty 
per  cent,  fixed  oil  in  the  embryo  or  inner  portion  of  the  seed. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Demulcent  and  emollient.  The  virtue  of  the 
infusion  of  linseed  depends  mainly  upon  the  warm  water  of  the  tea.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  bronchial  and  renal  ii\flamtnationSj  and  is  given 
ad  libitum. 
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LINI  FAEINA. 

Flaxseed  Meal. 

Xdnseed  Mealy  Ghround  Flaxseed* 

Description* — Freshly  prepared  ground  flaxseed  is  the  only  kind 
to  be  used.  It  is  oily,  soft,  of  a  pure,  fresh  linseed  oil  odor,  and  should 
yield  at  least  twenty -five  per  oent.  linseed  oil  to  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Flaxseed  meal  made  by  means  of  rollers  is  very  satisfactory  ;  that  made 
in  mills  which  out  is  harsh  to  the  feel,  and  does  not  make  so  good  a 
poultice.  Mixed  with  warm  water  it  forms  an  excellent  emollient  poul- 
tice, useful  in  inflammations^  forming  abscesses^  and  as  a  protective  in 
bumSy  e|o.  It  promotes  suppuration.  Large  warm  flaxseed  poultices 
to  cover  the  entire  chest  or  abdomen  are  often  of  marked  benefit  in 
pleuritiSy  pneumoniaf  or  peritonitis. 

LINI  OATAPLASMA. 

Linseed  Poultice. 

Stir  two  bundled  and  forty  grams  (8  ounces)  of  flaxseed  meal  grad- 
ually into  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  of  boiling 
water,  and  then  incorporate  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  of 
olive  oiL 

LINI  lOT'USUM. 

Infusion  of  Flaxseed. 

From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  whole  drug 
make  five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  1?  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 
Dose. — Ad  libitum* 

Xiini  Oleum ;  U.  S« 

Oil  of  Flaxseed. 
Linseed  Oil. 

Cold-pressed  linseed  oil  is  the  kind  prescribed. 

Description* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  238.  It  dries  to  a 
transparent  yellowish  mass.  When  recently  made  by  cold  expression 
the  oil  is  light  colored,  thin,  and  has  no  disagreeable  odor  or  taste. 
Must  not  be  dark,  nor  have  a  strong  disagreeable  odor. 

Constituents- — Chiefly  linolein. 

Uses* — Seldom  employed  internally,  but  more  often  externally  in 
liniments,  etc* 


I 
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Idntemnu 

Leett. 

"  Patent  Idnt.'" 

This  is -a  textile  fabric  of  loose  texture,  in  which  the  warp  is  linen 
and  the  woof  cotton  ;  it  is  soft  and  woolly  on  one  side. 

Used  as  a  dressing  to  wounds,  being  usually  first  covered  with  cerate. 

Liquidambar. 

Liquid  AMBAH. 

Sweet  GhunK 

t 

Origin. — Liquidambar  et^rczeifitta,  Linn6  (Samamelaoece), 
Habitat. — North  and  Central  America. 

Description. — ^A  thick,  brownish-yellow  balsam,  or  a  resin  which 
softens  from  the  warmth  of  the  hand.  Odor  agreeable,  reminding  of 
storax  ;  taste  aromatic,  bitterish,  pungent. 

Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  leaving  only  mechanical 
impurities  undissolved. 

Constituents. — ^Three  and  one-half  per  cent,  styrol,  five  per  cent, 
cinnamic  acid,  styracin,  and  resin. 

Uses. — This  domestic  drug,  when  used  at  all,  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  storax,  tolu,  and  benzoin.  It  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be  used  more  than  the  other  balsams  just  named, 
because  it  is  a  domestic  product ;  but  we  fear  that  it  is  neglected  chiefly 
because  it  is  not  imported. 

We  Americans  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  our  English  cousins 
in  the  matter  of  using  our  own  drugs  in  preference  to  imported  ones. 
If  we  do  not  use  them  ourselves  no  one  else  will,  no  matter  how  valu- 
able they  may  be. 

liiquores. 

Solutions. 

Solutiones. 

The  official  "  liquores  "  are,  with  one  exception,  solutions  of  solids 
in  water.  The  exception  is  the  liquor  guttss  perchae.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  pharmacopceial  nomenclature  still  remains  imperfect  in 
so  many  little  things,  where  the  most  trifling  changes  would  at  once  re- 
move the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  clearly  definitive  gen- 
eral titles  for  clearly  distinct  and  harmonious  groups  of  pharmaceutical 
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preparations.  A  systematio  nomenclature  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
aids  to  intelligent  pharmacy.  If  the  art  of  pharmacy  is  to  be  at  all 
scientific,  if  we  are  not  merely  cooks  or  shopkeepers,  let  us  at  least  be 
systematic  and  orderly,  even  if  it  occasions  such  inconveniences  as  tak- 
ing liquor  guttse  perchse  out  of  the  group  of  aqueous  solutions  or  solids, 
where  it  does  not  belong,  and  giving  it  a  new  name,  such  as  collodium 
guttse  perchse,  or  whatever  may  be  deemed  most  intelligible  and  appro- 
priate. 

Idriodeiidroii. 

LiBIODENDBON. 

Zdriodendri  Cortex — Whitewood^  Tulip- Tree  Bark. 

Origin. — Idriodendron  tulipifera,  Linn6  {Magnoliaceci), 

Habitat. — ^United  States. 

Part  used. — ^The  bark  of  the  younger  branches. 

Description. — Quills  or  troughs  about  two  millimeters  (^  inch) 
thick  ;  purplish-brown,  or  blackish  externally,  with  thin  ridges,  fre- 
quently cleft  so  as  to  form  meshes  ;  smooth,  whitish  on  the  inner  side  ; 
fracture  fibrous  ;  inodorous  ;  taste  astringent,  pungent,  bitter. 

Bark  from  older  branches  is  not  so  good,  being  less  pungent. 

Constituents. — ^Tannin,  resin,  and  liriodendrin^  which  is  a  white, 
crystalline,  pungent,  neutral  principle,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Bitter  tonic. 

Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  extbact,  made  with  alcohol  as  a 
menstruum,  of  which  the  dose  is  four  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (1  to 
2  fiuidrachms). 

Uthimii. 

Lithium. 

A  silver-white  metal  resembling  potassium  and  sodium.  It  is  the 
lightest  of  all  metals,  and  floats  on  petroleum. 

Its  salts  resemble  those  of  potassium  and  sodium,  but  are  not  as 
readily  soluble,  and  color  the  spirit-lamp  or  blow-pipe  flame  beautifully 
crimson. 

Lithium  salts  are  used  in  medicine  chiefly  on  account  of  the  low 
atomic  weight  of  the  metal,  which  makes  its  saturating  power  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  alkali  metals.  Benzoate,  bromide,  chloride, 
citrate,  and  salicylate  are  soluble  ;  the  carbonate  and  the  hydrate  dis- 
solve only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
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Uthii  Beii2oa0 ;  U.  S. 

BsNzoATX  OF  Lithium. 
Lithicus  Benaoas — Lithium  Benzoate, 

Contains  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  benzoic  acid. 

White,  granular  or  in  scales.  Either  odorless  or  of  an  agreeable 
weak  odor  of  benzoin.  Taste  sweetish,  cooling.  Soluble  in  four  times 
its  weight  of  cold  water  and  in  less  boiling  water  ;  also  in  about  twelve 
parts  alcohol. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Both  lithium  and  benzoic  acid  separately  are  an- 
tilithic,  and  the  resulting  salt  should,  therefore,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
be  especially  valuable.  We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  assert  this 
to  be  an  established  fact.  The  uses  are  similar  to  those  of  citrate  of 
lithium. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains). 

Llthii  Bpomldmn ;  TS.  S» 

Bbomide  of  Lithium. 

Lithicum  Bromidum — Lithium  Bromide, 

Contains  over  ninety-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  bromine. 

Granular,  white,  deliquescent,  odorless,  of  a  sharp,  bitter,  salty  taste. 
Freely  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Must  be  kept  in  tightly  closed  bottles. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  citrate  of  lithium.  Anti- 
lithic,  also  used  like  other  alkaline  bromides  in  epikpsy. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.5  gram  (1  to  10  grains). 

liithii  Carbonas ;  U.  S. 

Cabbonatb  of  Lithium. 
Lithicus  Carbonaa — Lithium  Carbonate, 

A  light,  white  powder  ;  inodorous,  alkaline.  Requires  one  hundred 
and  thirty  times  its  own  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  Insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

One  hundred  grains  of  lithium  carbonate  has  the  same  saturation 
power  relative  to  acids  as  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  grains  of  sodium 
bicarbonate.  As  an  antacid,  therefore,  the  lithium  carbonate  has  more 
than  twice  the  power  of  the  sodium  bicarbonate. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  if  not  identical  with  those  of  citrate  of 
lithium,  as  an  antilithic* 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.4  gram  (1  to  6  grains). 
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Lithll  Citpas ;  TS.  S. 

CiTBATB  OF  Lithium. 
LUhicus  CUras — Lithium  Citrate. 

White,  deliquescent,  crystalline,  odorless,  of  a  sotnewhat  salty  taste, 
and  neutral  reaction.  Soluble  in  five  and  one-half  times  its  weight  of 
water. 

Must  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles. 

Madjcina,!  USOS.— Antilithio.  Used  in  gout^  and  to  dissolve  acid 
urinary  concretions  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.5  gram  (1  to  10  grains). 

Lithii  SaUcylas ;  TS.  So 

Saucylatb  of  Lithium. 

Liihicue  SaUcyliM — LUhiimi  Salicylate. 

Contains  a  trifle  over  ninety  per  cent,  salicylic  acid. 
White,  amorphous,  deliquescent,  odorless,  sweetish,   faintly  acid. 
Freely  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Medicinal  Usee. — ^Rich  in  salicylic  acid  and  may  be  used  whenever 
this  substance  is  indicated. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains). 

litmus. 

Lmnrs. 

Laeca  Cc&ruleOy  Laeca  Musica-^  LackmuB^  G.  and  Sw.  ;  Toumeeol, 

Laque  JBleu,  F. 

A  blue  pigment  prepared  from  HocceUa  tinctoriay  and  other  lichens. 

Occurs  in  small  rectangular  cakes,  friable,  indigo  blue,  of  a  violet 
odor,  and  somewhat  saline,  pungent  taste.  It  imparts  its  coloring  mat- 
ter (orcein)  to  water,  and  still  more  readily  to  alcohoL  As  it  always 
contains  chalk  it  effervesces  with  acids. 

LITMUS  TINCTURA. 

TiKCTUBB  OF  Litmus. 

Triturate  and  dissol  /e  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  litmus  in  three  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  (10  fiuidounces)  diluted  alcohol  {1880).     Filter. 
42 
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BLUE  LITMUS  PAPER. 

Blue  Test-Fapeb. 

Dip  pieces  of  white  unsized  paper  in  tincture  of  litmus  and  then 
dry.     Acids  and  acid  salts  turn  blue  test-paper  red. 

RED  LITMUS  PAPER. 
Red  Test-Fapeb. 

Add  very  carefully,  drop  by  drop,  a  minute  quantity  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  to  tincture  of  litmus  until  it  just  turns  red.  Dip 
pieces  of  white,  unsized  paper  in  the  reddened  solution,  aq^  then  dry. 

Alkalies  and  alkaline  salts  turn  red  test-paper  blue. 

NEUTRAL  LITMUS  PAPER. 
Neutbal  Test-Fapeb, 

Which  will  show  both  reactions  for  acid  and  for  alkali,  may  be  made  as 
follows :  Boil  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  litmus  in  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  cubic  centimeters  (7^  fiuidounces)  water  about  twenty  minutes, 
adding  more  water  as  required  to  make  up  for  loss  by  evaporation. 
Divide  the  solution  into  two  equal  portions.  Add  to  one  of  these  por- 
tions, drop  by  drop,  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  barely  turn  the  liquid 
red.  Then  add  to  it  the  other  portion.  Unsized  white  paper  is  slowly 
passed  through  the  liquid,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry. 

Lobelia ;  U.  S. 

Lobelia. 

JLobdia  Herba — Indian  Tobacco. 

Origin. — Jjobelia  inflaJta^  Linn6  {LohtLiaoeai). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Parts  used. — ^The  official  drug  consists  of  the  leaves  and  tops,  col- 
lected after  the  seed-capsules  have  become  inflated. 

Description. — See  Fig.  355.  The  herb  is  pale  green,  has  a  slight 
odor,  and  a  burning  tobacco-like  taste  when  chewfsd.  The  powder  is 
very  irritating  to  the  air-passages. 

Constituents. — The  alkaloid  hbeline  is  doubtless  the  active  con- 
stituent. In  the  drug  it  is  combined  with  lobelic  acid.  It  is  a  light 
yellow,  oily  liquid,  having  a  somewhat  aromatic  odor  and  a  burning, 
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acrid,  tobacco-like  taste  ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  salts  crys- 
tallize, and  are  soluble  in  water.  In  the  seeds  there  is  also  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  a  drying  fixed  oil. 

The  eclectio  lobelin  Is  not  the  alkaloid,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  pow- 
dered extract. 


Propflrti«S. — It  is  sialagogne,  expectorant,  emetic,  narcotic,  paiK>- 
tire ;  in  large  doses,  powerfully  depressant. 

Its  most  valuable  use  is  in  atihma, 

Dos«. — Aa  an  emetic,  0.5  to  1.5  gram  (8  to  20  grains)  ;  or,  as  an 
expectorant,  in  much  smaller  doses. 
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LOBELLE  ACETUM;  U.  S. 
ViNEGAB  OF  Lobelia. 

One  (1)  part  by  weight  of  lobelia  herb,  in  No.  30  powder,  will  make 
ten  (10)  parts  by  weight  of  the  preparation,  which  is  made  by  percola- 
tion, using  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  using  five  (5)  parts  of  the 
menstruum — diluted  acetic  acid — to  moisten  the  drug  before  packing  it. 

[The  vinegar  of  lobelia  obtained  from  one  avoirdupois  ounce  of  the 
drug  will  measure  very  nearly  ten  fluidounces.] 

In  the  previous  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (1870)  the  vine- 
gar of  lobelia  was  made  about  one-fifth  stronger  =  one  troy  ounce  to 
eight  fluidounces  of  finished  product.  In  the  present  Pharmacopoeia 
(1880)  the  preparation  represents  ten  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  drug. 

The  preparation  is  little  used.  It  contains  the  alkaloid  lobeline 
in  combination  with  the  acetic  acid. 

DO80« — One  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  60  minims). 

LOBELLE  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Lobelia. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twenti- 
eth part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.30  gram  (1  to  5  grains). 

'  LOBELIA  [HEB^]  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Lobelia  [Hkbb]. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — I?}  aToirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7|-  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubjc  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the^r*< 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second pereolcUe  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose. — 0.2  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (3  to  30  minims). 
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LOBELIA  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  op  Lobelia. 

From  thirty  grains  (aboat  1  aToirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

Dose. — Eight  to  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (2  to  5  fluidrachms),  as 
an  emetic.  One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims),  or  about  a 
teaspoonfu],  as  an  expectorant. 

LOBELLE  TINCTURA;  U.  S. 

TlNCTTTRB   OF   LOBBLIA. 

Moisten  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  lobelia,  in  No.  40  powder,  with  sixty 
cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  diluted  alcohol  and  macerate  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  then  pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator  and  perco- 
late with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams  (or  about  lOJ- 
fluidounces)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

This  tincture  is  thirty-three  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  tincture  of 
lobelia  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870). 

Dose. — 0.5  to  3  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  45  minims). 

LOBELIA  TINCTITRA  ^THEREA. 
Ethebbal  Tinctubb  of  Lobblia. 

Macerate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  lobelia,  in  No.  40  powder,  with  oiy 
hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  alcohol  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  ether  for  seven 
days.     Express  and  filter. 

Dose* — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims)  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic At  one  time  this  preparation  enjoyed  great  reputation  in 
the  treatment  of  asthma. 

liObellad  Semina* 

Lobblia  Sbbd. 

Originf  etc. — See  Lobelia. 

Description. — About  0.75  millimeter  (^  inch)  in  length  and  0.3 
millimeter  (-^  inch)  in  breadth,  dark  brown,  presenting  under  the  mi* 
croscope  a  net-like  pitted  surface,  as  seen  in  Figure  355.  They  always 
accompany  the  official  drug  and  furnish  a  good  sign  by  which  to  iden- 
tify it. 

Constituents  and  Uses. — The  same  as  of  lobelia. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  1  gram  (5  to  15  grains). 
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LOBELLE  SEMINIS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Ezhu^ct  of  Lobelia  Seed. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equiTslent— 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruuTn  use  alcohoL 

Dose* — 0.3  to  1.5  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  20  minims). 

liOlimiu 

LOLIUIC 

DameL 

Origin. — Zolium  temulefUum,  Linn6  (Oraminaceci^. 

Habitat. — Asia  and  Europe. 

Part  used- — The  fruit  or  grain  (carjopsis). 

Description. — Oblong-ovoid,  about  five  millimeters  {\  inch)  long, 
smooth,  pale  brownish,  interiorly  white,  inodorous,  having  a  farinaceous, 
afterward  bitterish  taste. 

Constituents. — Fixed  oil,  starch,  eta  It  is  not  determined  what 
constitutes  the  poisonous  principle. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Darnel  is  a  narcotic  poison,  but  has  been  medi- 
cinally employed  only  as  an  ingredient  of  poultices  to  relieve  pain^  etc. 

LotioneB. 

Lotions. 

These  preparations  are  usually  solutions  in  water,  or  in  water  with 
alcohol  or  glycerin,  and  are  used  for  external  application  as  washes,  or 
by  soaking  lint  in  them  and  applying  to  the  affected  part.  They  are 
intended  to  influence  deep-lying  structures  as  well  as  the  external  sur- 
faces. 

Lapuliniiiii ;  n.  S. 

LUPULIN. 

iMpuli  OlanduloB — Luptdiruif  Phar.  1870,  JBbp/enmeMy  Jbupulin^  6,; 

Jjuptdine^  IJupuliiey  F. 

Origin. — Bumuhis  X/upulttSy  Linn6  ( Urticacece), 

Hab  itat. — Cultivated. 

Part  used  ■•'--'The  glandular  powder  separated  from  the  hops. 
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Description. — A  coarse,  brownish-yellov,  or  orange-brown  powder. 
Resinous,  aromatic,  bitter.  Under  the  microscope  the  glands  appear 
to  have  various  forms,  depending  upon  different  positions  on  the  slide. 
The  general  appearance  is  shown  in  Figure  363.  Ether  dissolves  about 
seventif-five  per  cent. 

Constituents. — From  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  volatiie  oil,  reain, 
lupamaric  acid,  wax,  etc.     The  volatile  oil 
contains  valerianic  acid  after  long  exposure. 
Hence  lupulin  acquires  s  disagreeable  vale- 
rianic acid  odor  when  old. 

Testa — Lupulin  sometimes  contains  sand  / 
and  other  impurities  to  such  an  extent  as  to  I 
vield  up  to  even  forty  per  oeut.  ash.  It  \ 
should  not  leave  more  than  eight  per  cent,  of 
ash,  and  after  shaking  with  water  but  little 
sediment  should  deposit  when  allowed  to 
stand. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of 
bopa,  as  the  action  of  the  latter  depends  on  this  drug.  It  is  tonic  and 
somewhat  anodyne.  Especially  useful  to  allay  irritation  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs,  as  in  priapism,  pait^rtl  erections  in  gonorrhoea,  chordee, 
etc.  It  is  also  used  to  allay  irritation  of  the  bladder  and  seminal 
emissions. 

Dose.— 0.3  to  1  gram  (5  to  15  grains). 

lUPULINI  EXTRACTUM. 

EXTBACT  OF  LuPULltr. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence. 
Brown. 
Dose. — 0.1  to  0.5  gram  (3  to  8  grains)  several  times  a  day. 

LUPULINI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Lupcuh. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounoes),  use  five  hundred  grama  (or  its  equivalent — 17 J  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug. 

As  a  meTtstrttum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  grams  (about  4(  ftuidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate.' 
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Reserve  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces) 
oi  ihojirst  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Evaporate  the  second percokUe  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  1?  fluidounces). 

Dose. — 0.3  to-1  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  15  minims). 

LUPULINI  OLEOEESINA ;  U.  S. 
Olbobesin  op  Lupulin. 

Pack  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  lupulin  firmly  into 
a  tall,  narrow  cylindrical  percolator,  provided  with  cover  and  receptacle 
adapted  to  operations  with  volatile  liquids  (see  page  721),  and  perco- 
late it  with  stronger  ether  until  fifteen  hundred  grams  (52  ounces  400 
grains)  percolate  has  been  obtained,  taking  care  that  the  percolation 
proceeds  slowly.  Recover  about  one  thousand  grams  of  the  ether  by 
distillation  on  a  water-bath,  and  put  the  residue  into  a  porcelain  evapo* 
rating-dish  and  expose  it  until  the  remainder  of  the  ether  has  evapo- 
rated away. 

Keep  the  product  in  a  well-corked,  wide-mouthed  bottle* 

Dose. — p.l  to  0.25  gram  (2  to  4  grains). 

LUPULINI  TDTCTURA. 

TiNOTUBB  OF  Lupulin. 

THnctura  iJupulincBy  Phar.  1870. 

Moisten  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  lupulin  with  alcohol,  pack  it  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator,  and  percolate  with  alcohol  until  four  hundred  and 
eighty  cubic  centimeters  (16  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

This  tincture  is  still  used  to  some  extent.  It  was  dismissed  from 
the  new  Pharmacopceia. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2|-  fluidrachms). 

Lyooperdon. 

Lycopkrdon. 

m 

Tuchahoe,  Indian  Breads  Puff  BaJL 

Origin. — Lycoperdon  solidum,  Gronovius  (^ngt). 
Habitat. — The  southern  portions  of  the  United  States. 
Description. — Large,  irregularly  shaped,  but    ordinarily  more  or 
less  globular  bodies  of  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  pounds  in  weight. 
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ExteniftUy  grayish-black,  rough,  wrinkled  ;  interiorly  whitish,  mealy. 
Spongy,  tough,  fissured.     Odor  faint ;  taste  iosipid. 

ConttitUftntS. — Pectose,  cellulose,  etc. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses. — Said  to  be  narcotic,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  also  stated  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  used  as  food.  The  pow- 
dered fungus  has  been  used  as  a  hemostatic 

Xtyoopodluiui ;  IT.  S.      - 

LYCOPODtCM, 

Lycopodii  Sporidia — Sdrlappeamen,  iStreupuiver,  B&tenrmhl,  G.  \  Xy- 
copode,  F.;   GvX  JVtcAt,  Sw. 

Origin. — I/ycopodium  davatum,  LinnS  ;  and  other  species  of  I^- 
eopodium  (ItycopodiaeefB). 

Habitatt — Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  etc. 

Part  used.— rThe  sporules. 

Description.— See  the  P^rmaoopceia,  page  313. 


FiOi  8IM.-.-tf oopodimn  and  PinepoUm,  ""f't^-^ 


A  very  fine,  mobile,  pale  yellow  powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It 
floats  on  water  and  is  not  wetted  unless  first  boiled  with  it,  or  treated 
with  alcohol  or  ether,  or  subjected  to  long-continued  trituration.  After 
such  treatment  it  sinka  in  water  at  once.     It  is  readily  moistened  by 
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oils,  alcohol,  benzol,  chloroform,  and  ether.  Under  strong  trituration 
the  granules  cohere,  assume  a  grayish  tint,  and  afterward  leave  an  oily 
stain  on  paper.  It  adheres  to  the  fingers.  Ignites  and  burns  with  a 
sizzling  noise  when  thrown  into  a  flame.  Under  the  microscope  the 
particles  have  the  appearance  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Must  be  free  from  pine  pollen  (the  appearance  of  which  is  also 
shown  in  the  illustrations),  starch,  sand,  and  other  impurities.  No 
strong  odor  should  be  developed  when  the  lyoopodium  is  burned.  Sand 
is  frequently  found  in  lycopodium,  and  that  impurity  should  condemn 
the  article. 

Constituents. — Contains  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  a  bland  fixed  oil, 
and  should  leave  only  about  four  per  cent.  ash.  A  larger  percentage  of 
ash  indicates  mineral  impurities  (sand). 

Uses. — For  dusting  excoriated  surfaces,  to  cover  and  protect  them. 
Also  as  a  conspergative  for  pills,  troches,  and  plasters,  to  prevent  ad- 
hesion, for  which  purpose  lycopodium  has  no  superior. 

XiyoopuB. 

Lycopus. 
Jjycopodis  Herha — Bugleweedy  Sweet  Bugle, 

Origin. — Ziycopus  virginicuSy  Linn6  {liabiatCB). 

Habitat- — Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Part  used* — The  whole  flowering  herb. 

Description. — Stems  smooth,  quadrangular,  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  centimeters  (10  to  20  inches)  high  ;  leaves  opposite,  entire,  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  toothed,  glandulous  beneath.  Flowe;*s  small,  purplish.  Odor 
somewhat  mint-like  ;  taste  aromatic,  pungent. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  and  probably  a  little  resin  and  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Said  to  be  astringent  and  sedative.  Has  been 
given  to  reduce  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  to  allay  cough, 
and  arrest  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 

Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract,  made  with  diluted  alcohol 
as  a  menstruum,  of  which  the  dose  is  four  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters 
(1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

Macis ;  n.  s« 

Macs. 

MuskatblUthey  G. ;  JFTeur  de  muscade,  F. ;  MaciaSy  Sp. ;  MuskoMom- 

ma,  Sw. 

Origin. — Mgristicafragram,  Houttuyn  {Myriaticacem). 
Habitat. — Cultivated  on  several  East  India  islands. 
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Part  used. — The  arillus  of  the  fruit. 

D  ascription  •—The  fleshy  covering  of  the  nutmeg  oooatitutes  the 
maoe.  It  ia  formed  as  seeo  id  the  Ulustrationa,  has  an  orange-red,  oily 
appearance,  is  very  fragrant,  and  has  a  spicy  tastoi 


IS  drag;  mud  Hifteiud  In  wtter 

Constituents. — From  four  to  nine  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil     Also 
two  kinds  of  fixed  oil,  one  yellow  and  the  other  red. 

Medicinal    Uses. — Stimulant,  carmloatiTe,  and  spice. 
Dose.— 0.6  to  1.6  gram  (8  to  22  grains). 

Maoldls  iEtherolemnu 

Volatile  On,  of  Mace. 

OUofMa^x. 

Colorless,  or  yery  pale  yellowish,  aromatio,  soluble  in  alcohol,  alosely 
resembling,  the  volatile  oil  of  nutmeg,  and  probably  identical  with  it. 
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Magrnesiimu 

Magnbsiijm. 

A  silver*white  malleable  metal,  which  may  be  ignited,  and  burns  in 
the  air  with  a  strong  light.     Its  specific  gravity  is  only  1.75. 

Its  salts  are  colorless  or  white. 

Soluble  are  :  Chloride,  sulphate,  nitrate,  citrate,  tartrate,  and  acetate. 
The  carbonate  is  insoluble. 

Saltff  of  magnesium  with  inorganic  acids,  if  soluble,  are  bitter. 

Mafirnesia ;  U.  S. 

Magnesia, 

Magnesia  Usta — Gebrannte  Magnesiay  G.;  MagniHej  Magniaie  col- 
cin&ey  F.;  Oxido  Ma^nesico^  Magnesia  caLcinada^  Sp.;  Magnesium^ 
axidf  Sw. ;  Light  Mag^iesiay  Calcined  Magneaia^  Magnesium  Oxide, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  212. 

When  one  gram  (15  grains)  of  the  magnesia  is  well  stirred  with  fif- 
teen grams  (^  fluidounce)  water  in  a  beaker  glass,  and  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  stand  half  an  hour,  a  gelatinous-looking  mass,  consisting  of 
magnesium -hydrate,  is  formed,  which  is  of  sufficient  firmness  to  remain 
in  the  beaker  when  turned  upside  down. 

This  magnesia,  then,  is  a  very  different  preparation  from  the  light 
calcined  magnesia  familiar  to  us  in  this  country,  and  heretofore  officiaL 
Ordinary  calcined  magnesia  is  heated  to  such  a  high  temperature  that 
all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  product  is  not  only  less  readily 
soluble  in  acids,  but  hardly  acted  on  at  all  by  water.  The  JPharmaco- 
poBia  prescribes  a  test  which  requires  the  absence  of  carbonate.  This  is 
inconsistent  with  the  official  description  of  the  properties  of  the  prepara- 
tion, for  it  cannot  be  made  perfectly  free  from  carbonate  without  the 
use  of  very  high  l)eat,  which  almost  invariably  destroys  its  ability  to 
combine  with  water  (become  hydrated)  and  form  a  gelatinous  mass  as 
described.  At  the  same  time  no  considerable  effervescence  with  dilu- 
ted acids  should  be  allowed. 

An  anhydrous  magnesium  carbonate,  with  some  magnesium  oxide, 
may  be  readily  obtained  by  calcination  for  a  short  time,  which  forms  a 
gelatinous  mass  with  water  ;  but  it  is  largely  carbonate  and  does  not 
retain  its  property  of  gelatinizing.  What  the  Pharmacopoeia  intends 
to  be  used  is  a  magnesium  oxide  which  readily  combines  with  water 
(hydrates),  is  easily  isoluble  in  very  dilute  acids  and  in  the  acid  liquids 
of  the  stomach,  and  thus  medicinally  more  effective  than  a  **  dead-burnt " 
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magnesium  oxide,  which  is  scarcely  at  all  acted  on  by  any  of  these 
liquids,  and  hence  is  not  as  desirable  an  antacid  as  even  the  magnesium 
carbonate. 

To  attain  the  object  nearly  all  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  driven  off, 
but  not  quite  all.  A  slight  effervescence  with  diluted  acid  ought,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  objected  to. 

**  Light  Magnesia ''  should  be  kept  in  small  well-closed  bottles,  the 
corks  being  dipped  in  melted  paraffin.  It  readily  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  and  water  from  the  air  if  not  well  protected,  and  is  then  spoiled. 

Light  magnesia  is  much  more  prompt  in  its  action  than  the  ordinary 
light  calcined  magnesia,  or  the  heavy  magnesia. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Magnesia  is  antacid,  and  is  used  in  heartburn, 
etc.     Also  generally  employed  as  a  mild  laxative. 

Dose. — As  an  antacid,  0.5  to  1  gram  (8  to  15  grains);  as  a  laxative, 
two  to  three  grams  (30  to  45  grains). 

*^  Magnesia  Milk  "  is  a  mixture  of  the  light  calcined  magnesia  with 
water. 

MAGNESIA  TROCmSCI ;  U.  8. 

Magnesia  Tboches. 

Triturate  together  19.50  grams  (300  grains)  magnesia,  one  gram  (15 
grains)  nutmeg,  in  powder,  and  58.50  grams  (900  grains)  powdered 
sugar,  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Then  form  a  proper  mass  by  incor- 
porating a  sufficient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  divide  it 
into  one  hundred  troches. 

Masrnesia  Ponderosa ;  XT.  S. 

*  Heayt  Magnesia. 

Heavy  Calcined  MagneHa. 

Prepared  by  calcining  the  heavy  variety  of  magnesium  carbonate. 
It  is  smoother  and  considerably  heavier  than  the  "  Light  Magnesia^'' 
but  is  not  a  heavy  powder.  When  mixed  with  water  it  does  not  absorb 
or  combine  with  it,  and  turn  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  as  the  light  magnesia 
does.  The  statement  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  that  magnesia  ponderosa 
is  a  dense  powder,  ^'corresponding  in  all  other  properties  with  mag- 
nesia,^ is,  therefore,  erroneous  in  that  particular. 

Heavy  magnesia  is  much  slower  in  its  action  than  even  the  ordinary 
light  calcined  magnesia,  which  in  turn  acts  far  less  promptly  than  the 
new  official  light  magnesia. 

Usee* — Like  those  of  magneeift. 
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Masrnesil  Acetas. 

Magnesium  Acbtatb. 
Magnesicua  Acetaa. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  magnesium  carbonate 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetic  acid^  filtering  the  solution,  and  evapor- 
ating it  to  dryness. 

Description. — Amorphous,  white,  sticky,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  bitterish.  If  the  solution  prepared  as  described  above  be 
evaporated  until  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces)  remains, 
a  colorless  syrupy  liquid  will  be  obtained. 

Uses. — Laxative.     Seldom  employed. 

Dose. — Eight  to  thirty  grams  (^  to  1  ounce). 

Magrnesil  Carbonas ;  U.  & 

Carbonate  of  Magnesium. 

Magneaicus  Carbonaa — Magneaiuvn  Carbonate;  Mcigneaia  Carbonica^ 
Magnesia  Alba —  Weiaae  Magneaia,  Kohlenaaure  Magneaia^  6.  ; 
Carbonate  de  magnbaie^  Magn&sie  blanche^  F.;  Subcarbonato  de 
magneaiay  Sp. ;  Magneaia^  Sw. ;  Carbonate  of  Magneaia^  lAght 
Magneaium  Carbonate. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmacopcBia,  page  213. 

It  yields  about  28.9  per  cent,  magnesium  oxide  when  calcined  until 
all  traces  of  carbonic  acid  have  been  driven  off.  It  contains  about  thir- 
teen per  cent,  of  water. 

Usesi — Like  those  of  calcined  magnesia. 

Dose. — As  an  antacid,  one  to  two  grams  (16  to  30  grains) ;  as  a 
laxative,  two  to  eight  grams  (30  to  120  grains). 

MAGNESLE  ET  AS AFCETIDJE  MISTITRA ;  U.  S. 

MiXTUBS   OF   MaONESIA  AND  ASAFiETIDA. 

Dewe^a  Carminative, 

Triturate  twenty -five  grams  (386  grains)  magnesium  carbonate  and 
fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  sugar  with  thirty-five  grams  (1  ounce 
100  grains,  or  11^  fluidrachms)  tincture  of  asafcBtida  and  five  grams  (77 
grains)  tincture  of  opium  ;  then  add  gradually  enough  distilled  water 
to  make  the  whole  product  weigh  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  280 
grains). 

Carminative  and  antacid.     Useful  in  Jlatulent  coliCy  etc. 

Dose. — ^Teaspoonful  to  tablespoon ful,  repeated  if  necessary. 
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MAGNESLE  MISTURA  CAUMINATI VA ;  Dalby. 

DaLBY'S   OllBMINATIYS. 

Triturate  together,  until  mixed,  0.25  cubic  centimeter  (4  minims) 
volatile  oil  of  caraway,  and  the  same  quantity  each  of  volatile  oil  of 
fennel  and  volatile  oil  of  peppermint,  seventy  grams  (2  ounces  200 
grains)  magnesium  carbonate,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6 
ounces  150  grains)  sugar.  Add  gradually  and  during  constant  tritura- 
tion 6ve  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces)  water.  Finally  add 
thirty-four  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fluidounce)  tincture  of  opium,  three 
grams  (46  grains)  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  enough  water  to  make  the 
whole  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounoes). 

Must  be  thoroughly  shaken  when  to  be  dispensed  or  used.  Each 
fluidounce  contains  one  and  one-half  g^ain  of  opium. 

Do86« — Dessertspoonful  to  tablespoonful. 

Masrnesll  Citras  Oramilatus ;  XT.  S. 

Granulated  Citsate  of  Magnesium. 

Crush  three  hundred  and  thirty  grams  (11  ounces  280  grains)  citric 
acid  to  coarse  powder  in  a  Wedge  wood  mortar  ;  add  one  hundred  and 
ten  grams  (4  ounces  256  grains)  magnesium  carbonate,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  mix  the  whole  intimately,  reducing  it  to 
a  thick  paste.  Dry  this  paste  at  not  over  30°  C.  (86°  F.),  and  then  re- 
duce it  to  a  fine  powder.  Mix  the  powder  thoroughly  with  eighty  grams 
(2  ounces  360  grains)  powdered  sugar,  three  hundred  and  seventy  g^ams 
(13  ounces  22  grains)  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grams  (5  ounces  130  grains)  of  previously  finely  powdered  citric  acid. 
Dampen  the  whole  with  (a  sufficient  quantity  of)  alcohol,  and  rub  the 
damp  mixture  through  a  No.  20  sieve,  made  of  tinned  iron,  so  that  a 
coarse  granular  powder  is  obtained.  Then  'Mry  it  in  a  moderately 
warm  place." 

Description* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  214. 

Preservation • — Must  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles,  the  corks  be- 
ing first  dipped  in  melted  paraffin. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Laxative  and  refrigerant.  Useful  in  febrile 
conditions. 

Dose* — Eight  to  thirty  grams  (^  to  1  ounce). 
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MAGNESII  CITKATIS  LIQUOR;  U. 
Solution  op  Citbatk  of  MAaNEsicH. 

Dbsolve  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  grams  (2,400  ^i 
in  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  grams  (about 
add  three  hundred  and  twelve  grams  (4,800  grains)  car 
nesium,  and  stir  until  all  is  diseolTed,  Filter.  Divide  tl 
tion  equally  between  tweWft  "  aitrate  of  magnesia  bott 
each  bottle  eighty  grams  (about  2  fluidouDces)  syrnp 
Then  add  enough  boiled  and  filtered  water  to  nearly  I 
Finally  put  into  each  bottle  two  grams  (30  grains)  bicarb 
sium,  in  crystals,  cork  immediately,  and  tie  over  with  tw 

The  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium  is  hardly  i 
grams  (or  40  grainB)  would  be  better.  "  Citrate  of  roagni 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  the  bottles  lying  on  their  sides. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
moat  pleasant  of  saline  purgatives,  and  is  a  deservedly  pi 
As  a  full  purgative  the  contents  of  a  bottle  may  be  takei 
laxative,  in  three  or  four  equal  potions  at  intervals  of  a 
until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

Magnesll  Sulphas ;  IT.  S. 

SULPBATB  OF   MAQIfESITTII. 

Magneaicm  Sulphas;  Magnesium  Sulphate, — Magneeia  i 
Amarum,  Sal  Anglicum — Bittertaixy  SchteefeUaure 
Sulfate  de  Magnesie,  Sel  iTI^Bom,  Sei,  de  Sedlitz, 
Sulfato  Magnesico,  Sp. ;  Svafoeltyrad  TcUk,  Mige. 
£^om  Salt. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmaoopceia,  p 
If  it  contains  magnesium  chloride  it  is  moist ;  but  pi 

sulphate  effloresces.     A   considerable  quantity  of  the  ai 

solved  in  a  much  diluted  alcohol. 

A  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  is  capable  of  diss 

precipitated  magnesium  carbonate. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  popnla 

live,  much  used  in  conetipation,  febrile  affectiont,  etc. 
It  is  useful  in  the  constipation  and  griping  of  lead- 

may  also  be  given  to  relieve  the  straining  at  stool  in  rfys* 

'  "  Citrate  of  nfagnesia  bottles"  are  Dmallj  of  tiia  o^nwUj  of  tl 
flftj  CDbic  oeatimeteis  (13  flnldoiuioei). 
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Often  oombined  with  senna. 

Do80> — Ten  to  thirty  grams  (^  to  1  ounce)  in  solution. 

Solution  for  Dispensing  Purposes. — Dissolve  two  hundred  grams 
(7  ounces  24  grains  avoirdupois)  of  the  magnesium  sulphate  in  enough 
distilled  water  to  make  the  finished  solution  measure  four  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (13^  fluidounces).     Filter. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  contains  one-half  gram  of  the 
salt ;  one  hundred  and  five  minims  contains  fifty  grains. 

MAGNESIA  STJLPHATIS  ENEMA;  B. 
Enema  of  Maonssiitm  Sulphate. 

Dissolve  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  magnesium  sulphate  in  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15  fluidounces)  mucilage  of  starch,  add 
thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  olive  oil,  and  shake  well. 

For  one  injection*     Purgative. 

Mag^esli  Snlphls ;  IT.  S. 

Sulphite  of  Magnesium. 
Magnesicus  Sulphis;  Magnesium  Sulphite. 

Description  and  Tests* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  215. 

Changes  into  sulphate  of  magnesium  on  exposure,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles — best  in  bottles  holding  only  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  ounces  358  grains)  each.  The  corks 
should  be  dipped  in  melted  parafiSn  before  being  inserted. 

The  salt  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  other  sulphites  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  sulphurous  acid  it  contains. 

The  dose  is  one  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 

Magnolia  %  TS.  S« 

Magnolia. 

Origin. — Magnolia  glaucOf  Magnolia  acuminata^  and  Magnolia 
tripeUUay  Linn6  {Magnoliacece).  ^^^ 

Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  used.— The  bark. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  215. 
Young  bark  is  better  than  the  old. 

Constituents. — A  neutral  principle,  called  magnoUnj  which  is  crys- 
tallinCi  has  an  acrid  irritant  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
43 
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alcohol.     It  also  contains  a  soft,  pungent  resin,  some  volatile  oil,  and 
tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Bitter  aromatic  tonic 

Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  extbact,  made  with  alcohol  as  a 
menstruum,  of  which  the  dose  is  two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to 
75  minims). 

Majorana. 

SwxxT  Mabjobah. 

Meirofiy  G. ;  Mavjolaine^  F. ;  M^am^  Sw« 

Origin. —  Origanum  Mqjorana^  LinnS  {LabiaUB). 

H  ab  itat. — Cultivated. 

Part  used. — The  herb. 

Description. — ^The  leaves  are  glandulous,  grayish-green,  soft,  hairy. 
Flowers  whitish  or  pale  pink.     Fragrant,  aromatic,  pungent. 

Constituents. — A  yellowish -green  volatile  oil,  and  some  tannin. 

Properties. — Stimulant,  carminative,  emmenagogue. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  grams  (60  to  150  grains)  in  infusion. 

MAJORAIT^  UNGUEOTUM. 

OiNTMBNT  OF   SWEET  MaBJOBAM. 

Moisten  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  sweet  marjoram  with  about  sixty 
cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  alcohol,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  a  few  hours.  Then  put  it  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  add 
three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces)  lard,  and  digest  on  water-bath  until 
the  alcohol  is  dissipated.     Express  and  strain. 

Fresh  sweet  marjoram  makes  a  much  nicer  ointment  than  the  dried, 
and  when  the  fresh  herb  is  used  the  use  of  alcohol  should  be  omitted. 

Maltmn;  IT.  S. 

Malt. 

The  malted  seed  of  Hordeum  dtstichoriy  Linnd. 
Must  be  fresh,  of  a  pale  amber  color  (not  darker) ;  has  an  agreeable 
odor,  and  sweet  taste. 

Constituents. — ^The  process  of  malting — simultaneous  exposure  to 
moisture  and  heat — produces  in  the  grain  a  ferment  which  has  received 
the  name  of  diastase^  and  which  at  an  elevated  temperature  possesses  the 
power  of  causing  the  rapid  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrin^  and  finally 
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into  glucose.  Malt  of  good  quality  oontaiDs  about  sixty-fivQ  per  cent,  of 
soluble  matters,  which  it  yields  to  boiling  water,  forming  a  dark-brown 
infusion. 

Proust  found  in  malt  fifty-six  per  oent.  starch,  fifteen  per  cent,  sugar, 
and  fifteen  per  cent,  gum  (dextrin  ?). 

MALTI'EXTR ACTUM;  U.  S. 
Extract  of  Malt. 

Pour  five  liters  (about  11  pints)  of  water  upon  five  thousand  grams 
(about  11  pounds)  of  malt,  ground  not  finer  than  No.  12,  and  mace- 
rate six  hours.  Then  add  twenty  liters  (about  44  pints)  water  30^  C. 
(86**  F.)  warm,  and  digest  in  water-bath  at  not  above  55°  C.  (131°  F.) 
for  an  hour.  Strain  and  press  out  all  the  liquid  from  the  residue. 
Evaporate  the  strained  liquid  on  a  water-bath,  or  by  means  of  a  vacuum 
apparatus,  at  a  temperature  not  above  55°  0.  (131°  F.)  as  rapidly  as 
practicable  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey. 

Must  be  kept  in  tightly  closed  vessels  in  a  cool  place. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Extract  of  malt  contains  all  the  nutritive  sub- 
stances of  malted  barley.  It  also  contains  a  peculiar  ferment,  diastase^ 
which  resembles  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva,  and  possesses  the  property  of 
rendering  starch  soluble  and  easily  assimilated.  Owing  to  the  diastase 
(maltinjy  this  preparation  is  of  great  value  in  aiding  and  promoting  the 
digestion  of  amylaceous  food.  Its  use  is  indicated  in  chronic  feasting 
diseases,  general  debility,  and  nervous  exhatution,  whether  of  a  tempo- 
rary character  or  depending  on  organic  diseases  such  as  consumption. 

Malt  extract  is  often  combined  with  other  remedies,  as  with  cod- 
liver  oil,  phosphate  of  iron,  hops,  hypophosphite  of  calcium,  pepsin, 
pepsin  and  lactic  acid,  etc. 

The  use  of  some  of  these  combinations  is  indicated  in  anaemia,  gen' 
eral  apepsia,  rickets,  or  for  the  nourishment  of  nursing  women,  etc. 

Dose* — A  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  for  adults.  Best  taken  at 
meal-time,  in  soup,  milk,  wine,  or  beer.     It  may  also  be  taken  pure. 


Makganesb. 
Manganesivim. 

A  metal  resembling  iron  in  its  chemical  combinations.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  native  black  oxide  of  manganese. 

Manganous  salts  are  either  white  or  pale  pink.  The  sulphate,  chlo- 
ride, and  iodide,  are  soluble  in  water. 
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Modicinal  UsaSi — ^The  salts  of  manganese  are  occasionally  used 
in  the  same  kinds  of  cases  in  ^hich  salts  of  iron  have  been  found  of 
benefit. 

Mang^ani  Carbonas. 

Cabbonate  of  Manganesb. 
Manganosua  CarbonoB ;  Manganous  Carbonate. 

May  be  prepared  by  precipitation  from  a  sweetened  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  manganese  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  precipitating  of  ferrous  carbonate  for  making  the  saccha- 
rated  carbonate  of  iron.  The  precipitate,  after  having  been  well  washed, 
is  to  be  dried  between  blotting-paper,  at  a  moderate  heat,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  kept  in  bottles  tightly  closed  with  corks  dipped  in  melted 
paraffin. 

It  is  a  pale  pinkish  brown,  or  nearly  white  powder,  odorless,  taste- 
less, insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  carbonic-acid  water. 

Dose* — 0.1  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains). 

Mangrani  Chloridnnu 

Chlobidb  of  Manganbsb. 

Manganosum  Chloridum;  Manganoua  Chloride, 

This  salt  may  be  obtained  from  the  liquid  residue  left  in  the  genera- 
tor after  making  chlorine  water.     It  is  purified  by  recrystallization. 
Pale  rose-colored  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohoL 
Has  been  used  externally  to  stimulate  tdcerSy  etc. 

Mangrani  Hypophosphls. 

Hypophosfhitb  of  Manganese. 

Manganosus  Hypophosphis ;  Manganous  Hypopho^hite, 

A  pale  rose-tinted,  nearly  white,  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 
Dose* — 0.1  to  1  gram  (2  to  15  grains). 

Mang^ani  Zodidum. 

Iodide  of  Manganese. 

Manganosum  lodidum;  Manganotia  Iodide. 

A  pale  rose-colored  deliquescent  salt.     Rapidly'oxidizes  in  contact 
with  the  air. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.3  gram  (2  to  5  grains). 


( 
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MANGANI  lODIDI  SYRUPCJS. 

Sybup  of  Iodids  of  Makganesb. 

ManganoH  lodidi  Syrupua;  Syrup  of  Manganoua  Iodide. 

Dissolve  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  sulphate  of  man- 
^nese  in  one  hundred  and  five  oubio  centimeters  (3^  fluidounces)  water 
mixed  with  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  simple  syrup.  Dis- 
solve one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  iodide  of  potassium  in 
one  hundred  and  five  cubic  centimeters  (3^  fluidounces)  water,  also 
mixed  with  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  simple  syrup.  Mix 
the  solutions,  and  shake  well.  Cool  the  mixture  to  about  50**  F.  Filter, 
rinsing  the  precipitate  with  a  little  sweetened  water,  and  let  the  wash- 
ings be  mixed  with  the  previous  filtrate,  arranging  the  filtration  so  that 
the  liquid  runs  into  a  bottle  containing  seven  hundred  grams  (24  ounces 
300  grains)  sugar.  Shake  the  whole  together  until  dissolved,  adding 
enough  water  to  make  the  finished  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  (34  fluidounces). 

Each  cubic  centimeter  (16  minims)  of  this  syrup  contains  0.10  gram 
(1\  grain)  manganous  iodide.  It  also  contains  a  trifling  amount  of  sul- 
phate»  of  potassium. 

D086« — A  teaspoonful. 

MansrtUDi  Laotas. 

Lactate  of  Manganese. 
Mangano9u$  Lactam;  Manganous  Zactate. 

May  be  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  manganese  in  lactic  acid 
with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Pale  rose-colored  crystals,  soluble  in  twelve  times  their  weight  of 
water. 

Dote.— 0.1  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains). 

Mansraiiii  Oaldnin  Nl^^min ;  U.  S. 

^  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese. 

Manganicmn  Dioxidum/  Dioxide  of  Manganeee^-^Superoxide  of  Man- 

ganeeey  Pyroliteite  ;  Brauneteiny  G. 

Native  crude  pyrolusite  containing  not  less  than  sixty-six  per  cent, 
pure  binoxide  of  manganese  (MnOJ. 

Description  and  Teste.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  216. 
This  substance,  as  sold  in  powder,  is  very  frequently  adulterated 
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with  powdered  coal,  etc.,  and  should  always  be  tested,  as  its  value  is  to 
be  measured  by  its  contents  of  pure  oxide  of  manganese,  and  because 
the  presence  of  coal-dust  may  give  rise  to  dangerous  explosions  when 
this  substance  is  used  with  chlorate  of  potassium  in  making  oxygen 
gas. 

It  is  used  for  generating  oxygen  or  chlorine,  and  for  making  chlo- 
rine water.     (See  "  Chlorum.") 

Medicinal  Uses. — Has  been  employed  like  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
in  gcistralgia,  etc. 

DosSi — 0.1  to  1  gram  (2  to  15  grains). 

MajkgBJiMi  Pbosplias. 

Phosphate  of  Mangaxbsb. 
Manganosus  Phoapfiaa;  Mangarums  Phosphate. 

Dissolve  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  manganese  sul- 
phate in  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (27  fluidounces)  water,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  grams  (3  ounces  385  grains)  sodium  phosphate  in 
another  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Mix  the  solutions. 
Wash  the  precipitate  well  and  dry  it.  , 

The  preparation  is  a  white  powder,  having  sometimes  a  pinkish  hue. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  phosphoric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  1  gram  (8  to  15  grains). 

MaAgra*ni  Sulpbas ;  U.  S. 

Sulphate  of  Manganesb. 

Manganosua  Sulphas;  Manganous  Sulphate. 

A  pale  rose-colored  crystallized  salt. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  216. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  substance  has  been  used  as  a  oholagogue 
purgative.     It  is  said  to  be  very  irritant  in  its  action. 

Dose.— 0.1  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains). 

s 

MansTOStana. 

Makgostebn. 

MangoBtancp-  Cortex;  Mangosteen  Hind. 

Origin- — Oarcinia  MangoatanOy  Linn6  (OuUiferai). 

Habitat. — India. 

Part  USed> — The  rind  of  the  fruit. 
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Deicription* — The  fruit  is  about  the  sbeand  form  of  Bm&U  oranges, 
du-k  brown,  mottled  ;  when  dried  the  rind  ib  h&rd,  dark  brown,  smooth, 
thick,  with  prominent  remains  of  the  stigmas  on  ono  side,  and  hardened 


remains  of  the  calyx  on  the  opposite  side.  Inodorous  ;  taste  astringent, 
bitter. 

Constituants. — Tannin  and  a  bitter  orystallizable  principle,  man- 
goatin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Mangoateen  is  &  powerful  astringent,  useful  in 
diarrhoeas,  dyaentery,  etc. 

Manna  t  "O".  S. 

Mjlnha. 

Origin. — I^axinue  Omva,  L.ina6 {Oleacece). 

Habitat. — Southern  Europe,  along  the  Mediterranean. 

DrU2> — The  concreted  saccharine  exudation  from  incisions  made  in 
the  bark  of  the  tree  (the  "  manna  ash  "). 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  216.  Flattish  trough- 
shaped,  or  triangular  pieces  of  various  lengths,  dry,  friable,  yellowish- 
white,  easily  broken,  porous,  crystalline.  This  description  applies  to 
the  Largt  Flake  Manna,  which  is  the  beat  kind  (manna  canellata). 

The  Smali  Flake  Manna  oonsists  of  smaller,  less  clean,  agglutin- 
ated, brownish- white  pieces. 

Both  these  kinds  are  good  manna.  The  odor  is  honey-like  but  pe- 
culiar ;  the  taste  sweet,  slightly  bitter,  faintly  acrid.  . 
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Manna  in  Sort*  consists  of  amall  tears,  or  stnall  fragrnents,  form- 
ing a  more  or  less  sticky  mass,  a  good  d«al  contaminated  bj  dirt,  pieces 
of  bark,  etc. 

J^  Manna  is  brown,  very  sticky,  without  crystalline  fragments. 

ConstituentSa — From  forty  to  ninety  percent,  mannit,  besides  glu- 
cose, mucilage,  some  acrid  resin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluorescent 
glucoside /}'(KCtn.  The  best  manna  contains  the  most  mannit  and  the 
least  glucose.  Mannit  crystallizes  in  white  prisms  or  needles,  is  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  boiling  dilute  alcohol.  It  may  be  dis- 
solved  slso  in  about  6.G  parts  cold  water,  but  not  readily. 

PrOpttrtlM. — Mildly  laxative,  demulcent. 

Do8fl< — Thirty  to  sixty  grams  (1  to  3  ounces)  for  an  adult  person. 


Mancajilta. 

MAMZAmTA. 

MansanitCB  J^ia. 
Origin. — .irctostaphyha  glauca,  Lindley  {Mncacece). 
Habitat. — California. 
Part  used. — Leaves. 

Description. — See   the   illustration.     Pale   green, 
thick,  glandulous.     Inodorous,  astringent. 

Constituents.— Tannin,    arbutin,    and    probably 
also  ericolin  and  ursone. 

Medicinal  Action. — This  drug  resembles  uva  ursi 
in  its  action.  It  is  astringent,  and  in  small  doses 
stomachic  and  tonic  ;  but  its  most  valuable  property 
is  its  action  on  the  kidneys.  It  is  diuretic,  and  has 
been  successfully  used  in  various  diseases  of  the  uri- 
nary apparatus,  especially  in  calculoua  t^ffhf^ona  /  also 
in  chronic  pyelitis,  cystitis,  dyauria,  strangury,  and  in- 
a-D.— M«n  ''o'ttinence  of  urine  depending  on  an  irritated  condition 
Euuw  Luf,  lut-    of  the  bladder. 

Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  Bxtbact  (made 
with  a  menstruum  consisting  of  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one 
hundred  grams  (about  3|  fluidounces)  of  water),  of  which  the  dose  is 
two  to  eight  cubio  centimeters  (\  to  8  fluidrachms). 
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Maranta. 

Mabanta. 
MaranUB  Amylum — Arrotoroot, 

Origin- — Maranta  arundinacea^  Linu6  (Canmiceai). 

Habitat.-^The  Bermu- 
daSy  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  Brazil.  Cultivated 
also  in  Georgia. 

Description. — The  fec- 

ula  separated  from  the  rhi* 
zome. 

A  fine,  beautifully  vhite 
starch,  consisting  of  ovate 
granules,  with  delicate,  dis- 
tinct layers,  and  well-marked 
hilum  at  the  broad  end  of 
each  granule.  (Sec  the  illus- 
tration.) 

St,  Vincent  arrowroot  is 
fully  equal  to  Bermuda 
arrowroot. 

Constituent. — Wholly  composed  of  starch. 
Uses. — Same  as  those  of  starch. 


Fig.  871.— Maranta  Anowroot^  magnified. 


Marrubimn ;  IT.  S. 

Mabbubium. 

MarruMi  Herba — Hoarhound, 

Origin. — Marrubium  vulgarey  Linn^  (LoMoUb). 

Habitat. — Europe  and  America. 

Parts  used* — The  leaves  and  tops. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  217. 
Must  be  free  from  coarse  stems,  and  have  its  proper  color  and  a 
good  odor. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Employed  as  a  bitter  tonic  and  stomachic  in 
dyspepsia  and  in  atonic  conditions  of  the  alimentary  tract. 

Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  extbagt  made  with  diluted  alcohol 
as  a  menstruum,  of  which  the  dose  is  four  to  eight  cubic  centimeters 
(1  to  2  fluidrachms). 
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MARRUBH  INFUSUM. 
Infubion  of  Makbdbiuil 
From    thirty    grama   (about    1    avoirdupois 
ounce)  of  the  drug   make   five   hundred   grams 
(equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounoes). 

Doss. — Fifty  to  seventy-five  oubio  centime- 
ters (13  to  18  fiuidraohms). 


Masses. 

JHU  Masaeg, 

This  title  has  been  given  in  the  new  Pharma- 

copCBJa  to  pill  masses  prepared  for  making  pills, 

but  not  at  once  divided  into  pills,  such  as   blue 

mass,  Vallet's  mass,  aod  solidified  copaiba. 

Masttohe ;  IT.  S. 

Mastic. 
PiitacuB  Retina. 

Origin. — PUtada  Zentiacus,  Linn6  (7%n>- 
binthaceai). 

Habitat.— 

Detcription. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page 
218. 

Must  be  transparent,  clear,  and  of  pale  color. 

Uses. — Employed  to  fill  carious  teeth  by 
soaking  pledgets  of  cotton  in  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  mastic  and  pressing  into  the  cavity  of  the 
affected  tooth,  and  in  making  cements  and  var- 
nishes. It  is  also  an  ingredient  of  the  pills  of 
aloes  and  mastic. 

Matlco ;  U.  S. 

Matico. 
Matico  Folia. 

'10.  Bra.-Mi.tico  Le»£,  Origin. — ArthanU  dongata,  Miquel  {P^t- 

mdei  ude,  n.tu«l  d«.       gcefe). 

Habitat. — South  America, 

Part  used.— The  leaves. 

Description. — See  the    PharmacopcBia,  page  219.      Easily  reoog- 
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cized  by  the  prominent  venation  on  the  under  surface,  which  forms  deep 

angular  meshes.     On  the  upper  side  the  leaves  are  daricer  green  and  less 

hairy   than    beneath.     The    upper    surface    also 

presents  a  wrinkled  appearance,  from  the  fact  that 

the  network   of  veins   is  there  depressed.     The 

leaves  are  very  brittle,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 

to  find  a  whole  leaf  among  the  drug. 

Constituents. — One  and  a  half  per  cent. 
volatile  oil,  a  soft  green  pungent  resin,  arthantio 
acid,  and  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Matico  is  a  stimulant 
blennorrhetic,  used  in  subacute  or  ohronio  affec- 
tions of  the  urinary  organs,  as  in  chronic  eyititU,  _ 

,,,,/*,  ,       .  ;       Pifl.  878.  — Fiument  "f 

vestcal  catarrh,  leucorrhoea,   menorrhagta,   and  u*ticw  Lot  upper ■nifuc, 
incoDtinence  of  urine.     It  has  also  been  employed   '"^"e^  ^  dmmett«. 
in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  hemorrhages  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  kid- 
neys, and  lungs. 

Dose. — Two  to  four  grams  (30  to  60  grains),  best  given  as  fiuid  ex- 
tract. 

MATICO  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Matico. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilukr 
coDsistence. 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.75  gram  (2  to  12  grains). 

MATICO  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Matico. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  {or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grains  (or  its  equivalent — 17§  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a.Jtrtt  menatrrmm  use  a  mixture  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
grams  (about  15)-  fluidounces)  alcohol,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
grams  (about  4|-  fluidounces)  water,  and  fifty  grams  (about  If  avoirdu- 
pois ounce)  glycerin. 

Aa  A  second  mefutruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  three  hundred  grams  (about  12J  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  wiih  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  5}  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  jiret  menttrmim.    Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
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lator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  fortj-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-fiye  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  menstntum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose* — ^Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  60  minims). 

MATICO.INFUSUM. 
»  Infusion  op  Matico. 

From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
Ave  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

About  the  same  strength  as  theb preparation  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copcBia. 

Dose. — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidrachms). 

MATICO  TmCTUEA ;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBB  OP  Matico. 

Moisten  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  matico,  in  No.  40  powder,  with  sixty 
cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  diluted  alcohol,  pack  it  tightly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator,  and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  six  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  (21  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose* — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

Matricaria ;  17.  S. 

Matbicabia. 

Matricarias  Flares — KdmiUey  KamiUenblumeny  G.;  Fleurs  de  Camo- 
mille  Commune^  F. ;  KamomiUblommory  Sw. ;   German  Chamomile, 

Origin. — McUriearia  Chamomillay  Linn6  (Composites). 

H  ab  Itat. — Eu  rope. 

Part  used. — ^The  flowers. 

Description. — Yellow,  with  white  ray-florets ;  receptacle  conical, 
naked,  and  hollow.     (See  the  illustrations.) 

Constituents. — About  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  a  blue  volatile  oU 
(the  blue  color  being  due  to  azulen)  ;  also  bitter  extractive,  tannin,  etc. 
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Tettt* — ^The  flowers  should  be  whole,  have  their  Datural  colors  well 
preserved,  and  retain  their  strong,  peouliar,  rather  agreeable  odor. 


FiflS.  3T4-ST&— Hitrioarik.  a,  flowaring  bimnoli,  uatanl  dn;  ti,  m  Borat;  e,  duk 
flraet ;  d,  Moeptaole  Bud  iDTolnora ;  «,  longitadinkl  Notion  of  noeptaale ;  D,  c,  d,  uid  >.  «n- 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  muoh  used  by  the  public  in  the  form  of  tea 
as  a  diaphoretic,  stomachio,  and  in  large  doses  as  an  emetic 

D0S6. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains),  best  given  in  infusion 
or  fiuid  extract. 

MATRICARIA  EXTEAOTHM  FLUIDUM. 
FLriD  EmucT  of  Uatbicabia. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidouDoes),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent— 1 7f  avoirdupois 
ounoes)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  taefittriium  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  134  fiuidounces)  alcohol  to  every  two  hun- 
dred grams  (about  6}  fluidonnces)  of  water. 

Dote. — 0.6  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  raiaims). 

MATKIOARI.^  INFUSITM. 

IlTFDBIOIT  OF   MA.TBICUUA. 

From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdnpois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  flnidouDces). 
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Dose* — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidrachms) 
of  a  cold  infusion,  several  times  daily,  as  a  tonic  ;  as  an  emetic,  the 
warm  infusion,  ad  libitum. 

Mays. 

Maize. 

MaidU  Ihictua;  Indian  Com. 

Origin. — Zea  Maf/Sy  Linn6  ( Graminacece). 

Habitat. — North  America  ;  cultivated. 

Part  used. — The  ripe  fruit. 

Description. — Well-known  cereal. 

Constituents. — See  under  "  Maidis  Farina." 

Medicinal  Usesa — As  a  diet  and  as  an  ingredient  of  poultices. 

MAIDIS  FAEINA. 

CoBN  Meal. 

The  meal  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  Zea  May^y  Linn& 
There  are   two  principal   varieties,  yellow  and  white  corn  meal, 
either  of  which  mav  be  used. 

It  contains  sixty-five  per  cent,  starch,  nine  to  ten  per  cent,  nitro- 
genous substances,  and  six  to  seven  per  cent,  fixed  oil,  besides  sugar, 

cellulose,  salts,  and  water. 
Thus  it  contains  more  fat 
than  either  oats,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, or  rye. 

Corn  meal  is  used  for 
making  poultices  and  for 
diluting  mustard  poultices. 

Maidis  Amyluin. 

Corn-Stabch. 

The  starch  prepared  from 
the  ripe  fruit  of  Zea  Mays, 
Linn^. 

The  process  for  its  prep- 
aration is  analogous  to  that 
Pio.  879.— Com  Starch,  magnified.  \yy    which     wheat-starch    is 

manufactured.  The  granules  are  of  comparatively  uniform  size,  and 
about  one-third  smaller  than  w-heat-starch  granules.  They  are  of  rather 
irregular  form,  with  indistinct  layers,  and  generally  a  slit  hiluro. 
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Corn-staroh  forms  a  beautifully  white  impalpable  powder,  which  is 
inodorous  and  tasteless. 

Uses. — ^The  same  as  the  uses  of  lycopodium — ^to  dust  eoDCoriated 
aurfaceSj  and  as  a  conspergative  for  pills,  and  troches. 

Excellent  dietary  preparations  are  made  from  corn-starch. 

IfaMtft  Stlgmatik. 

CoBN  Silk. 

The  glistening,  thread-like,  brownish*yelIow  stigmata  of  the  nearly 
ripe  fruit  of  the  Indian  com.     (See  ^'  Mays.") 

Constituents. — No  analysis. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  substance  is  diuretic,  and  has  been  used  in 
acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the  bladder,  pyelitiSy  cyatitUy  etc.  It 
has  only  been  used  in  the  form  of  fluid  sxtbact,  made  with  a  dilute 
alcohol  as  a  menstruum,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  two  to  ten  cubic 
centimeters  (^  to  2j^  fluidrachms). 

Mel ;  n.  s. 

HONBT. 

Honigy  G.  ;  Jl/!e/,  P. ;  Miely  Sp.  ;  Honing^  Sw. 

Origin. — A  saccharine  matter  secreted  by  the  honey-bee — Apis 
meUificay  Linn6  {Hymenopterd). 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  219. 

"  Virgin  Honey  '*  is  freshly  prepared,  light  colored,  semi-liquid 
honey  obtained  by  draining  the  honey-comb  without  using  heat  or 
pressure.     It  is  the  best  kind. 

"  Clarified  Honey  "  is  darker,  and  obtained  by  melting  the  honey- 
comb and  straining.  The  surest  way  to  get  good  pure  honey  is  to  ob- 
tain fresh  honey-comb  and  drain  it. 

The  flavor  of  the  honey  depends  greatly  upon  the  food  of  the  bees, 
and  also  upon  the  season  at  which  it  is  deposited  by  them.  A  mild 
pure  taste  is  indicative  of  good  quality.  Acridity  is  not  one  of  the 
properties  of  good  fresh  honey.  It  is  said  that  when  the  bees  have  access 
to  narcotic  plants  their  honey  is  apt  to  be  poisonous.  Honey  collected 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  Germany  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
American  honey  is  expressly  prohibited  in  one  pharmacopoeia  (the 
Swedish)! 

Constituents. — Fruit-sugar,  which  always  remains  liquid;  and 
grape-sugar,  which  in  time  renders  the  honey  granular  and  thick. 
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Medicinal  Uses. — Honey  is  demulcent  and  slightly  laxative. 
Used  mainly  as  a  sweetening  agent  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances. 

Its  use  as  an  ingredient  of  mouth-washes  in  thrttshy  etc.,  should  be 
discouraged,  as  it  often  adds  to  the  fermentation  which  causes  the 
disease. 

MEL  DESPUMATIJM ;  U.  S. 
Clarified  Honet. 

Prepared  by  heating  honey  on  a  water-bath,  skimming  off  the 
frothy  scum  which  rises,  and  then  straining. 

MeUita. 

Medicated  Honbtb. 

Honey  of  rose,  honey  of  borax,  oxymel,  hydromel,  and  other  mix- 
tures in  which  honey  takes  the  place  of  syrup,  water,  or  other  liquids, 
are  **  meUUaJ*^  They  are  useless  preparations,  liable  to  undergo  fer- 
mentation, and  easily  replaced  by  syrups,  which  are  in  every  respect 
preferable. 

Hydromd  is  a  mixture  of  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (I  fluidounce) 
honey  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  centimeters  (9  fluidounces) 
boiling  water. 

Oxymel  is  a  mixture  of  honey  with  acetic  acid  and  water,  "  Oxymel 
Simplex  "  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  forty  grams  (8  ounces)  honey, 
thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  acetic  acid,  and  thirty  cubic  cen- 
timeters (1  fluidounce)  water. 

Used  in  coughs, 

Melilotod. 

Melilotus. 

Melihti  SummitateB'-SteinJclee,  Melilotenkleey  G. ;  MilUot,  F. ;  Meliloto, 
Trebol  olorosoy  Sp. ;  Jfefoten,  Sw.  ;  Sweet  Clover. 

Origin. — Melilotus  officinaliSy  Willdenow,  and  Melilotus  cUbcty  La- 
marck {.Leguminosas). 

Habitat. — Europe  ;  naturalized  in  America. 

Part  used. — The  flowering  tops. 

Description. — Stems  angular,  branched  ;  leaves  trifoliate,  small, 
grayish-green.  Flowers  yellow  (melilotus  officinalis)  or  white  (melilo- 
tus alba).  Odor  agreeable,  aromatic,  resembling  that  of  tonka-beans  ; 
taste  bitterish. 

Should  have  a  good  color  and  aroma. 
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Constituents. —  Caumarin  (see  "  Dipterix  ''). 
Medicinal  Uses* — Not  employed  internally.     Sometimes  applied 
externally,  by  dipping  cloths  in  warm  infusion,  in  local  painSy  etc. 

MELILOTI  EMPLASTRUM. 

Melilotus  Plasteb. 

Melt  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  resin,  and  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  yellow 
wax  in*a  tin  dish  on  a  water-bath  ;  add  forty  grams  (1^  ounce)  olive 
oil ;  stir  well  together  ;  strain  ;  while  the  mixture  is  still  warm  and 
liquid  incorporate  with  it  eighty  grams  (2f  ounces)  finely  powdered  meli- 
lotus. When  coldy  roll  the  plaster  into  sticks  about  one  and  one-half 
centimeter  (\  inch)  in  diameter. 

MellBsa ;  U.  S. 

Melissa. 

Melissce  Herba — Melissenbldttery   CUronenkraitty  G. ;   M^issey   Ciliney 
Iferbe  au  Citron^  F.  ;   CitronmelisSy  Sw.  ;  Balmy  Lemon  Balm. 

Origin* — Melissa  cfficinalisy  Linn6  (ZahicUcB).    ■ 

Habitat* — Europe  and  America. 

Parts  used* — The  leaves  and  tops. 

Description. — Branches  four-sided  ;  leaves  on  the  under  side  pale 
green,  with  a  net^work  of  prominent  veins,  and  beset  with  oil-glands  ;  the 
flowers  have  whitish  or  purplish  lips.  Odor  fragrant ;  taste  aromatic, 
bitter. 

Varieties. — Citbata  (Bischoff). — Agreeable  lemon  -  like  odor  ; 
branches  and  upper  surface  of  leaves  thinly  hairy  ;  under  surface  of 
leaves,  smooth.     This  is  the  best  kind. 

ViLLOSA  (Bent ham). — Larger ;  branches  and  both  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  with,  stiff  hairs  ;  the  odor  weak  and  inferior. 

Constituents. — About  one-fourth  per  cent,  volatile  oil,  some  tan- 
nin, and  bitter  extractive. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  peppermint.  Best  given  in 
infusion,  or  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  extbact  made  with  diluted  alcohol 
as  a  menstruum,  of  which  latter  preparation  the  dose  is  five  to  ten  cubic 
centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

MELISSA  AQUA;  Q. 
Melissa  Water. 

From  five  hundred  grams  (17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  melissa  leaves 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  make  five  liters  (about  1(4-  pints)  of 
melissa  water  by  distillation* 
U 
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MELISSA  SPIKITUS  COMPOSITUS. 

Cabhkutb  Spibit. 

Karm^iter  Getet,  G. 

Mix  sixty  grams  {2  ounces)  meliasa  leaves,  fifty  grams  (1}  ounce) 

lemon-peel,  twenty-five  grams  (}  ounce)  coriander,  twenty-five  grams 

(}  ounce)  nutmeg,  twelve  grams  (f  ounce)  cinnamon,  and  twelve  grams 

(f  ounce)  cloves,  cut  or  bruised  as  may  be  required  ;    introchice  the 

mixture  into  a  pharmaceutical   still  ;    add  seven  hundred  and  twenty 

cubic  centimeters  (24  fluidounoes)  alcohol  and  one  liter  (34  fluidounces) 

water.     Distil  off  nine  hundred   and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (38  fluid- 

The  French  Codex  adds  to  the  above  ingredienta  about  eight  grams 
(124  grains)  angelica  root. 

Menispermnin  (  U.  S. 

Menispsbmuu. 
Menigpermi  Radix  —  YdUno  PariSa,  Canadian  Moonteed. 


Fio.  SSO.— UauupRiiiiim,  tniuTme  mtttiou,  cnlargBtf. 

Orfgln* — Menispermum  canadenee,  Linng  {Menitpermace(e), 
Habitat.— Eastern  United  States. 
Parts  used.— The  rhizome  and  rootlets. 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  S30. 
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Constituents. — ^Berberine  ;  also  another  alkaloid,  which  is  white, 
soluble  in  ether  and  aloohol  and  in  much  water. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Yellow  parilla  is  generally  believed  to  resemble 
sarsaparilla  in  its  action.  It  is  an  alterative  tonic  and  diuretic,  and,  in 
large  doses,  laxative. 

Dose* — One  to  four  grams  (15  to  60  grains)  ;  best  given  in  the^ 
form  of  fluid  extract. 

MENISPERMI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Msnispebmtjm. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose* — One  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  60  minims)* 

Mentba  Orlspa. 

CuBLKD  Mint. 

JfenthcB  Crispas  JETerba — ITrausemtnzey  G. ;  Menthe  cripue,  F.  ;   JSTrus- 

m^yntay  Sw. ;   Crisped  Mint, 

Orig^nm^-Mentha  crispa,  Auctt.  plur.  {Zabiatce), 
The    MenthsB  crispsB  are  :    Mentha  aquatica,   Mentha   verticillata, 
Mentha  sativa,  Mentha  silvestris,  and  Mentha  viridis — all  cultivated. 

Description* — ^They  are  called  '' crisped  mint"  or  *' curled  mint" 
when  the  leaves,  through  the  abnormal  development  of  the  parenchyma, 
by  cultivation,  assume  a  pitted,  wrinkled  form. 

Constituents* — The  same  as  in  spearmint  and  peppermint.  Crisped 
mint  is  somewhat  astringent,  containing  an  iron-greening  tannin. 

Uses  and  Dose — similar  to  those  of  peppermint. 

Mentha  Piperita ;  XJ.  S« 

Peppbbmint. 

MenthcB  Piperitas  Herba — Pf^emxinat^  G.  ;  Menthe  poivrie^  F. ;   P^ 

parmf/nta,  Sw. 

Origin* — Mentha  piperita,  Linn4  (Labiatce). 
Habitat* — Cultivated  in  North  America  and  Europe. 
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Parts  used. — The  leaves  and  tops. 

Description  a — The  branches  are  four-sided,  and  frequently  of  a 
purplish  hue.     Odor  strong  aromatic  ;  taste  pungent,  cooling. 

Should  have  a  good  dark-green  color  and  strong  odor,  and  the 
coarser  portions  of  the  stems  should  be  removed.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
contemplates  the  use  of  only  'Hhe  leaves  and  tcps^^ — not  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  stem. 

Constituents. — About  one  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Stimulant,  carminative,  antispasmodic.  It  in- 
creases the  appetite.  Mint  julep  is  the  most  popular  form  in  which 
peppermint  is  taken. 

Dose. — Two  to  four  grams  (30  to  60  grains),  in  tea  or  in  the  form 
of  fluid  extract. 

MENTELE  PIPERITA  INFUSUM. 

« 

Infusion  op  Peppermint. 

From  fifty  grams  (about  If  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

DosSa — ^Thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  or  more,  repeatedly. 

Mentha^  Piperltn  Olemn ;  U.  S. 

Oil  of  Peppebkint. 
MenthcB  JPiperitcB  .^^heroleum —  Volatile  Oil  of  Peppermint. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  239. 

Should  have  a  pure,  strong  peppermint  odor  and  taste.  Owing  to 
carelessness  in  the  collection  and  garbling  of  the  peppermint  used  for 
distilling  the  volatile  oil,  the  product  is  frequently  contaminated  with 
the  volatile  oils  of  other  plants,  especially  of  Erigeron  (fleabane), 
which  imparts  to  it  a  disagreeable,  coarse  aroma. 

Good  oil  of  peppermint  is  colorless,  or  very  nearly  so. 

The  use  of  American  oil  of  peppermint  is  not  allowed  by  the  Swed- 
ish  and  Norwegian  Pharmacopoeias,  on  the  supposition  that  all  oil  of 
peppermint  distilled  in  this  country  is  impure.  It  is,  however,  well 
established  that  very  fine  oil  of  peppermint  is  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  that  impure  oil  of  peppermint  is  made  in  Europe  as 
well  as  here. 
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Constituents. — ^The  most  interesting  constituent  is  merUholy  which 
see. 

Used  as  a  carminative  in  doses  of  one  to  three  drops. 

MENTHA  PIPEKIT.E  AQUA ;  U.  S. 
Pbppbbkint  Water. 

Prepared  from  one  gram  (15  grains)  volatile  oil  of  peppermint,  using 
two  grams  (30  grains)  cotton,  and  percolating  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters (17  fiuidounces)  of  product  as  described  under  Aquse  Aromaticse. 

Peppermint  water  is  an  aromatic  and  slightly  carminative  vehicle  for 
other  medicines. 

DosSa — Fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidounce). 

MENTHA  PIPERITA  ESSENTIA;    B. 
English  Essence  of  Peppermint. 

Prepared  by  mixing  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  volatile 
oil  of  peppermint  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluid- 
ounces)  alcohol. 

This  preparation  is  about  twice  the  strength  of  the  spirit  of  pepper- 
mint of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  from  which  it  also  differs  in  being  of 
a  pale  straw  color  instead  of  artificially  colored  green. 

In  the  United  States  the  name  "  Essence  of  Peppermint "  is  applied 
only  to  the  **  Spirit  of  Peppermint,"  the  English  essence  not  being  used 
in  this  country. 

Dose* — 0.2  to  0.5  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  8  minims). 

MENTHA  PIPERITA  ROTUUE. 
Peppermint  Drops. 

These  are  semi-transparent  or  entirely  white  sugar  drops  or  cakes, 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  oil  of  peppermint  in  ether.  They  contain 
rather  less  of  the  oil  of  peppermint  than  the  troeheSy  but  are  generally 
preferred  to  the  latter. 

MENTHJE  PIPERITA  SPIRITUS;  U.  S. 

Spirit  op  Peppermint. 

JEssence  of  Peppermint, 

Mix  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains,  or  about  3f  fluid- 
ounces)  volatile  oil  of  peppermint,  ten  grams  (154  grains)  coarsely  pow- 
dered peppermint,  and  nine  hundred  grams  (31  ounces  330  grains,  or 
about  37  fluidounces)  alcohol ;  macerate  twenty-four  hours  ;  filter,  add- 
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ing  enough  alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  the  total  product  weigh  one 
thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains,  measuring  about  40  fluidounces). 

Spirit  of  peppermint  is  green,  the  color  being  due  to  chlorophyll  dis- 
solved out  from  the  powdered  herb  that  is  added. 

Dose- — 0.3  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  15  minims), 

MENTBLE  PIPERITA  SYRCPUS. 

Sybup  of  Pbppbbhint. 

Dissolve  eight  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (29  ounces)  sugar  in  five  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidouuces)  peppermint  water,  without  the 
aid  of  heat,  and  strain. 

MENTELE  PIPERITA  TROOHISCI;  TJ,  S. 

Pbpfbbmint  Tbochbs. 

Triturate  together  one  gram  (15  grains)  volatile  oil  of  peppermint 
and  seventy-eight  grams  (1,200  grains)  finely  powdered  sugar  until  inti- 
mately mixed  ;  then  add  sufficient  tragacanth  mucilage,  form  a  mass,  and 
divide  it  into  one  hundred  troches. 

Mentha  Viridis ;  IT.  S. 

Spbabmint. 

MenthcB  Viridis  Herha — Jidmische  Minze^  Grilne  Mime,  G. ;  Menihe 
Verte,  Mmthe  Homaine,  Baume  Vert,  F. ;   Grdnmynta^  Sw. 

Origin- — Mentha  viridiSy  Linn6  {LabiatCB), 

Habitat* — Cultivated  and  wild  both  in  North  America  and  Europe. 

Parts  used- — The  leaves  and  tops  only. 

Description. — Branches  light  green  ;  leaves  without  stalks.  Odor 
aromatic  ;  taste  aromatic,  pungent.  Should  be  of  good  green  color  and 
good  odor. 

Constituents- — About  one-half  per  cent,  volatile  oil. 

PropertieSy  etc- — Stimulant,  carminative,  antispasmodic. 

Dose. — Two  to  four  grams  (30  to  BO  grains)  in  the  form  of  hot  tea. 

Menthn  Viridis  Oleum ;  IT.  S. 

Oil  op  Spbabmint. 

Menthcd  Viridis  JEkherdUum —  VokUile  Oil  of  SpearminL 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  239.  Re- 
sembles somewhat  the  oil  of  peppermint  \  but  is  of  a  more  herb-like  odor 
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and  taste,  and  does  not  l^ave  the  charaoteristio  cooling  sensation  pro- 
duced by  oil  of  peppermint. 

The  color  of  this  volatile  oil  becomes  reddish  by  age. 

Oil  of  spearmint  does  not  contain  menthol. 

Medicinal    Uses* — Similar  to  those  of  oil  of  peppermint. 

Dose ■^^.2  to  0.3  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  5  minims). 

MENTHA  VIEIDIS   AQUA;  U.  S. 
Spkarmint  Wateb. 

Prepared  from  one  gram  (15  grains)  volatile  oil  of  spearmint,  using 
two  grams  (30  grains)  of  cotton  and  collecting  five  hundred  cubic  oen« 
timeters  (17  fluidounces)  of  percolate,  as  described  under  Aqua»  Aro- 
maticsB. 

An  aromatic  vehicle  for  other  remedies. 

Dose* — One-half  to  one  fluidounce  (15  to  30  cubic  centimeters). 

MENTHA  VIRIDIS  SPIRITUS ;  U.  S. 
Spibit  of  Spsabhint. 
JElMence  of  Spearmint, 

Mix  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains,  or  about  3f  fluid- 
ounces)  volatile  oil  of  spearmint,  ten  grams  (154  grains)  coarsely  pow- 
dered spearmint,  and  nine  hundred  grams  (31  ounces  330  grains,  or 
about  37  fluidounces)  alcohol.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours  ;  filter, 
adding  enough  alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  the  total  product  weigh 
one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains,  measuring  about  40  fluid- 
ounces). 

Has  a  green  color. 

Dose* — 1.5  to  2.5  cubic  centimeters  (20  to  40  minims). 

MenthoL 

Menthol. 

Peppermint  Camphor^  Chinese  Oil  of  Peppermint^  Japanese  Oil  of 

PepperminJt, 

This  is  a  stearopten  obtained  from  volatile  oil  of  peppermint.  It 
has  the  composition  0j,H,,O,  and  occurs  in  small  white  or  colorless 
prismatic  crystals,  having  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  volatile  oil,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Menthol,  dissolved  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  times 
its  weight  of  oil  of  cloves,  has  been  recommended  fiA  an  external  appli- 
cation in  neuralgia^  sciatica^  etc. 
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Mengraiitlies. 

Mentanthes. 

MenyantJuB  Folia^  Trifolium  Aquaticum — MeherkleCy  Bitterklee^  Drei- 
bkut,  G.;.  MenyarUhCy  TV^  cPeau  {de  marais),  F.;  Trebol  acuatico, 
Sp.;   Vdttenklo/ver,  Sw. ;  JSuckbeariy  Sogbean^  Marshire/oiL 

Origilia — Menyanthes  trifoliate^  Linn6  (OentianaceoB), 

Habitat* — Europe  ;  North  America. 

Part  used  a — The  leaves.  The  leaves  consist  of  a  petiole,  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  millimeters  (3  to  4  inches)  long*,  the  leaflets  fifty 
millimeters  (2  inches)  long,  obovate,  sessile,  with  crenate  margin. 

Description* — They  are  pale-green,  scarcely  wrinkled.  luodoroua 
Taste  purely  bitter. 

ConstituentSa — A  glucoside,  called  menyanthin^  which  is  amor- 
phous, yellowish  ;  turpentine-like,  or  solid  when  dry  ;  very  bitter ; 
readily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol  ;  has  a  neutral  reaction. 
The  drug  also  contains  an  acrid  substance  which  has  not  been  isolated. 
There  is  no  tannin  in  menyanthes. 

Properties- — It  is  a.  pure  bitter  tonic  ;  also  said  to  be  antiscorbu- 
tic, emmenagogue,  vermifuge,  febrifuge.  In  large  doses  purgative  and 
emetic. 

Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  extbact,  made  with  diluted  alcohol, 
of  which  the  dose  is  one  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  60  minims). 

A  SOLID  EXTRACT  is  also  made,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  0.3  to  1 
gram  (5  to  15  grains). 

Methsrstioum. 

Methtsticum. 

Mythyatid  Radix — Piper  Methyaticum^  Ava  Kava^  JSTava  Kava^  Avcu 

Origin. — Piper  Methyaticum  Forster  {Piperaceoi), 
Habitat. — The  Sandwich  and  other  Pacific  islands. 

Part  used.— The  root. 

Description. — Large,  grayish-brown  externally,  covered  by  a  thin 
bark,  uixder  which  is  a  network  of  woody  tissue ;  internally  pale  yel- 
lowish, porous,  frequently  hollow,  sometimes  worm-eaten.  Generally 
with  rootlets  attached,  which  are  often  braided.  Odor  somewhat  fra- 
grant ;  taste  pungent,  slightly  astringent,  bitter. 

Constituents. — About  two  per  cent,  of  soft  acrid  resin,  a  small 
quantity  of  pale-yellow  volatile  oil,  and  about  one  per  cent,  of  a  neutral 
crystalline  principle  called  methysticin  (or  kavahin),  which  is  obtained 
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by  orystallization  from  a  concentrated  tincture.  This  methystioin  is 
odorless  and  tasteless,  in  silky  white  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  probably  inert,  as  are  cubebin, 
piperin  (when  pure)  and  other  neutral  crystalline  principles  found  in 


Fio.  881.— Avk-KftTft,  teduoed  to  one-Uiird  linear  nu. 

the  piperaoese.  The  mediainal  properties  of  the  drug  seem  to  depend 
upon  the  resin  and  volatile  oil. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Stimulant,  diuretic,  astringent,  sialogogue,  etc. 
It  has  been  used  in  bronchitU,  rheumatiem,  gout,  gonorrkcea,  gleet,  etc. 

Best  given  in  fluid  estbact  made  with  alcohol  as  a  menstruum,  of 
which  the  dose  is  one  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (16  to  7o  minims). 
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Mesereuin ;  U.  8. 

Mezsbeith. 

Jfezerei  Cortex — Seiddbaatrinde^  KeUerJicUsrinde^  6.;  ^orc^  de  Meze- 
rion  (de  garon^  de  laurioie,  de  thymUee)^  F. ;  Mecereofij  Sp. ;  Tide- 
bastbarky  Sw.;  Mezereon  Bark, 

Orig^XXm-^Daphne  Mezereuniy  Linn^,  and  other  species  of  Daphne 
(  ThymelaeecB) .  ^ 

Habitata — Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  in  mountain  regions. 

Part  used.— The  bark. 

Descriptioria — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  P&g^  ^^i*  The  powder  is 
extremely  irritating,  and  causes  violent  sneezing. 

Constituents* — A  soft,  brown,  acrid  reein^  which  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  has  a  sweetish  odor ;  also  an  acrid,  rubefacient,  volatile  oil/ 
and  daphniUy  which  is  a  bitter  gluooside  in  colorless  crystals,  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  solvents. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Seldom  used  alone,  but  mostly  in  combination 
with  other  remedies,  as  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  etc.  It  is  considered  to 
be  a  stimulant  alterative  in  chronic,  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  and 
cutaneous  affections. 

Dose* — 0.3  to  1  gram  (5  to  15  grains)  best  given  in  fluid  extract. 

MEZEREI  EXTRACTUM;   U.  S. 

EXTBA.CT   OF    MeZEBEUM.  * 

Moisten  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  mezereum,  in 
No.  20  powder,  with  two  hundred  grams  (8^  fluidounces)  alcohol.  Pack 
tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate 
twenty-four  hours.  Percolate.  Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  grams 
(about  15  fluidounces)  of  Jirst  percolate.  Continue  percolation  to  ex- 
haustion. Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  fifty  grams  (about  If 
ounce).  Mix  this  with  the  first  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  whole  to 
extract. 

Brown.     Yield  about  fourteen  per  cent. 

Used  externally  only,  in  liniments  and  ointments. 

MEZEREI  EXTR ACTUM  FLUIDUM;   U.  S. 

Fluid  Extbact  of  Mezebbuk. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 
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As  a  menstruttm  use  aloohoL 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces) 
of  the  Jlrnt  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose. — 0.3  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  15  minims). 


MEZEREI  UNGUENTUM;  U.  S. 

Mbzbbeum  Ointment. 

Mix  eighty  grams  (2  ounces  360  grains)  lard  and  twelve  grams  (185 
grains)  yellow  wax  by  melting  them  together  over  a  water-bath.  Add 
twenty-five  grams  (386  grains,  measuring  about  1  fluidounce)  fluid  ex- 
tract of  mezereum,  and  stir  the  whole  until  the  alcohol  has  entirely 
evaporated,  after  which  remove  the  ointment  from  the  source  of  heat 
and  continue  stirring  it  until  cool. 

Used  as  a  stimulant  application  to  indolent  ulcers. 


Mloromerla. 

MiCBOMBBIA. 

Micromerias  Herba —  Yerha  Buena. 

Origin. — Mikromeria  Douglassii^  Bentham  {LahiatcB). 

H  ab  Itat . — ^Cali  f  omia. 

Part  used.— The  whole  plant. 

Description. — A  slender,  creeping  stem  ;  opposite,  nearly  round 
leaves,  and  small  purple  flowers.  Odor  aromatic  ;  taste  aromatic,  some- 
what pungent. 

Constituent.— Volatile  oil 

Properties. — Aromatic,  stimulant. 

Dose. — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains)  in  fluid  bxtbact,  pre- 
pared from  the  finely  powdered  drug,  and  using  alcohol  as  a  men- 
struum. 
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Mikanijl. 
MikanicB  JPhlia — Guaco  Leaves, 

Origin. — Mikania  Ottaeo^  Willdenow  (CompositcB), 

Habitat. — South  America ;  West  Indies. 

Part  used. — Leaves. 

Doscription. — Oval,  rounded  at  the  ends,  covered  with  rustv, 
matted,  woolly  hairs  on  the  under  surface.  They  are  usually  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  the  stems,  as  seen  in  the  trade.  They  have  an 
aromatic,  bitter  taste. 

Constituent. — A  little  volatile  oil. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  boneset.  The  drug  is 
used  by  natives  of  South  America  as  an  antidote  against  poisonous 
snake-bites.     It  has  been  recommended  also  for  hydrophobiay  etc. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains).  Average  dose  about 
two  grams  (30  grains).  Best  represented  by  the  fluid  bxtbact  made 
with  diluted  alcohol. 

MitobeUa. 

MiTCHBLLA. 

MicheUcB  Herha — Squaw  YinCy  Partridgeberryy  Checkerberry^  Winter 

Clover, 

Origin. — MitcheUa  repens  Linn6  {Ruhiacece). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used. — ^The  whole  plant. 

Description. — An  evergreen  with  branched  stem,  about  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  centimeters  (10  to  12  inches)  long,  entire  roundish-ovate, 
dark  green  leaves,  about  twelve  millimeters  (^  inch)  long,  frequently 
marked  by  white  lines.  Flowers  small,  white,  or  pale  purplish,  fragrant. 
The  fruit  is  a  small,  dry,  scarlet-red  berry.  The  leaves  are  inodorous, 
bitter,  somewhat  astringent. 

Constituents. — No  analysis. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Mitch ella  is  reputed  to  be  diuretic,  tonic,  astrin* 
gent,  and  parturient.  As  the  name  '^ squaw  vine  ^  indicates,  this  drug  is 
used  in  complaints  of  females,  as  in  amenorrTiceay  dysmenorrhosa^  men" 
orrhagiaj  etc.  It  is  said  to  facilitate  labor  if  given  for  sometime  before 
expected  labor,  and  is  also  used  in  dropsy ^  suspension  ofurine^  aad  other 
derangements  of  the  uterine  and  urinary  organs. 

Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  extbact  made  with  diluted  alcohol, 
the  dose  of  which  is  two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidrachm). 
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MlstiuraD* 

MiXTUBBS. 

JUtxturcB, 

The  preparations  classed  under  this  head  are  chiefly  compounds 
which  cannot  be  included  with  the  solutions,  tinctures,  or  any  other 
characteristic  and  distinct  pharmaceutical  group.  They  consist  mainly 
of  insoluble  substances,  merely  suspended  in  liquid  by  the  aid'  of  viscid 
excipients.  In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  the  emulsions  made  from  gum- 
resins,  together  with  almond  emulsion,  etc.,  are  called  mixtures.  See 
also  article  on  Emulsions. 

Monesia. 

MONSSIA. 

Monesias  Metr(xctum. 

Origin- — ChryaophyUum  glycypTUoBum^  Casaretti  (SapotaceoB), 

Habitat. — Brazil. 

Druga — >An  extract  probably  prepared  by  boiling  the  bark  witu 
water  and  evaporating  the  decoction  to  dryness. 

Descriptioria — A  dark-brown,  dry  extract,  either  in  cakes,  or  friable 
angular  pieces,  soluble  in  water,  inodorous,  sweetish,  astringent,  some- 
what acrid. 

Constituents. — Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  tannin,  an  acrid  principle 
called  moneain^  which  resembles  saponin,  a  sweet  principle  resembling 
glycyrrhizin,  and  other  substances  of  less  importance. 

Properties. — Astringent,  tonic,  stimulant* 

Dose. — 0.3  to  1.5  gram  (5  to  20  grains). 

Substitutions. — Kino  and  extract  of  logwood  have  been  sold  for 
monesia. 

Morphina  $  U.  S« 

Morphine. 
Morphia^  Phar.  1870 ;  Morphium^  Morphinum. 

An  alkaloid  contained  in  an^prepared  from  opium. 

Description  and  Tests. — oee  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  225. 

Medicinal  Uses. — The  salts  of  morphine  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  opium.  These  preparations  are  generally  preferred  to 
other  opiates  for  relieving  pain  and  for  subcutaneous  injection. 

The  alkaloid  morphine  is  seldom  used  as  such. 

Dose. — About  0.01  gram  (\  grain).     \^ 
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MOEPHINiE  OLEATUM, 
Oleate  of  Mobphine. 

Triturate  0.50  gram  (7^  grains)  morphine  (alkaloid)  to  fine  powder 
and  dissolve  this  in  9.50  grams  (146^  grains)  oleic  acid  by  the  aid  of 
gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  darkens  soon.  It  contains  five  per  cent,  of  the 
alkaloid,  which  makes  it  sufficiently  strong  for  most  of  its  uses. 

Used  externally  in  neuralgia^  etc. 

Morphine  Acetas ;  XS.  S. 

Acetate  op  Morphine. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  225. 

It  easily  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  acetic  acid,  becoming  partially 
insoluble  in  water  and  finally  assuming  a  brownish  color.  Should, 
therefore,  be  kept  in  tightly  corked  bottles. 

Solutions  of  acetate  of  morphine  soon  spoil,  a  slimy  sediment  being 
formed  in  them. 

Dose> — About  0.01  gram  {\  grain). 

Morpliiii»  Citratis  Liquor. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Mobphine. 

A  solution  of  citrate  of  morphine  containing  one-half  grain  morphine 
in  each  fluidrachm  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  made  as  follows  :  40  centigrams  (6  grains)  morphine 
(the  alkaloid),  twenty  centigrams  (3  grains)  citric  acid,  and  one  centi- 
gram {\  grain)  cochineal  are  triturated  with  thirty  centigrams  (5  grains) 
alcohol  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (6  fluidrachms)  water,  until 
perfect  solution  of  the  morphine  is  effected.     Filter. 

The  object  of  coloring  this  solution  red  is  to  prevent  possibly  taking 
the  wrong  bottle  if  several  morphine  solutions  are  kept  together.  It 
keeps  very  well. 

Dose. — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims)  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  grain  of  morphine. 

MorpldiiaD  Hy drctphloras ;  IT.  S« 

Hydbochlorate  of  Morphine. 
MorphicB  Muriaa — Muriate  of  Morphine,  Chloride  of  Morphine. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  226.    More 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  than  the  sulphate. 
Dose. — About  0.01  gram  (^  grain). 
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Morpliiiiad  Sulphas;  U.  S. 

Sulphate  of  Mobphine. 

MorphioB  JSulphas^  Phar.  1870. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  226. 
Dose* — About  0.01  gram  (^  grain). 

MORPHIN-^  ET  IPECACUANHA  TROCHISCI;  U.  S. 

Tboghes  of  Morphine  and  Ipecac. 

Triturate  together  until  thoroughly  mixed  0.16  gram  (2^  grains) 
sulphate  of  morphine,  0.50  gram  (S.  grains)  ipecao  in  fine  powder,  and 
sixtj-fiye  grams  (1,000  grains)  finely  powdered  sugar.  Then  inoorpo* 
rate  0.06  gram  (1  grain)  volatile  oil  of  gaultheria,  and  finally  enough 
tragacanth  mucilage  to  form  a  proper  mass,  from  which  make  one  hun- 
dred troches. 

Used  in  eouffhs  and  colcb. 

MORPHINE  PULVIS  COMPOSITDS ;  U.  S. 

CoMPouNB  Morphine  Powder. 

TuUy^s  Powder. 

Triturate  three  grams  (46  grains)  camphor  with  a  few  drops  of  alco- 
hol until  reduced  to  powder  ;  then  add  three  grams  (46  grains)  pow- 
dered glycyrrhiza,  and  three  grams  precipitated  carbonate  of  calcium, 
and  continue  the  trituration  until  the  whole  is  uniformly  intimately 
mixed.  Then  remove  the  powder  from  the  mortar  ;  put  in  the  latter 
fifteen  centigrams  (2^  grains)  sulphate  of  morphine,  add  gradually  the 
powder  prepared  as  described  above,  and  mix  intimately  by  trituration. 

Dose.-— About  0.5  gram  (8  grains). 

Morphinao  Tartras. 

Morphine  Tartrate. 

In  appearance  this  morphine  salt  resembles  the  sulphate.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is  more  permanent  and  less 
irritating  than  that  of  the  other  salts  of  morphine,  for  which  reasons  it 
is  preferable  for  use  in  hypodermic  injections. 

DoSSi — About  0.01  gram  (|  grain). 
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Morrhun  Oleum ;  IT.  S. 

CoD-LivEB  Oil. 

Oleum  Jiscoria  AaeUi — Leherthrany  Stockfischleberthrany  G.;  JERiUe  de 
tnorue,  HuUe  defoie  de  moruey  F.  ;  Aceite  de  higado  de  hacalaOy 
Sp.  ;  Mskle/vertrafiy  Sw. ;    Cod  Oil. 

Origin. —  Gadue  Morrkuay  Linn6  and  other  species  of  Gadiis 
(Pieces). 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  239.  The 
best  cod-liver  oil  is  that  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  oleiii, 
and  therefore  congeals  at  a  lower  temperature.  An  article  which  de- 
posits a  large  quantity  of  solid  granular  fat  at  about  0^  C.  (32^  F.)  is  of 
inferior  quality.  The  color  should  be  very  pale,  and  the  oil  perfectly 
clear  and  free  from  sediment.  Good  oil  is  nearly  odorless,  and  quite 
bland. 

Medicinal  Uses. — God-liver  oil  is  a  valuable  article  of  diet  in  wast- 
ing diseases,  as  in  consumption,  carieSy  excessive  purulent  dischargeSy  etc. 
Also  of  great  benefit  in  scrofula  and  scrofulous  complaints. 

It  probably  exerts  no  direct  curative  properties,  but  is  a  fat  that  is 
more  easily  assimilated  than  others,  and  therefore  preferable  for  inter- 
nal use. 

Dose. — From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful,  best  given  in  emul- 
sion, flavored  with  bitter  almond  oil,  etc.  It  may  be  given  in  gelatine 
capsules  or  wafers. 

■ 

MORRHU^  OLEUM  FERRATUM. 
Ferbated  Cod-Liveb  Oil. 

Dissolve  ten  grams  (154  grains)  benzoate  of  iron  in  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  cod-liver  oil  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat 
and  frequent  agitation. 

The  preparation  is  a  clear  reddish-brown  liquid. 

Dose. — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms)  three 
times  a  day. 

MORRHU^  OLEUM  FERRATUM  CUM  QUININA. 
CoD-LiVEB  Oil  with  Iron  and  Quinine. 

Dissolve  ten  grams  (154  grains)  benzoate  of  iron  and  ten  grams  oleate 
of  quinine  in  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  cod-liver 
oil,  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat  and  frequent  agitation. 

Dose. — Five  to  fifteen  oubio  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms)  several 
times  a  day. 
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MOERHU^  OLEUM  CUM  QUININA. 
CoD-LiVEB  Oil  with  Quinine. 

Dissolve  ten  grams  quinine  (alkaloid)  in  one  thousand  cubic  oenti-* 
meters  (34  fluidounces)  cod-liver  oil  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  shaking 
frequently. 

D086. — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms)  several 
times  a  day. 

MORRHU^  EMULSIO. 
CoD-LrvER  Oil  Emulsion. 

Put  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  yolk  of  eggs  into  a 
Wedgewood  mortar  and  triturate  it  until  reduced  to  a  smooth  paste  ; 
then  add  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces) 
glycerin  and  mix  thoroughly.  Then  add  0.10  cubic  centimeter  (2 
drops)  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almond  and  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(10  fluidounces)  cod-liver  oil,  and  triturate  briskly  until  thoroughly 
mixed,  after  which  add  gradually,  and  during  uninterrupted  and  rapid 
trituration,  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces) 
orange-flower  water,  continuing  the  stirring  until  a  perfect  emulsion  is 
obtained.  Now  add  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces) 
good  Jamaica  rum,  pour  the  whole  into  a  half-gallon  bottle,  and  shake 
thoroughly  for  several  minutes. 

This  emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  is  as  palatable  as  any  we  have  seen  ; 
it  keeps  very  well,  and  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon  in  any  practical 
sense. 

Dose. — About  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (i  fluidounce). 

MORRHU^  EMULSIO  CUM  CALCH  LACTOPHOSPHATE. 

CoD-LivBB  Oil  wit^  Lactophosphate  op  Lime. 

Mix  twenty  grams  (308  grains)  precipitated  phosphate  of  calcium 
with  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  water  ;  add  sufficient  hy- 
drochloric acid  to  dissolve  the  phosphate.  Add  next  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  of  ammonia  to*  reprecipitate  the  phosphate  of  calcium. 
Wash  the  precipitate  well,  and  let  it  drain.  Dissolve  it  in  thirty  cubic 
centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  lactic  acid,  diluted  with  two  hundred  and  ten 
cubic  centimeters  (7  fluidounces)  orange-flower  water.  Filter  the  solu- 
tion, and  then  add  enough  orange-flower  water  to  make  the  whole  meas- 
ure five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces). 
45 
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Pat  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  yolk  of  eggs  in  a 
Wedgewood  mortar  and  triturate  it  until  reduced  to  a  smooth  paste, 
add  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  glycerin,  and  mix  well. 
Then  add  gradually  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces) 
ood-liver  oil  and  triturate  the  whole  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Finally 
i|dd,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  during  brisk  and  constant  trituration,  the  solu- 
tion of  lactophosphate  of  lime,  prepared  as  described  above,  and  con- 
tinue stirring  until  a  perfect  emulsion  is  obtained.  To  this  add  four 
cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidrachm)  spirit  of  bitter  almond,  pour  the  whole 
into  a  half-gallon  bottle,  and  shake  well  for  several  minutes. 

D086a — About  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce). 

MORRHU^  EMULSIO  FERRATA. 

Febrated  Cod-Liteb  Oil  Emulsion. 

Dissolve  five  grams  (77  grains)  pyrophosphate  of  iron  in  fifteen  cubic 
centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  boiling  water.  Add  this  solution  to  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  cod-liver  oil  emulsion,  and 
shake  well. 

DosOa — About  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (J-  fluidounce). 

MORRHU^  EMULSIO  PHOSPHATICA. 

Phosphatic  Cod-Liyeb  Oil  Emulsion. 

Mix  thoroughly  sixty  cubic  centimeters  {2  fluidounces)  diluted  phos- 
phoric acid  and  twelve  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (40^  fluidounces)  cod- 
liver  pil  emulsion,  shaking  them  well  together  for  several  minutes. 

Dose. — About  15  cubic  centimeters  (|-  fluidounce). 

Moschus ;  tr.  S. 

Musk.  ' 
JfoschuSy  G.;  3ftt8c,  F.;  AlmizclCy  Sp.;  Mysky  Sw. 

A  concrete  substance  formed  from  the  secretions  from  the  preputial 
follicles  of  the  male  of  Moachua  moachi/erus,  LinnS  {Mammalia). 

The  musk  sac  is,  in  the  living  animal,  situated  between  the  navel 
and  the  genitals,  but  nearer  the  latter,  between  the  skin  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen.  It  is  oval,  somewhat  flattened,  three  to  five  cen- 
timeters (1^  to  3  inches)  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  to  twenty-five  milli- 
meters (f  to  1  inch)  thick.     That  side  of  the  sac  which,  in  the  living 
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animal,  was  lying  against  the  abdominal  muscles^  is'  in  the  dried  drug 
flat  and  bare,  while  the  opposite  side  is  rounded  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  hairy  skin  which  was  cut  off,  together  with  the  gland  itself,  in 
taking  the  musk  from  the  animal.  The  hairs  are  thick,  stiff,  yellowish 
or  whitish,  arranged  in  a  whorl,  but  usually  cut  off  short. 

**  Musk  in  pods,"  which  means  the  genuine  musk  in  the  unopened 
sacs,  is  the  only  kind  to  be  used  in  medicine.  It  c6mes  from  China,  in 
little  square  boxes  made  of  thin  wood,  covered  with  silk  on  the  outside 
and  lined  internally  with  lead,  each  box  containing  usually  twenty-four 
*'musk  pods,"  each  pod  being  wrapped  separately  in  paper.  The  weight 
of  each  musk  pod  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  grams  (^  to  1^  ounce). 
The  actual  musk  itself,  contained  in  each  sac,  weighs  from  four  to  twenty 
grams  (60  to  130  grains). 

Musk  is  composed  of  roundish  grains  of  irregular  size  ;  dark  reddish 
brown  ;  of  a  somewhat  greasy  polish  ;  a  peculiar,  penetrating,  remark- 
ably persistent  odor  ;  and  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste.  Gold  water  dis- 
solves from  one-half  to  three- fourths,  hot  water  nearly  four-fifths,  diluted 
alcohol  about  one-half,  and  strong  alcohol  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
weight  of  the  musk.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  light  sherry-colored,  and 
becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water.  The  watery  solution  of  musk 
is  dark  brown,  has  a  strong  odor,  and  gives  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid 
reaction.  When  incinerated,  musk  leaves  from  five  to  eight  per  cent, 
of  gray  ash. 

When  thoroughly  dried  the  musk  loses  its  odor.  This  returns,  how- 
ever, on  moistening  the  drug.  The  odor  is  also  removed  by  trituration 
with  camphor,  or  with  preparations  containing  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Varieties. — Chinese  (Tonquin  or  Thibet)  musk  is  th^  best  kind. 
The  Russian  (or  Siberian)  variety  is  usually  inferior,  and  sometimes  has 
an  extremely  offensive  although  not  so  persistent  or  strong  odor.  Bus^ 
sian  musk  pods  are  elongated,  and  covered  with  paler  and  softer 
hairs. 

Adulterations* — Owing  to  the  high  price  of  musk  it  is  often  adul- 
terated, even  *^  in  pods.''  Shot  or  small  pieces  of  lead  are  introduced 
through  the  orifice  of  the  gland  or  the  sacs  are  opened,  portions  of  the 
contents  removed,  and  foreign  substances,  such  as  dried  meat,  blood, 
etc.,  introduced  instead.  It  is  said  that  the  entire  pod  has  been  imitated. 
These  falsifications  are,  however,  exceedingly  difficulty  if  not  impossible, 
to  be  perpetrated  without  detection  by  fairly  careful  examination. 

^' Grain  musk,''  however,  is  more  frequently  tampered  with,  owing 
to  the  greater  difficulty  of  detection  in  such  cases.  In  fact  *'  Chinese^ 
musk  "  (?)  in  one-ounoe  tins  is  offered  at  about  one-twentieth  the  price 
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of  *^  Tonquin  musk ''  in  pods ;  and  "  Tonquin  musk  in  grain/'  meaning* 
musk  directly  from  the  pod,  is  worth  more  than  twice  as  mach  as  mask 
in  pods. 

Musk  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  about  0.50  gram  (8  grains),  and  is, 
therefore,  an  exceedingly  expensive  medicine.  ' 

ConstituentS.-T-Bitter  resinous  matter,  ammonia,  fat,  cholesterin, 
etc.  The  odorous  principle  has  not  been  isolated  ;  it  is  probably  a  pro- 
duct of  decomposition  constantly  being  formed. 

Uses* — Musk  is  used  in  perfumery,  having,  when  largely  diluted, 
an  odor  which  to  many  is  quite  agreeable,  and  having  the  power  to  fix 
or  render  more  lasting  and  delicate  any  evanescent  perfumes  of  other 
substances. 

Medicinal  Uses. — A  powerful  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  useful 
in-  the  typhoid  conditions  of  various  diseases,  when  accompanied  by 
subsultus  tendinum,  muttering  delirium  and  hiccough,  and  in  collapse. 
Also  useful  in  chorea,  hysteriay  whooping^coughy  eta 

Dose- — 0.5  gram  (8  grains)  or  more,  every  two  or  three  hours,  best 
given  in  mixture  as  described  below. 


MOSCHI  MISTUEA. 

Musk  Mixtubb. 

Mnidsio  Moschi — Mush  Jvlep. 

Triturate  one  gram  (15  grains)  musk  with  three  grams  (45  grains) 
sugar  until  reduced  to  fine  powder  and  intimately  mixed  ;  then  add 
three  grams  powdered  gum  arable  and  finally  one  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters (3^  fiuidounces)  rose  water,  added  gradually  and  with  constant 
trituration.     This  is  a  good  form  of  administration  of  musk. 

Dose> — Fifteen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  {\  to  1  fluidounce),  re- 
peated. 

MOSCHI  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 

TnrcTUBE  OF  Musk. 

Triturate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  %h\  grains)  musk  with  fifteen  cubic 
centimeters  (|-  fluidounce)  water  until  reduced  to  a  smooth  mixture,  and 
then  add  gradually  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluid- 
ounces)  more  water.  Transfer  the  whole  to  a  pint  bottle,  and  add  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  grams  (4  ounces  338  grains,  or  5}  fiuidounces) 
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aloohol.  Macerate  seven  days,  shaking  oocasionally.  Filter.  Add 
enough  diluted  alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  the  whole  weigh  three 
hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains,  measuring  about  11  fluidounoes). 

D086a — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

Mozas. 

MOXAS. 

Conical  or  cylindrical  bodies  formed  from  cotton  im- 
pregnated with  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium  and  dried. 
Thev  have  also  been  made  from  other  substances.  Moxas 
are  used  as  a  cautery,  being  placed  on  that  spot  of  the 
body  which  is  to  be  burnt,  after  which  they  are  ignited 
and  burn  evenly  and  rapidly,  the  fire  finally  coming  in  ^J^'  ^~ 
direct  contact  with  the  skin.  "»«  ■"®- 

Used  as  powerful  counter-irritants  in  neuralgias,  aciatuxuff  etc. 

MucUsLginBB. 

Mucilages. 

Solutions  of  gum  or  vegetable  mucilage  in  water.  Mucilage  of  acacia, 
mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  mucilage  of  quince  are  typical  mucilages. 
Starch  paste  is  also  called  a  mucilage,  although  it  does  not  contain  gum 
or  mucilage,  because  it  resembles  the  mucilages  in  being  viscid  and 
more  or  less  adhesive. 

Used  as  demulcent  vehicles  for  other  remedies. 


Mucuiia. 

MUCUNA. 

MucuncB  SeUB — Cowhage. 

Origin. — Mucuna pruriens  De  CandoUe  {LeguminosasY 

Habitat. — East  and  West  Indies. 

Part  used. — ^The  hairs  from  the  pods. 

Description. — About   three  millimeters  {^  inch)   long,   straight, 
pointed,  brown. 

'They  penetrate  the  skin  very  readily  and  cause  severe  itching,  which 
is  aggravated  by  rubbing.     The  form  of  the  hairs  is  seen  in  Fig.  383* 


no 
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Medicinal  Uses. — Formerly  used  as  a  Termifuge.     Now  seldom 
Tisedy'  and  probably  entirely  worthless.     It  is  said  to  be  used  by  dishon* 


Fig.  88&— Cowbage,  enlugod. 

-est  borse-traders  to  make  horses  appear  spirited,  by  applying  it  to  the 
anus  or  genitals. 

MyrolaD  Olenm;  IT.  S. 

Oil  of  Mtbcia. 
Myrdm  uEtheroleum  —  Volatile  Oil  of  JfyreiOy  Oil  of  Bay. 

Origin. — ^Distilled  from  the  leaves  of  Myrda  acris^  De  Candolle 
(Myrtaceai). 

Description. — See  the  Phannacopceia,  P<^  ^39.  The  odor  slightly 
resembles  that  of  allspice. 

Uses* — Only  employed  as  a  perfume. 

MYECLE  SPIRITUS ;  U-  S. 

Spirit  of  Mtbcia« 

SpirU  of  Bayy  Bay  Bum. 

Mix  sixteen  grams  (247  grains)  oil  of  myrcia,  one  gram  (15  grains) 
oil  of  orange  peel,  one  gram  (15  grains)  oil  of  pimenta,  and  one  thou- 
sand grams  (35  ounces  120  grains,  measuring  42  fluidounces)  alcohoL 
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Then  add  gradually  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  grams  (26^  fluid- 
ounces)  water,  shake  well,  set  it  aside  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle  for  a 
week,  and  then  filter. 

Used  as  a  toilet  article,  and  as  a  wash  in  headctcheSy  etc. 

Mtbica. 
MyriccB  Cortex — Bayherry  Bark, 

Origin. — Myrica  cerifera,  Linnd  (MyricacecB). 

Habitat* — Along  the  North  American  Atlantic  coast. 

Part  used.— The  bark. 

Description. — Quills  or  troughs  about  one  and  a  half  millimeter 
(:|^  inch)  thick,  externally  whitish,  middle  bark  reddish-brown,  the  in- 
ner side  also  brownish.  Odor,  when  the  drug  is  powdered,  aromatic  ; 
taste  pungent,  aromatic,  astringent. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  and  acrid  resin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Stimulant  and  astringent ;  useful  in  relaxed 
conditions  of  the  mucous  membranes.  This  remedy  is  said  to  have  been 
successfully  employed  in  dyaenteryy  diarrhceay  etc. 

Externally  the  infusion  or  diluted  fluid  extract  may  be  used  as  a 
wash,  gargle,  or  injection  in  various  affections*  as  in  sore*throat,  leur^ 
corrhoeaj  tdcers,  etc. 

Best  given  in  form  of  fluid  extract, 

MTRICJE  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Exteact  of  Mybica. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  men&tfnsum  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

MYRICA  PULVIS  COMPOSITDS. 

Compound  Powdbb  of  Mtrica« 

"  ComposiHon  Powder.^ 

. 

Mix  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces  72  grains)  -  bayherry  bark,  three 
hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains)  ginger,  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334 
grains)  capsicum,  and  fifty  grams  cloves,  all  in  fine  powder. 

Dose.'— One  to  four  g^ams  (15  to  60  grains). 
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NUTUEG. 

MyriaticoB  Semina — Mwkatnuta,  G.;  Muaeade,  Nbix  de  muscade,F.; 
I/uei  moscada,  Sp.;  Muekot,  Sw. 
Origin> — Myrittica yragmna,  Houttuyn  {Myri^icaceai). 
Habitat.— India,  the  Philippines,  the  Banda  IsUods,  Wdst  Indies, 
South  America. 

Port  US6d> — Tiie  kernel  of  the  seed  with  the  tosta  (seed  coat)  re- 
moved. 

Description^ — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  228.     Should  be  large 

(about  25  millimeters,  or  1  inch  long), 

heavy,  sound,  and  strongly  fragrant. 

Varieties. — Limed  or    Dutch  nut- 

I  tneffs  are  covered  with  a  white  powder, 

having  been  treated  with  lime. 

P&iang  and  SingapOTt  tmtmegi  are 

not  limed,  and  hence  darker-looking  ex- 

Fioa.  SSt,  386.— yntaug.  whole  and     teriorly,  not  being  covered  with  a  white 

powder. 

Constituents! — From  two  to  eight  per  cent,  volatile  oil,  and  from 

twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  fixed  oil,  besides  starch,  etc. 

Medicinal   Uses. — A  spicy  and   stimulant   carminative.     Mainly 
used  in  combination  with  stomachics  and  bitters. 
Dose.— 0.5  to  1.5  gram  (8  to  22  grains). 

Myrlstlcse  Olenm ;  U.  S. 

Oil  of  Nutmbo. 
Myriiticae  .jSlAeroleum  —  yblatiie  OH  of  Svinug. 
The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  nutmeg. 
Description. — See  the  FharmaoopCBia,  page  240. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  phttnnaco- 
pceial  nomenclature  between  the  official  volatile  oil  of  nutmeg  and  the 
fixed  oil  of  nutmeg  which  is  common  in  the  trade. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Carminative  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drops. 

MYRISTIC^  SPIEITUS ;  U.  S. 
Spieit  ov  Nutmbg. 
Mix  three  grams  (46  grains)  volatile  oil  of  nutmeg  and  ninety-seven 
grams  (3  ounces  185  grains,  measuring  4  fluidounoes)  aloohoL 
Sometim<>8  employed  for  flavoring. 
Dose. — Two  to  four  cubic  oentimeters  (^  to  1  fluidrachm). 
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Myristiofld  Oleum  Ezpressmn. 

ExPBBssED  Oil  of  Nutmeg. 
Nutmeg  BuUer — Fixed  Oil  of  Nutmeg. 

The  fixed  oil  of  nutmeg  obtained  by  expression. 

Description. — Yellowish  brown,  of  the  consistence  of  soft  tallow 
or  butter,  fragrant,  soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol. 
Ocoasionally  used  internally.     Bland  and  unirritating. 

MTRISTIC-^  CERATUM;  G.      • 

NuTKKa   OSBATS. 

The  German  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  one  ounce  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces  olive  oil,  and  six  ounces  fixed  (expressed)  oil  of  nutmeg.  Melt 
the  wax  and  olive  oil  together.  Then  remove  from  the  source  of  heat 
and  add  the  oil  of  nutmeg. 

Used  as  a  warming  application  to  the  abdomen  in  infantile  bowel 
complaints. 

Myrrba ;  U.  S« 

Mtbbh. 

JWf/rrha  Crummi-Jtesina — Mf/rrhe,  G.  and  F. ;  Mirra^  Sp. ;  Myrrha^  Sw, 

Origilla — Baleamodendrim  Mgrrha^  Nees  {BursenicecB), 

Habitats — Eastern  Africa  and  Southwestern  Arabia. 

Dascription* — See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  228.  Clean,  semi* 
transparent  pieces  ought  always  to  be  selected  for  medicinal  use.  The 
Pharmacopcdia  expressly  rejects  dark  pieces,  and  admixtures  recognized 
by  complete  solubility  in  alcohol  (resins)  or  by  their  swelling  in  water 
(gums).  Of  g^d  myrrh  water  dissolves  about  sixty  per  cent.;  alcohol 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  much  more. 

Constituants* — From  two  to  four  per  cent,  volatile  oil  (myrrhol), 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  resin  (myrrhin),  and  forty  to  sixty 
per  cent,  gum  ;  also  some  bitter  principle. 

Madicinal  Usaa* — Myrrh  is  tonic,  stimulant,  and  blennorrhetio.  It 
18  often  used  in  combination  with  iron  in  ancBmia,  amenorrhoea,  chronic 
bronchitis,  bronchorrhoeaj  etc. 

Doaa« — 0.6  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains). 
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MYRRHS  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 
Tincture  of  Mybbh. 

Macerate  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  myrrh  in  moderately  coarse  powder 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  10  fluidounces)  alcohol  for 
seven  days  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle,  shaking  frequently.  Filter 
through  paper,  adding  enough  alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  the 
filtrate  weigh  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  250  grains,  measuring 
about  12  fluidounces). 

This  tincture  is  brownish  yellow,  and  becomes  paler  by  age. 

Seldom  used  internally.  Externally  it  is  used  as  a  wash  in  freckles^ 
or  as  a  mouthwash  in  epongt/  gumSy  relaxed  uvitla^  etc. 

Do86« — One  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  60  minims). 

MYRRHS  ET  CAPSICI  TINCTURA. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  and  Capsicum. 

(«  Hot  Drops  ;  "  «  No.  6.") 

Macerate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  powdered  capsicum,  and  sixty  grams 
(2  ounces)  coarsely  powdered  myrrh,  with  one  thousand  cubic  centime- 
ters (34  fluidounces)  alcohol  for  a  week.  Filter,  adding  enough  alcohol 
through  the  filter  to  make  the* whole  filtrate  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces). 

Used  in  diarrhoeaSy  ti/phoid  conditions,  gastric  irritability  of  drunk- 
ards, etc. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidrachm). 

Nectandra. 

Nectandra. 

Nectandroi  Cortex — Bebeeru  Bark. 

Origin* — Nectandra  Bodioei,  Schomburgh  {Lauracecs). 

Habitat. — British  Guiana. 

Part  used.— The  liber. 

Description. — Flat  pieces,  or  troughs,  thirty  to  sixty  centimeters 
(1  to  2  feet)  long,  ten  to  fifteen  centimeters  (4  to  6  inches)  broad,  and 
about  six  millimeters  {\  inch)  thick,  heavy,  hard,  brittle,  externally 
grayish-brown,  on  the  inner  side  cinchona-brown  ;  inodorous  ;  taste 
bitter,  astringent. 

Constituents. — JBe&erine-^-an .  alkaloid  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
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ether,  and  stated  to  be  identical  with  the  buxine  of  the  boxwood,  and 
the  pdosine  of  pareira  brava. 

Medicinal  Uses* — A  bitter  tonio  and  stomachic.  Best  given  as 
fluid  extract. 

NEOTANDR^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Nsctandba. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  nienatrttum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dota«^-Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1^  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

4 

Heroli  Oleum. 

Oil  of  Neboll 
Neroli  .jECheroleum  —  Volatile  Oil  of  NerolL 

OT\f[}fir'^Ty\st\\{eidL  from  the  flowers  of  Gitnta  AuraniiumBXidi  Citrus 
vulgaris,  Risso  {Aurantiaceas). 

Description* — Pale  brownish-yellow,  having  a  peculiar  fragrant 
odorj  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  When  mixed  with  alcohol  it  exhibits, 
a  bright  violet  fluorescence. 

It  is  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  orange-flower  water,  but  is  not 
the  same  volatile  oil  as  that  contained  in  that  water. 

Oil  of  neroli  is  said  to  be  very  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of 
bergamot  and  oil  of  orange  leaves. 

Used  only  in  perfumes. 

NEBOLI  SPIRITUS. 
Spirit  of  Nxkoli. 

Mix  five  cubic  centimeters  (78  minims)  oil  of  neroli  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (lO^*  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

Kicotliia. 

NiCOTINB. 

Jficotia, 

Origin. — Ificotiana  Tabacam,  Linn6  {Sokma/osof)* 

An  alkaloid  obtained  from  tobacco.    It  is  a  colorless,  transparent^  mo- 
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bile  liquid,  whioh  has  a  strong  odor  of  tobacco,  especially  when  wanned, 
and  a  persistent,  acrid,  burning  taste.  It  has  1.027  specific  gravity,  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  has  a  strongly  alkaline 
reaction. 

Nicotine  is  a  powerful  poison,  depressing  the  heart's  action  and  pro- 
ducing great  prostration,  which  may  result  in  death  after  over-doses. 
Not  used  medicinally  in  this  form. 

Nitrosrenii  Monozldnm* 

NiTBous  Oxide. 
Laughing  Gas. 

A  colorless  gas  obtained  by  heating  pure  ammonium  nitrate  gradu* 
ally  to  about  200^  C.  (392^  F.)  when  it  decomposes,  and  as  the  heat  is 
slowly  increased  yields  water  and  nitrous  oxide.  The  gas  is  washed  by 
passing  it  through  tepid  water. 

It  has  a  slight  odor  and  a  sweetish  taste.  One  liter  of  it  at  0^  C 
(32^  F.)  weighs  1.97  gram.  It  supports  combustion,  and,  for  a  brief 
period  respiration.  By  pressure  and  cold  it  can  be  liquefied,  and  even 
solidified.     The  liquid,  as  well  as  the  solid  crystalline  form,  are  colorless. 

Compressed  liquid  nitrous  oxide  is  manufactured  in  iron  cylinders 
for  dentists'  use. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Employed  as  an  anaesthetic  inhalation  in  oper- 
ations of  short  duration,  as  drawing  of  teeth^  opening  (xb&cesees,  eta 

VitTOglyoBvinuia. 

NiTBOGLYCEBIN. 

JHnitroglycerin —  Glonoin. 

m 

Prepared  by  slowly  adding  glycerin  to  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  being  careful  to  keep  the  temperature  below  26.6° 
C  (80^  F.) ;  then  pouring  the  mixture  into  a  large  volume  of  water, 
and  afterward  washing  the  oily  liquid,  which  separates,  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  alkali. 

Descriptioila — It  is  a  colorless  or  pale  yellowish  oily  liquid  of  1.60 
specific  gravity.  In  cold  it  crystallizes  in  long  needles.  It  is  odorless, 
and  has  a  sweet,  aromatic,  pungent  taste.  Its  vapors  cause  severe 
headache.  Ignited  in  the  open  air  it  burns  incompletely.  Heated  in 
closed  vessel,  or  ignited  by  percussion,  it  explodes  with  terrible  violence. 
When  long  kept,  it  gradually  decomposes  and  might  explode. 

A  solution  containing  one  per  cent,  nitroglycerin,  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, is  used  medicinally. 
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Medicinal  UlSS. — Nitroglyoerin  h&s  been  used  in  functional  ner* 
voua  disturbances,  headache,  angina  pectorit,  etc. 

D0S6> — One  drop  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution,  largely  diluted. 

Ntue  Vomica  i  IT.  8. 

Npx  Vomica. 

iTuots  Vomica  Semina—SrAhenaugen,  Brechnttas,  G. ;  Noix  vomiqva, 

F.  ;   JVm«[    Vtrmica,   Sp. ;  Rofleakor,  Sw.  ;    P<neon  Nut,    Quaker 

Buttons. 

Origin. — Strycknoa  Nux-vomica,  LlnnS  [Loganiacece). 

Habitat.— East  India. 

Part  ut«d.— The  seeds. 

Description. — See  the  illustrations.  They  are  grayish  or  greenish- 
gray,  and  bave  a  silky  lustre  from  soft  hairs.  The  interior  of  the  seed  ia 
grayish-vhite,  horny,  exceed- 
ingly tougb  and  difficult  to 
ponder.  Odor  none  ;  taste  in- 
tensely and  pereistently  bitter. 

Constituent*.  —  From 

one-fourth  to  three-fifths  per 

otint. ttrychnine;  andone-half       y^^^  886-888. -Nn«Vomio»,  Wbob,  mnd.»tfaii. 

to  one  per  cent,  brucine.  be-    P^^tol  wid  %%  ri^t  uglv  to  "nrfcoe.  Jiowing  ™- 

.,-,.,  orja  taA  oanW  In  Med  ;  ul  nunral  uu. 

Bides  fixed  oil,  etc. 

Utet. — Same  as  of  stiychnine.  The  drug  is  very  variable  in  alka- 
loidal  strength,  and  ia,  therefore,  not  a  good  form  for  use. 

It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  West  for  poisoning  wolves,  and  is  com- 
monly called  "  ox  vomit,"  which  is  a  corruption  of  its  proper  name. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.3  gram  {1  to  6  grains),  in  powder  or  pill,  three 
times  daily. 

e 
NUOIS  YOmOM  ABBTR ACTUM;  IT.  8. 
Abstbact  of  Nox  Vomica. 

Preparation. — See  the  Phannaeopals,  page  fi.  Best  made  from 
fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica,  one  tfaoueand  cabio  centimeters  (34  iluid- 
ouncea)  of  which  will  yield  five  handred  grama  (1?  ounoea  380  grains) 
of  the  finished  abstract. 

Dose. — Three  to  fifteen  centignmi  (^  to  %  grains). 
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NUOIS  VOMICA  EXTRACTUM;  U.  S. 

ExTBACT  OF  Nux  Vomica.. 

From  five  hundred  grams  (17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  nux  vomica  in 
No.  40  powder.  The  menstruum  to  be  used  is  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  in  the  proportion  of  two  hundred  and  forty  grams  (10  fluidounces) 
alcohol  to  every  thirty  grams  (1  fluidounce)  of  water.  Moisten  with  five 
hundred  grams  (about  19  fluidounces).  Macerate  in  a  closed  vessel  in  a 
warm  place  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  pack  it  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator,  and  percolate  with  the  menstruum  described  until  the  percolate 
that  passes  through  is  but  slightly  bitter.  Then  distil  off  the  alcohol, 
and  evaporate  the  remainder  to. extract.     No  glycerin  is  to  be  added. 

The  extract  is  yellowish-  or  orange-brown.  Yield  about  eight  to  ten 
per  cent.  One  gram  (16  grains)  of  extract  of  nux  vomica  represents 
about  0.05  gram  (5  centigrams,  or  about  1  grain)  of  strychnine. 

The  fixed  oil  which  is  found  in  extract  of  nux  vomica,  giving  it  a 
greasy  appearance  and  feel,  cannot  be  avoided  when  a  strong  alcoholic 
menstruum  is  used.  It  should  be  removed  before  the  evaporation  by 
precipitation  with  water. 

Dose. — 0.015  to  0.05  gram  (^  to  1  grain). 

NUCIS  VOMICA  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM ;   U.  S. 

Fluid  Extbact  of  Nux  Vomica. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17t  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  40  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  hundred  grams  (about  33^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (about  17  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Macerate  in  a  closed  vessel  and  in  a  warm 
place  for  forty-eight  hours.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Thtn  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces)  of 
the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  percolate  is  but 
slightly  bitter. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jlrat  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble  mat- 
ter of  one  gram  of  the  drug.     Each  fluidounce  represents  four  hundred 
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and  fifty-five  and  two-third  grains ;   and  each  fluidrachm  nearly  fifty- 
seven  grains. 

Dose* — 0.05  to  0.03  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  5  minims). 
NUCIS  VOMICA  TINCTURA;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBE   OF   NUX  VoMICA. 

Mix  a  sufficient  quantity  of  menstruum  consisting  of  eight  parts  by 
weight  (about  ten  parts  by  measure)  of  alcohol  and  one  part  water. 
Moisten  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100  grains)  nux 
Tomica,  in  No.  60  powder,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
(5  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum  ;  macerate  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  percolate  with  the  same 
menstruum  until  the  drug  is  exhausted.  Reserve  five  hundred  and  forty 
grams  (about  22  fluidounces)  of  first  percolate.  Evaporate  the  second 
percolate  to  sixty  grams  (about  2^  fluidounces)  and  mix  this  with  the 
first  percolate. 

Now  ascertain  the  quantity  of  dry  extract  contained  in  the  tincture 
by  evaporating  a  weighed  portion  to  dryness.  Then  add  enough  men- 
struum to  make  the  finished  product  contain  two  per  cent,  of  dry  ex- 
tract.    Filter. 

Nux  vomica  yields  about  ten  per  cent,  dry  extract.  Hence  this  tinct* 
Qre  represents  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  nux  vomica. 
This  assay  is  necessary  to  render  the  strength  of  this  preparation  uni- 
form, as  it  has  been  found  to  vary  greatly  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  drug,  the  greater  or  less  fineness  of  the  powder  used,  and  the  man« 
ner  in  which  the  percolation  may  be  conducted. 

Dose* — 0.3  to  1.3  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  20  minims). 

OBnotheva. 

(Ekothsba. 

(EnothercB  Berho'^Ihening  PrimroM. 

Origin. —  (Enothera  biennis,  Linn^  {OnctgraceoB). 

Habitat* — North  America. 

Parts  used* — ^The  flowering  young  twigs,  the  leaves,  and  the  bark. 

Descriptions — The  stem  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  centimeters  (3  to 
6  inches)  high,  hairy,  frequently  of  a  purplish  color ;  the  leaves  are 
eight  to  twelve  centimeters  (3  to  6  inches)  long,  oblong,  acute,  hairy  ; 
flowers  yellow.  Plant  inodorous ;  flowers  powerfully  fragrant.  Taste 
mucilag^nousi  mildly  astringent^  afterward  acrid* 
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Constituents* — Mucilage  and  some  acrid  substance  not  yet  isolated. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Slightly  astringent  and  occasionally  used  in 
diarrhoea.  Best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  xxtsact  made  with  diluted 
alcohol,  of  which  the 

Dose  is  one  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

Olea  Fiza« 

FixBD  Oils. 
Olea — Olea  Pingua. 

The  fixed  oils  or  fats  are  the  glycerides  of  fatty  acids.  They  occur 
generally  in  seeds,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  plants,  and  in  the  animal 
body. 

Drying  oils  are  those  which  evaporate,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
until  a  dry  film  remains ;  non-drying  oils  do  not  evaporate.  Some  of 
the  fixed  oils  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  for  instance  cacao 
butter,  suet,  etc.;  others  are  liquid  even  at  very  low  temperatures,  as 
oil  of  almond. 

Many  substances  have  been  called  "  oils  ^  which  are  not  oils  at  all ; 
thus,  ''  oil  of  vitriol "  is  sulphuric  acid  ;  '^  coal  oil,"  or  petroleum,  is  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarbons  ;  '^  ethereal  oil,"  which  is  an  artificial  chemical 
product  having  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  oils  ;  and  the  entire 
numerously  represented  class  of  "  volatile  oils,"  which  differ  as  widely 
from  the  fixed  oils  as  from  any  other  liquids. 

Olea  Volatilia. 

Volatile  Oils. 

.^herolea^  Olea  .^herea^  Olea  Destillata — JPluchtige  OeUy  Aether- 
ische  Oeky  G.;  Essences^  ITuiles  volatUeSy  F.;  Aceite  volatil,  Sp.; 
Flyktiga  oljoTy  Sw.;  EsaenticU  Oils^  Distilled  Oils, 

The  "  volatile  oils "  have  so  few  properties  in  common  with  each 
other  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  general  description  of  them  as  a  class. 
They  are  generally  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  insoluble  in  water, 
fragrant,  and  form  resin  when  oxidized.  Volatile  oils  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  plants.     They  are  in  no  sense  oils.     (See  **  ^therolea.") 

Oleata. 

Olbates. 

These  are  compounds  of  oleic  acid  with  metals  or  with  alkaloids, 
usually  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  oleic  acid.     **  Oleate  of  Mercury  *'  is  a 
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solution  of  mcrcurio  oxide  in  an  excess  of  oleic  acid  ;  but  it  may  also 
be  a  mixture  of  oleate  of  mercury  with  petrolatum  or  some  other  base 
without  any  excess  of  oleic  acid.  Oleates  have  also  been  made  of  lead, 
zinc,  iron,  aconitine,  atropine,  morphine,  strychnine,  and  yeratrine. 
Tiiese  preparations  are  most  frequently  liquid  or  semi-liquid  ;  a  few  are 
solid. 

Oleates  are  more  readily  absorbed  through  the  unbroken  skin  than 
medicinal  agents  merely  mixed  with  fats  in  ointments. 

OleoreslnaD. 

Oueo-Rbsins. 

Mixtures  of  volatile  oils  with  resins,  prepared  by  exhausting  certain 
drugs  containing  both  together,  the  menstruum  used  being  usually 
ether,  which  extracts  both.  The  menstruum  or  solvent  is  evaporated 
off,  and  the  usually  semi-liquid  extract  which  remains  constitutes  the 
oleo-resin.  In  the  new  Pharmacopceia  there  are  six  oleo-resins,  viz. :  of 
aspidium,  capsicum,  cubeb,  lupulin,  pepper,  and  ginger. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  products  it  is  best,  in  order  to  prevent 
evaporation,  to  use  a  special  apparatus  constructed  so  as  to  confine 
the  ether  within  the  percolator  and  the  receiver,  between  which  com- 
munication is  established  by  means  of  a  tube  so  as  to  equalize  the  press- 
ure, llie  apparatus  may  further  have  the  receiver  placed  in  a  hot- 
water  bath,  so  as  to  distil  off  the  ether,  which  is  conducted  back  into  the 
top  of  the  percolator  and  there  condensed  so  as  to  again  percolate 
through  the  drug.  By  this  means  the  same  menstruum  will  repeatedly 
pass  through  the  drug  until  the  latter  is  exhausted,  a  minimum  quantity 
of  menstruum  being  used. 

Olibanmn. 

OuBAinric. 

Olibanum  OummuHesina  —  Weihraitch,  G.;  Oliban,  EneenSy  F.;  In- 
ciensoy  Incienso  de  la  Indian  Sp.;  Olibanum^  Virak,  Sw.;  think- 
ineenstj  TTivs. 

Origin* — BosvoeUia  Carieriiy  Bird  wood,  and  other  species  of  Bos- 
toeUia  {Terebtnthc^ecs). 

Habitat* — Eastern  Africa  and  Arabia. 

Description. — Round  or  oblong  tears  of  various  sizes,  but  gener- 
ally averaging  fifteen  centimeters  (f  inch)  in  length,  covered  with  a 
whitish  dust  formed  by  the  attrition  of  the  pieces,  hard,  brittle,  with 

waxy  fracture,  pale  reddish  vellowish,  translucent ;  when  masticated  it 
46 
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softens  and  forms  a  whitish  emulsion  with  the  saliva.  Odor  balsamic ; 
taste  bitterish.  Soluble  to  a  great  extent  in  alcohol.  When  heated  it 
bubbles,  and  ignited  it  bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  emitting  a  fragrant 
smoke. 

Constituents* — ^From  four  to  seven  per  cent.  vclatUe  oily  fifty  to 
seventy-two  per  cent,  resin,  and  twenty-one  to  forty-six  per  cent,  gum 
(mostly  resembling  arabin,  but  a  portion  resembling  bassorin)  ;  also 
some  bitter  substance. 

Uses. — Mainly  employed  in  plasters  or  in  fumigating  pastilles. 
Sometimes  used  as  a  blennorrhetic  in  combinjaition  with  other  remedies. 

Doses  of  two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains). 

Olivas  Oleum ;  U.  S. 

Olive  Oil, 

Olivarum  Oleum  —  Olivendl,  G.;  JSuile  cP  Olive,  F.  ;  Aceite,  AceOe 
comun,  Aceite  de  Oliver,  Sp.;  Mato^a,  Bomo^a^  Sw.  ;  Stoeet  OU^ 
Salad  Oil 

Origin. —  Olea  Europa^,  Linn^  ( Oteacece). 

Habitat* — Southern  Europe  ;  cultivated. 

Drug. — The  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  ripe  fruit. 

Production  and  Varieties. — Viboik  Oil  is  obtained  by  cold  ex- 
pression of  the  crushed  fresh  fruit.  This  is  the  choicest  grade  of  olive  oil ; 
has  a  pale  yellowish,  slightly  greenish-yellow  cast,  is  almost  odorless, 
and  has  a  bland  pure  taste  and  neutral  reaction. 

A  second  grade  of  Salad  Oil  ( Oleum  provinciale^  or  albtirn)  is  next 
obtained  from  the  same  lot  of  fruit  by  mixing  it  with  hot  water  and  ex- 
pressing again.  This  oil  is  of  a  somewhat  darker  color,  a  more  decided 
odor,  and  less  pure  taste.     It  is,  however,  of  a  good  quality. 

Finally,  a  third  grade  of  oil  is  gotten  from  the  residue  after  fermen- 
tation by  boiling  and  the  use  of  very  strong  pressure.  This  is  dark 
colored  and  has  a  rancid  odor. 

Properties- — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  240.  All  olive  oil  has 
a  peculiar,  agreeable  odor  if  good  and  pure.  The  taste,  although  at 
first  quite  mild  and  nutty,  leaves  at  last  a  faint  sensation  of  acridity. 
The  finer  the  quality  of  the  oil  the  longer  will  it  keep  sweet.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0.915  to  0.918  at  16®  C.  (59°  F.).  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether.  At  a  temperature  below 
10**  C.  (50°  F.)  it  is  cloudy  from  depositing  solid  fat ;  and  below  2°  C. 
(35.6°  F.)  it  congeals  to  a  whitish  granular  mass. 
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Tests. — Inferior  olive  oil  congeals  at  temperatures  above  2°  C. 
(35.6°  F.).     (See  also  the  Pharmacopoeia.) 

Chemical  Composition. — The  most  important  constituent  in 
olive  oil  is  okiriy  which  is  the  fluid  portion,  and  constitutes  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  oil.  The  greater  the  percentage  of 
olein,  the  better  the  oil.     The  solid  fat  in  olive  oil  is  tHpalmitin, 

Adulterations. — Cotton-seed  oil  and  a  great  number  of  other  oils 
are  used  to  adulterate  olive  oil.  In  fact,  pure  cotton-seed  oil  is  sold  for 
•*  sweet  oil  "  very  commonly. 

Uses. — Mainly  as  an  article  of  diet.  Medicinally  it  is  employed  as 
a  demulcent,  and  in  large  doses  as  a  slight  laxative. 

It  is  often  used  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  by  various  substances, 
such  as  corrosive  poisons,  etc.,  and  acts  mechanically  by  preventing  ab- 
sorption and  protecting  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

It  is  very  often  employed  externally  as  an  emollient  application  or 
as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  remedies.  Anointing  with  this  oil  in  scaly 
and  also  in  other  shin  diseases  is  often  of  much  benefit  ;  also  in  the 
cachexia  accompanying  inanition  in  children,  when  the  skin  is  harsh 
and  dry,  or  in  fevers  with  a  hot  and  dry  skin. 

Dose. — As  a  laxative,  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters 
(6  to  18  fluidrachms)  ;  less  for  infants. 

OLEOSUS  LINCTUS. 
Whitk  Emxtlsiok. 

Triturate  ten  grams  (154  grains)  gum  arable  in  fine  powder  with 
forty-five  grams  (1^  ounce)  olive  oil  until  thoroughly  mixed  ;  then  add 
gradually,  during  constant  and  strong  trituration,  thirty  cubic  centi- 
meters  (1  fluidounce)  orange-flower  water  and  thirty  cubic  centimeters 
(I  fluidounce)  syrup. 

Used  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  opiates  in  intestinal  irritor 
tionj  dysentery^  tenesmtts,  etc. 

Dose. — ^I'ablespoonful  or  more. 

OLEOSUS  LINCTUS  AOIDUS. 

Acid  Whitb  Emulsion. 

Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Oleosns  Linctus  described  in  the 
preceding  article,  except  that  syrup  of  citric  acid  and  distilled  water 
are  used  instead  of  simple  syrup  and  orange*flower  water. 
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Opium;  n.  s. 

Opiuic. 
Meconium^  Succub  Thebatcus — Opium^  6.,  F.,  Sw.;  OpiOy  Sp. 
Origin. — Papaver  somniferumy  Linn6  (Papaveracece), 

« 

Habitat* — Asia  Minor. 

Description. — A  concrete  extract-like  substance  formed  by  drying 
the  milky  exudation  obtained  through  incisions  made  in  the  unripe  cap- 
sules of  the  plant.     See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  245. 

The  whole  opium  ("  lump  opium,"  "  gum  opium  ")  contains  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  moisture,  losing  one-fifth  of  its  entire  weight  by 
drying.  The  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  that  normal  moist  opium  shall 
contain  not  less  than  nine  per  cent,  morphine  ;  this  will  give  a  yield  of 
about  eleven  per  cent,  morphine,  after  drying.  This  corresponds  with 
the  Customs  Regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  Drug  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Government  reject 
all  opium  containing  less  than  nine  per  cent,  morphine.  The  new  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  in  other  words  admits  the  use  of  the  opium  of  the  lowest 
grade  that  is  permitted  to  be  entered  through  our  custom-houses. 
When  dried  and  powdered  this  opium  cannot  yield  less  than  eleven  per 
cent,  morphine. 

The  Customs  Regulations,  by  the  operation  of  which  all  opium  con- 
taining less  than  nine  per  cent,  morphine  has  been  excluded  from  the 
United  States,  have  been  in  force  for  at  least  ten  years.  During  that 
time,  therefore,  no  opium  could  have  entered  the  United  States  which 
contained  less  than  eleven  per  cent,  morphine  after  drying.  As  the 
PharmaoopcBia  of  1870  permitted  the  use  of  opium  which  after  drying 
yielded  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  morphine,  the  old  pharmacopoeial 
standard  was  ten  per  cent  below  the  lowest  possible  grade  of  opium 
that  was  allowed  by  the  Government  to  be  imported. 

The  actual  morphine  strength  of  the  opium  used  in  this  country  for 
several  years  past  has  probably  averaged  not  less  than  twelve  to  six* 
teen  per  cent,  after  drying,  and  frequently  exceeded  that  strength. 

In  FlQckiger  and  Hanbury's  Pharmacographia,  these  authors  ex- 
press the  belief  that  any  opium  containing  less  than  ten  per  cent,  mor- 
phine is  probably  adulterated. 

The  standard  minimum  morphine  strength  of  opium,  as  fixed  by  the 
old  PharmacopoBia  (ten  per  cent.)  was,  therefore,  considerably  below  the 
actual  strength  of  the  opium  in  use,  and  the  standards  of  the  new  Phar^ 
macopdaia  are  as  nearly  correct  an  approximation  to  the  average  grades 
of  opium  which  have  been,  and  are  in  use  in  this  country,  as  can  be  ar- 
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rived  at.  In  other  words,  the  pharmacopoBial  standard  has  simply  been 
changed  to  correspond  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  opium  of  the 
market. 

Whole  opium  is  used  only  for  preparing  extract  of  opium,  all  other 
prepiarations  of  opium  being  prepared  from  the  dried  and  powdered 
opium. 

VariotittS. — Smyrna,  Turkey,  or  Constantinople  opium  is  the  only 
kind  brought  to  this  country. 

Constituents. — Besides  from  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  per  cent,  (in 
most  oases  from  twenty  to  twenty -one  per  cent.)  moisture,  opium  con- 
tains meconic  acid,  a  great  number  of  alkaloids,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances. The  most  important  constituent  is  mofphiney  of  which  from 
two  and  a  half  to  nearly  twenty-three  per  cent,  has  been  found  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  opium.  Narcotine  has  been  found  to  the  extent  of  from 
1.3  to  nearly  eleven  per  cent.  Codeine^  one-fifth  to  two-fifths  per  cent. 
Papaverine,  narceine,  thebaine,  and  cryptopine  have  also  been  more  or 
less  tried  in  medicine. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Opium  is  a  powerful  and  reliable  narcotic,  of  ten 
employed  to  relieve  pain  and  to  produce  sleep.  "- 

The  first  effect  of  a  full  medicinal  dose  of  this  drug  is  one  of  stim- 
ulation, and  opium  is  often  given  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  effect 
in  conditions  of  nervous  exhaustion,  as  in  simple  insomnia  from  over- 
exertion, in  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  Mirium,  or  subsvUus  tendinum, 
and  many  other  similar  conditions. 

This  stimulant  effect  is  soon  followed  by  a  condition  of  drowsiness, 
and  sleep  ensues,  during  which  there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  uncon- 
sciousness in  regard  to  pain.  The  anodyne  effect  may  be  produced 
without  giving  hypnotic  doses.  Opium  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  remedy 
in  all  diseases  accompanied  by  pain,  as  in  neuralgic  or  rJieumoHc  die- 
orders,  lumbagoy  sciatica,  painful  wounds,  swellings  or  abscesses,  during 
the  passage  of  renal  calculi,  gallstones,  in  after-pains  of  labor,  or  in 
other  painful  affections. 

Opium  also  allays  nervous  and  muscular  irritation  resulting  in  cramps 
or  spasms,  as  in  colic,  spasmodic  asthma,  uterine  colic,  wJiooping-cough, 
etc. 

By  suspending  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres,  opium  secures  rest 
and  affords  a  ch^ince  for  recovery  in  rupture  of  the  inteetines,  uterus,  or 
Ma<{(fer,  preventing  the  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  these  organs 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  is  also  our  most  important  remedy  in 
peritonitis,  often  being  tolerated  in  very  large  doses  in  this  painful  and 
dangerous  disease. 

Opium  is  generally  employed  to  check  excessive  secretion  from  van* 
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ous  organs,  as  ia  choleray  cholera-tnorbuSy  diarrhoea,  and  di/serUery,  in 
diabetiSy  excessive  scUivatioriy  etc.  It  is  also  very  often  employed  to  re* 
lieve  couglis  of  all  kinds,  being  an  ingredient  of  many  cough  mixtures. 
This  action  of  opium  is  especially  valuable  in  coughs  due  to  irritation, 
as  in  laryngitis,  phthisis,  etc.  Its  use  is  contra-indicated  in  cases  of 
capillary  or  chronic  bronchitis  accompanied  by  a  typhoid  tendency,  as 
by  its  anodyne  effects  it  suppresses  the  desire  to  cough  and  thereby  may 
prevent  the  expectoration  of  accumulated  mucus,  and  thus  hasten  death 
by  interfering  with  the  aSration  of  the  blood. 

In  tenesmus  of  the  sphincters  of  the  anus  or  bladder  opium  is  also 
found  to  be  very  useful. 

Dose. — ^About  0.06  gram  (1  grain)  for  an  adult.  The  dose  for  chil- 
dren is  comparatively  smaller  than  that  of  other  remedies,  as  children 
do  not  bear  opium  well.  In  fact,  this  remedy  should  be  given  with  ex- 
treme caution,  if  at  all,  to  children  under  one  year  of  age. 

Poisonous  Effects. — ^In  excessive  doses  opium  produces  symptoms 
of  narcotic  poisoning,  total  relaxation,  coma,  and  death  from  paralysis  of 
the  respiratory  muscles.  The  sleep  becomes  so  profound  that  the  patient 
cannot  be  roused  from  his  lethargy  ;  the  breathing  is  labored,  slow,  and 
stertorous,  the  face  dusky  and  swollen,  the  pupils  are  contracted  and  the 
heart's  action  slow  and  feeble. 

It  may  occasionally  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  this 
condition  from  apoplectic  effusion  in  the  brain,  ursemic  poisoning,  or 
alcoholic  coma,  and  external  circumstances  may  have  to  be  sought  for 
to  confirm  the  diagnosis,  as  the  finding  of  a  vial  with  a  remnant  of  laud- 
anum, an  empty  paper  which  might  probably  have  contained  morphine, 
letters  expressing  a  determination  to  commit  suicide,  etc. 

Antidotal  Treatment. — The  stomach  should  be  promptly  evacu- 
ated by  means  of  emetics  (subcutaneous  injection  of  apomorphine),  if 
early  enough  ;  or  by  the  stomach-pump,  if  the  patient  is  already  comatose. 

The  patient  should  be  walked  about,  and  the  tendency  to  coma 
counteracted  by  alternate  cold  and  warm  affusions  or  douches,  by  rub- 
bing, external  stimulation,  flagellation,  stimulants,  strong  coffee,  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  atropine,  or,  if  necessary,  artificial  respiration  and 
the  application  of  electricity  to  the  heart  and  respiratory  muscles. 

Habitual  Abuse  of  Opium.— A  tolerance  for  this  drug  is  easily 
established,  and  enormous  doses  can  then  be  taken.  We  have  seen  one 
drachm  of  morphine  swallowed  at  a  single  dose. 

The  habit  of  opium-eating,  once  acquired,  is  very  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  abandon  again,  and  the  victim  generally  succumbs  to  the  evil 
effects  of  the  drug,  a  mental  and  physical  wreck* 
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The  cure  of  opium-eating  may  be  attempted  by  gradually  reducing 
the  quantity  taken  and  substituting  aromatics,  spices,  bitters,  etc.,  but 
the  attempt  will  probably  be  a  failure  unless  the  patient  is  placed  in  an 
asylum  where  he  is  under  complete  control. 

OPII  ACETUM;   U.  S. 
YiNEGAB  OF  Opium. 

Macerate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  256  grains)  powdered  opium,  and 
nine  grams  (140  grains)  ground  nutmeg  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  (5  fluidounces)  diluted  acetic  acid  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Transfer  the  mixture  to  a  conical  glass  percolator  and  let  the 
liquid  percolate,  returning  it  repeatedly,  until  it  runs  through  clear. 
Then  continue  the  percolation  with  diluted  acetic  acid  until  two  hundred 
and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces)  percolate  has  been  received. 
In  this  dissolve  sixty  grams  (about  2  ounces)  sugar  without  the  aid  of 
heat.     Strain. 

Represents  ten  per  cent,  by  weight  of  powdered  opium.  It  is  about 
thirty-five  per  cent,  weaker  than  the  corresponding  preparation  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  which  represented  16.3  per  cent,  opium.  The 
new  preparation  may  therefore  be  given  in  fifty  per  cent,  larger  doses  ; 
but  the  new  preparation  should  not  be  prescribed  in  the  increased  dose 
unless  it  is  certain  that  the  new  preparation  (U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1880) 
will  be  dispensed. 

D0S6« — 0.30  to  0.65  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  10  minims). 

OPII  ACETUM  CKOCATUM. 

VlNBGAB  OF  OpIUIC  WITH  SaFFBON. 

Black  Drops. 

Macerate  forty-five  grams  (1  ounce  257  grains)  powdered  opium,  nine 
grams  (139  grains)  ground  nutmeg,  and  three  grams  (46  grains)  Spanish 
saffron,  in  coarse  powder,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
(5  fluidounces)  diluted  acetic  acid  for  twenty-four  hours.  Transfer  the 
whole  to  a  percolator.  Return  the  percolate  repeatedly  until  it  passes 
clear.  Then  continue  the  percolation  with  diluted  acetic  acid  until  two 
hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces)  percolate  has  been 
received.  In  this  dissolve  sixty  grams  (about  2  ounces)  sugar,  and 
strain. 

This  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  stronger  than  Opii  Acetum,  1880. 

Dose* — 0.20  to  0.40  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  6  minims). 
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OPII  CONFECTIO;  Phab.  1870. 
ConvEcnoN  OF  Opium. 

Mix  thoroughly  one  gram  (15  grains)  powdered  opium,  twelve  grams 
(185  grains)  aromatic  powder,  and  twenty-eight  grams  (432  grains) 
honey. 

This  is  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  corresponding  preparation 
of  the  British  PharmacopcBia  and  that  of  the  French  Ck>dex ;  it  is  two 
and  one  half  times  the  strength  of  that  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia. 

Dose* — 2.50  grams  (40  grains)  equal  to  0.06  gram  (1  grain)  of  pow- 
dered opium. 

OPII  EMPLASTRUM;  U.  S. 

Opium  Pulsteb. 

MnpUutrum  Anodynum, 

Triturate  forty-five  grams  (1^  ounce)  extract  of  opium  with  sixty 
grams  (2  ounces)  water  until  a  soft  uniform  mixture  is  obtained  ;  then 
add  a  melted  mixture  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  grams  (4^  ounces) 
Burgundy  pitch  and  five  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (19  ounces)  lead 
plaster,  and  stir  well  together,  continuing  the  heat  (on  water-bath)  and 
the  stirring  until  the  moisture  has  evaporated.  Nearly  identical  with 
the  preparation  of  1870. 

Employed  to  relieve  local  pains  of  a  neuralgic  or  rheumatic  char- 
acter. 

OPII  ENEMA ;  B. 
Ekbma.  of  Opium. 

Add  two  cubic  centimeters  (^  fiuidrachm)  of  tincture  of  opium  to 
sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  of  mucilage  of  starch,  for  one 
enema. 

Useful  in  painful  tenesmus  in  some  cases  of  dysentery  or  hemor- 
rhoids. As  a  rule  the  dose  of  narcotics  given  in  enema  should  not 
greatly  exceed  the  dose  given  by  the  mouth,  as  they  often  exert  the 
same  effect  whichever  way  they  are  given. 

OPII  ET  CAMPHORS  PILULE. 

Pills  of  Opium  and  Camphor. 

Make  a  pill  mass  of  five  grams  (77  grains)  powdered  opium,  ten 
grams  (154  grains)  camphor,  sufficient  powdered  tragacanth,  and  a  little 
glycerin  ;  divide  this  into  one  hundred  pills. 
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Each  pill  oontains  fi^re  oentigrams  (f  grain)  opium,  and  ten  centi- 
grams (H  grain)  camphor. 

Dose* — One  pill,  repeated  when  necessary. 

OPII  ET  QLYOYRRHIZiE  TROOHISCI ;  TJ.  S. 
TsocHxs  OF  Gltctbshiza  and  Opium. 

(The  opium  being  the  most  important  constituent  in  this  preparation 
it  should  be  called  Opii  et  Glycyrrhizse  Trochisci,  instead  of  *'  Trochisci 
Gljcyrrhizsd  et  Opif) 

Mix  thoroughly  thirteen  grams  (200  grains)  powdered  extract  of 
glycyrrhiza,  0.32  gram  (5  grains)  powdered  extract  of  opium,  thirteen 
grams  (200  grains)  powdered  acacia,  and  19.50  grams  (300  grains)  pow- 
dered sugar.  Then  incorporate  0.20  g^am  (3  grains)  volatile  oil  of  anise. 
Finally,  form  a  proper  mass  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
divide  i(  into  one  hundred  troches.  Each  troche  contains  0.003  gram 
(Vir  grain)  of  extract  of  opium. 

N.  B. — ^The  extract  of  opium  prepared  as  directed  in  the  new  Phar- 
macopoeia (1880)  cannot  be  powdered  as  it  contains  five  per  cent,  gly- 
cerin. The  direction  to  use  '^Extract  of  Opium,  in  fine  powder,"  for 
making  the  above  troches,  and  the  note  under  Extractum  Opii  to  the 
effect  that  it  enters  into  these  troches,  are  inconsistent  with  the  process 
for  making  the  extract.  Dry  and  powdered  extract  of  opium  can  be 
made  by  the  official  process  if  the  glycerin  is  omitted,  which  would  im- 
prove the  preparation  in  our  opinion. 

DosOa — One  troche  several  times  a  day,  in  coldSy  etc. 

• 

OPII  ET  GLYCYRRHIZ^  VINUM. 

Wink  of  Liquobicb  with  Opium. 

Vinum  Idquiritias  Thebaicum — RosMb  Brdat-Droppar, 

Macerate  for  five  days  twenty  grams  (308  grains)  powdered  opium, 
twenty  grams  coarsely  powdered  Spanish  saffron,  and  twenty  grams 
powdered  extract  of  liquorice  with  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34 
fluidounces)  Malaga  wine.  Strain.  Filter,  adding  enough  Malaga 
through  the  filter  to  make  the  total  filtrate  measure  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  (34  fluidounces). 

This  preparation  is  exceedingly  popular  and  extensively  used  in 
Sweden,  both  alone  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cough-mixtures.  Three 
cubic  centimeters  (45  minims)  of  this  preparation  contain  about  0.06 
gram  (1  grain)  of  opium. 
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OPII  ET  IPECAOITANH^  MISTURA  OOMPOSITA. 

Thisleman's  Choleba  Dbops. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounee)  oil  of  peppermint^  two  hundred  and  forty 
cubio  centimeters  (8  fluidounces)  alcohol^  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3 
fluidounces)  tincture  of  opium  and  saffron,  two  hundred  and  forty  grams 
(8  fluidounces)  tincture  of  ipecac,  and  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(13^  fluidounces)  tincture  of  valerian. 

Very  generally  used  in  Sweden  as  a  cholera  mixture. 

Dose. — About  four  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (1  to*2  fluidraohms). 

RUSSIAN  CHOLERA  DROPS 

Are  a  preparation  similar  to  the  above,  made  by  mixing  five  cubic  cen- 
timeters (75  minims)  oil  of  peppermint,  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (5  flui- 
draohms) tincture  of  opium,  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  wine 
of  ipecac,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces) 
of  ethereal  tincture  of  valerian. 

D086. — 1  to  1.5  cubic  centimeter  (15  to  20  minims)  every  hour  or 

two. 

OPII  ET  IPECACTJANHJE  PULVIS ;  U.  S. 

POWDBB   OF  IpBOAO   AND   OpIUM. 

JPulvis  IpecacuanhcB  Compositus^  Phar.  1870  ;  Dovev^s  Powder. 

(Opium  being  the  most  important  ingredient  it  should  be  placed 
before  the  ipecacuanha  in  the  title.) 

Mix  ten  grams  (154  grains)  powdered  ipecac,  ten  grams  (154  grains) 
powdered  opium,  and  eighty  grams  (2  ounces  360  grains)  sugar  of  milk, 
in  No.  30  powder.  Triturate  together  until  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder. 

This  preparation  is  of  the  same  strength  as  that  of  the  old  Pharma- 
copoeia, the  powdered  opium  which  has  been  used  in  medicine  for  the 
past  ten  or  twenty  years  having  been  fully  as  strong  in  morphine  as  that 
now  prescribed  by  the  new  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  sugar  of  milk  is  harder  than  potassium  sulphate,  and  less  disagree- 
able to  the  taste.  Hence  the  substitution  of  sugar  of  milk  in  place  of 
potassium  sulphate  is  a  double  improvement. 

This  preparation  might  still  be  further  improved  by  the  use  of  de- 
narcotized  opium  instead  of  powdered  opium.  The  denarcotized  opium 
used  for  this  purpose,  however,  ought  to  be  one  containing  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent,  morphine,  so  that  the  resulting  Dover's  powder  may 
contain  eight  milligrams  (^  grain)  morphine  in  every  ten  gprains. 
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This  remedy  is  a  valuable  anodyne,  hypnotic,  and  diaphoretic.  It 
raay  occasionally  be  employed  when  the  use  of  opium  alone  is  counter- 
indicated  by  a  full  pulse  and  dry  skin. 

DosOa — 0.6  gram  (10  grains),  equal  to  .0.06  gram  (1  grain)  of  opium, 
and  an  equal  amount  of  ipecac. 

OPII  ET  IPEOACFANH^  PULVIS  DENAKCOTISATU^. 

Impbotbd  Dovbb's  Powdbb. 

Mix  ten  grams  (154  grains)  powdered  ipecac,  ten  grams  (154  grains) 
denarcotized  opium,  containing  exactly  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent, 
morphine  and  eighty  grams  (2  ounces  360  grains)  sugar  of  milk  in  No. 
30  powder.  Triturate  the  whole  forcibly  until  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder. 

This  Dover's  powder  is  free  from  narcotine,  and  from  the  nauseous 
odorous  principle  contained  in  ordinary  powdered  opium  ;  it  is  also  bet- 
ter divided  than  the  Dover's  powder  of  the  old  Pharmacopceia  (made 
with  sulphate  of  potassium),  and  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  Finally 
the  morphine  strength — eight  milligrams  (\  grain)  to  each  ten  grains — 
is  the  most  suitable.  In  odor  and  taste  it  is  decidedly  less  disagreeable 
than  any  other. 

Dose. — 0.6  gram  (10  grains). 

OPII  ET  IPEOACUANHiE  STRUPUS. 
Stbup  of  Ipscac  and  Opium. 

Mix  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  deodorized  tincture  of 
opium,  six  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fluidrachm)  fluid  extract  of  ipecac,  and 
enough  syrup  of  orange  to  make  the  whole  mixture  measure  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15  fluidounces). 

Each  teaspoonful  (5  cubic  centimeters)  represents  0.6  gram  (10  grains) 
of  Dover's  powder  made  with  denarcotized  opium. 

OPII  ET  IPECACUANHA  TINCTURA ;  U.  8. 

Tincture  of  Ipboac  and  Opium. 

• 

(Should  be  called  Tincture  of  Opium  and  Ipecac.) 

Put  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains,  or  3^  fluidounces)  de- 
odorized tincture  of  opium  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  and  evaporate 
it  until  eighty-five  grams  (3  ounces,  or  3  fluidounces)  remain.  When  it 
has  become  cold  add  to  it  ten  grams  (154  grains,  or  160  minims)  fluid  ex- 
tract of  ipecac,  filter  the  mixture,  and  then  add  enough  diluted  alcohol 
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through  the  filter  to  make  the  total  product  weigh  one  hundred  grams 
(3  ounces  230  grains,  or  measure  3^  fluidounces). 
Contains  ten  per  cent,  by  weight  of  opium. 

Do86« — About  ten  drops,  equal  to  about  0.06  gram  (1  grain)  of 
opium  and  an  equal  quantity  of  ipecac. 

OPII  ET  SASSAFRAS  MISTURA. 
Godfbst's  Cordial. 

Dissolve  four  grams  (60  grains)  carbonate  of  potassium  in  four  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15  fluidounces)  water ;  add  three  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  molasses,  and  heat  to  simmer- 
ing ;  remove  the  scum  ;  when  cold  add  one  gram  (20  drops)  oil  of  sassa- 
fras dissolved  in  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  alcohol,  and 
thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  tincture  of  opium. 

Thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  contain  about  0.09  gram  (1^ 
g^ain)  of  opium. 

Dose* — For  adults,  four  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  flui-* 
drachms). 

OPn  EXTRACTUM ;  U.  S. 

EXTBACT   OF  OpIUIC. 

Cut  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  opium  into  small  pieces, 
and  macerate  it  twenty-four  hours  with  three  hundred  grams  (10  fluid- 
ounces)  of  water,  reducing  the  drug  to  a  soft  pulp  by  trituration.  Press 
out  the  liquid.  Macerate  the  residue  and  express  again,  repeating  the 
operation  four  times  more,  and  using  each  time  a  new  portion  of  three 
hundred  grams  of  water,  so  that  one  thousand  five  hundred  grams 
(about  51  fluidounces)  of  water  in  all  will  have  been  used.  Mix  the 
liquids,  filter,  and  evaporate  on  water-bath  to  solid  extract.  Then,  while 
the  extract  is  still  warm,  incorporate  with  it  one-twentieth  of  its  weight 
of  glycerin. 

Reddish-brown.     Yield  about  forty-five  per  cent. 

Thus  six  centigrams  (nearly  1  grain)  of  dry  opium  (or  about  one- 
fourth  more  of  ordinary  moist  or  ^^gum''  opium)  corresponds  to  three 
centigrams  (nearly  {•  grain)  of  extract  of  opium,  and  the  dose  of  the  ex- 
tract is,  therefore,  about  one-half  of  that  of  powdered  opium. 

In  order  to  be  of  standard  strength  the  extract  of  opium  should 
yield  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  of  morphine.  If  it  yield  less  it  was 
made  of  opium  containing  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  morphine. 
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This  extract  of  opium  is  a  permanently  soft  extract  and  cannot  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  so  as  to  be  powdered.  If,  therefore,  *^  Extract  of 
Opium  in  fine  powder  "  is  to  be  used  as  directed  by  the  Pharmacopcdia 
for  making  troches  of  ipecac  and  opium,  an  extract  of  opium  without 
glycerin  must  be  used.  The  official  extract  of  opium  not  in  powder  will 
probably  answer  the  purpose,  however,  quite  as  well  for  troches. 

The  glycerin  in  extract  of  opium  is  superfluous.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  evaporate  the  extract  to  dryness  and  powder  it,  for  although 
the  powdered  extract  of  opium  usually  cakes  together  more  or  less  when 
kept,  it  is  very  readily  broken  down  to  fine  powder  again  at  any  time 
when  wanted  for  use  by  simply  triturating  it  lightly  in  a  mortar. 

D089. — About  0.03  gram  (^  grain). 

OPII  EXTRACTUM  DENARCOTISATUM. 
Denabcotizbd  Extbact  of  Opium. 

Made  in  the  same  manner  as  extract  of  opium,  but  from  deharcotized 
opium  instead  of  the  crude  opium. 

Dose. — About  0.02  gram  {i  grain). 

OPII  EXTRACTUM  LIQUIDUM;  B. 

Liquid  Extbact  of  Opium. 

Triturate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  extract  of  opium  with 
four  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimeters  (16  fluidounces)  water,  grad- 
ually  added ;  let  stand  an  hour,  stirring  frequently ;  then  filter,  and 
finally  add  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces) 
alcohol.  The  whole  product  should  measure  six  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters (20  fluidounces). 

Dose. — About  0.65  cubic  centimeter  (10  minims),  said  not  to  de- 
range the  nervous  system  as  much  as  tincture  of  opium. 

OPII  LINCTUS  TOLUTANUS. 

Balsam  of  Honbt. 

Macerate  together  in  a  warm  place,  for  five  days,  four  grams  (62 
grains)  benzoic  acid,  five  grams  (77  grains)  powdered  opium,  twenty 
grams  (308  grains)  balsam  of  tolu,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams 
(4  ounces  100  grains)  honey,  three  grams  (46  grains)  cochineal,  in  pow- 
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der,  and  nine  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (32  fiaidounces) 
brandy.     Filter. 

Thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  contain  about  0.15  gram 
(2^  grains)  of  opium. 

Used  in  coughsy  etc. 

Dose* — About  four  to  twelve  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  3  fluidrachms). 

OPII  LIQUOR  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  Liquor  op  Opium. 

Macerate  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  330  grains)  powdered  opium 
for  twenty-four  hours  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters^  (5 
fluidounces)  hot  water,  and  express  the  liquid.  Repeat  the  maceration 
four  times  more,  using  the  same  quantity  of  water  each  tfhne.  Mix  the 
liquids  and  filter  the  mixture.  Evaporate  it  on  a  water-bath  until  one 
hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  remain.  Shake  this  with  two 
hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains,  measuring  about  9  fluidounces) 
ether  several  times,  and  then  let  the  mixture  stand  until  the  ether  has 
thoroughly  separated.  Decant  the  ether,  and  evaporate  the  remainder 
of  the  liquid  until  all  odor  of  ether  has  disappeared.  Then  add  to  it 
ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  water.  Filter.  Add  one  hun> 
dred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  alcohol,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  water.  Assay  the 
resulting  solution,  and  having  ascertained  the  percentage  of  morphine 
it  contains,  dilute  it  with  water  so  that  each  fifteen  cubic  centimeters 
(^  fluidounce)  shall  contain  0.25  gram  (4  grains)  morphine.  Then  add 
to  every  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  of  the  liquid,  one  cubic  centimeter 
(16  minims)  chloroform,  two  cubic  centimeters  (32  minims)  acetic  ether, 
and  thirteen  cubic  centimeters  (3^  fluidrachms)  stronger  alcohol. 

Dose.-— About  one  cubic  centimeter  (15  minims). 

OPn  LIQUOR  SEDATIVU8. 
Battley's  Skdative  Drops. 

Dissolve  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  extract  of  opium 
in  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  boiling  water  ;  filter 
the  solution;  then  add  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8 
fluidounces)  alcohol. 

Each  twelve  minims  contains  about  one  grain  extract  of  opium,  rep- 
resenting over  two  grains  powdered  opium.  It  is  nearly  twice  the 
strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium. 

Doso>— 'About  four  or  ^vq  drops. 
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OPII  MISTUEA  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  Opium  Mixtvbe« 

Diarrhcca  Mketure* 

Mix  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (2^  fluidounces)  chloroform^  two 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  (6}  fiuidounces)  tincture  of  opium,  two  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  spirit  of  camphor,  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
tincture  of  capsicum,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centi- 
meters (11  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

Dose. — About  2.5  cubic  centimeters  (half  a  teaspoonful)  in  water. 

OPII  PILULE;  U.  S. 
Pills  of  Opium, 

Mix  6.50  grams  (100  grains)  powdered  opium  and  1.62  gram  (25 
grains)  powdered  castile  soap,  and  form  a  pill  mass,  with  sufficient 
water.     Divide  this  into  one  hundred  pills. 

Each  pill  contains  one  grain  opium. 

OPII  PTJLVIS;  IT.  S. 
Powdered  Opium. 

"Opium  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  85®  C.  (185®  F.)  and 
reduced  to  No.  50  powder.'* 

Required  to  yield  by  the  official  method  of  assay  not  less  than  twelve 
nor  more  than  sixteen  per  cent,  morphine. 

Any  powdered  opium  containing  less  than  twelve  per  cent,  morphine 
must  be  strengthened  by  mixing  it  with  a  stronger  opium,  and  any 
opium  containing  more  than  sixteen  per  cent,  morphine  must  be  reduced 
by  mixing  it  with  opium  of  a  lower  morphine  strength  in  the  proportions 
necessary  to  bring  the  resulting  product  within  the  prescribed  limits. 

As  the  Government  permits  the  importation  of  opium  containing  less 
than  twelve  or  more  than  sixteen  per  cent,  morphinei  the  necessity  of 
assaying  the  opium  before  using  it  is  obvious. 

Dose. — About  0.06  gram  (1  grain). 

OPII  TINCTURA;  XT.  S. 

TiKCTUBE  OP  Opium. 

Laudanian. 

Triturate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  powdered  opium  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  hot  water  (90^  C, 
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or  194°  F.)  until  reduced  to  a  smooth  paste;  macerate  twelve  hours; 
then  add  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  alco- 
hol, mix  well,  and  transfer  the  whole  to  a  conical  percolator.  Percolate, 
returning  the  liquid  that  passes  until  it  comes  through  dear.  When 
the  percolate  ceases  to  drop,  gradually  add  diluted  alcohol,  and  thus  con- 
tinue the  percolation  until  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  250  grains, 
measuring  about  lOf  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

One  fluidounce  of  the  tincture  of  opium  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of 
1870  weighed  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  grains,  and  contained  the 
activity  of  thirty-seven  and  one-half  grains  of  opium.  The  gravimetric 
strength  of  that  preparation  was  therefore  about  8.72  per  cent.  That 
of  the  tincture  of  opium  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia ' is  ten  per  cent.* 
Hence  the  new  laudanum  is  rather  more  than  fourteen  and  two-thirds 
per  cent,  stronger  than  the  old  by  weighty  and  if  the  dose  of  the  old  be 
considered  as  ten  grains,  then  the  dose  of  the  new  should  be  eight  and 
three-fourths  grains. 

One  fluidounce  of  the  new  tincture  of  opium  represents  about  43.225 
grains  opium,  and  is  about  fifteen  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  stronger 
volumetricaUy  than  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870.  Hence  if  the 
dose  of  the  old  laudanum  was  thirteen  minims  that  of  the  new  is  about 
eleven  minims. 

The  above  comparisons  are  as  nearly  correct  as  possible,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  respective  diluted  alcohols  of  the  two  Pharmacopoeias 
being  considered  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  opium  dissolved. 

The  morphine  strength  of  the  opium  which  has  been  actually  used 
for  twenty  years  past  in  this  country  having  been  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  as  now  prescribed  by  the  new  Pharmacopceia,  there  is  no 
other  difference  between  the  two  laudanums  than  that  occasioned  by 
the  different  proportions  in  the  new  formula,  which  is  as  already 
stated. 

Tincture  of  opium  prepared  according  to  the  PlhartMUiopoBia  of  1870, 
if  made  from  opium  containing  only  nine  per  cent,  morphine,  would 
contain  3.37  grains  morphine  to  each  fluidounce ;  if  from  opium  of  ten 
per  cent,  morphine  it  would  contain  three  and  three-fourths  grains 
morphine  to  each  fluidounce ;  if  from  opium  of  ten  and  three-fourths 
per  cent,  morphine  it  would  contain  four  grains  morphine  to  the  fluid- 
ounce  ;  if  from  opium  of  twelve  per  cent,  morphine  it  would  contain 
four  and  one-half  grains  morphine  to  the  fluidounce  ;  if  from  opium  of 
twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  morphine  it  would  contain  four  and  two- 
thirds  grains  morphine  in  each  fluidounce ;  if  from  opium  of  thirteen 
and  one-half  per  cent,  morphine  strength  it  would  contain,  five  grains  of 
the  alkaloid  in  each  fluidounce ;  and  if  from  opium  of  sixteen  per  cent. 
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morphine  strength  it  would  contain  six  grains  morphine  in  each  fluid- 
ounce. 

When  made  according  to  the  new  Phannacopceia  (1880),  using  an 
opium  of  thirteen  and  one-half  per  cent,  morphine  strength,  the  tincture 
will  contain  six  grains  morphine  in  each  fluidounce. 

Dose. — About  0.6  cubic  centimeter  (10  minims),  equal  to  0.06  gram 
(1  grain)  of  opium. , 


OPII  TINCTTTRA  CAMPHORATA;   U.  S. 

Gamphobated  Tinctube  op  Opium, 

Paregoric  Elixir^  Paregoric^  Compound  Juncture  of  Opium, 

Macerate  together  for  seven  days  four  grams  (60  grains)  powdered 
opium,  four  grams  benzoic  acid,  four  grams  camphor,  four  grams  vola- 
tile oil  of  anise,  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  glycerin,  and  nine 
hundred  grams  (31  ounces  330  grains,  measuring  about  32f  fluidounces) 
diluted  alcohol.  Filter  through  paper,  in  a  well-covered  funnel,  and 
afterward  pass  enough  diluted  alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  the 
whole  product  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains,  meas- 
uring about  36  fluidounces). 

The  glycerin  takes  the  place  of  the  honey  formerly  used.  It  might 
well  have  been  omitted  in  order  to  further  improve  the  preparation. 
The  alcoholic  strength  of  this  tincture  is  now  sufficient  to  keep  it  clear. 

0.06  gram  (1  grain)  of  opium  is  contained  in  about  seventeen  cubic 
centimeters  (or  275  minims)  of  this  tincture. 

Dose* — About  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce). 


OPII  TINCTDRA  CROCATA. 

Tinctube  op  Opium  Amo  Saffeon. 

Vtnum  Opii  Orocaium — St/denham*s  Laudanum. 

Macerate  together  for  five  days  six  grams  (92  grains)  coarsely  pow- 
dered cinnamon,  six  grams  ground  cloves,  thirty-five  grams  (1  ounce  100 
grains)  Spanish  saffron,  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  pow- 
dered opium,  and  sufficient  Malaga  wine  to  make  the  total  final  product 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces). 

Dose. — About  0.06  cubic  centimeter  (10  minims)  equal  to  0.008 
gram  (^  grain)  of  morphine. 
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OPII  TINCTCJRA  DEODORATA;  U.  S. 
Dbodobized  Tincturb  of  Opium. 

Triturate  ten  grams  (154  grains)  powdBred  opium  with  forty  grams 
(1^  fluidounce)  water^  gradually  added,  until  reduced  to  a  smooth  paste, 
and  macerate  for  twelve  hours ;  express  the  liquid  ;  repeat  this  macera- 
tion twice,  using  each  time  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Mix  the  liquids 
and  evaporate  the  mixture  to  ten  grams  (154  grains),  and  shake  this 
repeatedly  with  twenty  grams  (308  grains  or  410  minims)  ether  in  a 
bottle.  Let  stand  until  the  ether  separates  and  then  pour  it  off.  Evap- 
orate the  remaining  liquid  until  all  odor  of  ether  has  disappeared.  Mix 
the  residue  with  fifty  grams  (If-  fluidounce)  water,  and  filter  through 
paper.  When  the  liquid  has  passed  add  enough  water  through  the 
filter  to  make  the  whole  weigh  eighty  grams  (2  ounces  360  grains). 
Then  add  twenty  grams  (308  grains  or  6f  fiuidrachms)  alcohol. 

This  preparation  is  much  lighter  in  color  than  the  tincture  of  opium, 
as  the  ether  removes  not  only  the  narcotine  and  the  odorous  matter  but 
also  much  coloring  matter. 

Deodorized  tincture  of  opium  is  sold  in  this  country  very  frequently 
under  the  name  of  "Fluid  Extract  of  Opium,  Deodorized,"  or  "Fluid 
Extract  of  Opium,  Aqueous." 

McMunrHs  Elixir  of  Opium  is  also  a  deodorized  tincture  of  opium 
of  about  the  same  strength  as  the  official  preparation,  which  ought  to 
be  used  in  preference  to  it.  The  deodorized  tincture  is  less  nauseating 
than  the  simple  tincture  of  opium,  and  less  liable  to  produce  the  dis- 
agreeable effects  often  following  the  use  of  the  latter. 

Dose. — About  0.6  cubic  centimeter  (10  minims)  equal  to  about 
0.06  gram  (1  grain)  of  opium. 

OPII  TIKOTURA  PECTORALIS. 

Bateman's  Dbops. 

Macerate  together  for  ten  days  five  grams  (77  grains)  powdered 
opium,  five  grams  powdered  catechu,  five  grams  camphor,  one  gram  (15 
grains)  volatile  oil  of  anise,  and  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluid- 
ounces)  diluted  alcohol.  Express,  filter,  and  add  caramel  to  give  the 
product  a  dark  sherry  color.   About  one-fourth  stronger  than  paregoric 

Dose. — Eight  to  twelve  cubic  centimeters  (2  to  3  fluidrachms). 

OPII  VINUM;   U.  S. 

WiNB  OP  Opium. 

Macerate  together  for  seven  days  ten  grams  (154  grains)  ]K>wdered 
opium,  one  gram  (15  grains)  cinnamon  in  fine  powder,  one  gram  ground 
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cloveSy  and  one  hundred  grains  (3^  fiuidounces)  stronger  white  wine, 
shaking  occasionally.  Filter.  Add  enough  stronger  white  wine  through 
the  filter  to  make  the  total  product  weigh  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces 
230  grains,  measuring  about  3^  fiuidounces). 

Do8e> — About  0.6  cubic  centimeter  (10  minims)  equal  to  about 
0.06  gram  (1  grain)  of  opium. 


OPIUM  DENAKCOTISATUM;   U.  S. 
Dekabcotized  Opium. 

Macerate  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  280  grains)  powdered  as- 
sayed opium  containing  fourteen  per  cent,  morphine  for  twenty-four 
hours  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  grams  (or  about  7  pints)  stronger 
ether,  in  a  well-closed  flask  or  tin  can,  shaking  the  mixture  well  from 
time  to  time.  Then  let  it  rest  until  it  settles  ;  pour  off  the  clear  ethereal 
liquid  and  set  it  aside.  Add  a  fresh  portion  of  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  g^ams  (about  3^  pints)  stronger  ether  to  the  remainder, 
and  macerate  twelve  hours,  shaking  occasionally  as  before.  Let  settle 
again,  and  pour  off  the  clear.  Finally  add  a  third  portion  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  stronger  ether,  macerate  for 
two  hours,  and  after  allowing  the  powder  to  subside,  pour  off  the 
ether. 

Mix  the  three  portions  of  ether  that  were  used,  and  rectify  the  mix- 
ture by  distillation  in  a  water  bath,  the  distillate  to  be  set  aside  for 
future  use  for  the  same  purpose. 

Collect  the  now  denarcotized  opium  in  a  weighed  dish  and  dry  it. 
Gentle  heat  may  be  applied  at  first,  but  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
drying  the  temperature  should  not  exceed  85°  C.  (186^  F.).  Then  add 
enough  milk  sugar  to  make  the  whole  product  weigh  five  hundred  grams 
(17  ounces  280  grains),  and  triturate  thoroughly  until  reduced  to  a  uni- 
form mixture  in  fine  powder. 

If  the  opium  to  be  denarcotized  contains  more  than  fourteen  per  cent, 
morphine  the  quantity  of  milk  sugar  added  must  be  proportionately  in- 
creased. 

The  ether  extracts  from  the  opium  its  narcotiney  together  with  the 
nauseous  odorous  principle  contained  in  the  drug,  and  also  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  coloring  matter. 

Dose. — The  same  as  of  the  ordinary  powdered  opium. 
Denarcotized  opium  is  free  from  the  sickening  effects  sometimes  pro* 
duced  by  the  common  powdered  opium. 
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Origuniun ;  U.  S. 

Origanum. 

Origani  Herha — Dasteuy  Wilder  Matyoran^  Meiran,  G. ;  Origan^  Mar- 
jolaine  sauvage,  F.;  BergmyrUay  Sw.;    WUd  Marjoram. 

Origin. — Thymus  vulgare,  LiDn6  (ZalnatCE), 

Habitat. — Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  North  America. 

Part  used.— The  herb. 

Description. — The  leaves  are  transluoently  dotted  by  oil  glands, 
dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  pale  green  and  hairy  on  the  under  side  ; 
flowers  pale  purple. 

Constituents. — About  one  to  two  per  cent,  volatile  oil ;  also  some 
tannin,  bitter  principle,  and  resin. 

Properties. — Stimulant,  carminative,  emmenagogue.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  used  internally.     Sometimes  used  externally  in  fomentation. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  grams  (1  to  2^  drachms)  in  infusion. 

Oryzm  Semina. 

Rice. 

Origin. —  Oryza  saJtiva^  Linn6  (6rraminacetF). 

Habitat. — ^The  famous  rice  plantations  of  the  Carolinas  and  other 
of  our  Southern  States  furnish  the  best  rice  in  the  world. 

Part  used. — The  seeds,  with  the  hulls  removed. 

Description. — ^The  appearance  of  this  common  article  of  food  is 
familiar.  The  rice  should  be  large,  pure  white,  clean,  and  contain  but 
few  broken  grains. 

Constituents. — About  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  starch,  seven 
per  cent,  nitrogenous  matters,  and  less  than  one  per  cent.  fat.  It  thus 
contains  more  starch  and  less  fat  than  any  other  cereal. 

Uses. — Nutrient. 

Rice  -  Water  is  extensively  employed  as  a  demulcent  and  refrigerant 
drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  rice  with  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  water  for  an  hour  or  two. 
The  decoction  is  to  be  used  cold  and  without  straining  it. 

ORYZ^  FARINA. 

RicB  Flous. 

A  flour  made  from  the  fruit  of  Oryza  saHvOy  Linnd. 
Must  be  an  impalpable  powder.     Perfectly  white. 
•  Used  as  a  soothing  application  to  the  skin,  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
cosmetic  powders. 
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OrysflB  Amylnin. 

RiCB  Stabch. 
epsred  from  the  fruit  of  Oryza  sativa,  LiddS. 
r(ect\y  white,  md  in  irregular  masses.     Large  qiuntitiei  ■ 
.  Id  the  form  of  patent  laundry  starch. 


grannies  are  angular,  rather  uaiform  ii 
t  any  of  the  commeroial  starches, 
ISi — Same  as  of  rice  flour. 

Ossa  Seplea, 

Cdttlefibh  Bonb. 
pn. — Sepia  officinalie,  Linnd  ( C^halopoda). 
te,  oval  scales,  about  ten  centimeters  (4  inches)  long,  m 
-d  shell  filled  irith  a  friable,  porous  mass.     Has  a  perc 
>dor,  and  a  somewhat  salty  taste. 

istituent8> — Animal  matter,  calcium  carbonate  sodiun 
I.  Pharmaceuticilly  it  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ingred 
iwders. 

Onun* 

Egq. 
egg  ia  abont  ten  per  cent,  shell,  sixty  per  cent.  albnm< 
it  cent,  yolk.     The  "  white  "  of  one  egg  (albutnen  ovi) 
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on  the  K7erag< 
and  coDBistB 
twelve  to  ei^fa 
of  f&t,  sugar,  : 

The  "  yolk 
grams  (150  to 
per  cent,  wate 
gaDio  salts,  co 

The  ;oIk  0 

MedJcina 

Tslesceots  as  '< 

The  white 
of  the  mineral 
per  (sulphate), 
emetics,  as  al' 
dissolved. 

It  is  also  u 
sive  poisons. 

By  coaguli 
is  a  valuable  i 

The  yolk, 
for  patients  i 
lants. 


Jiiniperi    Ole 

The  oil  of 
France  by  dec 
Linn6  {Conif< 
pyrenmatio  oi 
juniper. 

ConstitU' 
oil  of  cade  ooi 

Medicina 
external  appli 
a»i»,  etc. 
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Oxy^enimn. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen  is  a  colorless  and  odorless  gas,  the  importance  of  which  is 
manifest  from  its  abundance  and  general  distribution.  It  makes  up 
probably  more  than  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  ani« 
mal  and  vegetable  creation  included.  It  constitutes  eight-ninths  of  all 
water,  at  least  one-third  of  the  rocks,  minerals,  and  earthy  matters,  and 
one-fifth  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

It  supports  combustion  and  animal  heat. 

It  is  best  made  by  heating  chlorate  of  potassium  which  has  been 
mixed  with  about  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  its  weight  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese.  The  chlorate  of  potassium  is  then  decomposed,  all  its  oxy- 
gen being  liberated,  while  potassium  chloride  remains.  For  generating 
oxygen  it  is  best  to  use  a  copper  or  iron  flask  expressly  made  for  this 
purpose,  which  may  be  had  of  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus.  The  gas 
is  collected  in  rubber  bags. 

In  making  oxygen  great  caution  must  be  exercised,  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  gas  is  not  without  danger  if  carelessly  undertaken. 

The  chemicals  should  be  perfectly  pure,  and  all  foreign  organic  mat- 
ter, as,  for  instance,  bits  of  paper,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  removed 
from  the  packages. 

The  chemicals  may  be  tested  by  heating  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  mix- 
ture in  an  iron  ladle  over  a  Bunsen  burner  until  the  chlorate  is  melted, 
and  if  the  oxygen  comes  off  quietly,  without  sparks  of  fire  or  slight  ex- 
plosions occurring  in  the  mixture,  the  chemicals  are  safe,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  large  stock  of  that  lot,  especially  of  the  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, should  be  purchased,  and  kept  free  from  dust  or  admixture  of  any 
kind  until  wanted  for  use. 

Five  hundred  grams  (about  17}  ounces)  of  chlorate  of  potassium 
with  one  hundred  grams  (about  3^  ounces)  of  black  oxide  of  manganese 
will  fill  a  30"  X  40"  rubber  gas-bag. 

We  use  a  safety-retort  in  which  an  arrangement  is  made  for  the 
harmless  escape  of  any  excessive  amounts  of  oxygen  which  may  be 
generated,  as  the  lid  is  not  clamped  on,  but  is  simply  a  conical  plug 
which  is  easily  blown  out  by  a  pressure  of  a  few  pounds,  so  that  no  ex- 
plosion can  occur,  but  at  most  only  the  materials  may  be  lost  if  too 
great  a  heat  is  applied. 

The  stopcocks  and  tubes  should  be  of  large  enough  calibre,  and  we 
should  be  sure  that  there  is  no  obstruction  before  proceeding  to  make 
the  gas.  Frequently  the  openings  in  the  stopcocks  are  very  small,  while 
all  the  tubes  may  be  of  sufficient  calibre. 
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The  ozjgen  may  be  passed  through  a  waGh-bottle  to  cool  it  before 
passing  into  a  bag. 

The  best  method  of  heating  is  by  means  of  a  gas-stove,  as  the  heat 
can  be  better  regulated  than  when  using  any  other  fire. 

If  oxygen  is  to  be  used  for  inhalation,  the  gaB  should  be  passed 
through  a  w&ah-bottle  containing  a  solution  of  oaustio  potassa  or  soda, 
to  remove  any  chlorine  compounds  which  may  have  formed,  and  which 
would  prove  irritating  to  the  lungs  ;  but  the  wash-bottle  may  be  iuserted 
between  the  gas-bag  and  the  mouthpiece  through  which  the  gas  is  inhaled. 

Medicinal  UseSi — Oxygen  gas  is  used  for  inhalation  by  passing 
it  through  a  clean  rubber  tube,  used  only  for  this  purpose,  and  provided 
with  a  proper  mouthpiece,  with  stopcock,  like  those  that  are  used  in  the 
inhalation  of  laughing-gas. 

Oxygen  has  not  had  much  trial  aa  a  curative  agent  in  pulmonary 
complaints,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  productive  of 
good  in  some  cases,  if  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  air  used  in  the  ap- 
paratuses for  iobalationa  of  compressed  or  rarefied  air,  which  have  been 
BO  beneficial  in  asthma  and  other  litnff  diseases. 

On  the  other  hand,  oxygen  probably  would  prove  deleterious  in  some 
cases  by  stimulating  the  morbid  process  of  the  disease. 

But  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  its  administration  is  highly 
beneficial,  namely,  all  in  which  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  air  taken  into 
the  lungs,  as  in  asthma,  croup,  diphtheria,  and  similar  troubles.  In 
these  cases  it  aSords  marked,  and  often  instant  relief,  though  it  may  not 
be  curative  in  its  action.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  convey  contagious 
diseases,  as  diphtheria,  by  using  the  same  mouthpiece  without  first 
properly  cleaning  with  carbolic  acid  solution,  eta.  Atphyxia  from  any 
cause — from  drowning,  from  inhalation  of  carbonic  dioxide  (carbonic 
acid  gas)  in  cellars,  wells,  or  vaults,  house-gas  from  leaking  gas-pipes  or 
from  careless  blowing  out  of  gaslight  by  ignorant  people,  etc — is  gen- 
erally promptly  relieved,  and  the  patient  restored.  In  such  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  the  end  of  the  tube  with  a  flexible  catheter  and 
pass  it  through  the  glottis  into  the  traohea  and  gently  force  in  the  gas, 
taking  care  that  the  oxygen  is  not  forced  down  the  cesophagus  by  mis- 
take, distending  the  stomach  with  oxygen,  thereby  adding  another  im- 
pediment to  an  already  embarrassed  respiration. 

The  most  marked  relief  we  ever  witnessed  from  the  inhatation  of 
oxygen  was  in  the  case  of  a  little  child  who  had  taken  a  di^nk  of  lye 
by  accident.  The  inhalation  of  pure  oxygen  promptly  arrested  the  hor- 
rible agony  of  the  little  patient,  and  although  death  ultimately  restilted, 
the  relief  afforded  was  a  blessing  to  the  child  as  well  as  to  its  parents 
and  friends. 
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Oxsnnellita. 

OXYMELS. 

Mixtures  of  honey  with  acid  liquids.  Thus  oxymel  scillse  is  a  mix- 
ture of  honey  and  vinegar  of  squill.  The  "  Oxymel "  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  is  a  mixture  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
(5  fluidounces)  acetic  acid,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (5 
fluidounces)  water,  and  twelve  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (40  fluidounces) 
honey. 

Osonum. 

Ozone. 

This  is  oxygen  gas  changed  in  properties  by  electricity  or  otherwise 
in  such  a  way  as  to  energetically  oxidize,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
substances  which  are  not  affected  by  the  common  variety  of  oxygen. 
Thus  it  liberates  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium,  bleaches  vegetable 
colors,  etc.  It  is  on  this  account  a  powerful  disinfectant,  and  it  is  truth- 
fully said  that  a  thunderstorm  purifies  the  air,  because  the  quantity  of 
ozone  always  present  in  the  air  is  very  perceptibly  increased  by  the  light- 
ning (electricity).  Ozone  generators  are  accordingly  placed  in  hospitals 
and  dwelling-houses  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  air  pure  and  sweet. 

PalmaB  Oleum. 

Palm  Oil. 

Palmod,  PcUmhuttery  G.  ;  HuUe  depcUme,  F.  ;  Talmoljay  Sw. 

Origin* — ElaU guineenaisy  Jaoqin,  and  Etaia  melanococcHy  Gaertner 
(Palmacece), 

Habitat. — Western  Africa  and  tropical  parts  of  America. 

Production. — By  pressure,  from  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit. 

Description. — An  orange-yellow  fixed  oil,  of  the  consistence  of 
butter,  or  somewhat  harder.  When  fresh  it  has  a  bland  taste  and  a 
pleasant  violet-like  odor.  According  to  its  age,  it  fuses  at  from  27^  to 
37°  C.  (80®  to  99°  F.).  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  but  much  less  so 
in  alcohol. 

Constituents. — Tripalmitin  and  triolein. 

Uses. — Largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  pomades. 

How  Kept. — Palm  oil  rapidly  turns  rancid,  especially  when  exposed 
to  light  and  warmth,  and  then  loses  its  rich  color,  becoming  bleached. 
When  thus  decomposed  it  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  eighty  per 
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cent,  of  free  fatty  acids,  and  h  unfit  for  some  of  its  most  profitable  uses. 
HeDoe  it  must  be  carefully  preserved  io  tightly  closed  vessels,  in  a  cool, 
shady  place. 

Medicinal  Properties. — Medtciaally  it  is  a  pleasaat  emollient. 

Panax. 

Panax. 
J'anacis  Kadias —  Qinaeng. 
OriEilli — Araiia  quinque/olia.  Gray  (AraliacecB), 
Habitat. — North  America  as  far  down  as  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 
Getting  rare. 

Part  used.— The  root. 

Description.— Spindle-shaped,  fifty  to  seventy-five  millimeters  (3 
to  3  inches)  long,  the  upper  portion  annulate  ;  usually  branched  into  two 
or  three  simple  branches,  wrinkled 
lengthwise  ;  sometimes  the  lower 
portion  is  longer  and  more  tapering 
than  in  the  figure ;  the  outside  is 
pale  brownish-yellow;  breaks  with  a 
short  fracture;  internally  mealy  and 
white;  the  bark  Is  thick  and  has  a 
large  number  of  resin  cells  ;  odor 
weak,  taste  sweetish  and  aromatic. 

Constituents. — Resin,    and    a 

sweet  amorphous  substance,  which 

^    .„     „.  .     ,   -  has   been  called  panaquUon  (S.  S, 

Fio.  390.— QmieUK,  nrntonl  iih.  r       -^  V 

Gamgues). 

Medicinal  Usee. — Employed  as  a  mild  stimulant  tonic  in  lost  of 
aj^aetite,  etc.,  in 

Doses  of  two  to  eight  grams  (30  to  130  grains).  Best  administered 
in  the  form  of  fluid  bxtbact  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  men- 
struum. 

Panoreatinnm. 

PAyCBBATIN. 

Origin. — A  proteid  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  pancreatic  gland 
and  possessing  the  power  of  emulsifying  and  decomposing  fat  or  fixed 
oil  and  of  converting  starch  into  sugar.  The  pancreas  of  the  beef  is 
used  for  its  preparation. 

Preparation. — Professor  E.  Soheffer's  method  of  preparing  pan- 
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oreatin  is  as  follows  :  Fresh  beef  pancreas  is  finely  ohopped,  macerated 
for  twenty-four  hours  with  water  acidulated  with  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  macerated  a  second  time  with  water,  the  strained  and  filtered 
liquid  treated  with  calcium  carbonate  until  the  acid  is  neutralized,  the 
liquid  again  filtered,  and  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  ninety-five 
per  cent,  alcohol  which  precipitates  the  pancreatin.  The  precipitate 
is  washed  with  dilute  alcohol,  pressed  between  filter  paper,  and  dried 
without  the  aid  of  heat. 

Properties- — Yellowish,  nearly  transparent,  odorless,  soluble  in 
water,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Any  disagreeable  odor  present  in 
pancreatin  should  condemn  it. 

Tests. — Cod-liver  is  usually  chosen  for  testing  the  digestive  or 
emulsifying  power  of  the  preparation.  Ten  grains  should  emulsify  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains. 

Uses* — In  atonic  dysp^fma^  especially  in  those  cases  in  which 
starch  and  fat  is  imperfectly  digested. 

According  to  some  writers  pancreatine  is  of  no  medicinal  value,  as 
it  is  decomposed  and  digested  in  the  stomach  by  the  gastric  juice,  and 
does  not  reach  the  intestine  to  take  the  place  of  a  deficient  pancreatic 
secretion. 

See  also  '^  Nutritive  Enema,"  on  page  424. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.3  gram  (2  to  5  grains). 

PANOREATINI  EMULSIO. 
Pancbkatic  Emulsion. 

Take  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  fresh  pancreas  from  pigs  ;  remove 
the  fat  and  other  extraneous  matters  ;  beat  it  to  a  uniform  mass  in  a 
stone  mortar  ;  add  two  pounds  of  lard,  and  beat  the  whole  well  together, 
adding  gradually  two  and  one-half  pints  water.    Strain  through  muslin. 

Add  twenty-one  pounds  ether  ;  shake  thoroughly,  and  set  it  aside  to 
separate.  Decant  the  ethereal  solution  of  pancreatized  fat,  which  floats 
at  the  top,  from  the  watery  stratum  below.  Put  the  ethereal  liquid  into 
a  still  and  recover  the  ether  by  distillation.  Pancreatized  fat  then  re- 
mains. Then  mix  two  pounds  pancreatized  fat  thoroughly  with  one 
pint  alcohol  and  three  pints  water.  The  mixture  thus  obtained  is  '^  pan- 
creatic emulsion."    It  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Dose. — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

Pauls  Mica. 

Bbbad  Gbumb. 

The  soft  inner  portion  of  well-baked,  light,  wheat  bread. 
Sometimes  used  for  poultices  or  for  making  pill  masses. 
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Papaverls  Fructus. 

Poppy  GAPauLES. 
Orifin* — P^niver  somniferum,  Linn^  {Papave 
Habitat. — Westero  Asia  ;  cultivated. 
Part  used* — The  nearly  ripe  capsules. 

Dsscription. — From  twenty-five  to  fifty  millimeters  (1  to  2  inches) 
long,  and  about  twenty-five  millimeters  diameter,  formed  as  seen  in  the 


illustration  here  presented.  Externally  pale  brownish.  Brittle.  Con- 
tain numerous  small  white  seeds  ("maw  seed").  Odor  none;  taste 
somewhat  bitter. 

Constituents. — Variable  and  always  small  quantities  of  some  of 
the  alkaloids  of  opium,  including  morphine,  narootioe,  naroeine,  rbCBadine, 
codeine,  and  papaveroslne. 

Medicinal  UssSi— Seldom  employed,  and  probably  medicinally 
worthless. 
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PAPAVERIS  DECOOTUM. 
Dbcoction  of  Poppy  Hbads. 

From  fifty  grams  (or  about  If  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug,  from 
which  the  seeds  have  been  first  removed,  make  Eve  hundred  grams 
(equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Used  externally  as  a  demulcent  and  slightly  anodyne  fomentation. 

PAPAVERIS  FRTJCTUS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Poppy  Heads. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
flaidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Very  slightly  anodyne. 

Dose* — ^Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2|-  fluidrachms). 

PAPAVERIS  STRUPUS. 
Syrup  op  Poppies. 

Mix  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  fluid 
extract  of  poppy  capsules  with  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces) 
water  ;  filter  ;  and  dissolve  in  the  filtrate  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces 
24  grains)  sugar. 

Occasionally  used  in  cough-mixtures. 

Dose. — About  two  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidrachm)  for  small  chil- 
dren. 

Papaverls  Oleum. 

Oil  op  Poppy  Seed. 

A  clear  pale-yellow  oil  of  0.92  specific  gravity,  consisting  of  lino- 
lein,  palmitin,  etc.,  congealing  at  —18°  C.  (0°  F.).  Odor,  slight ;  taste, 
mild. 

Used  as  a  protective  and  emollient. 

Papaverls   Semina. 

Poppy  Seed. 

Mau)  Seed. 

The  small  white  seeds  of  the  poppy.      (Figs.  391-397.) 
Constituents* — About  forty-five  per  cent,  bland  fixed  oiL 
Usss«— -As  food  for  man  and  for  birds. 
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Papaya. 

Papaya. 
Papato — Manusiro. 

Origin> — Carica  Papaya  (Pate\fiorece). 

Habitat. — South  America. 

Parts  usedt — The  milky  juice  of  the  fruit,  &nd  also  the  leaves. 

Fapaw  Mile. — A  neutral,  thick,  milky  fluid,  which  coa^latea  in 
two  parts,  one  portion  being  a  pulpy  mass,  which  is  insoluble  or  nearly 
BO,  the  other  portion  being  a  colorless,  limpid  serum.  By  mixing  the 
milky  juice  with  alcohol  (after  filtration),  a  white  amorphous  powder 
precipitates,  which  is  entirely  and  readily  soluble  in  water.  When 
dried  this  powder  forms 

Papain, — A  peculiar  ferment  containing  10.6  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  softening  and  disintegrating 
meats,  dissolving  fibrin,  etc  It  is,  therefore,  called  a  "  vegetable  pep- 
sin." Unlike  pepsin,  it  dissolves  fibrin  in  a  liquid  which  may  be  either 
slightly  acid,  or  neutral,  or  slightly  alkaline  ;  and  it  acts  at  higher  tern* 
peratures  than  pepsin  will  bear,  and  more  rapidly. 

This  ferment  has  also  been  called  caricin. 

Dried  Papaw  Milk. — A  pale,  yellowish-whitfl,  ooarse  powder, 
which  is  inodorous.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  purifying  applica- 
tion to  ill-natured  sores  and  ulcers.  It  is,  in  fact,  said  to  digest  or  dis- 
solve away  the  diseased  portions  of  the  fiesh. 

Parafflnum. 

Paeafpin. 

Solid  hydrocarbons,  obtained  usually  from  coal  oil.  White,  crystal- 
line, semi-transparent,  in  small  flakes,  fatty  to  the  feel  ;  insoluble  in 
water,  alkalies,  or  cold  alcohol ;  soluble  in  fixed  oils,  volatile  oils,  ben- 
sein,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  etc. 

Pure  white  paraffin  may  be  either  hard  or  soft,  according  to  its 
chemical  composition. 

Soft  paraffinoids,  such  as  "  cosmolin,"  "  vaselin,"  "  petrolina,"  etc., 
are  mixtures  of  several  paraffins  of  a  soft  consistence  (see  "Petro- 
latum "). 

ParaflSni  Olenin. 

Pabaffis  Oil. 
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In  oommerce,  impure  liquid  paraffins  are   used  under  the  names 
"  lubricating  oi],"  "  neutral  oil,"  "  spindle  oil,"  etc 
Used  mainly  for  lubricating. 

Pareira  i  U.  S. 

Pakeika. 
Pareira  Brava. 
Origin* — Chondodendron  tomentotum,  Ruiz  et  Pavon  {MenUpeV' 
maceee). 

Habitati — Brazil  and  Peru. 

Part  used.— The  root. 

Doscription. — Pieces  from  a  decimeter  (4  inolies)  to  a  meter  (40 
inches)  or  more  long,  and  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  millimeters  (1 
to  3  inches)  thick,  dark  grayish-brown  or 
blaokisb- brown  externally,  pale  brown  within. 
For  its  general  appearance  and  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  its  section  see  the  illustrations. 
The  root  has  no  distinct  central  pith.  It  ts 
inodorous.     The  taste  is  bitter. 

Bright  yellow,  or  grayish,  as  well  as  hard 
and  nearly  tasteless  pieces  should  be  rejected. 

Constituents. — About  one-half  percent. 
of  an  alkaloid  called  pelositw,  or  ciaaamp^tne, 
which  is  identical  with  the  beberine  of  nec- 
tandra,  and  the  buxine  of  common  boxwood. 

Admixtures. — The  stem  of  chondoden- 
dron is  often  found  mixed  with  the  root.  It 
bas  B.  thicker  bark,  is  marked  by  dark-colored 
warts,  and  has  a  central  pith.  It  probably 
has  the  same  properties  aa  the  root. 

FaUe  JPareirat. — Several  spurious  drugs 
have    been  sold  under  the  nsme  of  pareira 
brava.      They  all    had  more    or   less   resem- 
blance to  the  genuine,  but  can  be  at  once    *^*  89e.-P»ni«,  utonl  dn. 
'   distinguished  from  the  latter  by  comparing  the  appearance  of  the  sec- 
tions.    Any  root  which  does  not  present  the  general  appearance  shown 
in  Pigs.  398  and  399  cannot  be  true  pareira  brava. 

One — the  more  common — kind  of  false  pareira  brava  is  represented 
in  section  by  Fig.  400,  drawn  from  a  natural  specimen. 

It  is  remarkable  for  its  irregular  or  spurious  oonoentrio  rings,  of 
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wbioh  one  can  be  traced  spirally  through  three  turns.     The  plant  it  is 
derived  from  ia  unknown. 

West  Indian  Pareira. — ^This  is  the  root  and  the  stem  of  Ciatam- 
peloa  pareira,  Linn^,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
the  pareira  brava  used  in  medicine  in  Europe  and  America. 


It  is  from  the  thickness  of  a  g^ose-quill  to  about  two  centimeters 
(nearly  an  inch)  in  diameter,  and  is  covered  by  a  corky  bark. 

It  contains  the  same  alkaloid  as  the  root  of  chondodendron  and  in 
the  same  proportion. 

Uses. — Pareira  is  useful  in  cystitis  and  pyelUU,  or  in  all  diseases  ot 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  accompanied  by  a  muco-purulent 
condition  of  the  urine. 

Dos«. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains).  Best  administered  in 
the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

PAREIRA  DECOCTUM. 
Decoction  op  PiaKiBA. 
From  fifty  grams  (or  about  1|  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

A  trifle  stronger  than  the  preparation  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 
Dose. — Twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  18  flui- 
dracbms). 

PAREIRA  EXTRACTDM  FLUIDITM;  XS.  S. 
Fluid  Eiteact  of  Pareiba. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  iu  No.  30  powder. 
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As  9L  first  menstruum  use  a  mixtare  of  two  hundred  grams  (about  8} 
fluidounces)  alcohol,  two  hundred  grams  (about  6]-  fluidounoes)  water, 
and  one  hundred  grams  (about  3^  avoirdupois  ounces)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruttm  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  hundred  grams  (about  4^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7  fluidounces)  of 
the^r«^  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Sat- 
urate with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-flve  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  first  percolate^  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

D08e> — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

PAREITLE  INFUSDM. 

Infusion  of  Pabbiba. 

From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose. — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidrachms). 

PajrtaD. 

Pastbs. 

Soft  solids  of  a  compound  nature,  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
beaten  together  into  a  mass.  Almond  paste  is  a  typical  illustration  of 
a  **  pasta." 

Marsh-mallow  drops  are  made  of  **  pasta." 

Pepo. 

Pumpkin  Seed. 

Origiria — Cucurbita  Pepo,  Linn^  (CitcurbUacecB). 

Habitat- — Cultivated. 

Part  used.— The  seeds. 

Description. — ^Flat,  oval,  about  twelve  to  twenty  millimeters  (^  to 
f  inbh)  long,  white.     Inodorous.    Taste  oily,  bland. 
48 
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A  OOMPANIOK  TO  THB 


Fios.  401-406.  —  Pumpkin 
Seed,  whole,  tamsweme  tecuon, 
and  embryo,  all  natoral  nie. 


Conttituentt. —  About  forty*four  per 
cent,  fixed  oil ;  protein  compounds,  starcb, 
resin,  sugar,  eto. 

Properties«-^Taenifnge.  Best  given  in 
emulsion.  Or  the  embryos  deprived  of  the 
seed  coats  are  beaten  into  a  pulp  with  sugar. 

D086b — ^Thirty  to  sixty  grams  (1  to  2 
ounces)  of  the  fresh  seeds.  To  be  followed 
in  a  few  hours  with  a  dose  of  castor  oiL 


PepBtmim, 

Pepsin. 

**  Pepsin  "  is  a  hypothetical  term  denoting  the  digestive  principle  of 
the  gastric  juice.     As  a  definite  body  it  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  substances  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  ^'  pepsin  "  vary 
considerably  in  their  properties,  but  all  have  the  power,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  of  dissolving  or  digesting  albumen  or  fibrin. 

**  Pure  Pepsin  ^  is  the  name  generally  given  to  a  solid  substance 
separated  from  the  gastric  juice,  or  secretion  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  hog.  Sometimes  it  is  precipitated  by  means  of  alcohol, 
and  sometimes  by  chloride  of  sodium.  Lately  ''  pepsin  "  is  made  by 
macerating  the  stomach  and  its  mucous  membrane  in  acidulated  water 
at  38^  to  40^  C,  whereby  the  albuminoids  are  changed  into  peptones 
which  are  held  in  solution  and  are  then  obtained  in  a  solid  form  by  dry- 
ing the  concentrated  fluid  on  glass  plates. 

When  precipitated  by  means  of  chloride  of  sodium  the  pure  pepsin 
is  a  gray,  tough,  leathery  substance,  partially  soluble  in  water.  When 
dried  on  glass  plates  the  ^'pepsin"  is  in  semi-transparent,  yellowish' 
granules  or  small  scales.  Prepared  by  either  process  it  has  a  disagree- 
able odor.  The  dried  semi-transparent  scale  pepsin  dissolves  entirely 
and  quickly  in  water. 

In  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  pepsin  dissolves  coagulated 
albumen.  The  value  of  the  pepsin  depends  not  only  upon  the  quantity 
of  albumen  dissolved  by  it,  but  even  more  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  exerts  its  peculiar  solvent  action. 

Food  passes  through  the  stomach  after  two  or  three  hours;  the  pepsin 
must,  therefore,  act  within  that  period  at  the  temperature  of  the  stom- 
ach, if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value. 

Scheffer  found  that  one  grain  of  pure  pepsin  (precipitated  by  sodium 
chloride)  was  capable  of  dissolving  three  thousand  grains  of  albomen 
in  a  few  days.    The  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  a  test  for  Saccharated 
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Pepsin  which  requires  one  grain  to  dissolve  fifty  grains  of  hard-boiled 
white  of  egg  in  ^*Jive  or  six  hours,^^  It  would  seem  that  it  is  of  greater 
importance  to  know  what  the  pepsin  will  do  in,  say,  two  to  three  hours, 
as  after  that  period  it  will  probably  have  little  effect  in  the  stomach. 

So-called  **  Pure  Pepsin  "  (Peptonoid,  or  Peptone  ?)  may  be  consid- 
ered very  good  if  at  a  temperature  of  38°  to  40"^  C.  (100®  to  104**  F.) 
one  grain  of  it  will  dissolve  three  hundred  grains  hard-boiled  white  of 
egg,  finely  divided  and  suspended  in  about  two  ounces  of  water  with 
thirty  grains  hydrochloric  acid,  within  two  to  three  hours. 

The  time  required  to  digest  the  albumen  depends  very  greatly  upon 
its  mechanical  division.  It  should  be  quite  as  finely  divided  as  well 
masticated  food.  When  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  lentils,  as  prescribed  in 
the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  the  hard-boiled  egg  albumen  >rill  require 
several  hours  for  its  solution  with  any  pepsin,  whereas  if  beaten  up  into 
smooth  pulp  it  will  dissolve  within  less  than  an  hour. 

The  pepsin  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  is  required  to  be  of  such 
strength  that  one  grain  will  digest  one  hundred  grains  egg  albumen. 
It  is,  therefore,  twice  the  digestive  strength  of  the  pepsin  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  United  States. 

Pure  pepsin  in  soluble,  yellowish,  and  translucent  scales  sometimes 
digests  as  much  as  five  hundred  times  its  weight  of  albumen.  To 
make  the  official  saccharated  pepsin  from  any  pure  pepsin  of  which  one 
grain  digests  five  hundred  grains  albumen,  mix  that  pure  pepsin  by  tri- 
turation with  nine  times  its  weight  of  powdered  milk  sugar. 

Do86. — 0;1  to  10  grams  (3  to  150  grains),  or  more,  with  meals.  The 
doses  usually  given  are  too  small.  It  is  better  to  give  small  doses  fre- 
quently repeated  than  the  full  dose  at  once. 


PEPSINUM  S ACCHARATUM ;  U.  S. 
Sacchabatbd  Pepsin. 

Pepsin  triturated  with  powdered  sugar  of  milk. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  247,  248. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  requires  a  pepsin  of  over 
four  times  the  digestive  power  heretofore  generally  accepted  as  standard 
for  saccharated  pepsin.  It  has  been  considered  that  the  saccharated 
pepsin  is  of  sufficient  digestive  power  when  ten  grains  of  it  would  dis- 
solve one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  egg  albumen  ;  the  present  official 
test  requires  ten  grains  to  dissolve  five  hundred  grains  egg  albumen. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  10  grams  (2  to  150  grains),  or  more,  with  meals.    On 


aooouDt  of  the  larg«  quantity  of  sugar  of  milk  in  this  preparation  the 
doaei  are  not  larger  than  those  of  pure  pepsin,  as  an  excess  of  the  sugar 
of  milk  may  give  rise  to  fermentatioD  in  the  stomach. 

PEPSINI  LIQtTOR ;  TI.  S. 

SOLDTION   OF   PbPSIN. 

Liquid  P^mn, 

Mix  twelve  grams  (185  grains)  hydrochloric  acid  with  five  hundred 
and  forty-eight  grams  (18J  fluidounces)  of  water.  Add  forty  grams 
(1  ounce  180  grains)  saccharated  pepsin,  and  shake  well.  Then  add  four 
hundred  grams  (11  ounces  48  grains)  glycerin,  shake,  and  set  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  filter. 

Must  not  be  unclear,  discolored,  mouldy,  or  have  a  disagreeable  odor. 
It  has  an  acidulous  taste. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  t*  those  of  pepsin,  but  with  the  addi- 
tional eSects  of  hydrooblorio  acid.  Useful  in  ap^tsia,  and  in  some  forms 
otdyspfptia. 

Dots. — Fire  to  twenty  cubic  ceotimeters  (1  to  4  fluidraohms)  with 
meals. 

PEPSINI  LIQUOK  SERIPAEUS. 

LlftDTD    RaiTNET. 

Macerate  fifteen  calves'  rennets  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  cubic 
centimeters  (6  fluidounces)  sherry  wine,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  cen- 
timeters (5  fluidounces)  alcohol,  and  six  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centi* 
meters  (23  fluidounces)  watfir  for  fifteen  days.     Filter, 

Dose. — Dessertspoonful  to  tablespoonfuL 

PEPSINI  SERIPAEUM  TIKUM ;  G. 
Bbnitbt  Winb. 

The  fourth  stomach  of  a  young  calf  is  washed  with  oold  water,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  scraped  off.  To  thirty  ^rama  {I  ounce)  of  this 
membrane  is  added  two  hundred  and  sixty  grams  (about  9  fluidounces) 
of  white  wine,  and  ten  grams  (150  grains)  of  sodium  chloride  (common 
salt).  The  whole  is  macerated  three  days,  stirring  frequently.  It  is 
then  filtered,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  use.  Should  be  but  slightly 
acid. 

Dose. — Tablespoonful  or  more. 
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PEPSINI  VINXJM. 

WiKB  OF  Pepsin, 

Triturate  fifty  grains  (1  ounce  330  grains)  saccharated  pepsin  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  sherry  wine 
mixed  with  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  ()  fluidounce)  diluted  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  until  dissolved.  Then  add  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3 
fluidounces)  sherry  wine,  filter,  and  finally  add  enough  sherry  through 
the  filter  to  make  the  total  filtrate  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centime- 
ters (17  fluidounces). 

Dose* — Four  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms)* 

Percolation. 

See  article  <<  Extracta  Fluida." 

Persto. 

CUDBEAB. 

A  dark  purplish-red  powder  prepared  from  Lecanora  tartarea  and 
other  lichens.     It  is  used  chiefly  in  dyeing.     The  coloring  matter  dis- 
Ives  readily  in  diluted  alcohol. 

PERSIONIS  TINOTURA. 

TiNCTUBS   OF   CUDBSAB. 

Made  by  percolation  of  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  cudbear  with  three 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  (about  10  fluidounces)  diluted  alcohol. 

This  tincture  is  an  excellent  coloring  agent  for  liquids,  the  rich  color 
being  especially  suitable  for  acid  preparations.  Usually  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  modify  it  more  or  less  by  the  addition  of  caramel* 

Peravlannin  BalMunmn  \TI.S. 

Balsam  of  Pebu. 

Perubalsamum — Perub<xisamy  G.  and  Sw.;  Bourne  du  PkroUy  Baume 
des  IndeSy  F. ;  BdUamo  del  Peru  Liquidoy  BcUsamo  negro^  Sp.;  Peru 
BdUam. 

Origin. — Myraxylon  PeretrcSy  Klotzsch  (Legumino^oB). 

Habitat* — Central  America. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  pages  52  and  53. 
The  odor  is  one  reminding  of  benzoin  and  vanilla. 

Peru  balsam  is  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  which  only  extracts 


from  it  some  oinnamic  acid  and  &  small  quantity  of  oinnamein.  As  tbe 
balsam  of  Peru  oontains  no  volatile  oil  it  is  not  a  true  balsam  although 
containing  oinnamic  aoid.  It  should  bave  a  pure  agreeable  baUamio 
odor.  Often  adulterated  with  alcohol,  fixed  oil>,  volatile  oils,  gurjun 
balsam,  copaiba,  etc.,  any  of  whiob  may  b«  detected  by  tba  pbarma- 
eopoeial  tests. 

ConstituflntS. — About  six  per  cent,  cinnamio  acid,  thirty  per  cent, 
resins,  and  about  sixty  per  cent,  cinnamein  (benzyl  oinnamate).  By  di- 
gestion frith  solution  of  potassa  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  tbe  drug  sep- 
arates  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish-brown  oily  liquid,  which  has  been 
improperly  referred  to  as  an  "  oil,"  but  oonsiats  largely  of  cinnamein 
which  is  probably  the  most  active  constituent.  Balsam  of  Peru  yields 
some  benzoic  acid  and  a  number  of  other  bodies  when  subjected  to  dry 
distillation.  The  percentage  of  resin  in  tbe  drug  increases  with  its  age, 
and  the  color  darkens. 

Medicinal  UtSSi — Balsam  of  Peru  is  a  general  stimulant,  blennor- 
rhetic,  and  expectorant.  It  is  useful  in  checking  an  excessive  secretion 
of  mucus  in  chronic  bronchitis;  also  of  value  in  inteatinal  catarrh  and 
dyaentery.  Externally  it  is  used  as  an  application  to  chi&latns,  tore 
nipplea,  ulcere,  and  as  an  ointment  in  itch.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  as 
efficient  as  sulphur  ointment  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  is  much  more 
agreeable.  The  acarus  scabiei  does  not  live  longer  than  twenty  to 
forty  minutes  in  Peru  balsam. 

Dose* — Two  grams  (30  grains),  in  emulsion. 

PERUBALSAMI  6TEUPUS. 
Strop  of  Pebu  Balba^m. 
Digest  thirty  grama  (1  ounce)  balsam  of  Peru  with  three  hundred 
and  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  hot  water  for  two  hours  in 
a  covered  vessel,  stirring  frequently.     Filter  the  water,  and  dissolve  in 
it  six  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (33  ounces)  sugar. 
Used  in  cough  mixturea 
Do8e> — A  teaspoonful  or  more. 

PERUBALSAMI  UNGUENTUM. 
PEBtr  Balsam  Oikthknt. 
Mix  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  balsam  of  Peru,  7.50  gram  (^  ounce) 
glycerin,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  resin  ointment. 
A  pleasant  and  efficient  substitute  for  sulphur  ointment  for  the  cure 
of  itch. 
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Petrolfttnm ;  V.  S. 

Petbolbum  Ointmbnt. 

Vaselin^  CosmoHn^  PetrolinOy  Saxolin^  Soft  Petroleum    Paraffinoid^ 

Peirohum  Butter, 

Origin- — ^A  mixture  of  semi>solid  hydrocarbons  obtained  from 
American  petroleum  by  distilling  off  the  light  and  volatile  constituents^ 
the  butter-like  residue  after  hoi  filtration  through  animal  charcoal  con- 
stituting the  ^^  Petroleum  Ointment.'' 

Description* — It  is  yellowish^  transparent  in  thin  layers,  fat-like, 
perfectly  smooth,  odorless,  tasteless,  and  of  neutral  reaction.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  nearly  white.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water  ; 
but  soluble  in  sixty-four  parts  absolute  alcohol,  and  quite  readily  in 
ether,  chloroform,  oil  of  turpentine,  benzin,  and  in  volatile  and  fixed 
oils. 

Petroleum  ointment  does  not  turn  rancid.  The  disagreeable  odor 
occasionally  observed  in  the  preparation  is  probably  in  every  instance 
due  to  faulty  purification  in  its  manufacture. 

Tests* — As  petroleum  oiiitraent  does  not  saponify  with  alkalies,  the 
admixture  of  fixed  oils  or  fats  may  be  detected  by  digesting  four  grams 
(60  grains)  of  it  for  half  an  hour  with  four  grams  of  caustic  soda  and 
twenty- four  grams  (6  fiuidrachms)  of  water  ;  then  separating  the  watery 
liquid  and  neutralizing  it  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  when  no  fat  or 
oil  should  separate.  When  melted  and  shaken  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  1.54  specific  gravity,  no  dark  color  should  appear 
within  two  hours  ;  if  charred  by  this  treatment  the  preparation  is  im- 
pure. 

Melting  Point* — ^The  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  that  when  the 
melting  point  is  not  specified,  the  petroleum  ointment  which  melts  at 
about  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  is  to  be  dispensed.  This  is  the  most  suitable 
standard,  and  furnishes  a  product  of  proper  consistence  for  most  pur- 
poses. It  agrees  with  the  melting  point  of  the  most  solid  varieties  of 
petroleum  ointments  now  on  the  market,  and  is  more  firm  than  the  ar- 
ticle as  first  introduced,  which  is  too  soft.  Petroleum  ointment  •  of 
46°  C.  (115°  F.)  is  also  specified  by  the  Pharmaoopcsia  as  official.  This 
is  intended  for  preparing  cerates,  but  is  much  softer  than  cerate  made 
of  wax  and  lard,  although  it  does  not  melt  any  sooner. 

"  Vaselin  "  melts  at  about  95°  F.  ;  "  Cosmolin  '^  at  about  97°  to 
100°  F.  ;  and  other  similar  products  at  higher  degrees  of  temperature. 

Uses* — The  same  as  those  of  lard,  simple  ointment,  and  simple 
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Petrosellnl  Radix. 

PSTBOBEUNUH   RoOT. 

Faraley  Root. 

Origirii — Petrotelinum  sativum,  Hoffman  ( Umbeilifefw). 

Habitat.— Cultivated. 

Description* — A  tapering,  fleaby  root,  about  fifteen  centimeters  (6 
inches)  long,  and  twelve  miliimeters  (^  inch)  thick,  externally  light 
brownish-yellow,  wrinkled,  marked  by  transverse  ridges  ;  the  bark  is 
thick,  whitish  within,  and  oontftins  numerous  resin  cells  ;  the  wood  is 
porous,  yellowish.     Odor  aromatic;  taste  sweetish,  aromatio. 

Constituents. — The  chief  constituent  is  a  volatile  oil,  of  a  pale- 
yellowish  color,  a  faint  parsley  odor,  and  pungent  taste.  The  root  also 
contains  a  neutral  principle  called  apiin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water. 

Msdicinai  Uses. — Carminative,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue.  The 
fresh  root  is  to  be  preferred. 

Useful  in  dropsy,  strangury,  gonorrhoea,  and  in  amenorrhoea  and 
dyamenorrhoea,  due  to  atony  of  the  ovarian  and  uterine  organs. 

Dose. — Two  to  ten  grams  (^  to  2^  drachms)  in  infusion  or  fluid 
BZTBACT  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 


PetroseUnl  FpuotUK. 

Pabslby  Fbuit. 
Petroselini  Semina. 

Description. — ^The  dried  ripe  fruits  are  grayish-green,  roundish- 
ovate,    laterally    compressed. 
They  have  an  aromatic  odor 
and  taste.     See  the    illustra- 
tiods. 

Constituents.—  Volatile 
oil  and  apiol.  The  volatile 
oil  is  present  to  the  extent  of  J^ 

from  0.8  to  3.3   per  cent.,  is 
colorless    or    pale     greenish - 
yellow,  has  the  specific  gravity 
1.015  to  1.114,  and  is  soluble  in  about  twice  to  three  times  its  weight  of 
alcohol. 

AriOL  is  a  colorless  liquid,  probably  a  mixture  of  several  substances. 
It  forms  an  emulsion  with  alkalies ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.     It  has  1.078  speoifio  gravity. 
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PHELLANDRII  INTtTSUM. 
Infusion  of  Phellamdsiuh. 
From  thirty  grams  (about  1   avoirdupoia  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidouncea). 

DotSt — Fiftsen  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  1  fluidounce)  sev- 
eral times  daily. 

Pliloi*laliiiiiii« 

pHLOKtZIN. 

A  bitter  gluooside,  in  colorless  or  white  silky  prismatic  needles,  ob- 
tMued  from  the  root-bark  of  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  and  poplar  trees. 
It  is  odorlesa,  freely  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  in  alcohol.  It  resembles 
salicin. 

MsdicinttI  U>M> — Has  been  used  as  a  aubstitute  for  quinine  in 
doses  of  0.6  to  1.25  gram  (10  to  30  grains). 

Phoradendron. 

Phobadbmsbo  N. 

American  MUtktoe. 

Origin  a — JKoraden- 
dron  JIavescetu,  Nuttall 
{Loranthacece). 

Habitat. — Northern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Part  used.— The  whole 
parasitic  plant. 

Description. — See 

the  illustration.  Much 
branched,  jointed,  yellow- 
ish -green.  Odor,  heavy, 
dia^reeable  ;  taste,  bitter, 
somewhat  astringent. 

Conttftuentt.— A 

tenacious  substance  called 
vitcin  ("bird-lime"or bird- 
glue),  resin,  fixed  oil,  tao- 
nin,  and  rarioua  salts.  pia  410.— TSrisi  u 

Medicinal  Uses,—  «^  ' 
Has  been  strongly  recommended  as  an  oxytocic  in  preference  to  ergot. 
Also  to  check  hemorrhaget.  Wm  formerly  employed  in  ^niepty, 
hyiteriOf  etc 
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thoroughly  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  precipitated  by  solution  of 
silver  nitrate. 

Dissolve  the  freshly  precipitated  and  washed  phosphate  of  calciuniy 
wtiile  still  wet,  in  the  acid  solution  of  phosphate  of  iron.  Then  add  five 
grams  (77  grains)  phosphate  of  sodium,  and  four  grams  (60  grains)  car- 
bonate of  potassium.  Filter  the  solution.  Then  add  enough  water  to 
make  the  whole  measure  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^ 
fluidounces).  In  this  dissolve  without  the  aid  of  heat  eight  hundred 
grams  (28  ounces)  sugar.  Color  the  syrup  with  a  few  drops  tincture  of 
cudbear,  and  flavor  it  with  about  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce) 
orange-flower  water. 

Dose. — One  or  two  teaspoonfuls. 


Pliosplionui  I  IT»  S. 

Phosphorus. 
Pho^phoTy  G.;  Phosphorej  F.;  Fosforo^  Sp.;  Fosfor^  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  248,  249. 

It  usually  contains  arsenic,  and  sometimes  also  sulphur.  The  limits 
of  these  impurities  are  fixed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Must  be  kept 
under  water,  best  in  a  glassHStoppered  wide-mouthed  bottle  placed  in  a 
tin  can  filled  with  water  up  to  the  neck  of  the  glass  bottle. 

The  sticks  of  phosphorus  should  be  clear  or  Vraxy,  not  red  or  brown, 
externally. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Phosphorus  is  employed  as  a  nutritive  stimu- 
lant to  the  nervous  system.  It  is  given  in  nexual  and  mental  exhauS" 
tioHy  general  debility^  nervous  deprewionf  etc.  Long-continued  use  is 
apt  to  derange  the  digestion  and  interfere  with  nutrition. 

Dose. — 0.0006  to  0.0012  gram  (-j^  to  -^  grain)  in  pill  or  emulsion. 

Poisonous  Effects. — In  large  doses  this  substance  is  a  violent 
poison,  producing,  some  hours  after  ingestion,  intense  gastro*intestinal 
irritation,  accompanied  by  nausea,  vomiting,  bloody  stools,  intense  burn- 
ing pains  in  abdomen,  jaundice,  general  depression,  restlessness,  pro- 
gressing to  delirium,  coma,  collapse,  and  death. 

Antidotes. — ^Emetics,  preferably  sulphate  of  copper  in  weak  solu- 
tion, 0.1  to  0.2  gram  (2  to  3  grains)  every  few  minutes  until  vomiting  is 
induced.  Oil  of  turpentine  in  emulsion  or  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, with  opium  to  restrain  vomiting,  may  then  be  given  to  prevent  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  phosphorus.  The  irritation  and  depression  must 
be  counteracted  on  general  principles. 


PHOSPHORATUM  OLEUM  ;  U.  S. 
Phobphosated  Oil. 

Pat  one  hundred  grama  (3  ounces  S30  graina)  expressed  oil  of 
almond  into  a  flask  and  heat  it  on  a  sand-bath  to  250°  C.  <482°  F.),  and 
keep  it  at  that  temperature  for  about  fifteen  minutes.-  Then  allow  it  to 
cool  and  filter  it.  Put  ninety  grams  (3  ounees  7€  grains)  of  the  almond 
oil  so  prepared  and  filtered,  together  vrith  one  gram  (15^  grains)  phos- 
phorus, previously  carefully  dried  with  blotting-^&per  and  cut  in  thin 
pieces,  into  a  perfectly  dry  bottle  (rinsed  with  ether  so  as  to  dry  faster) 
capable  of  holding  more  than  one  hundred  grams  (say  a  four-onnoe 
bottle).  Cork  the  bottle  ;  place  it  in  a  water  bath  and  heat  it  until 
the  phosphorus  melts.  Then  shske  it  until  all  the  phosphorus  has  dis- 
solved. Allow  it  to  cool.  Add  nine  grams  (189  grains)  stronger  ether 
and  shake  well  together. 

Phosphorated  oil  must  be  kept  in  small,  amber,  glass- stoppered  bot- 
tles in  a  cool  place.  When  kept  in  &  too  cold  place  the  phosphorus 
crystallizes  out ;  it  will  redissolve  again,  however,  when  heated  and 
shaken. 

The  phosphorus  used  should  be  one  which  withstands  the  pbarmaoo- 
poeial  tests  for  arsenic  aud  sulphur.  The  preparation  contains  one  per 
cent,  phosphorus. 

Medicinal  UtOSi-^A  convenient  form  for  the  administration  of 
phosphorus.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  cod-liver  oil  and  adminis- 
tered in  cotuumption,  wasting  dWeaset,  genarat  d^ititj/,  ntrvout  AsAotis- 
tion,  etc. 

Dose. — 0.06  to  0.3  onbio  centimeter  (1  to  3  minims). 


PHOSPHORI  PASTA. 

Phosfhobub  Paste. 

Make  a  mush  by  boiling  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  flour  with  a  snffi- 
oient  qu&ntity  of  water.  Add  1.50  gram  (23  grains)  phosphorus,  keep 
in  under  the  surface  of  the  mush,  and  put  the  whole  on  a  water-bath 
until  the  phosphorus  is  melted.  Then  stir  it  into  the  mush  well,  and 
add  twenty  grams  (300  grains)  suet,  ten  grams  (160  grains)  olive  oil, 
and  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  sugar.  Mix  all  intimately,  and  put  the 
finished  paste  into  tin  cans,  or  pots,  which  must  be  tightly  closed. 

This  makes  an  efficient  rat-poison. 
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PHOSPHORI  PILULJE ;  U.  S. 
Phobphobus  Pixels. 

Dissolve  0.06  gram  (1  grain)  phosphorus  in  3.20  grams  (50  grains) 
purified  chloroform  in  a  test-tube.  Mix  in  a  mortar  5.20  grams  (80 
grains)  powdered  althsea  and  1.30  gram  (twenty  grains)  powdered  aca- 
cia. Add  the  solution  of  phosphorus,  2.60  grams  (40  grains)  glycerin, 
and  1.30  gram  (20  grains)  water,  and  mix  all  quickly,  working  it  into  a 
mass,  which  divide  into  one  hundred  pills. 

Goat  these  pills  by  shaking  them  about  in  a  solution  of  balsam  of 
tolu  in  an  equal  weight  of  stronger  ether,  and  dry  them. 

Keep  the  pills  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

Phosphorus  which  holds  the  pharmacopoeial  tests  for  arsenic  and 
sulphur  must  be  used. 

Each  pill  contains  0.0006  gram  {j^  grain)  of  phosphorus. 

PHOSPHORI  PULVIS. 

POWDBBBD    PhOSPHOBUS. 

Drop  phosphorus  in  small  shavings  into  a  bottle  half  filled  with  solu- 
tion of  sodium  chloride  (table  salt).  Warm  the  whole  until  the  phos- 
phorus melts.  Then  shake  it  until  cold.  The  phosphorus  will  then  be 
in  powder.  Pour  off  the  salt  brine  and  wash  the  powdered  phosphorus 
with  water.     Preserve  it  in  a  bottle  under  water. 

Used  in  making  pills. 

PHOSPHORI  TINCTURA. 
TiNCTtJBB  OP  Phobphobus. 

Dissolve  one  gram  (15^  grains)  phosphorus  in  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  absolute  alcohol. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  (16  minims)  contains  one  milligram  (^  grain) 
phosphorus. 

Must  be  kept  in  an  amber-colored  bottle  with  well-fitting  glass 
stopper. 

Dose; — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

Pby sostlgrma ;  IT.  S« 

Phtsostioha« 

PhysostigmoB  Semina — Calabar  Bean, 

OfX^lti^^^PhyBottigma  venena&um^  Balfour  {Zeguminosas), 
Habitat-— Western  Africai  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Niger. 


(D  (D 


Part  used.— The  seed. 

Description. — See  the  Ph&nnaoopcei&,  pag;e  349. 
The  seed  of  Phyiottigma  cj/Hndrotpermum,  Holmes,  resembles  the 
true  Cftlabar  bean,  bnt  is  much 
larger,  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
has  a  much  shorter  groove  and 
hilum. 

Con«tituents.— The 
alkaloid  phytostigmine   (also 
I  I  called  eterine),  and  calabarine, 

besides  starch,  fixed  oil,  etc 

Msdicinal  Uses. — Phy- 
sostigma  is  a  powerful  poison 
in  excessive  doses,  prodacing 
extreme  debility,  vomiting, 
slow  and  weak  pulse,  collapse, 
and  death. 

It     is     sometimes     called 
"  ordeal  bean,"  being  used  in 
' "'"'  *  ""  Africa  in  the  form  of  an  infu- 

Fioi.  41t-41B.— PA.v.,  PhjTHMtigmft  TouuMnm,  sion  as  an  ordeal. 
U)d  tmniTOTH  Hotion;  Ph.c,  PhyKiiUgni*  ojlin-  t.    ■  '    t  i         j   ^ 

dtoapeimom,  and  truuvena  MotuxL;   ill  lutotal  ^^   ^    mainly   employed  to 

■'*^  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil, 

and  is  of  use  in  various  eye  diseases,  as  in  iritis,  in  preparing  the  patient 
for  the  operatian  of  iridectomy,  or  to  counteract  the  excessive  effects  of 
atropin. 

It  has  also  proved  of  service  in  ietama,  neuralgia,  and  other  affec- 
tions accompanied  by  pain. 

Dose. — About  0.00  gram  (1  grain)  of  the  powder,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  dose. 

PHTSOSTIGMATIS  EXTRACTDM ;  U.  8. 
'   Extract  or  Phtbostigua. 

Moisten  five  hundred  grams  (17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  t>f  physos- 
tigma,  in  No.  30  powder,  with  two  hundred  grams  (8^  fluidounces)  alco- 
hol. Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with  men* 
struum.     Macerate  twenty-four  hours.     Percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  18  fluidouoces)  otjirtt 
percokUe.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  percolate  passes  through 
but  slightly  bitter,  or  until  one  thousand  and  fifty  grams  of  tecond per- 
colate has  been  received.     Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  fifty  grams 
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(about  1}  ounce) ;  thsD  mix  this  witb  the  first  percolate,  and  eraporate 
the  whole  to  extract,  stirring  well  at  the  last.     No  glycerin  is  added. 

Green isb-bro WD.  Yield  about  six  per  cent.  Contains  some  fixed 
oil  on  account  of  the  use  of  undiluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum.  This 
does  not  interfere  with  the  medicinal  effect,  although  undesirable. 

Practically  the  same  product  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fluid 
extract . 

When  well  made,  one  grain  of  this  extract  represents  twenty-four 
grains  of  the  Calabar  bean. 

Dose.— 0.004  to  O.OI  gram  (^  to  (  grain). 

PHTS0STIGMATI8  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid   Extbact  of  PaTSoanGMA. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S, 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 
Dose> — 0.05  to  0.2  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  3  minims). 

PHYSOSTIGMATIS  TINOTURA;  U.S. 
TiNcnmu  of  Pbtsobtigha. 
Tincturv  of  Calabar  Sean. 
Macerate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25}  grains)  physostigma,  in  No.  40 
powder,  with  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  alcohol  for  twenty- 
four  hours.     Then  pack  it  tightly  into  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  per- 
colate with  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains) 
tincture  has  been  obtained,  measuring  three  hundred  and  sixty  cubic 
centimeters  (12  fluidounces). 

Dose. — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (16  to  30  minims). 

Pbysostlsriulnse  Salloylas  i  IT.  8. 

Salictlats  of  Phtsobtiohinb. 
Salicj/late  of  Eterine, 
Description  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopceis,  page  249. 
This  ia  the  most  permanent  and  satisfactory  of  all  the  salts  of  phy- 
sostigmine,  and  has  therefore  been  made  official  in  preference  to  the 
sulphate  and  all  other  preparations. 

Must  be  kept  in  well-corked,  dark,  amber-oolored  bottles  in  a  dark 
place. 


Dose> — 0.00075  gram  (^  graio),  gradually  increased  if  necessary. 
Should  be  used  with  extreme  caution ! 

For  use  in  the  eye  a  solution  oE  0.06  gram  (1  grain)  in  thirty  cubic 
ceatimeters  (1  fluidounce)  of  water  may  be  employed. 

VhyaoutAgmituB  Sulphas. 

Sui.PBl.TB   OF   PhTSOSTIGHINB. 


A  white  crystalline  salt.     Does  not  keep  so  well  as  the  salicylate. 
Uses  and  Do89  about  the  same  as  of  salicylate  of  physoBtigmine. 

PhytolaoosB  Baooa ;  TT.  S. 

Phytolacca  Bbbbt. 

Origin  and  Habitat.— See  FhytolactxE  Badix. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  350.  Dark  purple, 
about  the  size  of  juniper  berries. 

Constituents. — No  satisfactory  analysis. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Poke-berries  have  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  root.  We  have  seen  excellent  results  from  the  use  of  a 
saturated  tincture,  made  by  macerating  the  berries  in  whiskey,  ill  chronic 
rheumatism  with  painful  swelling  of  the  joints. 

Doae.— 0.3  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains). 

PHYTOLACC-E  FRUCTUS  ESTEACTUM  FLUIDUM. 

FLtJID   EXTBACT   OF   PHYTOLACCA.   BeBBIES. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  metutruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  3  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

Pbytolaooe  Radix  t  U>  S. 

Phytolacca  Root. 
Poke-Root. 
Origin. — Phytolacca  decandra,  Li»n6  {Phytokuxacece). 
Habitat*— North  America. 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  250.     The  dust  or 
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powder  causes  dietresBing  symptoms,  including  pain  about  the  cbest, 
abdomen,  and  back,  and  of  the  eyes,  and  occasionally  vomiting  or  purg- 
ing, or  both.  These  symptoms  come  on,  if  at  all,  in  a  few  hours,  and 
do  not  disappear  tor  a  day  or  two.  One  of  the  authors  witnesst^d  these 
effects  on  two  occasions  when  poke-root  was  being  ground,  the  dust 
being  more  or  less  carried  through  the  building.  The  miller  himself, 
and  one  or  two  other  persons  who  must  have  inhaled  much  more  of  the 
dust  than  the  other  inmates  of  the  building  were  not  affected  at  all, 
while  some  were  so  prostrated  as  to  require  assistance  to  reach  their 
homes,  and  were  unable  to  leave  their  beds  the  following  day.  One 
man  who  was  engaged  in  moistening  the  powder  preparatory  to  packing 
it  into  a  percolator  had  his  arms  nearly  blistered  and  "  raw  "  from  the 
effects  of  the  drug. 

ConstitUSntS. — Resin  has  been  found  in  it.  The  active  principle 
is  not  yet  known. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Emetic,  cathartic,  alterative,  and  narcotic.  It - 
is  seldom  employed  as  a  cathartic  or  emetic,  on  account  of  the  slowness 
of  its  action  and  the  liability  to  be  followed  by  symptoms  of  narcotic 
poisoning.  It  is  used  as  an  alterative  in  syphUia,  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
and  in  cutaneous  disorders, 

Do8e< — As  an  emetic  and  purgative,  one  to  two  grams  (16  to  30 
grains)  ;  as  an  alterative,  0.05  to  0.35  gram  (1  to  6  grains). 

PHYTOLACCA  ABSTEACTUM. 
Abstbact  op  Pbttolacca. 
Abstract  of  Poke- Root. 
Prepared  from  the  fluid  extract,  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(13)  fluidounces)  of  which  will, make  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  34 
frrains)  of  the  abstract,  using  a  sufficient  quantity  of  powdered  milk- 
sugar. 

Dose.— 0.05  to  0.60  gram  (1  to  10  grains). 

PHYTOLACCA  KADI0I8  EXTBACTtJM. 
ExTBACT  OF  Phytolacca  Root. 
Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 
Brown. 
Dose. — 0.10  to  0,30  gram  {%  to  5  grains). 


PHYTOLACCA  [KADICIS]  EXTKACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Phytolacca  Root. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  {or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S.  • 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8|  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — O.G  to  3  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

PHYTOLACCA  [RADICIS]  TINCTtTRA. 
TmcTCBE  or  Phytolacca  Root. 
Tincture  of  phjtolacca  is  made  by  percolation  with  diluted  alcohol, 
three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  of  tincture  being  col- 
lected from  thirty  grams  (1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  50 
powder. 

Doas. — Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2}  fluidrachma), 

Piohnrim  Semlna. 

PiCHOBiM  Beans. 
Origin. — Nectandra piichury,  Nees  (Laurace<x). 
Habitat.— Brazil. 
Part  used. — The  dried  cotyledons. 


Floe.  41  S-4aa— Piohnrim  Bean*,  natural  alu. 
mrface ;  t,  tnniTeTae  tection  ;  d,  lungitadinal  ud 
of  Isigs  variety  (p,  plnmnlg). 

Description.  —  Blackish  -  brown  externally,  but  interiorly  light 
brown.  Odor  and  taste  aromatic,  reminding  of  nutmeg  and  saffron. 
See  illustrations. 

Constituents. — From  two  to  three  per  cent,  volatile  oil,  and  about 
thirty  per  cent.  fat. 
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Medicinal  Uses. — This  drug  has  been  used  as  a  stimulant,  tonio, 
and  astringent  in  bowel  affection*,  diarrhoea,  dyientery,  and  dy^p^ma, 
in  inenstnial  derangementa,  etc. 

Dose> — 0>5  to  1.6  gram  (8  to  23  grains)  in  powder. 

Plorotoxtntmi ;  n.  8. 

PlCROTOZIN. 

A  vhite,  orjstalliDe,  neutral  principle  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
Anamirta  paniciUata,  Colebrooke  {MenUpermacea). 

The  poisonous  principle  of  the  Cocculus  Indicus  is  piorotoxin.  (See 
"  CoGculuB  Indicus.") 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  250, 

Medicinal  Uses. — Picrotoxin  has  been  used  externally  to  cure 
porrigo,  in  the  form  of  ointment  made  with  0.66  gram  (10  grains)  of 
picrotoxin  in  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  of  ointment.  It  has  abo  been 
given  internally  or  by  subcutaneous  injection  in  ^Uepty. 

Dose. — 0.001  gram  (^  grain)  or  less,  given  with  care. 

PUooarplnsB  Hydx>ooliloras  \  IT.  S. 

HtDBOCHLOBATE    of  P1I.OCABPINB. 

Muriate  of  Pilocarpine. 

This  is  the  hydrochlorate  of  the  alkaloid  of  jaborandt.  Must  be 
kept  in  small  vials  with  well-fitting  glass  stoppers. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  250  and 
261. 

Impure  pilocarpine  has  an  offensive  odor,  and  is  more  or  less  dark  col- 
ored.    The  pharmacopceial  preparation  must  be  white  and  odorless. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  of  pilocarpus. 

Dose. — 0.01  gram  {\  grain)  hypodermically. 

Pilocarpus  %  U.  S. 

PlLOCABPUS. 

Pilocarpi  Fhlia — Jaborandi. 
Origin. — PilocarpM pinnati/oliue,  Lemute  (Butaeem). 

Habitat Brazil. 

Part  used. — The  leaflets. 

Description. — See  the  Phannscopceia,  page  351.  See  also  the  il- 
lustrations. 


MuBt  have  a  good,  BOUDd,  not  brown,  color. 

Constituents* — The  alkaloid  pUoearpine,  which  is  present  to  th« 
extent  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  per  cent.     Also  volatile  oil 

Medicinal  Uses. — Pilocarpus  is  a  powerful  diaphoretic  aod  eiala- 
gogue.     When  swallowed  on  an  empty  stomach  it  may  excite  vomiting. 


Figs.  431-435. — Jabonndi.  a.  twig,  with  luves.  rednosd;  b,  leaflet,  natnnl  (iie; 
c,  lowBT  iqrfaoa,  ilightlj  enlareed,  ahowmg  gland  doU;  d,  uune,  more  highlj'  eulatged  bf 
Tsfleciad  light ;  t,  mna  u  last,  by  tnuumitted  light. 

to  prevent  which  it  has  been  given  by  enema,  or  preferably  email  dosea 
of  brandy  and  water  are  taken  before  adminiateriug  the  dose. 

When  a  dose  of  this  remedy  is  taken,  profuse  perspiration  and  flow 
of  saliva  occur.  The  secretion  from  the  bronchial  and  nasal  raucous 
niembranea  and  the  lachrymal  glands  are  also  increased.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  lowered,  and  the  arterial  tension  reduced.  Good 
results  have  been  observed  from  this  drug  in  dropat/,  ureemia  from 
desquamative  nephritis,  chronic  parenchymatou»  nephritia,  bronchitis 
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with  asthma^  asthma  siocum^  acute  opfUhahnia^  and  diabetes  insipidus. 
It  has  also  been  successfully  employed  to  eliminate  mineral  poisons,  and 
to  increase  the  flow  of  milk  in  nursing  women. 

Dose. — Two  to  eight  grams  (30  to  120  grains),  best  given  as  fluid 
extract. 

PILOCAKPI  ABSTRAOTUM. 

Abstract  of  Pilocabpus. 

Prepare  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  finished  abstract 
from  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the  fluid  ex- 
tract, using  a  sufficient  quantity  of  powdered  milk  sugar. 

Dose* — One  to  four  grams  (15  to  60  grains). 

PILOCARPI  EXTRACTUM. 

ExTBACT  OF  Pilocabpus. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence. 
Brown. 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.50  gram  (2  to  8  grains). 

PILOCARPI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Pilocabpus. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
6^  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.   Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make  1 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces).      ' 

Dose* — ^Two  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  120  minims). 
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PILOCARPI  INFUSUM. 
Infusion  of  Pilocabfus. 
From  fifty  grams  (about  1}  avoirdupois  ouuce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fiuidounces). 

DoS6( — Fifteen  to  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (i  to  5  fluidr&chms)  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

PUnlSD. 

,  Pills. 

FiUm,  G.;  IHMea,  F.;  Pildoras,  Sp.;  PiUer,  Sw. 

Spherioal  masses  of  medicine,  intended  to  be  swallowed  whole.  They 
vary  in  weight  from  three  to  forty  centigrams  (^  to  6  grains).  Ordi- 
narily they  are  soft,  and  consist  of  substances  readily  dissolved  or  dis- 
integrated by  water  or  by  the  fluids  of  the  stomach. 

£oli  are  larger  than  pjils.      Qranulce  (granules)  are  smaller. 

In  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  pills  the  following  may  be 
useful  suggestions  : 

The  mortar  should  be  a  perfect  one,  with  perfectly  smooth  and  well- 
formed  bottom,  and  a  well-formed  pestle  to  match.  It  Is  better  to  use 
a  rather  large  mortar  than  one  that  is  too  small  Wedgewood  mortars 
are  usually  excellent. 

The  ingredients  should,  as  a  rule,  bo  weighed  out  in  the  order  of 
their  bulk,  commencing  with  that  of  which  the  smallest  quantity  is  to  be 
used  ;  and  the  two  iugredients  used  in  the  smallest  quantities  must  be 
well  mixed  before  the  third  ingredient  is  added,  etc. 

A  perfect  pill-mass  is  one  which  is  quite  uniform  throughout,  show- 
ing no  particles  of  any  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  mass,  has  a  suffi- 
ciently firm  consistence  to  make  pills  which  will  retain  their  shape,  and 
yet  soft  enough  to  be  readily  formed,  which  does  not  dry  to  hardness 
or  fall  to  powder,  and  which  does  not  stick  to  the  fingers.  If  proper 
ingredients  or  excipients  are  used,  and  the  mass  is  well  worked,  it  will  at 
last  become  loosened  from  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  and  the  end  of  the 
pestle. 

Finally,  the  piils  must  be  of  exactly  equal  size  and  perfect  spherical 
form.     Lenticular  and  oblong  or  oval  pills  are  absurdities. 

The  "excipients"  to  be  need  are  sucb  as  will  best  form  the  pill-mass 
with  the  medicaments  prescribed.  In  probably  nine-tenths  of  all  for- 
mulae for  pills,  whether  extemporaneously  made  or  not,  the  best  excipi- 
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will  utoompliah  the  end  ia  view  is  the  proper  quantity  to  use.  A  very 
minute  qu&ntity  of  powdered  tragac  ant  fa  will  impart  proper  tenacity, 
and  a  minute  quantity  of  glycerin  will  keep  the  pills  permanently  soft. 

Quinine  pills  should  be  made  with  simply  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  glycerin,  the  hands  and  tools  of  the  opera- 
tor to  be  scrupulously  clean. 

The  best  "  conspergative  ''  for  pills,  to  keep  them  from  adhering  to- 
gether and  from  losing  their  shape,  is  lycopodium,  which  may  be  used 
for  all  pills,  except  those  which  are  white  and  such  as  contain  lai^ 
quantities  of  volatile  oil.  For  white  pills  dusted  talo  is  the  nicest  eon- 
spergative,  and  this  may  also  be  used  for  pills  oontaining  volatile  oils. 

Beady-made  tragacanth  paste,  or  tragacanth  in  glycerin,  or  any  other 
mucilaginous  or  other  mixture  for  making  pill-masses  should  be  ban- 
ished from  the  dispensing  counter  ;  and  a  bottle  of  dry,  finely  powdered 
tragacanth,  and  other  bottles  containing  respectively  pure  glycerin  and 
distilled  water  should  take  their  place.  Powdered  liquorice  root  as  a 
pill  excipient  and  a  conspergative  is  very  crude,  and  should  give  place 
to  lycopodium  and  dusted  talc. 

Coated  pills  are  not  at  all  objectionable,  provided  the  coating  is  en- 
tirely and  freely  soluble,  and  is  put  on  by  a  process  which  does  not  ex- 
pose the  pills  to  any  injurious  influences,  such  as  excessive  heat,  etc. 

Pimenta}  T7.  S. 

PlUBNTA. 

Pimentce  Fhtctia — Alhpiee. 

Origin. — Eugenia  Pimenta,  De  Candolle  {Myrtaaem). 

Habitat. — Tropical  America. 

Part  used.— The  nearly  ripe  fruit. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceio,  page  356. 

Constitudnts. — From  three  to  four  per  cent,  volatile  oil,  resin,  etc 

Uses. — Allspice  is  an  aromatic  stimulant,  mainly  employed  as  a 
spice  to  promote  appetite  and  digestion. 

Sometimes  used  as  a  carminative  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  sztbact 
made  with  alcohol  as  a  menstruum,  of  which  the  dose  is  0.5  to  2.5  oubio 
centimeters  (6  to  40  minims), 

PlmentCB  Olenm  %  IT.  S. 

Oil  of  Pimenta. 
Fimentm  .^Elfteroleum —  Volalile  Oil  of  Pimenta,  Oil  of  AU^iee. 
Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopcsia,  page  241. 
Dose. — One  to  five  drops. 
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Pintu  Canadensis. 

PiNUB    CaNADXNBIS. 

JPini  Canadeneis  Cortex — Hemiock  Spruce  Bark. 

Origin. — Abiea  canadentia,  Miobaux  (Coni/erce). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used.— The  bark. 

Description. — Rough,  grayish-brown  externally,  with  eorky  layer 
both  longitndinaily  and  transversely  deeply  furrowed  ;  inner  side  light 
yellowish-brown  ;  odor  tan-like  ;  taate  very  astringent. 

Constituents* — Chiefly  tannin,  but  also  volatile  oil. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Hemlock  spruce  bark  is  used  as  a  stimulating 
bleunorrhetio  and  astringent,  proving  valuable  in  cases  of  diarrhoeas 
due  to  atonic  condition  of  the  bowels,  as  in  dysentery,  etc  Best  given 
ID  the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

PINI  CANADENSIS  EXTEACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Floid  Extbact  op  PiNua  Canadensis. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  flve  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  meTistruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  hundred  grams  (about  4^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  two  hundred 
grams  (about  6}  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose> — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  80  minims). 

Piper;  U.S. 

Pepper. 
PiperU  Nigri  Ihtctut — Black  fiepper. 
Origin. — Piper  nigrum,  Linn6  {Piperacece). 
Habitat.— India. 

Part  used. — The  dried  unripe  fruit. 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacoptsia,  page  357. 
Constituents, — From  one  to  two  percent,  volatile  oil,  pungent 
rssin,  piperin,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Pepper  is  generally  employed  as  a  condiment 
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and  spioe  to  improve  digestion  and  correct  a  tendency  to  flatulence.  It 
is  a  stimulant  carminative,  and  is  sometimes  given  in  jtat%d€nce  and 
atonic  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  has  also  been  used  in 
intermittent  fevers^  but  with  doubtful  benefit. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  1.5  gram  (5  to  20  grains). 

PIPERIS  CONFECTIO ;  B. 
Confection  op  Pbppbb. 

Made  of  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  black  pepper,  finely  powdered; 
ninety  grams  (3  ounces)  caraway,  in  fine  powder  ;  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty  grams  (15  ounces)  clarified  honey. 

A  smooth,  uniform,  firm  pasta  of  a  dark  olive  brown  color* 

Possessing  the  properties  of  black  pepper. 

Dose. — Four  to  eight  grams  (60  to  120  grains). 

PIPERIS  EXTRACTUM  FLULDDM. 
Fluid  Extbact  op  Black  Pbppbb. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fiuidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose* — 0.25  to  1.5  cubic  centimeter  (4  to  20  minims)*. 

PIPERIS  OLEORESINA;  U.S. 
Olbobbsin  op  Pbppbb. 

Pack  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  pepper,  in  No.  60 
powder,  firmly  into  a  tall,  narrow,  cylindrical  percolator  provided  with 
cover  and  receptacle  adapted  to  operations  with  volatile  menstrua  (see 
page  721),  and  percolate  it  slowly  with  stronger  ether  until  one  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  grams  (52  ounces  400  grains)  percolate  have  slowly 
passed.  Recover  about  one  thousand  grams  of  the  ether  by  distillation 
on  a  water-bath,  put  the  residue  into  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  and 
expose  it  until  the  remaining  ether  has  evaporated  spontaneously  and 
the  deposit  of  crystals  of  piperin  has  ceased.  Finally,  strain  the  oleo- 
resin  through  muslin,  by  expression,  to  separate  the  piperin  from  it. 

Keep  the  product  in  small  well-corked  wide-mouthed  bottles. 

Dosei — ^0.015  to  0.06  gram  (^  to  1  grain),  best  given  in  pilL 
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Piper  Album. 

White  Pbppke. 
Piperia  iSemina, 

Origin*— A|per  nigrum,  LinnS  (Piperaee(B). 

Part  used.— -The  ripe  fruit  deprived  of  the  epioarp  and  aaroocarp. 
In  other  words,  the  aeeda  with  the  adhering  testa  and  the  vascular  bun- 
dles covering  its  surface. 

Description. — Smooth,  spherical,  with  ten  to  twelve  longitudiual 
veins  ;  whitish  externally;  interiorly  reddish -brown;  odor  and  taste  the 
same  as  of  black  pepper  but  weaker. 

Constituents. — The  same  as  of  the  black  pepper. 

Medicinal  Uses. — The  same  as  of  black  pepper,  but  weaker. 

Rarely  used  in  medicine. 

Piperlna  i  IT.  S. 

PiPERINS. 

Piperinum — IHperin. 

This  snbstanoe  is  probably  a  piperate  of  piperidine,  and  not  an  alka- 
loid. Should  therefore  be  called  piperiniun — not  piperina.  When 
acted  upon  by  alkalies  it  breaks  up  into  piperate  of  the  alkaline  metal 
and  the  alkaloid  piperidine,  which  bas  strong  alkaloid  properties. 

Piperia  occurs  in  black  pepper  and  in  the  fruits  of  other  plants  of 
the  same  natural  order — Piperaeece. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmaoopceia,  page  357. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  of  black  pepper. 

Doee.— 0.05  to  0.5  gram  {1  to  8  grains). 

Plaoldla. 

^  PiBcmiA, 

Piscidi4B  Radieit  Cortex — Jamaica  Dogwood. 
Origin. — Piscidia  erythrina,  Linnd  {LeguminoKB). 
Habitat.— West  Indies. 
Part  used.— The  buk  of  the  root. 

Description. — A  tough,  fibrous,  blaokish  (internally  greenish) 
bark,  about  five  millimeters  (-J-  inch)  thick,  of  a  heavy  narcotic  odor,  re- 
minding somewhat  of  opium,  and  a  bitter,  somewhat  acrid,  and  aatrin- 


Constituents. — It  contains  &  resinouB  (or  reaiuoid)  substance 
which  has  been  named  piacidin. 

PropsrtisSi — Narcotic  ;  used  to  relieve  pain  and  to  produce  sleep. 

Dose> — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  80  grains),  preferably  ia  the  form 
of  fluid  extract. 

PISCIDLE  EXTKACTUM  FLUIDITM. 
Flcid  Extract  op  Piscidia. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fiuidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoir- 
dupois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  Ko.  60  povrder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidouuoes)  alcohol  to  every  two  hun- 
dred grams  (about  6}  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7(  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the  Jirtt 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  mentlruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose< — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  80  minims). 

Fix  Bursfiindloa ;  XT.  S. 

BuRQUNBT  PrrcH. 
Origin> — AbUa  excelsa,  De  Candolle  (Con^fenx). 
Habitat. — Southern  Europe. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  257. 
Constituents. — It  is  a  resin  with  traces  of  volatile  oil. 
Medicinal  Uses. — Employed  in  plasters. 

PICIS  BURGtTNDIC^  EMPLASTRUM ;  U.  S. 

BURQCNDT   PrrCH    PLASTKB. 

Melt  together  two  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (9  ounces)  Burgundy 
pitch  and  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  yellow  wax,  strain,  and  stir  until  cool. 

Tn  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  the  proportions  were  twelve  to  one  ;  the 
new  preparation  is  of  better  consistence. 

Uses. — Protecting  and  supporting  ;  also  slightly  stimuUtiog  and 
counter- irritating  io  chronic  rhatmalum,  etc 
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Pix  Canadensis ;  U.  S. 

Canada  Pitch. 

JSenUock  JPUch. 

Origiria — Abies  canadensiSy  Michauz  {Coni/erw). 
Habitat. — North  America. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopcelay  page  258. 
Constituents. — Resin,  with  traces  of  volatile  oil. 
Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  of  Burgundy  pitch. 

PICIS  CANADENSIS  EMPLASTRTJM;  U.  S. 

Canada  Pitch  Plaster. 
HenUock  Pitch  Plaster. 

Melt  together  two  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (9  ounces)  Canada 
pitch  and  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  yellow  wax,  strain,  and  stir  until  cool. 

In  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1870  the  proportions  were  twelve  to  one. 
The  new  preparation  is  an  improvement  on  the  old. 

Piz  Xiiqulda ;  U.  S» 

Tab. 

IH.ni  Pyroleum — Theer^G.)  Ooudrony  Goudron  vkgital^  P.;  JBrea,  Pez 

Uquida^  Sp.;  Tjara,  Sw. 

Origin. — Pinus palustriSy  Miller,  and  other  species  of  iHntis  {Conv' 
fercB). 

Habitat. — Europe  and  America* 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  258. 

North  Carolina  tar  and  Swedish  tar  are  the  best.  Should  be  clear 
and  free  from  mechanical  impurities. 

Constituents. — Oil  of  turpentine,  pyrocatechin,  acetic  acid,  crea- 
sote,  phenol,  etc.,  etc. 

The  granular  appearance  of  tar  is  due  to  crystals  of  pyrocatechin, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  and  is  very  pungent. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Stimulant  blennorrhetic  in  catarrhal  affections 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  of  the  urinary  ap- 
paratus. Also  employed  externally  in  cutaneous  affections,  as  psori' 
asiSy  tinea  capitis^  scabies^  etc. 

Dose. — ^Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms)  daily. 
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PIX  UQUIDA  LOTA. 
Wabhsd  Tar. 

Macerate  together  in  a  suitable  vessel  one  thousand  grams  (35 
ounces)  best  North  Carolina  tar  and  two  liters  (68  fluidounces)  cold  dis- 
tilled water  for  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  frequently.  Then  let  the 
mixture  rest  until  the  tar  separates,  after  which  pour  off  the  water. 

The  object  of  this  washing  is  the  removal  of  acetic  (pyrol igneous) 
acid. 

PIOIS  LIQUIDS  GLYCERITUM. 

Glycbbite  of  Tab. 

Mix  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  washed  tar  with  three 
hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  glycerin,  three 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  alcohol,  and  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  water  ;  put  it  into  a  half -gallon  flask. 
Heat  it  on  a  water- bath  to  about  80®  C.  (176**  F.)  for  two  hours,  agi* 
tating  the  mixture  frequently.  Then  pour  it  into  a  jar,  let  settle,  de- 
cant, and  filter. 

Dose. — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

PICIS  LIQUIDS  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  of  Tar. 

Picis  Aqua — Tar  Water. 

Shake  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  purified  tar  in  a 
half-gallon  bottle  with  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces) 
hot  water  until  cold.  Then  set  it  aside  to  settle  ;  decant,  and  filter  the 
decanted  infusion. 

The  preparation  is  sherry-colored,  clear  ;  has  an  acid  reaction,  and 
the  odor  and  taste  of  tar  ,  it  contains  the  pyrocatechin  of  the  tar  to- 
gether with  acetic  acid,  methyl  alcohol,  creasote,  etc. 

Dose  a — Two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(^  to  1  pint)  daily. 

PICIS  LIQUIDS  SYRUPUS ;  U.  S. 

Syrup  of  Tar. 

Wash  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  purified  tar  by  agitating  it 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  cold 
water  for  twenty*four  hours.     Decant  and  reject  the  washings.     Upon 
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the  washed  tar  pour  five  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (17  fluidounces) 
boiling  distilled  water^  stir  briskly  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  set  the 
mixture  aside  for  thirty-six  hours,  stirring  occasionally.  Then  let  set- 
tle, decant,  and  filter.  In  four  hundred  g^ams  (400  cubic  centimeters, 
or  about  13-}-  fluidounces)  of  the  filtrate,  dissolve  six  hundred  grams 
(about  21  ounces)  sugar,  and  filter  the  syrup. 

Dose. — ^Ten  cubic  centimeters  {2^  fluidrachms)  or  more. 

PICIS  LIQUIDS  TINCTUEA. 
TmcTUBB  OF  Tab. 

Dissolve  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  purified  tar  in 
eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (27  fluidounces)  alcohoL  Filter,  and 
add  enough  alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  the  total  filtrate  measure 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces). 

D086« — Four  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  fluidrachms). 

PICIS  LIQUIDS  UNGTJENTDM ;  U.  8. 

Tab  Ointment. 

Melt  together  sixty  grams  (or  2  ounces)  suet  and  sixty  grams  (or  2 
ounces)  purified  tar,  strain  the  melted  mixture  through  muslin,  and 
stir  it  constantly  until  cold. 

PICIS  LIQUIDJE  VmUM. 

WiNB  OF  Tab. 

Digest  together,  for  two  hours,  with  frequent  stirring,  one  hundred 
grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  washed  tar  and  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters (34  fluidounces)  sherry  wine*     Decant  and  filter. 

Dote. — A  teaspoonfuL 

PICIS  LIQUOR  KALmUS. 

Alkalinb  Solution  of  Tab. 

Macerate  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127  grains)  white 
caustic  potassa  and  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains)  purified 
tar  with  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  water,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  stirring  frequently.  Let  it  stand  to  settle,  and  then 
decant  the  clear  solution  from  the  sediment. 

Used  externally  like  tan 
50 
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Plolfl  U^oldflB  Oletua ;  U.  S. 

Oil  of  Tab. 

This  is  the  so-oalled  "  light  oil  of  tar,"  a  very  mixed  body,  contain- 
ing acetio  acid,  creasote,  acetou,  methyl  aloohol,  mesit,  toluol,  xylol,  and 
cumol,  besides  probably  other  constituents.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  oil ; 
nor  does  it  closely  resemble  the  volatile  oils,  although  described  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  as  "  a  volatile  oil  distilled  from  tar." 

It  is  nearly  colorless  when  freshly  made,  but  after  a  short  time  turns 
reddish-brown.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  strong  odor  and  taste, 
reminding  of  its  source. 

When  freed  from  aoetio  add,  methyl  alcohol  and  creasote,  and  after* 
ward  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  it  yields  a  light,  highly  refractive 
liquid  o£  0.66  specific  gravity,  boiling  at  41"  to  52°  C.  (116°  to  135°  F.), 
and  having  an  odor  resembling  that  of  chloroform.  A  distillate  of  52° 
to  55"  C.  (125°  to  131°  F.)  boiling-point  has,  after  treatment  with 
chlorine,  an  odor  of  oil  of  lemon.  The  distillate  boiling  at  57°  to  60° 
C.  (135°  to  140°  F.)  has,  after  treatment  with  chlorine,  the  odor  of  rasp- 
berries. That  boiling  at  60°  to  70°  C.  (140°  to  158°  F.)  has  an  odor  re- 
sembling that  of  leather  ;  and  that  of  70°  to  80°  C.  (158°  to  176°  F.) 
boiling-point  smells  like  benzol. 

Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  tar. 

Plx  SoUda. 

Black  Pitch. 

This  is  the  solid  residue  remainitig  after  the  distillation  of  pine  tar. 
It  is  fre<]uently  prepared  by  boiling  tar  in  an  open  pot  until  the  volatile 
substances  have  been  driven  off  and  the  pitch  remains,  taking  care  not 
to  continue  the  boiling  longer  than  necessary  to  obtain  a  solid  mass, 
which  is  brittle  only  in  cold  ;  this  yields  the  best  pitch. 

It  is  black,  opaque,  melts  at  9S.5°  C.  (209.3°  F.),  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  benzol,  and  in  alkalies  ;  it  has  the  odor  of 
tar ;  is  neariy  tasteless.  Softens  when  chewed,  bat  does  not  adhere  to 
the  teeth.  ■ 

Coal-tar  pitch,  or  gas  pitch,  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 

Constituents. — Empyreumatic  resins  and  »om«  reten. 

UseSi — Externally  in  plasters. 

PICIS  EMFLASTBUM. 
Black  Pitch  Plastkb. 
Melt  together  ten  grams  (154  grains)  Venice  turpentine,  twenty 
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pitch,  and  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  resin.  Strain,  and  pour  into 
oiled  paper  moulds  so  as  to  form  cakes  about  one  centimeter  (f  inch)  in 
thickness. 

[PICIS]  EMPLASTRUM  OXTCROCEUM. 

Make  a  plaster  of  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  yellow  wax,  fifteen  grams 
(•^  ounce)  black  pitch,  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  galbanum  in  powder,  five 
grams  (75  grains)  Venice  turpentine,  five  grams  powdered  myrrh,  five 
grams  powdered  olibanum,  and  five  grams  powdered  saffron. 

Slightly  stimulating  and  rubefacient. 

Plattnnm. 

Platinum. 

One  of  the  rarer  metals.  It  is  malleable,  tough,  and  can  be  made 
into  fine  wire.  Is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air,*  nor  attacked  by  any 
acid  except  nitromuriatic  acid  (t.e.,  free  or  nascent  chlorine). 

Platinum  foil  and  wire  are  used  in  testing,  and'  weights  of  platinum 
are  the  best  that  can  be  made  for  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  purposes, 
as  they  are  readily  cleaned  without  injury,  and  the  metal  is  hard  enough 
not  to  be  appreciably  abraded. 

Plumbnin. 

Lead. 
Blei,  G. ;  PUmb,  F. ;  Plomo,  Sp. ;  Bly,  Sw. 

Lead  occurs  chiefly  as  a  sulphide,  which  is  called  gcUencu  Pure  lead 
has  the  specific  gravity  11.3,  and  fuses  at  between  300°  and  400°  C. 
(617**  F.). 

Lead  salts  are  white  or  yellow.  The  sulphate  and  carbonate  are  in- 
soluble ;  chloride  and  iodide  but  slightly  soluble  ;  nitrate  and  acetate 
readily  soluble  in  water. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Metallic  lead  in  sheets  has  been  used  and  re- 
commended as  an  application  to  chronic  inflamed  ulcers,  etc.,  but  it  is 
rarely  employed  except  in  the  form  of  some  of  its  salts. 

Internally  thQ  salts  of  lead  are  sedative  and  astringent  in  medicinal 
doses,  and  externally  they  are  used  to  combat  inflammations. 

Poisonous  EfFectS* — In  excessive  doses  the  salts  of  lead  may  give 
rise  to  acute  symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  the  poisonous  effects  are  more 
frequently  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  absorption  of  minute  quanti- 
ties of  lead,  and  affect  workers  in  that  metal ;  and  especially  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ''  white  lead." 
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The  symptoms  of  acute  lead-poisoning  are  violent  gastro-intestiDal 
irritation,  burning  at  the  epigastrium,  vomiting,  with,  perhaps,  collapse 
and  death. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  are  a  blue  line  about  the 
ridge  of  the  gums,  foul  breath,  severe  spasmodic  colic  {cdica  pietonum) 
with  chronic  constipation,  and  occasionally  paralysis  generally  limited 
to  the  extensors  of  the  forearm,  and  giving  rise  to  the  symptom  known 
as  drop-wrist. 

Antidotal  Treatment. — In  case  of  acute  poisoning  emetics  should 
be  freely  given,  followed  by  saline  laxatives,  especially  magnesium  sul- 
phate in  solution  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  form  the  com- 
paratively insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  and  prevent  the  absorption  of  the 
poisonous  salt. 

In  chronic  poisoning  the  main  indication  is  to  relieve  the  colic  and 
constipation,  both  of  which  symptoms  depend  on  the  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  intestines,  and  can  be  best  relieved  by  opium  and  small  doses 
of  laxatives.  Magnesium  sulphate  is  generally  given,  but  proves  use- 
ful not  on  account  of  its  property  of  converting  the  poison  in  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  into  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead,  as  it  does  in  acute 
poisoning,  but  simply  because  it  is  a  mild  purgative.  In  chronic  lead- 
poisoning  the  lead  salts  are  in  the  system  beyond  the  direct  action  of 
the  magnesium  sulphate,  and,  in  fact,  are  often  introduced  by  the  in- 
halation of  the  dust  or  by  absorption  through  the  skin. 

To  eliminate  lead  salts  from  the  system,  sulphuretted  baths,  madebj 
dissolving  a  few  ounces  of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  a  tub  full  of  warm 
water,  may  be  used.  The  patient  is  to  use  plenty  of  soap  and  a  flesh* 
brush  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  sulphide  on  the  skin.  These  baths 
are  to  be  used  daily  until  they  cease  to  cause  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

Iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  internally. 

Plmubi  Aoetas ;  U.  S. 

ACBTATE   OF   LeAD. 

PlumHcus  Acetaa — Lead  Acetate;  Plumbum  Aceticttm,  Sacchanan  Sa 
tumi — JSssigsaures  JSleiaxyd,  BleizuckeVy  G. ;  Acetate  de  plomb,  iSei 
de  Satumey  Sucre  de  Satume^  F.;  Acetato  plumbico^  ScU  de  Saiumo 
Sp. ;  Attiksf/rad  Blyooddy  Blysockery  Sw. ;  Sugar  of  Lead. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  258. 

Moist  crystals  effloresce  more  rapidly  than  a  dry  salt.     The  prepara 
tion  must  be  kept  in  not  too  large  dry  bottles,  well  closed,  and  pat  in 
cool  place  to  prevent  loss  of  water  of  crystallization. 

A  solution  containing  five  per  cent,  of  acetate  of  lead  baa  the  spe 
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oific  gravity  1.0319  ;  one  of  ten  per  oent.  strength^  the  specific  gravity 
1.0654  ;  one  of  twenty  per  cent.,  1.1384  ;  thirty  per  cent.,  1.2211  ;  and 
forty  per  cent.,  1.3163. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Sedative  and  powerfully  astringent ;  used  in 
hemorrhages  from  the  bowels^  lungs^  etc.,  and  also  in  excessive  dis^ 
charges^  as  in  diarrhoea^  dysenteryy  and  similar  complaints.  It  is  often 
combined  with  opium  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases. 

Externally  it  is  used  in  solution  as  an  astringent  and  cooling  appli- 
cation to  counteract  inflammation.  Its  external  use  may  be  followed 
by  absorption  and  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.25  gram  (1  to  4  grains),  repeated  every  few  hours 
if  necessary. 

PLUMBI  ACETATI8  ET  OPII  PILULE. 
Pills  of  Aobtatb  of  Lead  and  Opium. 

Mix  three  grams  (45  grains)  acetate  of  lead  and  0.50  gram  (7^  grains) 
powdered  opium  ;  form  a  pill  mass  by  adding  minute  quantities  of 
powdered  tragacanth  and  glycerin.     Make  fifteen  pills. 

Each  pill  contains  twenty  centigrams  (3  grains)  acetate  of  lead  and 
three  centigrams  (^  grain)  opium. 

Dose  a — One  pill,  repeated  as  necessary. 

PLUMBI  ACETATIS  UNQUENTOM ;  B.    . 

Ointment  of  Acbtatb  of  Lead. 

Mix  thoroughly  2.50  grams  (38  grains)  acetate  of  lead  with  97.50 
grams  (3  ounces  200  grains)  benzoinated  lard.  The  acetate  of  lead 
must  first  be  reduced  to  "very  fine  powder,  and  the  benzoinated  lard  then 
added  gradually. 

Used  as  an  application  to  inflamed  surfaces  or  ulcers. 

PLUMBI  SUB  ACETATIS  LIQUOR;  U.  S. 
Solution  of  Subacbtats  of  Lead. 

Plumbici  SubaeetcUis  Sohaio — Solution  of  Lead  Subacetate^  Ooulard?s 
Metract ;  Acetum  Plumbicumy  Acetum  Satumi — JBleiessig,  G.;  .fib- 
trait  de  Goulard^  Vtnaigre  deplomb^  F.;  Bly/iUikay  Sw. 

First  dissolve  one  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (6  ounces)  acetate  of 
lead  in  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (27  fiuidounces)  of  boiling  dis- 
tilled wftter,  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  ;  then  add  one  hundred 
and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100  grains)  oxide  of  lead,  and  boil  together 


for  half  an  hour,  adding  hot  water  from  time  to  time  to  make  up  for 
lose  by  evaporation.  Let  cooL  Add  enough  distilled  water,  previously 
boiled  and  oooled  (to  expel  air  and  carbonio  acid),  to  make  the  whole 
weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  ISO  grains). 

Preservation* — Must  be  kept  iu  quite  iilled  and  well-closed  bottles. 

Description  and  Strength. — A  dear,  colorless  liquid  (having  a 
somewhat  bluish  fluorescence  when  in  large  bulk),  of  a  sweetish,  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  SpeciBo  gravity  1.338,  corre- 
sponding to  27°  Baum&  It  contains  about  twenty-five  per  cenL  of 
subacetate  of  lead,  being  a  trifle  weaker  than  the  preparation  of  1870. 

It  requires  a  thirteen- or  foarteeo -ounce  bottle  to  hold  a  pound  ; 
one  gallon  of  it  weighs  about  ten  pounds  three  and  one-fourth  ounces. 

Used  externally  as  an  astringent  and  cooling  lotion  in  bruiaes, 
tpraing,  etc.  Soft  cloths  are  dipped  into  a  dilute  mixture  of  this  solu- 
tion with  Bof I  water  and  applied  to  the  affected  parts. 

PLUMB!  SUBACETATIS  LIQUOR  DILUTUS;  U.S. 

Diluted  Solutiox  or  Sdbacktatb  or  Lead. 

Bleiwaeser,  Kuhlteaiser,  Cr.;  Eau  de  Satume,  Eau  Manche,  F.;  Sly- 

vatten,  Sw,;  £ead  Water. 

Boil  Bome  distilled  water  and  let  it  cool  again.     Mix  nine  hundred 

and  seventy  grams  (33  fluidounoes)  of  this  water  with  thirty  grams  (1 

ounce  Z5  grains)  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead.  .  Keep  the  mixture  in 

well-oorked  bottles. 

It  contains  three-fourths  per  cent,  of  subacetate  of  lead.   * 
Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  stronger  solution,  but  requires 
no  further  dilution  before  being  applied. 

PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS  CERATUM ;  U.  S. 

CbBATE  or  SCB^CETATB  OP  LSAD. 

Omdard^a  Cerate. 

Mix  thirty  grama  (1  ounce  by  weight,  about  6^  fluidrachma)  of  soln- 
tion  of  subacetate  of  lead  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces) 
of  camphor  cerate. 

As  cerate  of  subacetate  of  lead  does  not  keep,  the  Pharmacopeia 
directs  that  it  be  freshly  made  when  wanted.  ■ 

The  strength  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  pharmacoposias. 

This  applioatton  is  cooling  and  astringent,  and  is  a  favorite  ointment 
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PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS  GLTCERITUM. 
Gltcxbite  of  Susacrtatb  of  Lead. 

Boil  together  over  an  oil-bath  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains)  ace- 
tate of  lead,  thirty-fiTe  gramB  (1  ounoe  103  grainB)  powdered  and  sifted 
oxide  of  lead,  and  two  hundred  oubic  oentimeters  (6}  fluidounces)  glyce- 
rin, stirring  constantly,  until  the  oxide  of  lead  has  all  disappeared  aud 
a  clear  solution  results. 

The  strength  of  this  preparation  is  the  same  as  that  of  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.     It  is  a  dear,  colorless  liquid. 

This  is  miscible  with  distilled  water  in  all  proportions,  yielding  clear 
mixtures. 

Usttd  for  the  same  purposes  as  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS  LINIMENTQM;  17.  S. 

LlirnfBHT  OP  SDBACETA.TE   OP  LbAJ). 

Mix  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (1  ounces)  solution  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces)  cotton- 
seed oil — both  by  weight. 

The  preparation  of  this  name  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1870  con- 
sisted of  olive  oil  and  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  above. 

Anodyne  and  cooling  application  in  cases  of  ir^flammation,  especially 
when  the  skin  is  involved,  as  in  cKaj^ted  hands,  bruues,  etc. 

PlmnU  Oarbonas ;  TT.  S. 

Cabbokatb  of  Lead. 
JPtunMeus   Carbonan-^Lead  Carbonate;  Hydratocarbonat  Plumiicut, 

J^Tnbttm    Carbonicutn,    Certuaa — BUiweUt,   G.  ;    Carbonate   de 

piomi,  Cirwte,  £lane  de  piom,  F. ;  Albaycdde,  Ceruea,  Sp. ;  £/y- 

AviU,  Blykarbonca,  Sw. ;  WhiU  Lead. 

D«scription  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmaoopoaia,  page  259. 

Under  the  microscope  lead  carbonate  is  seen  to  be  crystalline.  It 
should  be  of  a  perfectly  pure  white  color,  and  consist  of  a  fine  powder, 
free  from  grittiness  and  from  any  mechanical  impurities. 

Mfldicinal  UcflS. — White  lead  is  not  used  internally.  Externally 
It  is  employed  in  bums,  tcaldsy  tdcera,  eczema,  if\fiammations,  •  «to., 
either  as  a  dry  application  or  in  the  form  of  ointment.  Its  use  may  be 
followed  by  absorption  and  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
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PLUMBI  CARBONATIS  tINGDENTUM ;  U,  S. 
OiMTHSirr  OF  Ca&bokatb  of  Lead, 
Unguentitm  CentncB. 
Mix  thoroughly  t«n  grams  (164  grains)  carbonate  of  lead  and  ninety 
grams  (3  ounces  76  grains)  beozoinated  lard. 

Plnmbl  lodldmn ;  U.  S. 

Iodide  of  Lead. 
I^umbicum  lodidum — Lead  loatde. 

DefCription  and  Tests.— See  the  Phannacopceia,  page  259. 

Must  be  in  Jine  powder.  A  crystalline  lead  iodide  looks  very  hand- 
some, but  is  not  suitable  for  medicinal  uses. 

Mftdieinal  Uses. — Seldom  employed  internally.  It  is  said  to  have 
proved  useful  as  a  diaoutient  to  cause  the  absorption  of  tcro^^ilout  tu- 
mors and  glandxdar  tweUinga,  and  as  an  application  in  acM  and  other 
cutaneous  diteates. 

Dose. — 0.03  to  0.36  gram  (i  to  i  grains). 

PLUMBI  lODIDI  EMPLASTEUM. 
PiASTEB  OF  Iodide  of  Lead. 
Melt  together  four  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (16  ounces  380  grmiiis) 
soap  plaster  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  grams  resin  plaster.     Then  in- 
corporate thoroughly,  while  the  plaster  is  still  hot,  one  hundred  grams 
(3  ounces  330  grains)  iodide  of  lead,  in  fine  powder. 

PLUMBI  lODIDI  UNGUENTUM;  U.  S. 
OiNTifEirr  OF  Iodide  of  Lead. 
Mix  thoroughly  ten  grams  (164  grains)  iodide  of  lead,  in  fine  pow* 
der,  and  ninety  grams  (3  ounces  76  grains)  benzoinated  lard. 

Plnmbi  Nltras ;  V.  S. 

Nitrate  of  Lead. 
Humbicaa  Nitraa—Lead  Nitrate;  J'lumbum  NUrteum — Bleisa^>eter, 
flalpetersaures  Bleioxyd,  G. ;  Azotate  de  plotnb,  F.;   Jfitrato pban- 
bico,  Sp,;  Saipetertyrad  Blyoadd,  Sw. 
Description  and  Tests.— See  the  Phannaoop«eia,  page  369. 
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it  has  K  veiy  dUagree&ble  odor,  which  is  entirely  absent  in  the  true 
lead  plaster. 

Lead  plaster  is  a  mixture  of  oleate  and  palmitate  of  lead.  When 
made  with  lard  oil  or  lard,  it  also  contains  Btearate  of  lead. 

It  is  sometimes  used  to  protect  the  skin  from  injury  by  the  pressure 
or  rubbing  of  splints  or  surgical  apparatus,  or  to  prevent  bed-sores,  or 
aa  an  application  to  excoriated  surfaces.  It  is  mainly  employed  as  a 
base  for  other  plasters. 

PLUMB!  EMPLASTRUM  COMPOSITUM  HJ^RNERL 
Hjabhe's  Plabtbs. 

Melt  together  seventy  grams  (S  ounces  200  grains)  Castile  soap  and 
three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  350  grains)  olive  oil.  Then  add  sixty 
grams  (i  ounces  fiO  grai::s)  carbonate  of  lead  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100  grains)  red  lead,  previously  well  mixed  and 
sifted,  and  then  boil  the  mixture,  with  brisk  and  uninterrupted  stirring, 
until  the  powder  is  all  dissolved  and  the  mass  has  acquired  a  dark 
chestnut-brown  color.  Then  remove  the  plaster  from  the  fire,  add  ten 
grams  (154  grains)  Venice  turpentine,  and  mix  well.  When  cool,  roll 
the  plaster  into  sticks  about  two  centimeters  (^  inch)  in  diameter. 

Stimulating  application  to  ulcers,  etc. 

[PLUMBI]  EMPLASTRUM  FUSCUM. 
Bbown  Plasteb. 
Schtoarzea  MuUerpfiaat^. 
Boil  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  250  grains)  powdered  and 
sifted  oxide  of  lead  with  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces  70  grains)  olive 
oil,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  oxide  is  all  dissolved  and  the  mass 
assumes  a  dark  brown  color.     Then  remove  the  plaster  from  the  fire 
and  add  to  it  while  still  hot  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  130 
grains)  yellow  wax,  and  stir  until  the  wax  has  melted  and  is  thoroughly 
incorporated.     Pour  the  plaster  into  tin  or  oiled-paper  moulds,  so  as  to 
obtain  it  in  cakes  of  about  one  centimeter's  (|  inch)  thickness. 
Used  like  the  above. 

[PLUMBIl  EMPLASTRUM  EUSCUM  CAMPHORATUM. 
Unitebsal  Plasteb. 
Melt  one  hundred  grams  (8  ounces  230  grains)  brown  plaster,  and 
then  incorporate  with  it  five  grams  (77  grains)  liniment  of  camphor. 
This  plaster  is  moulded  into  cakes  like  the  brown  plaster. 
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PLOMBI  EMPLASTRUM  MOLLE. 
Wurrs  Brbast  Plabteb. 

Melt  together  forty-two  grains  (1  ounce  210  grains)  lead  plaster, 
twenty-eight  grains  (430  grains)  lard,  fifteen  grams  (230  grains)  suet, 
and  fifteen  grams  yellow  wax. 

Pour  it  into  paper  moulds  to  form  oakes  of  about  one  centimeter's 
thickness. 

PLUMBI  PETROLATUM. 

PsTBOLBUM  Ointment  with  Lead  Plasteb. 

Melt  together  equal  parts  of  lead  plaster  and  petroleum  ointment. 

[PLUMBI]   UNGUENTUM  DIACHYLON;  U.  S. 

Diachylon  Ointment. 

Melt  together  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  lead  plaster  and 
thirty-nine  grams  (1  ounce  160  grains)  olive  oil,  on  a  water-bath,  and 
stir  well  When  partially  cooled  add  to  it  one  gram  (15  grains)  oil  of 
lavender,  and  stir  constantly  until  cold. 

The  preparation  would  be  much  improved  by  the  omission  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  lavender. 

* 

Used  in  eczema  and  other  skin  dUecues. 

PLUMBI  UNGUENTUM  HEBILE. 

Hebba's  Lead  Ointment. 

Melt  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  lead  plaster,  and  stir 
into  it  one  hundred  grams  linseed  oil. 

Used  like  diachylon  ointment. 

PLUMBI  UNGUENTUM  BALSAMIOUM. 
Hebba's  Balsamic  Diachylon  Ointment. 

Mix  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (5  fluidounces)  olive  oil 
and  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  water,  in  a  capsule  ;  add 
thirty-six  grams  (1  ounce  120  grains)  powdered  and  sifted  oxide  of  lead 
and  stir  the  whole  well  together.  Heat  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath, 
stirring  constantly,  until  all  the  oxide  of  lead  has  disappeared  and  em- 
plastriiication  is  perfected.  Let  cool.  Then  add  ten  grams  (154  grains) 
balsam  of  Peru:  Finally,  add  two  hundred  and  thirty  cubic  centimeters 
(8  fluidounces)  water,  and  incorporate  well.  « 

Sonftetimes  three  grams  (46  grains)  oil  of  lavender  is  added  with  the 
balsam  of  Peru. 
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PLUMBI  UNGUENTUM  NIGEUM. 

Black  Plastbb. 

Melt  together  one  hundred  and  thirty  grams  (4  ounces  250  grains) 
lard,  one  hundred  and  forty  grams  (4  ounces  410  grains)  fresh,  unsalted 
butter,  one  hundred  and  forty  grams  suet,  one  hundred  and  forty  grams 
yellow  wax,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (9  ounces  380  grains) 
olive  oil.  Heat  the  mixture  until  vapors  begin  to  be  emitted.  Then 
add  one  hundred  and  forty  grams  (4  ounces  410  grains)  powdered  and 
sifted  oxide  of  lead  and  boil  the  whole,  stirring  constantly,  until  all  of 
the  oxide  is  dissolved,  and  the  melted  mass  has  a  dark  brown  color. 
Then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  add  to  it,  while  still  hot,  thirty 
grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  black  pitch,  and  stir  well  until  cool. 

Plumbi  Oxidum ;  U.  S« 

Oxide  of  Lead. 

Plumbieum  Oxidum — Lead  Oxide;  Lithargyrum — SleigkUte,  G. ;  jFVo- 
toxide  deplombf  F.;  LUargiriOy  Sp.;   Blyglete^  Sw. — Litharge, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  260. 

Powdered  litharge  for  use  in  making  plaster  must  be  perfectly  pure 
and  in  fine  powder. 

It  is  not  used  internally,  but  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  many 
plasters,  ointments,  lead  salts,  etc. 

Plumbi  Queroitaimatis  Olyoerltunu 

Gltcebitb  of  Oak-Tannate  of  Lead. 

Boil  one  hutidred  and  seventy-five  grams  (6  ounces  75  grains) 
coarsely  ground  oak  bark  for  fifteen  minutes  with  nineteen  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (4  pints)  water,  replacing  the  water  lost  by  evapora- 
tion. Strain  the  decoction.  Then  add  gradually  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead  so  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  be  formed.  Collect  the 
precipitate  on  a  calico  strainer,  and  wash  it.  Let  drain,  and  press  the 
drained  tannate  of  lead  between  blotting-paper  until  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  moisture  has  been  removed  from  it  to  reduce  its  weight  to  sixty- 
five  grams  (2  ounces  130  grains).  Mix  this,  while  still  moist,  with 
thirty-five  grams  (1  ounce  100  grains)  glycerin. 

Uses. — Astringent  and  soothing  application  in  eezemaj  fissured 
nijppleSj  bedsores,  etc. 
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Pltunbi  Snpepozidiim. 

Red  LxU). 
Minium — Superoxide  of  Lead,  Red  Oxide  of  Lead. 
This,  when  pure,  is  Pb,Oj.     It  is  a  heavy,  scarlet-red,  ciystftlline 
powder  of  the  specific  gravity  8.6  to  9.0,  and  contains  90.66  p«r  cent, 
lead,  the  remainder  being  oxygen. 
Xot  used  medioinally. 

Podopliylliiiii  I  IT.  8. 

Podophyllum. 

FodopkyUi  Radix — Mandrake, 

May  Apple. 

Origin. — Podophyllum  pelta- 
tum,  Linn6  (Berberidacem). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Parts  Ut«d. — The  rhizome  and 
rootlets. 

DatCription.— See  the  Pbar- 
macopceia,  page  360.  The  rootlets 
are  frequently  entirely  absent,  hav- 
ing been  broken  off,  leaving  small 
white  scars.  _  The  drug  is  quite  vari- 
able in  quality,  its  value  depending 
directly  upon  the  quantity  of  resin 
it  yields. 

Constituents. — Prom  four  to 
five  per  ceot.  resin  (called  "podo- 
phyllin  "  in  the  trade).  This  resin 
is  a  mixture  of  podophyllinio  acid, 
podophyllotoxin,  picropodophyllin, 
and  other  matters.  The  presence  of  berberine  in  podophyllum  haa  been 
announced  and  again  deoied. 

Msdioinal    Uses. — Podophyllum  is  an  emetico-catbartio  in  large 
doses.     It  also  possesses  alterative  and  oholagogue  properties. 

In  medicinal  doses  it  is  a  certain  cathartic,  producing  profuse  liquid 
discharges. 

It  is  employed  in  bitiom  /evert,  hepatic  congeetione,  and  whenever 
cathartics  are  indicated. 

Dote. — 0.3  to  2  grams  (8  to  80  grains)  of  the  powdered  root. 
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PODOPHTLLI  ABSTRACTUM ;  V.  S. 
Abstract  of  Podophtlluic. 

Preparation. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  6. 

It  could  be  equally  well  prepared,  and  with  greater  convenienoe, 
from  the  fluid  extract,  using  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  fluid  extract  to  obtain  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces  280 
grains)  of  abstract,  adding  as  much  powdered  sugar  of  milk  as  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  this  result. 

A  far  better  preparation,  however,  would  be  a  well-triturated  mix- 
ture of  five  grams  (77  grains)  resin  of  podophyllum  (so-called  ''podo- 
phyllin ")  with  forty-fiye  grams  (1  ounce  257  grains)  powdered  sugar 
of  milk.  This  would  correspond  in  strength  with  an  abstract  prepared 
from  a  good  grade  of  root,  and  would  always  be  uniform.  That  the 
dilution  and  trituration  of  the  resin  in  this  manner  increases  very  ma- 
terially its  proportionate  medicinal  activity  is  extremely  probable,  and 
as  the  full  dose  of  this  abstract  would  not  exceed  four  grains,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  useful  preparation,  the  dose  of  the  resin  itself  being 
too  small  to  be  safely  dispensed  from  the  saddle-bag,  especially  in 
cases  where  small  doses  are  to  be  given. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.25  gram  (2  to  4  grains). 

PODOPHYLLI  EXTRAOTUM;  U.  S. 
Extract  op  Podophtlluk. 

As  a  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  hundred  grams  (12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (3^  fluidounces)  water.  Moisten  five  hundred- grams  (17f 
avoirdupois  ounces)  of  podophyllum,  in  No.  60  powder,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  grams  (about  6  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack 
tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macer- 
ate twenty-four  hours.  Percolate  until  two  thousand  five  hundred  grams 
(about  100  fluidounces)  of  percolate  has  been  received.  Distil  ofiE  the 
alcohol,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  extract.     No  glycerin  is  added* 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.06  to  0.25  gram  (1  to  4  grains). 

PODOPHTLLI  EXTRAOTUM  FLXJIDUM;  U.S. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Podophyllum. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 
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As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  raized  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (^.bout  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  d^^fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  6  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then  perco- 
late. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-fiv.e  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  Jlrst  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and 
then  dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

When  made  from  prime  drug  it  will  yield  five  per  cent,  resin. 

D086* — 0.5  to  1.5  cubic  centimeter  (8  to  20  minims). 


PODOPHTLLI  PILULE  COMPOSITE. 

Compound  Podophtlluh  Pillb. 

Mix  1.60  gram  (25  grains)  resin  of  podophyllum,  6.50  grams  (100 
grains)  alcoholic  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  6.50  grams  capsicum,  6.50 
g^ams  sugar  of  milk,  1.60  gram  tragacanth,  and  enough  glycerin  to 
make  a  suitable  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  pilb. 

DoS6« — One  to  two  pills. 


PODOPHTLLI  RESINA ;  U.  S. 

Rbsik  of  Podophtlluh. 

«  PodophyUiny 

Preparation. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  281. 

When  properly  made  the  resin  of  podophyllum  well  represents  the 
activity  of  the  drug.  It  has  a  dirty  yellowish-green  color  and  a  pecu- 
liar odor. 

We  have  seen  specimens  of  this  preparation  colored  yellow  with 
powdered  gamboge,  and  consisting  largely  of  the  powdered  root. 
**  Podophyllin  ''  consisting  of  dried  and  powdered  extract  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  market. 

Dose.— 0.01  to  0.03  gram  (|  to  |  grain). 
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Polygtmatnm. 

,  Solokon's  Sxau 

PolygonfUi  Radix.       * 

Or\%\nr—Folygonaium  giganUum,  Dietrich  ;  £nd  P.  b^fiorwn,  Ell 
(JJiliacecB). 

Habitat.— The  United  Sutea. 

Parts  ut«d.— The  rhiiomet. 

Ds*cript)on> — Browni>h-yellow,aboi]t  fifteen  centimeters (6  inches) 
long,  jointed,  each  joint  being  marked  by  a  atem-ecar  ;  whitish  and 
■pongjr  within.  Odor,  none ;  taste,  bitter,  aorid.  Uauallj  sliced  longi- 
tudinally in  the  drug. 


FlOH.  tSS,  120.— PolniDiutam,  whols,  ttfh,  radaoed  ;  lUotd  u  in  drug. 

Constituents. — A  bitter,  acrid  principle  called  convaOarin,  whioh 
is  oryatallizable,  soluble  in  aloohol,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  aque- 
ous solution  foaming  like  a  solution  of  saponin. 

Uses. — Tonio,  mucilaginous,  and  slightly  astringent.  Said  to  exert 
a  special  influence  on  relaxed  mucous  membranee.  Used  in  diseases  of 
females,  as  leucorrfuxa,  menorrhagia,  etc.  Also  used  internally  and 
externally  in  piJ^. 

Said  to  have  been  used  with  good  effect  in  rheumatitm,  gout,  and 
dr<y>ty,  and  externally  as  an  application  to  Temova  J¥eckle»  and  for  re- 
lieving tprains,  bmixs,  and  local  injtammationt. 

Doss. — One  to  two  grams  (IS  to  30  grains),  preferably  in  the  fonn 
of  fluid  extract. 
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POLYGONATI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Polygonatum. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17]- avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menHruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3-^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose* — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

Palsmmla. 

POLTMNIA« 

PolymnicB  Radix — BearsfooU 

Origin. — Polymnia  uvedalia^  Linn^  {CompoHtoB). 

Habitat. — The  United  States,  tcom  Illinois  to  Florida. 

Part  used.— The  root. 

Description. — From  fifteen  to  thirty  centimeters  (6  to  12  inches) 
long,  and  about  eight  millimeters  (^  inch)  in  diameter  at  the  large  end, 
somewhat  flattened  in  drying,  brownish,  wrinkled  lengthwise,  whitish 
or  greenish-white  within.  Odor,  when  broken,  disagreeable ;  taste 
bitter,  acrid. 

Constituents. — ^Two  resins  ;  one  brittle,  the  other  soft ;  both  acrid. 

Uses* — In  rheum<Ui9m^  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  livery  tohite 
moeUing^  etc.  It  is  also  used  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment  in  glau' 
dtUar  tumorsy  abscesses^  and  swellings. 

For  internal  administration  the  fluid  extract  should  be  preferred* 

Dose.— 0.25  to  0.50  gram  (4  to  8  grains). 

POLYMNIA  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluib  Extract  of  Poltmnia. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  Na  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — 0.20  to  0.60  oubio  tentimeter  (8  to  8  minims). 
51 
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POLYMNLE  UNQUENTUM. 

Ointment  op  Polymnia. 

Heat  two  hundred  grains  (7  ounces  24  grains)  fresh  polymnia,  finely 
cuty  with  four  hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains)  lard  on  a  water- 
bath  until  water  ceases  to  evaporate.  Strain.  Light  greenish,  and  has 
the  disagreeable  odor  of  the  root. 

PolypodiuiBu 

POLYPODIUM. 

Polypodii  JRhizoma. 

Origin. — Polypodium  wdgare^  Linn£  (Pohff>odiacemy 

Habitat. — Northern  Europe. 

Description. — See  the  figure.     It  is  dark  brown  externally,  interi- 


Fig.  4S0.— Polypodium  Vnlgaie,  nattrral  am. 

orly  brownish-yellow.  Odor  none;  taste  sweetish,  reminding  of  liquorice 
root. 

Constituents. — No  analysis.  It  probably  contains  gum  and  a 
saccharine  substance,  or  a  glucoside  resembliqg  glyoyrrhizin. 

IMedicinal  Uses. — Said  to  be  demulcent,  laxative,  and  anthel- 
mintic. A  strong  decoction  may  be  used  for  the  expulsion  of  tape- 
worm. 

Dosea — Four  to  fifteen  grams  (60  to  240  grains),  in  powder  or  de- 
coction. 

Populus. 

POPULUB. 

Populi  Cortex —  White  Poplar  JBarky  American  Atpen. 

Origin. — Pcpulus  tremuloides,  Michaux  {Salicaceoe), 

Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  used.— The  bark. 

Description. — Quills,  or  troughs,  e|temally  grayish-white,  rough, 
transversely  fissured,  on  the  inner  side  nearly  smooth,  light  yellowish- 
brown.     Odor  slight ;  taste  bitten  * 
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Constituents. — I\}pulinj  a  bitter  prinoipley  which  has  been  ob- 
tained in  white  needlo-like  crystals.  Also  tannin.  Populin  is  antisep- 
tic 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^It  is  a  bitter  tonic  and  antiperiodic,  and  has 
been  used  successfully  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Dose* — ^Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  several  times  a  day, 
best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

POPULI  DECOCTUM. 

DsCOCnOK  OF  FOPULUS. 

From  fifty  grams  (or  about  If  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

Dose. — ^Twenty-five  to  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  12  fluidrachms). 

POPULI  EXTRAOTUM. 

EzniAOT   OF   POPLAB    BaBK. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one<-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.75  gram  (2  to  12  grains). 

* 

POPULI  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Poplab  Babk. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Popnli  GtomnuB* 

PoPLAB  Buds. 

The  terminal  buds  of  the  poplar,  containing  volatile  oil  and  resin, 
and  possessing  a  balsamic  odor,  are  used  in  preparing  ointments^ 
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to  preserve  the  fate  from  getting  rancid,  and  to  impart  a  fragrant 
odor. 

They  also  possess  the  medicinal  properties  of  other  terebinth inate 
substances. 

POPULI  UNQUENTUM. 
Ointment  of  Poplab  Buds. 

Digest  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  lard  with  five 
hundred  grams  (17  ounces  275  grains)  fresh  bruised  poplar  buds,  keep- 
ing the  mixture  gently  boiling  until  all  moisture  is  dissipated,  and  then 
straining. 

It  is  a  fragrant  ointment,  resembling  benzoinated  lard  in  keeping 
qualities, 

PotaMtlimu 

Potassium. 

Salts  of  potassium  are  absorbed  from  the  earth  by  plants,  and  the 
ash  of  plants  contains  potassium  carbonate  in  considerable  quantity. 
This  is  the  principal  material  from  which  potassium  salts  are  pre- 
pared. The  acid  tartrate  of  potassium  deposited  from  wine  (called 
argols)  is  another  important  substance  from  which  potassium  salts  are 
made. 

The  metal  is  made  by  heating  at  white  heat  a  mixture  of  potassium 
carbonate  and  carbon  in  an  iron  retort  specially  constructed  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  silver-white,  soft,  malleable,  and  when  freshly  cut  is 
lustrous.  It  melts  at  62.5°  C.  (144®  F.).  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
rapidly  oxidizes.  It  also  decomposes  water,  taking  the  oxygen  from  it, 
the  reaction  being  energetic,  and  the  heat  generated  sufficient  to  ignite 
the  hydrogen.  Potassium  is  therefore  necessarily  kept  in  distilled 
petroleum  (which  contains  no  oxygen).  In  the  trade  we  accordingly 
find  it  put  up  in  small  glass-stoppered  bottles  containing  petroleum,  in 
which  the  pieces  of  potassium,  considerably  tarnished  on  the  surface, 
are  submerged. 

The  salts  of  potassium  are  colorless  or  white,  frequently  anhydrous, 
and  generally  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  carbonate  and  several  other 
potassium  salts  are  deliquescent. 

For  saturation  table  of  potassium  salts,  see  the  Pharmaooposia,  page 
434  ;  also  pages  431  and  432. 
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*  Potassa ;  n.  S. 

POTASSA. 

I^otassictis  JSt/draa—PotiMmim  ffydrtUe  ;  Potasaa  Caunticay  Kali  Caiuh 
ticum^  Oxidum  Potaasicum — Aetizkali^  G.;  Patasse  caustiqiie^  F.; 
Potasa  caustica^  Sp,;  KcUi^  Kalihydraty  Sw.;   Caitstic  Potctaaa. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmaoopcBiay  pages  260-261. 

Must  be  quite  white,  hard^  and  dry. 

For  respective  specific  gravities  of  solutions  of  various  strengths,  see 
the  PharmacopcBia,  page  424.  For  saturation  tables,  see  pages  431  and 
432. 

Must  be  kept  in  bottles  of  hard  glass  (common  green  or  amber 
bottle  glass  is  better  than  flint  glass),  as  it  attacks  softer  glass. 

The  glass  stoppers  in  bottles  containing  potassa  frequently  become 
fast  in  the  neck  so  as  not  to  be  removable.  To  prevent  this  a  little 
petrolatum  may  be  rubbed  on  the  stopper  before  inserting  it. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  substance  is  powerfully  escharotic,  depriv- 
ing the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  of  water,  and  thereby 
destroying  their  vitality.  Its  action  is  not  limited  to  the  superficial 
tissues,  but  is  penetrating,  and  therefore  of  value  in  cauterizing  hitea  of 
animala .  or  atinga  of  inaeetay  or  in  destroying  chancrea  and  malignant 
ptutulea.  Any  excess,  after  the  necessary  cauterization  has  been  ef- 
fected, may  be  washed  away  with  water  or  neutralized  with  dilute  vine- 
gar. The  superficial  extent  of  its  action  may  be  determined  by  applying 
a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  into  which  an  opening  has  been  cut  to  ex- 
pose the  required  surface  of  the  skin. 

Potassa  is  also  used  to  form  issues  or  open  deep-seated  abaceaaeay  as 
ahaceaa  of  the  liver.  The  irritation  and  inflammation  surrounding  the 
destroyed  tissues  in  such  a  case  causes  the  uniting  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  thereby  prevents  the  escape  of  pus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

It  is  also  used  to  destroy  nasvi,  toarta,  etc 

For  its  internal  uses  see  *'  Potassce  Liquor. ** 

POTASSA  CUM  CALCE ;  U.  S. 

Potassa  with  Limb. 

Vienna  Paate, 

Powder  and  triturate  together,  in  a  warm  mortar,  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  potassa  and  unslaked  lime. 

Keep  the  mixture  in  bottles  lightly  eorked  with  paraffined  corks. 
Less  c&ustic  than  potassa  but  retains  its  caustic  qualities  longer,  as 
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the  lime  present  absorbs  all  the  carbonio  acid  which  may  ha^e  access  to 
the  preparation,  keeping  the  potassa  free  from  potassium  carbonate. 

It  is  a  milder  and  more  manageable  caustic  than  pure  potassa,  and 
is  used  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purposes^ 

POTASS^  LIQUOR ;  U.  S. 

Solution  op  Potassa. 

Potassud  SydraHs  SohaiO'^8oluH(m  of  Potasaio  JS^drcOe  ;  SohaioHy- 
drcUis  Kalidj  Idquor  Kaii  Caustici — Ae^skalUauge^  KalUaugey  G.; 
Potcuse  caustique  Uguide^  Itevisae  caustiquey  F. ;  Solucion  de  Patcusa 
CausticOy  Ii^ia  de  Pot(Ma,  Sp. ;  Kcdilut^  Sw. 

Dissolve  ninety  grams  (3  ounces  76  grains)  potassium  bicarbonate 
in  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  distilled  water. 
Heat  the  solution  until  effervescence  ceases,  and  then  bring  the  liquid 
to  the  boiling-point. 

Slake  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  lime  and  rub  it  into  a  smooth 
paste  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  distilled 
water,  and  heat  it  to  boiling.  Then  pour  the  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  potassium  gradually  into  the  milk  of  lime  and  boil  the  mixture  ten 
minutes.  Take  the  vessel  from  the  heat  and  cover  it  tightly.  When 
cold  add  enough  distilled  water  to^make  the  whole  weigh  one  thousand 
grams  (35  ounces  120  grains).  Finally  strain  through  bleached  linen, 
or  let  the  solution  settle  well,  and  then  syphon  off  or  decant  the  clear. 

Solution  of  potassium  hydrate  may  also  be  made  by  dissolving 
fifty-six  grams  (1  ounce  426  grains)  potassa  (pure  white  caustic  po- 
tassa in  sticks)  in  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  cubic  centimeters  (32 
fluidounces)  of  distilled  water.     Filter  through  a  double  whUe  filter. 

Preservation. — Must  be  kept  in  bottles  with  glass  stoppers  greased 
with  a  little  petrolatum,  or  corked  with  corks  dipped  in  melted  paraffin. 

Description  and  Strength. — ^Clear,  colorless,  odorless,  acrid, 
caustic,  strongly  alkaline.  Specific  gravity  1.036,  corresponding  to  5.2^ 
Baum6.     Contains  five  per  cent,  potassium  hydrate. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  comparison  as  to  strength  between  this 
solution  of  potassa  and  that  of  1870,  as  the  Pharmaoopceia  of  1870 
makes  two  statements  as  to  its  strength  which  cannot  be  reconciled. 
If  the  liquor  potassas  of  1870  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.065,  as  stated, 
then  it  should  contain  over  eight  per  cent,  of  the  hydrate  of  potassium, 
instead  of  5.8  per  cent. ;  on  the  other  hand,  if,  as  stated  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia,  it  contained  5.8  per  cent,  potassium  hydrate,  its  specific  gravity 
must  have  been  about  1.058  instead  of  1.066. 
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For  table  of  specific  gravities  of  solutions  of  potassa,  see  the  Phar- 
maoopcBia,  page  424. 

Used  internally  it  possesses  the  properties  of  a  free  alkali,  neutral- 
izing excess  of  acid  in  the  blood  and  secretions,  rendering  the  urine 
alkaline,  and  thus  acting  as  an  antilithic  in  cases  of  dcid  urinary 
concretions. 

It  is  given  occasionally,  in  heartburn^  rheumatism^  etc.,  but  other 
substances  produce  the  same  effects  and  are  more  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
so  that  this  solution  is  seldom  employed  except  for  making  other  phar- 
maceutical preparations. 

Dose* — 0.5  to  4  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  60  minims),  largely  diluted 
with  water.    The  alkaline  taste  is  best  improved  by  syrups. 

UQUOB  KATiT  CAUSTIGL 
Thibit-Thbbb  FftB  Gent.  Solutiqn  of  PoTAflSA. 

The  formerly  o£SciaI  German  Pharmacopoeial  solution  of  potassa  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.330  to  1.334,  and  contains  one-third  its  weight 
(33^  per  cent.)  potassium  hydrate.  Pharmacists  sometimes  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it.  It  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  liquor  potassse 
of  our  Pharmacopoeia  (1880),  using  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces  72 
grains)  instead  of  ninety  grams  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium,  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy  grams  (9  ounces  230  grains)  instead  of  forty  grams 
of  lime.  It  will  be  necessary  in  this  case,  however,  to  use  three  times  as 
much  water,  and  to  finally  evaporate  .the  product  down  to  one  thousand 
grams  (35  ounces  120  grains). 

It  may  also  be  made  by  dissolving  three  hundred  and  seventy  grams 
(about  13  ounces)  potassa  in  sticks  in  six  hundred  and  thirty  grams 
(21.3  fiuidounces)  of  distilled  water. 

Used  only  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 

Potassa  Snlpliiirata ;  TS.  B. 

Sulphurated  Potassa. 

Potassii  Sulphidum^  Potassii  Sulphuretum^  JBispar  Sulphuris^  JSTcUium 
Suk^huratum — JTalischwe/dleber^  G. ;  I^bie  de  soufre^  F. ;  Stffodo  de 
AmfrCy  Sp.;  Sv<rfDeUefoery  Sw.;  Liver  of  Sulphur. 

A  mixture  of  sulphide  (tri-sulphide)  of  potassium,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  hyposulphite  and  sulphate  of  potassium. 

For  preparation,  description,  and  tests,  see  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
page  261. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  has  been  given  internally  in  rheumatismy 
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gouty  and  cutaneous  disecues.     It  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great 
y^lue  when  thus  given,  and  is  rarely  administered. 

Externally^  in  solution  or  ointment,  it  has  been  used  with  benefit  in 
aUaneoiu  di&eases,  itchy  and  as  a  bath  in  chronic  sakirnine  poisoning  to 
eliminate  the  lead. 

Do86« — 0. 1  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains),  best  given  in  syrup  flavored 
with  oil  of  anise,  or  in  pill. 

POTASS^  SULPHURATE  UNGUENTUM. 

OiNTMJENT   OF   SuLPHUBATJBD   P0TA86A. 

Mix  intimately  five  grams  (77  grains)  sulphurated  potassa  and  ninety- 
five  grams  (3  ounces  140  grains)  lard. 

PotasBii  Acetas ;  U.  S. 

ACSTATE   OF  POTASSIUIC 

Potassicus  Acetas — Potctssium  Acetate  ;  JKxUium  Aceticum, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  262. 

Must  be  perfectly  white  and  free  from  any  odor,  except  a  faint 
rather  agreeable  odor  of  pure  acetic  acid.  Should  be  dry,  so  as  to  be  a 
somewhat  mobile  granular  powder,  and  must  be  entirely  soluble  in  less 
than  one-half  its  own  weight  of  water  and  in  twice  its  weight  of  proof 
spirit. 

Solution  for  Dispensing  Purposes, — Dissolve  two  hundred  grams 
(about  7  ounces  avoirdupois)  acetate  of  potassium  in  enough  distilled 
water  to  make  the  finished  solution  measure  two  hundred  cubic  centi* 
meters  (6f  U.  S.  fluidounces).     Filter. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  contains  one  gram  of  the 
salt  ;  one  hundred  and  five  minims  contain  one  hundred  grains. 

Does  not  keep  long,  and  hence  must  be  frequently  renewed.  After 
standing  a  short  time  it  contains  carbonate,  and  when  standing  long  it 
moulds. 

Medicinal  Uses.— Acetate  of  potassium  is  a  diuretic  ;  ilyfaould 
be  given  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  serves  as  a  directiv^to  the 
latter,  determining  its  elimination  by  the  kidney.  It  is  most  useful  in 
those  cases  of  insufficient  diuresis  caused  by  diseases  of  the  kidney  fol- 
lowing scarlatina.  It  is  not  of  much  value  for  the  removal  of  dropsical 
accumulations  in  the  various  cavities  of  the  body. 

Dose. — 0.6  to  1.5  gram  (8  to  20  grains). 
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Potassii  Bioarbonas ;  TJ.  S. 

BiCARBONATB   OF  PoTASSIUM. 

Patassicus  JBicarbonaa — Potassium  bicarbonate  ;  Kali  Picarbonicurriy 
Bicarhonas  Kalicus — DoppeU-kohlensaures  ITaliy  G.  ;  Bicarbonate 
de  PotassSy  F. ;  Bicarbonato  de  potasa,  Sp. ;  ThdfcUcU  kolsyradt 
kali,  Sw. ;  BicarboncUe  of  Potash. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia^  page  262. 

Must  be  kept  in  tightly  closed  bottles.  When  containing  much 
carbonate  of  potassium  (two  per  cent,  or  more),  the  crystals  are  moist 
and  have  a  very  alkaline  taste.  The  preparation  should  dissolve  with- 
out any  residue  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  The  crystals 
must  be  clear  and  colorless. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  bicarbonate  gives  off  carbonic 
acidy  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  At  above  80°  C.  (176°  F.)  the 
solution  effervesces,  and  normal  carbonate  is  found. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  of  potassae  liquor,  but  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste.     Antacid,  diuretic,  and  antilithic. 

Dose* — One  to  four  grams  (15  to  60  grains). 

Potassii  Btobromas ;  U.  S. 

BiCHBOMATE   OF   FOTASSIUM. 

Potassicus  Bichromas — Potassium  Bichromate;  Kali  bichromicum. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  263. 
Bichromate  of  potassium  is  poisonous.     Its  dust  is  very  irritating  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Has  been  employed  in  secondary  syphilis.  Not 
used  internally  at  present.  A  saturated  solution  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  escharotic  application  to  syphilitic  warts  and  excrescences^  foul 
ulcerSy  etc.  It  is  a  violent  irritant  poison  in  overdoses,  causing  gastro- 
intestinal irritation.  Its  effects  must  be  counteracted  by  soap,  mag- 
nesia or  alkaline  carbonates,  demulcents,  opiates,  etc. 

Dose. — About  0.01  gram  (\  grain). 

Battery  Fluid. — Pour  two  liters  (68  fluidounces)  water  into  a  two- 
gallon  porcelain  evaporating  dish  ;  stir  it  in  one  direction  until  set  in 
rapid  rotatory  motion  ;  then  pour  one  liter  (34  fluidounces)  commercial 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  into  the  center  of  the  water  in  a  small 
stream.  When  the  mixture  has  cooled,  add  four  hundred  grams  (14 
ounces  48  grains)  potassium  bichromate  ;  stir  the  whole  a  few  minutes. 
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Then  add  four  liters  (136  fluidounoes)  water,  and  when  the  whole  liquid 
has  become  cold  add  six  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (21 
fluidounces)  more  of  commercial  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Potasflil  Bitartras ;  U.  S. 

BiTABTBATE   OF   PoTASSIUM. 

PotasHcua  JBitartrcu — Potassium  BUartrcUe  ;  JSTcUi  bitartaricum.  Tar* 
tarus  dqmratus^  Cremar  Tartari — Weinstein^  G.  ;  BUarUrcUe  de 
potaase,  Creme  de  tartre^  Pierre  de  vin^  F. ;  Cremor  Tartaro,  Sp.  ; 
Cremor  Tartaric  To&faldt  vinsyradt  kali,  JRenad  mnsten,  Sw.  ; 
Cream  of  Tartar. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  263. 
Crystals  are  not  used  in  dispensing  pharmacy,  and  hence  the  phar- 
macoposial  description  might  omit  the  reference  to  that  form. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Refrigerant  aperient  or  cathartic,  and  diuretic 
Useful  in  diluted  solutions  as  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers^  or  in  larger 
doses  and  less  diluted  form  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic  to  remove  dropsi- 
cal accumulations.  It  is  generally  used  in  combination  with  other 
remedies,  as  senna,  sulphur,  jalap,  etc. 

Dose. — Four  to  ten  grams  (60  to  150  grains)  as  an  aperient ;  fif- 
teen to  thirty  grams  (^  to  1  ounce)  as  a  cathartic. 

"  Imperial  Drink.'" — Dissolve  ten  grams  (^  avoirdupois  ounce)  cream 
of  tartar  and  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  sugar  in  one  liter  (34  fluidounces) 
of  water. 

Dose. — Ad  libitum. 

Potassil  Boro-tartras. 

BoBAx  Tabtab. 

Potassicus  Tartrae  JBoraxatus^  Tartarus  Boraxoitue — Boro-tarirate  of 

Potassium. 

Dissolve  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  powdered  borax 
in  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  boiling  water,  and 
add  to  the  solution,  while  still  hot,  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24 
grains)  powdered  bitartrate  of  potassium  and  stir  until  all  is  dissolved. 
Evaporate  the  solution  on  a  water-bath  until  a  small  portion  of  it,  when 
removed  from  the  dish,  hardens  on  cooling.  Then  remove  the  dish  from 
the  water-bath,  allow  the  contents  to  become  semi-solid,  and  then  pull 
it  (like  taffy)  into  sticks,  and  dry  these  on  glass  plates  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  80^  C.  (176°  F.),  and  powder. 
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Must  be  kept  in  tightly  corked  bottles,  as  it  is  very  hygroscopic. 

It  is  a  white  powder,  odorless,  with  an  acid  saline  taste,  and  acid 
reaction.  It  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  half  its 
weight  of  warm  water. 

Usos  similar  to  those  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  similar  doses. 

Potassil  Bromldum ;  U.  S. 

Bbomids  of  Potassium. 

Potasaicum  Bromidum — Potassvutn  Bromide;  Kalium  JBrom(Uum — 
BramkcUium,  G.  and  Sw.;  Bromure  de  potasHum,  F. ;  Bramura 
potaaicOy  Sp. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the'  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  263  and 
264. 

Small  crystals  are  to  be  preferred  to  large  ones.  In  ascertaining  the 
reaction  of  the  salt,  use  a  solution,  as  the  moistened  crystals  may  give 
an  alkaline  reaction  when  a  solution  shows  the  salt  to  be  in  fact  neutral 

Medicinal  Uses* — Bromide  of  potassium  is  a  depressant,  reducing 
the  heart's  action,  and  producing  general  relaxation  ;  in  large  doses  it 
may  produce  death.  Its  effects  on  the  nervous  system  are  not  perfectly 
understood,  but  it  allays  irritation,  especially  when  due  to  reflex  action 
and  not  accompanied  by  inflammation.  It  also  contracts  the  capillaries, 
and  reduces  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  on  which  account  it  is 
useful  in  certain  forms  of  headac?ie  and  insomnia. 

It  is  much  employed  in  ^ilepsy^  in  which  disease  its  use  must  be  per- 
severed in  for  months,  and  often  for  years.  It  is  also  used  in  tpaamSy 
delirium  tremenSy  genercd  nervous  excitement^  and  as  an  anaphrodisiac  in 
all  forms  of  genital  irritation^  painful  erections^  nymphomania^  exces- 
sive sexual  passion^  or  to  allay  irritation  of  the  urethra  during  the  in- 
troduction of  a  catheter. 

As  antidote  in  strychnine-poisoning  it  is  of  much  value,  and  it  is 
frequently  given  either  with  or  after  full  doses  of  quinine  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  the  latter  drug  on  the  hearing. 

A  full  dose  of  this  remedy  is  also  occasionally  given  to  render  the 
fauces  less  irritable  during  examination  with  the  laryngoscope. 

Dose. — One  to  eight  grams  (15  to  120  grains)  if  largely  diluted  with 
water,  and  repeated  several  times  a  day  if  necessary. 

Solution  for  Dispensing  Purposes.-r-'DiB&olve  two  hundred  grams 
(7  ounces  24  grains)  of  the  potassium  bromide  in  enough  distilled  water 
to  make  the  finished  solution  measure  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(27  fluidounces).     Filter. 
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Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  contains  one*fourth  gram  (25 
centigrams)  of  the  salt ;  one  hundred  and  five  minims  contain  twenty- 
iive  grains. 

Potassii  Carbonas ;  U.  S. 

Cabbonatb  of  Potassium. 

JPotassicus  Carbonas — Potassium  Carbonate;  Kali  Carbonicum^  Car^ 
bonas  ITalieus — KoMensaures  KcUiy  G. ;  Carbonate  de  potassCy  F. ; 
Carbonato  potasico,  Sp. ;  Kolsyradt  Kali^  Renad  Pottaska,  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  264. 

The  carbonate  of  potassium  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  nearly  chemi- 
cally pure  salt. 

When  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  heat  is  gencFated. 

Must  be  perfectly  white,  dry,  and  stand  the  pharmacopoeial  tests. 

Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potassium,  but  it  is 
rarely  employed  internally. 

Externally  it  is  employed,  in  solution  or  ointment,  in  itch,  and  othei 
skin  affections.  • 

It  is  often  sold  under  the  name  ^' sliampoOy*  its  dilute  solution  in 
soft  water,  together  with  soap,  being  used  in  shampooing  or  washing 
the  hair.  Its  oft-repeated  use,  or  its  use  in  too  strong  solution,  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  hair. 

Dose. — For  internal  use,  about  one  gram  (15  grains),  largely  diluted. 

Potassil  Chloras ;  U.  S. 

Ghlobate  of  Potassium. 

Potassicus  Chloras — Potassium  Chlorate ;  Kali  Chlorieumy  Kali  Oxt/- 
muriaticum — Chlorsaures  Kali,  G.;  Chlorate  de  potasse^  F.;  Cla- 
rato  PotasicOy  Sp.;  Klorsyradt  Kaliy  Sw.;  Chlorate  o/ Potash, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  266. 

Commercial  chlorate  of  potassium  generally  fails  to  withstand  the 
tests  prescribed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  requires  to  be  re-crystallized 
or  granulated. 

A  saturated  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  at  ordinary  temperatures 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  in  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounoes)  boiling  water,  and  allowing 
the  solution  to  become  cold.  (1  avoirdupois  ounce  to  1  pint  is  about 
the  same  proportion.) 

Chlorate  of  potassium  is  explosive  when  triturated  or  subjected  to 
pressure  or  blows,  especially  when  mixed  with  some  substance  which 
readily  combines  with  oxygen.     It  is,  therefore,  a  dangerous  proceed- 
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ing  to  triturate  or  mix  chlorate  of  potassium  in  a  mortar  with  sulphur, 
tannin^  sugar,  charcoal,  and  numerous  other  substances.  To  triturate 
chlorate  of  potassium  by  itself  in  a  mortar  is  also  dangerous,  even  if 
the  mortar  and  pestle  are  perfectly  clean,  for  the  least  percussion  might 
cause  explosion.  Chlorate  of  potassium  and  glycerin  should  never  be 
triturated  together,  except  when  water  or  some  other  diluent  is  added. 

Medicinal  Uses* — This  remedy  is  much  used,  and  often  abused,  in 
all  forms  of  throat  affections.  In  some  forms  of  stomatitis  or  pharyngi- 
tis it  is  of  good  service.  It  is  also  useful  in  salivation  following  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury.  In  excessive  doses  it  may  prove  an  irritant 
poison. 

Formerly  it  was  given  in  oases  of  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood, 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  imparted  its  oxygen  to  the  blood. 
It  passes  through  the  system  and  is  eliminated  with  the  urine  unchanged. 

Dose* — 0.5  to  1  gram  (8  to  15  grains),. every  three  or  four  hours. 

Solution  for  Dispensing  Purposes. — Dissolve  fifty  grams  (1  ounce 
334  grains  avoirdupois)  of  the  potassium  chlorate  in  enough  boiling  dis- 
tilled water  to  make  the  finished  solution  measure  one  liter  (or  very 
nearly  34  fluidounces).    Filter. 

Each  cubio  centimeter  of  the  solution  contains  0.05  gram  (5  centi- 
grams) of  the  salt ;  twenty-one  minims  contains  one  grain. 

POTASSII  CHLORATIS  TROCHISCI;  U.  S. 

Tboches  of  Chlobats  of  Potassium. 

Mix  by  trituration  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  grams  (1,900  grains) 
finely  powdered  sugar,  6.50  grams  (100  grains)  powdered  tragacanth, 
and  0.65  gram  (10  grains)  spirit  of  lemon.  Then  put  the  powder  on  a 
sheet  of  clean  paper  and  mix  with  it,  by  means  of  a  horn  spatula,  32.50 
grams  (500  grains)  finely  powdered  chlorate  of  potassium,  "  being  care- 
ful to  avoid  trituration  and  pressure,  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  ignit- 
ing or  exploding."  Then  put  the  mixed  powder  back  in  the  mortar,  add 
enough  water,  and  form  a  macs.     Divide  it  into  one  hundred  troches. 

Potassii  Obromas. 

Chbomatb  of  Potassium. 

A  lemon-yellow  salt,  in  small  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water.  Re* 
action  alkaline.  Prepared  by  adding  potassium  carbonate  to  a  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate  as  long  as  it  causes  effervescence. 

Not  used  in  medicine.  Employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  bichro« 
mate  of  potassium. 
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Potastril  Oitras ;  IT.  & 

Cffratb  of  Potassium. 
Pot<i88um8  Citraa — Potassvum  Citrate. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pbarmacopoeia,  page  265. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Refrigerant^  diuretio,  and  diaphoretic.  Also 
used  as  an  alkaline  to  affect  the  constitution.  Best  given  in  the  form 
of  the  solution. 

Dose* — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 

LIQUOR  POTASSII  CITEATIS ;  U.  S. 

Solution  of  Citbatb  of  Potassiuk. 

Solutio  JPotasaici  Citratis — Solution  of  Potxxsnum  Citrate. 

Dissolve  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  citric  acid  in  four  hundred  grams 
(13|-  fluidounces)  of  distilled  water.  Filter  the  solution  and  add  enough 
distilled  water  through  the  filter  to  make  the  total  filtrate  weigh  fivd 
hundred  grams  (17  ounces  280  grains). 

Dissolve  eighty  grams  (2f  ounces)  bicarbonate  of  potassium  also  in 
four  hundred  grams  distilled  water,  filter,  and  make  up  the  weight  by 
the  addition  of  water  through  the  filter  to  five  hundred  grams.  Mix  the 
two  liquids,  and  when  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  has  ceased,  put 
the  preparation  in  a  bottle  and  cork  well.  Must  be  freshly  made  when 
wanted  for  use. 

It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.059  and  contains  about  nine  per  cent, 
of  potassium,  citrate,  together  with  a  little  free  citric  acid  and  some  car- 
bonic acid  held  in  solution. 

The  freshly  mixed  and  effervescing  solution  also  relieves  nausea  and 
vomitinffy  on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  liberated. 

Dose. — ^Thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  of  the  solution,  pre- 
ferably given  by  mixing  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (}  fluidounce)  of  each 
of  the  two  solutions  and  drinking  while  effervescing. 

POTASSII  CITRATIS  MISTURA ;  U.  S. 

MixTUBE  OF  Potassium  Gitratb. 

Neutral  Mixture. 

Add  bicarbonate  of  potassium  in  clear  crystals  gradually  to  fresh 
lemon-juice  until  the  liquid  becomes  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  Must  be 
freshly  made  whenever  wanted  for  use. 

Fresh  lemon-juice  contains  about  seven  per  cent,  citric  acid,  and  it 
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requires  about  three  grams  (46  grains)  of  the  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of 
potassium  to  neutralize  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  of  the 
juice.  •  It  is  best,  however,  to  add  until  saturation  is  effected. 

Used  like  the  last. 

D086a — About  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce),  diluted. 


Potassii  Cyamidum ;  U.  S. 

Cyanibb  of  Potassium. 

Pot€usicum  Cyanidum — PotOMtum  Cyanide;  CyankcUium^  O.  and  Sw.; 
Cycuiure  depotaa&ium^  F.;   Cianuro  potcmco,  Sp. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  266. 
Must  be  quite  white  and  dry.     Being  deliquescent  it  must  be  kept 
in  tightly  corked  bottles. 

Medicinal  UseSa — Similar  to  those  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  this 
remedy  is  seldom  used  internally.  It  is  extremely  poisonous.  It  is 
much  used  in  photography  and  in  cleaning  silver-ware,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  its  use,  as  it  may  be  absorbed  through  the  skin  and 
produce  its  toxic  effects. 

Dose. — 0.008  gram  (^  grain )>  dissolved  in  water.  The  hydrocyanic 
acid  may  be  liberated  by  dispensing  in  a  solution  containing  syrup  of 
citric  acid. 

Potassli  et  Sodii  Tartras;  U.  8. 

Tabtbats  of  Potassium  and  Sodium. 

PotasneO'Sodicus  Tartraa — Potassium-Sodium  Tartrate;  Natro-kali 
Tartaricumy  Sal  Seignetti — Seignettesahy  G. ;  Set  de  SeigneUe^  F. ; 
Tartrato  sodico  potasicoy  Sp. ;  Vinsyradt  natron-kali,  Sw. ;  BocfieUe 
SjU. 

Description  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  266. 
Very  generally  used.     It  was  discovered  by  Pierre  Seignette,  an 
apothecary  in  Rochelle,  France,  and  is  called  Seignette  salt  in  Germany 
'  and  France,  and  Rochelle  salt  in  England  and  America. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Pleasant  refrigerant  laxative  ;  usetnl  in  fevers, 
etc. 

DosSt — Eight  to  thirty  grams  (^  to  1  ounce),  in  solution  flavored 
according  to  tastet 
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PotassU  Ferrioyanidum. 

FSSBICYANIDS   OF  POTASSIITM. 

Potassicttm  Mrrict/anidum — Potassium  ^Fkrricyanidey  Bed  I^russicUe 

of  PotasK 

Red  transparent  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  four  times  their  weight 
of  water  and  having  a  saline,  slightly  astringent  taste. 

Used  as  a  reagent.  See  the  Pharmaoopcaia,  page  391.  Also  used 
in  the  arts  for  dyeing,  photography,  etc. 


Potassii  Ferpoosramiduin ;  U.  &• 

FSBSOCYANIDB   OF   FOTASSIUM. 

Potassicum  Phrrocyanidum — Potassium  Perrocyanide,  YeUow  Pntssiate 

of  Potash. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  267.  Clean 
crystals,  free  from  powder  and  not  discolored. 

Not  now  used  medicinally.  Has  been  given  in  doses  of  0.5  to  1 
gram  (8  to  15  grains)  as  an  astringent  and  anodyne. 


Potassii  Hypophosphis ;  U.  S. 

Hypophosphite  of  Potassium. 
Potassicus  HypopJiosphis — Potassium  Hypophosphite. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopooia,  page  267. 
Very  deliquescent,  and  must,  therefore,  be  kept  in  tightly  corked 
bottles,  the  corks  to  be  dipped  in  paraffin. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Same  as  of  other  hypophosphites.  Supposed 
to  be  beneficial  in  cases  of  nervous  debility  in  which  phosphorus  might 
prove  useful. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains),  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
generally  in  the  form  of  syrup  or  in  combination  with  other  hypophos- 
phites.  < 
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Potassll  Zodidnm;  U.S. 

lODiDB  OF  Potassium. 

Potassicum  lodidum — Potassium  Iodide;  Kcdium  JodcOumy  Jodkaii- 
urn,  6.  and  Sw. ;  lodure  de  potassium^  F. ;  loduro  potasico^  Sp. ; 
Iodide  of  Potash. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  268. 

Must  be  neutral ;  an  alkaline  reaction  denotes  the  presence  of  potas- 
sium carbonate,  which  is  frequently  added  to  make  the  product  white. 
Free  iodine  makes  the  crystals  yellowish. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Those  of  Iodine,  which  see.  Iodine  is  generally 
administered  in  the  form  of  this  salt.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  useful  in 
secondary  and  tertiary  stages  of  syphilis;  in  glandular  enlargements 
and  tumors  y  and  in  lead-  and  mercury-poisoning  to  promote  the  elimi* 
nation  of  the  poison. 

If  given  for  a  long  time,  its  use  may  give  rise  to  a  condition  called 
iodismy  characterized  by  general  debility  and  fever,  pain  over  the  brows, 
coryza,  and  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  which  occasionally  becomes  very 
severe,  resembling,  and  sometimes  mistaken  for,  syphilitic  eruption. 

Also  used  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment  in  glandular  swellings^ 
syphilitic  and  non-syphilitic. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  1  gram  (2  to.  15  grains),  two  or  three  times  a  day  ; 
fifteen  grams  (^  ounce),  or  more,  may  be  given  daily  to  syphilitic  pa- 
tients. 

Solution  for  Dispensing  Purposes. — Dissolve  two  hundred  grams  (7 
ounces  24  grains  avoirdupois)  iodide  of  potassium  in  enough  distilled 
water  to  m^ke  the  finished  solution  measure  two  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters (6f  U.  S.  fluidounces).     Filter. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  contains  one  gram  of  the  salt; 
one  hundred  and  five  minims  xson tains  one  hundred  grains. 

POTASSII  lODIDI  UNQUENTUM;  U.  S. 
Ointment  op  Iodidk  op  Potassiitm. 

Dissolve  twelve  grams  (185  grains)  iodide  of  potassium  and  one  gram 
(15  grains)  hyposulphite  of  sodium  in  six  cubic  centimeters  (1^  flui- 
drachm)  boiling  water,  in  a  warm  mortar  ;  then  add  gradually,  during 
constant  trituration,  eighty-one  grams  (2  ounces  375  grains)  benzoinated 
lard. 

The  addition  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
52 
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preparation  from  turning  brown  from  liberated  iodine.  Petrolatum 
ought  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  benzoinated  lard  in  this  pre- 
paration. 

Potassli  Nitras ;  IT.  S. 

Nitrate  of  Potassium. 

Potasaicus  NUras — Potassium  Nitrate  ;  Kali  Nilruswny  NUaras  JSTalicuSj 
Nitrum — ScUpeteTy  KaUaalpetery  Salpetersaures  Kali,  G.;  AzoUUe  de 
potaesey  Nitrate  de  potasae,  Salpetre^  F. ;  Niirato  patasicoy  Nttro 
puro,  Sp.;  Salpeter,  Salpeterm/radt  J^o^,  Sw.;  Saltpetre,  Nitre,  Nir 
trate  of  Potash. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  268. 

The  granulated  purified  potassium  nitrate  (*'  crystalline  powder  ")  is 
the  best. 

Commercial  saltpetre  is  frequently  contaminatedand  even  adulterated 
with  sodium  chloride  ;  but  a  pure  salt  may  be  readily  obtained. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Refrigerant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic.  Some« 
times  employed  at  the  outs6t  ot/evers,  etc.  In  very  large  doses  it  may 
prove  poisonous,  and  if  too  long  continued  in  smaller  doses  it  deranges 
the  digestion  and  impoverishes  the  blood. 

The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  burning  paper,  which  has  been  satu^ 
rated  with  nitre,  is  beneficial  in  asthma. 

Dose  of  Nitre. — Fifteen  to  thirty  grams  (i  to  1  ounce)  daily,  in 
divided  doses,  largely  diluted. 

POTASSII  NITRATI8  CHARTA ;  U.  S. 
Papeb  of  Nitbats  of  Potassium. 

Nitre  Paper. 

Soak  pieces  of  white  filter*paper,  about  twenty  centimeters  (8  inches) 
square,  in  a  solution  of  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  nitrate  of  potassium  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  of  water. 
Suspend  the  saturated  paper  on  twine,  or  in  any  other  convenient  way, 
until  dry. 

Should  be  preserved  in  a  welUclosed  vessel 
•  This  preparation  is  new  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Used  for  inhalation,  one  piece  being  burnt  and  the  rapor  f rom  it 
inhaled.  This  vapor  contains  nitrous  oxide.  Especially  useful  in  some 
oases  of  asthmcL 
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Potassii  Permangpaiias }  XI .  S. 

Pebmanganatb  of  Potassium. 

Potassicua  Permangancia — Potassium  Permanganate;  Kali  Hyper* 
manganicum —  lTeberma;ngansaures  ITali,  G. ;  Permanganate  de 
pottMsey  F.;   O/vermanganeyradt  Kaiiy  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmaoopoeia,  page  269. 

Large  fine  crystals  should  be  preferred. 

Permanganate  of  potassium  must  not  be  triturated  or  even  mixed 
with  glycerin,  or  other  readily  oxidizable  Bubstances,  as  explosion  may 
result. 

Medicinal  Uses* — It  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  and  is  much  used 
in  solutions  containining  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  salt  as  a 
wash  for  gangrenoua^  phagcedenic^  cancerotMy  or  other  fbiU  ulcere,  or 
discharges.  It  is  also  used  as  a  gargle  in  diphtheriay  scarlaHna,  etc. 
It  has  also  been  given  internally,  but  with  doubtful  results. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.3  gram  (2  to  5  grains),  largely  dilated  with  water. 

Potasrti  Pboflphas. 

Phosphatb  of  Potassium. 
Potaeetcus  Phoephas^-'Potaasium  Phoephaie. 

A  white,  deliquescent,  amorphous  salt,  freely  soluble  in  water.  It 
has  a  saline  taste. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Supposed  to  exert  an  alterative  effect  inpA^At- 
Hs^  etc. 

Dose* — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains), 

Potassll  Sulphas ;  IJ.  S. 

SlTLPHATB   OF  PoTASSIUH. 

Potassicua  Sulphas — Potassium  Sulphate;  Kali  Sulphurieumy  Sulfas 

KaUcus, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  269. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Laxative  in  small  doses  ;  irritant  cathartic  in 
large  doses. 

Dose* — ^Tw6  to  fifteen  grams  (30  grains  to  ^  ounoe),  largely  dilated 
with  water. 
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Potassil  Sulphis ;  U.  S. 

'  Sulphite  op  Potassium. 

■ 

Potaesicua  SulphU — Potassium  Sulphite. 

Description  and  Tests.— See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  270. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Soinetiines,  though  rarely,  employed  as  an  anti- 
septio  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains),  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

Potassii  Tartras ;  IT.  S. 

Tabtbate  of  Potassium. 

Potassicus  Tartras — Potassium  Tartrate;  Kali  Tartaricum,  Tartarus 

soluMlis. 

Description  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  270. 
Medicinal  Uses. — Diuretic  in  small,  laxative  in  large  doses.     Oc- 
casionally combined  with  senna. 

Dose. — Ten  to  thirty  grams  (150  grains  to  1  ounce). 

Potiones* 

Potions. 

Potions  or  draughts  are  aqueous  solutions  of  salts,  flavored  or  sweet- 
ened, or  not.  Sometimes  infusions  and  mixtures  are  called  potions. 
They  are  draughts  taken  in  doses  exceeding  a  tablespoon ful. 

«  • 

Prlnos ;  U.  S. 

Pbinos. 
Prinos  Cortex — Black  Alder, 

Origin. — Prinos  verticiUatuSy  Linn6  (Aqui/oliaceoB). 

Habitat. — The  United  States  and  Canada. 

Part  used.— The  bark. 

Description. — $ee  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  271. 

Constituents. — Resin,  an4  some  bitter  principle  not  yet  fully  ex- 
amined. 

Medicinal  Uses. — An  astringent  bitter  tonic,  of  occasional  use  in 
fevers,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  as  in  diarrhoea^  etc. 

Dose.— Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  best  given  in  the  form 
of  a  FLUID  BXTBACT  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 
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Propylamlna, 

PSOPYLAMINS, 

A  colorless  inflammable  liquid  of  high  refractive  power.    It  is  not 
used  in  medicine.     The  ^'  propylamine "  met  with  in  the  trade  is  an 
aqueous  solution  of  trimethylamine  or  hjdroohlorate  of  trimethjlamine' 
(see  Trimethylamina). 

Pnuiiim;n.S. 

Pbunb. 

Pruni  Fructua, 

Origin- — Prunus  domestical  Linn6  {RoBCicecB), 
Habitat* — Cultivated  in  all  temperate  climates. 

Part  used. — The  fruit. 

Description- — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  271. 
French  prunes  are  the  best.     Must  be  large,  plump,  sound,  and  not 
too  dry. 

Constituents. — Sugar,  malic  acid,  etc. 
Used  as  a  laxative  food. 

♦. 

Pnuius  Vlrgtuiana ;  U«  S. 

Wild  Chebby. 

Pruni  VirginiancB  Cortex —  Wild  Cherry  Barh 

Origin. — Prunua  aerotina^  Ehrhart  {Bosacecs), 

Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  used. — The  inner  bark  collected  in  the  autumn  from  the 
branches  of  young,  sound  trees. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoaia,  page  !^71. 

Must  be  collected  from  n^edium  large  branches.  The  bark  from  the 
small  branches,  as  well  as  cork-covered  old  bark,  must  be  rejected  as  in- 
ferior. Should  be  at  least  two  millimeters  {-fg  inch)  thick,  and  at  the 
same  time  free  from  any  corky  outef  bark. 

Constituents. — Tannin,  amygdaliu,  emulsin,  some  resin,  and  a  bit- 
ter principle.  When  macerated  with  water  it  yields  hydrocyanic  acid, 
generated  by  the  reaction  of  the  amygdalin  and  emulsin  in  the  presence, 
of  water,  oil  of  bitter  almonds  being  simultaneously  formed. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Bitter  tonic  and  stomachic,  with  slight  sedative 
effect.     Used  in  dyspyma^  painful  gastric  derangements^  coughs,  eta 

Dose. — ^Two  to  four  grams  (80  to  60  grains)  in  powder. 
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PRUNI  VIRGINIAN-^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  TT.  S. 

Fluid  Extslact  of  Wild  Ghebbt. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces)^  mix  eighty«five  grams  (3  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  glycerin 
with  one  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (6  ounces)  of  water.  Moisten  five 
hundred  grams  (17}  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  wild  cherry  bark,  in  No.  20 
powder,  with  the  whole  of  the  mixture.  Pack  it  loosely  in  a  cylindri- 
cal percolator,  cover  it  well,  and  set  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  take  it  out  and  re-pack  it  tightly  in  the  percolator.  Now  perco- 
late with  diluted  alcohol.  Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^ 
fluidounces)  oi  first  percolate.  Then  continue  the  percolation  and  col- 
lect six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (20  fluidounces)  of  second  percolate. 
Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  a  thin  syrup.  Meanwhile  continue 
the  percolation  to  exhaustion,  distil  off  the  alcohol  in  the  usual  way 
from  the  third  percolate^  and  evaporate  the  remainder  of  it  on  a  water- 
bath  to  a  thin  syrup.  Mix  the  syrupy  liquids  obtained  from  the  second 
and  third  percolates  and  evaporate  the  mixture  to  a  thin  extract.  Dis- 
solve this  extract  in  the  first  percolate^  and  finally  add  enough  diluted 
alcohol  to  make  the  total  product  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centime- 
ters (17  fluidounces). 

The  object  of  the  maceration  with  water  and  glycerin  is  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  reaction  of  the  amygdalin  and  emulsin 
in  the  bark  upon  each  other,  which  takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of 
water.  Glycerin  aids  in  keeping  the  dissolved  matters  in  permanent  so- 
lution in  the  finished  extract,  and  also  to  retain  better  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  volatile  oil  formed.  The  percolate  is  collected  in  three  por- 
tions, in  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  exposure  of  the  extract  to 
heat,  which  would  expel  the  volatile  constituents,  and  thus  render  the 
preparation  less  rich  in  its  most  important  constituents,  if  not  wholly 
worthless. 

A  fluid  extract  of  wild  cherry  made  with  water  alone,  or  with  water 
and  glycerin  (without  the  use  of  any  alcohol),  will  also  contain  the  hy- 
drocyanic acid  and  the  volatile  oil^if  the  drug  can  be  exhausted  and 
the  percolate  reduced  to  its  proper  bulk  without  a  damaging  exposure 
to  heat,  which  is  impossible  except  by  using  a  very  tall  and  narrow  per- 
colator, so  as  to  insure  that  the  menstruum  is  made  to  pass  through  as 
many  new  portions  of  the  drug  as  possible.  But  such  a  preparation 
would  not  represent  fully  and  properly  the  medicinal  properties  of  wild 
cherry  bark,  because  the  astringent  constituent  (tannin)  would  remain 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  marc.  The  addition  of  alcohol  is  necessary  to 
completely  exhaust  the  drug. 
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Fluid  extract  of  wild  cherry  is  a  dark  reddisb-brovn  preparation, 
having  a  strong  bitter-almond  odor,  and  a  pleasant,  somewhat  astringent 
taste.     It  is  the  best  preparation  of  wild  cherry  which  has  been  made. 

Dose- — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (80  to  60  minims). 

PRtJNI  VIRGINIANS  INFUSUM ;  U.  S. 
Infusion  op  Wild  Chebby. 

Moisten  thirty  grams  (1  avoidupois  ounce)  of  wild  cherry,  in  No.  40 
powder,  with  forty-five  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fiuidounce)  of  water,  and 
macerate  one  hour ;  then  pack  it  tightly  in  a  conical  glass  percolator 
and  percolate  with  water  until  the  percolate  weighs  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  grams  (or  measures  25  fluidounoes). 

This  preparation  contains  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  volatile  oil  similar 
to  that  of  bitter  almonds,  and  is  used  as  a  mild  tonic  and  cardiac  seda- 
tive, either  alone  or  as  a  menstruum  for  other  more  active  remedies,  in 
the  irritative  cough  of  consumptives,  hectic  fever ^  etc. 

D086« — Fifty  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (1^  to  3  fluidounces), 
three  or  four  times  a  da  v. 

PRUNI  YIRGINIANS  STRUPUS;  U.  S. 
Syrup  op  Wild  Chebby. 

Moisten  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100  grains)  wild 
cherry  bark,  in  No.  20  powder,  with  water,  and  macerate  it  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator and  percolate  with  water  until  three  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (12 
ounces  150  grains,  or  about  12  fluidounces)  percolate  has  been  received. 
In  this  dissolve  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces)  sugar  by  agitation,  using 
no  heat.     Then  add  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  330  grains)  glycerin.     Strain. 

This  formula  affords,  with  good  bark  and  proper  care,  a  very  fine 
product. 

Used  mainly  as  an  excipient  in  cough  mixtures. 

Do86« — About  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce). 

PRUNI  VIRGINIANS  VINUM. 
Wine  op  Wild  Chebby. 

Mix  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  fluid  extract  of  wild 
cherry  with  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces) 
sherry  wine.  Each  five  cubic  centimeters  (teaspoon ful)  represents  one 
gram  (15  grains)  of  wild  cherry. 

D08e« — ^Ten  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (3  to  8  fluidrachms). 
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PRTTNI  VIRGINIANS   VINUM  FERRATUM. 
Fkkbatbd  Wink  op  Wild  Cheebt. 

Dissolve  forty  grams  (1  ounoe  180  grains)  soluble  phosphate  of  iron 
in  one  hundred  cubio  centimetera  (3^  flujdounoes)  water  ;  add  phos- 
phoric acid  to  this  solution  until  the  precipitate  which  at  first  forms  has 
all  been  rediaaolved,  taking  care  to  stir  well,  and  to  add  no  more  phos- 
phoric acid  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a  clear,  light-brown- 
ish solution;  Then  add  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubio  Centimeters  (4 
fluidounces)  elixir  of  orange  and  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17' 
fiuidounoes  sherry  wine.  Next  add  one  hundred  cubio  centimeters  (3^ 
fiuidounces)  fluid  extract  of  wild  cherry  (made  with  equal  parts  glycerin 
and  water,  without  alcohol),  and  finally  soflScient  sherry  wine  to  make 
the  whole  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fiuidounces). 

A  bitter  chalybeate  tonio,  given  to  doseS  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls, 
three  times  a  day. 

Ptelea. 

Ptklka. 

FteletB  Cortex—  Waferaah  Bark,  Shmbby  7W- 

/oil  Bark,  Moplree  Bark. 

Origin. — Btekatri/oliata,Lina6{Rulace(B). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used. — The  bark  of  the  root. 

Description. — Irregular    fragments    of    a 
light-brown  color. 

Medicinal    Uses>— An    appetizing    tonic, 

occasionally  useful  during  e&nvakecence,  in  rfy»- 

pepsia,  etc. 

Pio.  ttl—WaferMh,  n»tnr»l         Dose.— 0.5  to  8  cubio  centimeters  (8  to  30 

"*^  minims),  best  given  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract.' 

FTELES  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Eztbact  op  Pthlea. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubio  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  Sl 
fiuidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menttruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fiuidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  liundred 
grams  (about  3^  fiuidounces)  of  water. 

Dose.— O.S  to  %  cubio  centimeters  (8  to  30  minima). 
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Pulsatilla  I  V.  a. 

Pulsatilla. 

PuhatiUcB  jHerbd. 

Origin. — Anemone pul$atillaf  and  Anemone  pratensis,  Linn6  ;  and 
Anemone  patenSy  var.  NuUaUianOy  Gray  {JRanunctUacece). 

Habitat. — ^The  two  first-named  plants  in  Europe  ;  the  third  in  the 
United  States. 

Part  U86d. — ^The  whole  plant,  oolleoted  soon  after  flowering. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  271. 

ConstrtuentSa — Contains  an  acrid  volatile  principle,  which  breaks 
up  into  anemonin  and  anemonic  acid. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Formerly  employed  in  Germany  as  an  alterative 
and  emmenagogue,  but  discarded  on  account  of  its  worthlessness.  We 
do  not  know  why  it  was  introduced  into  the  present  Pharmacopoeia, 
unless  on  account  of  a  supposed  beneficial  effect  in  amaurosis. 

In  large  doses  it  may  produce  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Dose. — Usually  stated  to  be  about  0.3  gram  (5  grains),  in  powder, 
although  the  extract  has  been  given  in  much  larger  doses. 

PULSATILLJE  EXTEAOTUM. 
ExTBACT  OF  Pulsatilla. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the '  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twen« 
tieth  part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.03  to  0.1  gram  (^  to  2  grains),  two  or  three  times  daily; 
may  be  cautiously  increased  to  0.33  gram  (5  grains). 

PULSATILLA  EXTEACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Pulsatilla, 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent— 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  6f  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  winter  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8j>  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water^ 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.3  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  5  minims)|  several  times  a: 
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Pulveres. 

P0WDBB& 

Simple  powders,  or  pow(]ered  drugs  and  chemicals,  are  frequently  of 
a  most  inferior,  quality,  and  are  sometimes  actually  offered  for  sale  at 
lower  prices  than  the  whole  drugs  of  barely  fair  quality.  Sometimes 
the  poorest  grades  of  drugs  are  used  for  making  powders,  because  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  drugs  after  powdering 
except  by  color,  odor,  and  taste,  which  are  good  guides  only  with  those 
who  are  unusually  familiar  with  the  subject.  In  other  cases  actual 
adulteration  is  resorted  to,  which  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  detect 
by  ordinary  means.  Such  adulteration's  may  consist  of  foreign  materials, 
the  presence  of  which  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope.  We  know, 
howeveri  of  cases  in  which  the  marc  left  in  the  percolator  after  the  drug 
was  exhausted  was  dried  and  sold  to  spice  mills,  to  be  mixed  with  a. 
small  proportion  t>f  fresh  drug  and  then  powdered  and  sold  as  a  cheaper 
grade  of  powdered  spice.  Such  adulteration  is  difficult  to  detect  with 
the  microscope,  as  the  adulterant  shows  the  histological  elements  of  the 
true  drug.  The  microscope  reveals  adulterations  in  powdered  drugs  to 
those  only  who  are  familiar  with  its  use,  and  who  therefore  will  not  be 
deceived  by  appearances.  Hence  the  pharmacist  should  always  suspect 
a  powdered  drug  offered  at  a  price  which  apparently  proves  that  a  good 
grade  of  the  drug  could  not  have  been  used  in  preparing  the  powder. 
It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  retail  pharmacists  cannot  prepare 
their  own  powdered  drugs;  but  such  is  the  fact,  for  the  machinery, 
fixtures,  and  apparatus  necessary  for  their  preparation  are  out  of  the 
question  in  connection  with  a  dispensing  pharmacist's  store  and  neces- 
sarily limited  laboratory. 

When  a  drug  is  to  be  powdered  it  is  generally  necessary  to  first  dry 
it  by  a  carefully  regulated  heat,  not  exceeding  65°  G.  (149^^  F.)  as  a  rule. 
The  whole  of  the  quantity  operated  upon  must  be  reduced  to  powder, 
nothing  remaining  except  inert  woody  fibre,  or  other  inert  portions ;  for 
the  powder  first  obtained  is  in  many  cases  a  very  different  one  from 
that  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  process.  Thus  if  the  drug  is  ground  or 
contused  until  a  portion  is  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  this  powder  then 
separated  by  sifting,  the  powder  then  obtained  may  be  very  far  from 
being  like  the  powder  made  afterward  from  the  remainder  of  the  drug. 
In  some  cases  the  powder  first  obtained  is  from  the  best  and  most  active 
portions  of  the  drug;  in  other  oases  the  exact  reverse.  Henoe  the 
whole  must  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  uniformly  mixed  after  the  pow- 
dering, is  finished,  .  „     ,  . 

Compound  powders  are  made  by  the  dispensing  pharmacist.    In 
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preparing  them  trituration  in  a  mortar  is  the  beat  method,  and  should 
be  always  employed  except  in  cases  where  the  substances  to  be  mixed 
are  such  as  cannot  be  triturated  together  without  danger  (as  chlorate 
of  potassium  with  oxidizable  substances).  To  mix  powders  on  a  slab 
with  the  spatula  is  a  very  crude  and  unsafe  method.  The  ingredients 
of  the  powder  are,  as  a  rule,  put  in  the  mortar  in  the  order  of  the 
respective  quantities  used  of  each,  commencing  with  those  of  which  the 
smallest  quantities  are  employed,  carefully  mixing  before  adding  each 
subsequent  ingredient* 

As  a  diluent  in  powders,  milk  sugar  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
substance,  because  of  its  hardness,  its  comparative  insolubility,  and  its 
density.  Ordinary  white  sugar  (cane  sugar)  is  too  readily  soluble,  and 
hence  may  be  frequently  dissolved  out  of  a  powder,  leaving  the  medica- 
ment in  the  spoon,  if  insoluble,  heavy,  and  of  very  small  bulk,  as  calomel. 

Physicians  who  frequently  prescribe  compound  powders  would  do 
well  to  use  some  bright-colored  vehicle,  as,  for  instance,  powdered  milk 
sugar  colored  with  a  minute  quantity  of  carmine.  The  pharmacist  would 
then  plainly  see  when  the  mixture  of  the  several  ingredients  is  completed, 
which  is  impossible  vrhen  all  the  ingredients  are  of  the  same  eolor,  as 
frequently  happens.  Mixtures  of  morphine  and  sugar,  calomel  and  bi- 
carbonate of  sodium,  etc.,  may  frequently  be  imperfectly  finished,  be- 
cause the  eye  cannot  determine  when  the  ingredients  are  really  inti- 
mately blended. 

Powders  containing  volatile  oils,  extracts,  camphor,  soluble  chemical 
salts,  or  any  other  volatile  or  hygroscopic  substances,  should  be  dis- 
pensed in  waxed  paper,  instead  of  in  ordinary  white  powder  paper. 

PiiItIs  Efrerresoens  Ck>mpo8itti8 ;  IT.  B. 

Compound  Effebvssciko  Powdejel 
SeidlUz  Powder. 

Mix  2.60  grams  (40  grains)  bicarbonate  of  sodium  and  7.75  grams 
(120  grains)  Rochelle  salt,  and  fold  the  mixture  in  a  blue  paper. 

Put  2.25  grams  (35  grains)  powdered  tartaric  acid  in  a  white  paper. 

The  above  quantities  are  for  one  seidlitz  powder.  The  proportions 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870),  and  are 
the  proper  proportions  to  be  used. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Each  of  the  two  powders  is  separately  dissolved 
in  a  quarter  of  a  tumbler  of  plain  or  sweetened  water,  and  then  the  con- 
tents of  one  glass  is  poured  into  the  other.  The  solution  is  to  be  taken 
during  effervescence. 

Useful  as  a  laxative,  especially  in  cases  of  gastric  or  intestinal  c2^ 
rangement  accompanied  by  nausea^  as  after  a  debauch,  etc. 
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Ptbbthbum. 

Pyrethri  Radix — Bdmische  Bertramtourzdy  6.;  Pyrithrty  SaUvairey  F. ; 

Pditrey  Sp.;  Hertramsrot^  Sw.;  PellUory. 

Origin. — Anacydus  Pyrethrum^  De  Candolle  {CompositoB), 
Habitat. — Northern  Africa. 

Part  used* — The  root. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  274  The  wild  pelli- 
tory  from  Africa  has  a  thin  bark  firmly  adhering  to  the  wood.  The 
fesin-ducts  are  numerously  scattered  through  both  bark  and  wood.  The 
odor  is  aromatic,  and  the  taste  pungent,  causing  a  copious  flow  of  saliva. 

The  German  pellitory  from  AfUicydiu  officinarumy  Hayne,  culti- 
vated near  Magdeburg  and  in  Saxony,  is  longer,  and  has  a  thicker  bark. 
Pellitory  is  liable  to  be  damaged  by  insects. 

Pybbthbuh  RosEUii. — The  ground  flower-heads  of  this  plant  fur- 
nishes the  so-called  Persian  insect  powder. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  and  acrid  resin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Stimulant  sialagogue,  useful  in  toothdchCy  neu- 
ralyiay  paralysis  of  the  tongue  or  constrictors  of  the  oesophagus. 

Dose. — One  to  four  grams  (15  to  60  grains),  to  be  chewed. 

PYEETHRT  TINCTDRA  ;.U.  S. 

TiNCTUBE   OP  PyBBTHEITM. 

Moisten  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  60  grains)  pyrethrum,  in  No.  40  pow- 
der, with  fifty-five  cubic  centimeters  (If  fluidounce)  alcohol ;  macerate 
twenty-four  hours  ;  then  pack  it  firmly  into  a  cylindrical  percolator  and 
percolate  with  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains, 
measuring  about  13  fluidounces)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Usei}  in  dilution  as  a  gargle. 

Pyrozsrliniiiii ;  U.  8. 

Ptboxtlin. 

PyroQsyloriy  CoUoxylon — Soluble  Chin- Cotton. 

Preparation. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  275.   It  is  improbable 
that  any  considerable  number  of  pharmacists  will  attempt  to  prepare 
gun-cotton,  as  it  is  a  most  troublesome  preparation  to  make. 
..     Gun-cotton  must  be  white,  light,  dry,  and  entirely  soluble  in  a  mix- 
ture of  one-fourth  alcohol  and  three-fourths  ether,  by  measure. 
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It  must  be  kept  loosely  placed  in  wide-mouthed  bottlec,  to  be  well 
closed  and  put  kwa;  in  a  oool  diy  plaoe,  away  from  auy  flame,  as  it  itf 
violeDtly  explosive.  Only  about  thirty  grams  (1  ouDoe)  should  be  !put 
in  eaob  bottle. 

Usfld  for  preparing  collodion. 


b|  IT.  S. 

Quassia. 
QuassuB  J,iffnum — Jamaica  Qwusia, 
Origidi — JHcnxna  exxelsa,  Liadley  (Simarubacece). 
Habitat.— West  Indies. 
Part  used. — The  wood. 

Description. — See  the  PharmaoopcBia,  page  275.     It  ooours  either 
rasped  or  in  shavings. 

The  quassia  used  in  Europe  Is  the  wood  of  Quaaria  amara,  Linn^  of 


Fio.  433.— Jamain  Qnania,  tnturem  Motion,  nugniflcd. 

the  same  natural  order  as  the  plant  which  yields  the  drug  used  in  this 
country.  The  wood  of  Quassia  amara  is  called  "  Surinam  Quassia,"  the 
shrub  from  which  it  ia  obtained  being  indigenous  to  Surinam.  It  re- 
sembles the  "  Jamaica  Quassia,"  which  is  the  kind  official  in  our  Pharma- 
copoeia.   The  two  kinds  are  quite  alike  medicinally. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  principle  called  gitaaiiin,  which  crystal- 
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liz«a  in  white  prisma  or  n«»dl«s,  and  ia  readily  soluble  In  alcohol  and  in 

hot  water.     Also  a  minute  qnantUy  volatile  oil. .   It  contains  no  tannin. 

Medicinal  Use** — A  ptue   bitter  tonie  appetiser  and  stomachic, 

useful  in  some  forms  of  dy^aeptia  and  (Qwpma.    Sometimes  used  in  the 


Fio.  4S8.— Juudes  Qninii,  UivoiUbI  Hotian,  wntoyd, 

form  of  weak  cold  infusion  made  by  allowing  water  to  stand  for  a  little 
while  in  cups  turned  out  of  quassia  wood. 
Xot  given  in  substance. 

QUASSL£  EXTRACTUM ;  U.  8. 

EXTBACT  OF  QtTABSU. 

Moisten  five  hundred  grams  (17}  aToirdnpois  ounces)  of  quassia,  in 
No.  20  powder,  with  two  hundred  grams  (6}  fluidounces)  cold  water. 
Pack  in  a  conical  percolator.  Percolate  with  cold  water  until  the  liquid 
which  passes  through  is  but  slightly  bitter.  Boil  down  to  three-fourths 
of  its  weight.  Strain,  Evaporate  to  a  pUular  consistence,  and  while 
it  is  still  warm  add  to  it  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  glyoerin. 

Brown,     yield  about  four  or  five  per  cent. 

Dose.— 0.05  to  0.15  gram  (1  to  3  grains). 

QUASSLE  EXTRACTUM   FLmDUM;U.S. 
FLrro  EzTBACT  OF  Quassia. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounoes),  use  five  hundred  grams  {or  its  oqaivalent— 17f  avolfdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  iu  No.  60  powder. 
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As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7^  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum*  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve,  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces)  of 
the  first  percolate.    Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Do86«— Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims), 
f. 

QUASSIA  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  of  Quassia. 

From  ten  grams  (about  -^  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make  five 
hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 
Do80* — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidrachms). 

QUASSIA  SPECIES  AMAILE. 

Bitter  Spsciss. 

£oecker*s  Bitter  Tonic  Tea. 

Mix  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  crushed  star  anise,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  rasped  quassia,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grams  cut  carduus  bened  ictus  (blessed  thistle). 

Used  to  prepare  a  '*  bitten  "  by  macerating  for  some  days  in  about 
a  liter  (34  fluidounces)  of  whiskey. 

Dose* — About  a  tablespoonfuL 

QUASSIA  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 
TiKCTUBB  OF  Quassia. 

Moisten  thirty  grams  (1.  ounce)  quassia,  in  No.  40  powder,  with 
thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  diluted  alcohol ;  macerate  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator  and  percolate  with 
diluted  aloohd  until  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces) 
tincture  has  been  obtained. 

This  preparation  is  over  fifty  per  cent,  stronger  than  that  of  the  for- 
mer PharmacopODia. 

Dote. — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms). 
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Querous  Alba ;  U.  S* 

White  Oak. 

^tiercM  Albas  Cortex —  White  Oak  Bark;  Mchenrincky  G. ;  Scarce  de 

cMne^  F.;  Mieina^  Sp.;  JSSsbark,  Sw. 

Origilia — Quercua  aJha^  Linn4  {CupuliferoB), 

Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  USeda — ^The  inner  bark  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Description* — See  the  Pharmabopoeia,  page  276.  TJsuallj  occurs 
coarsely  ground.  "  Black  oak  bark  '^  (from  quercus  tinctoria)  colors  the 
saliva  yellow,  which  the  official  oak  bark  does  not. 

Constituents. — ^A  peculiar  variety  of  tannin,  called  quercitannie 
acid.  Younger  bark  contains  more  tannin  than  the  old.  The  quantity 
found  is  from  six  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Astringent  ;  the  infusion  is  mainly  employed 
externally  as  an  injection  or  wash  in  leucorrhoeay  prolapse  of  the  tUents 
or  rectum,  etc. ;  or  as  a  gargle  and  mouth- wash  in  relaxed  wmda,  foUieur 
lar  pharyngitis,  i^nd  spongy  or  bleeding  gums. 

QUEUCUS  DECOCTUM. 

Decoction  of  Oak  Babk. 

From  thirty  grams  (or  about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  TJ.  S.  fluidounces). 
.  About  the  same  Btrength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose. — ^Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubi<^  centimeters  (12  to  IBfluidrachms), 
but  it  is  seldom  given  internally.  It  is  a  mpst  useful  and  popular  injec- 
tion in  leucorrh^jea,  etc. 

QUERCUS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Eztbagt  of  Oak  Bjlbr. 

• 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims),  or  in  dilu- 
tion for  external  use. 
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Qnillaia;  XT.  S. 

QUILLAIA. 

Soap  Tree  Bark. 

Origirii — QuiUaya  Saponaria^  Molina  {BosacecB). 

Habitat. — Chili  and  Pertu 

Part  used. — The  bark  deprived  of  the  epidermis. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  276.  Inodorous,  but 
very  irritating  to  the  mucous  surfaces,  producing  violent  sneezing  ; 
taste  quite  acrid. 

Constituents. — ^The  principal  constituent  is  saponin. 

Medicinal  Uses> — Stimulant,  diuretic,  alterative,  irritant,  deter- 
gent ;  also  as  a  sternutatory  in  cofyza. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  60  grains).  Best  given  in  fluid 
extract. 

QUILLAI^  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Qutllajx* 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent— 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohoL 

Dose> — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

QUILLAT^  TINCTURA. 

TnrcTUBB  of  Quillaia* 

Tincture  of  Soap  Bark. 

Make  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  tincture  from 
sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  ground  soap  bark,  using  diluted  alcohol  as  a 
menstruum. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  %^  fluidrachms). 

QUINAMZNE. 

Q^inam%a. 

An  alkaloid  found  in  red  cinchona  bark. 

White  anhydrous  crystals,  soluble  in  thirty-two  parts  ether  and  in 

one  hundred  parts  alcohol.    Very  soluble  in  boiling  ether.    Its  salts  in 
53 


aqueous  solution,  acidulated,  do  not  show  any  fluorescence.  With 
cbloriue-water  and  ammonia  they  give  no  green  color  nor  precipitate. 

Medicinal  Usas  resemble  those  of  quinine,  but  the  eSeots  ai«  un> 
certain. 

Dose. — 0.06  to  1.5  gram  (1  to  20  grains). 

Qninetmii. 

QuiNKTUH. 

This  is  a  mixture  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  oinchoDa,  obt&ined  by  ex- 
hausting red  cinchona  with  acidulated  water,  and  precipitating  with 
soda.  It  was  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  DeVrij,  and  Is  in  India  known 
under  the  name  of  "  Febrifuge." 

Qnlnlolna. 

QriNICINB. 

Quinicia. 

When  quinine  or  qninidine  is  fused  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  it  is 
converted  into  an  amorphous  alkaloid  called  quinicine,  which  has  the 
same  composition  apparently  as  the  alkaloid  from  which  it  was  derived. 

Medicinal  Uses> — Similar  to  those  of  quinine,  but  weaker  and  un> 
certain. 

Dose.— 0.05  to  1.5  gram  (1  to  20  grains). 

Qnlnldinte  Snlpbas  i  IT.  S. 

SUUHATS  OF  QunnDHTE. 
Sulphate  of  Quinidia. 
OrigiHt  Description,  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page 
276.     Quinidine  sulphate  is  probably  fully  equal  to  quinine  sulphate  as 
an  antiperiodio. 

Dose. — The  same  as  of  quinine. 

Qninlna;  U.  S. 

QviSISTL 

Quinia. 

The  most  important  alkaloid  contained  in  cinchona.  The  alkaloid 
contained  in  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  It  is  usually  obtained  by  precip- 
itating a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  water  of  ammonia. 

Descri|Ttion  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmaoopoia,  pag*  377. 
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Medicinal  Uses* — Same  as  of  cinchona.  The  alkaloid  is  used 
mainly  for  making  other  preparations  It  is  seldom  given  internally 
except  in  the  form  of  one  of  its  salts. 

When  given  for  any  length  of  time,  or  in  full  doses,  the  salts  of  qui- 
nine are  apt  to  produce  a  condition  of  '^  oinchonism/'  characterized  by 
symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  fulness  about  the  head,  ringing 
in  the  ears,  and  occasionally  slight  deafness,  and  after  excessive  doses, 
staggering,  blindness,  nausea,  etc.  These  effects  are  usually  only  tem- 
porary, but  are  said  to  have  resulted  in  permanent  injury  after  long*con- 
tinued  abuse  of  quinine. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.5  gram  (1  to  8  grains)  or  more. 

QUININE  OLEATUK 
Olbatb  of  Quininb. 

A  solution  of  one  part  alkaloidal  quinine  in  three  parts  oleic  acid, 
effected  by  simply  triturating  them  together. 

Uses* — It  has  been  recommended  for  hypodermic  injection,  and  for 
external  Application ;  but  has  not  met  with  the  approval  of  physicians. 

QXTININ-^  SOLUTIO  SPIRITUOSA. 
Alcoholic  Solution  op  Quinine. 

Dissolve  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  quinine  (the  pure 
alkaloid)  in  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  {SO^  fluidounces)  alcohol. 
Then  add  sufficient  alcohol  to  make  the  whole  measure  one  liter  (34 
fluidounces). 

Used  in  making  elixirs. 

Qniniim  Arsenlas. 

Abssniatb  of  Quininb. 

An  insoluble  white  powder.'  It  contains  about  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent,  arsenious  acid,  and  about  seventy-five  per  cent.*quinine. 

ModicinaJ  Uses* — Antiperiodic  in  chronic  malarial  affections.  The 
effect  is  mainly  due  to  the  arsenic. 

Dose.— 0.008  to  0.03  gram  (i  to  ^  grain). 

QnlnlneD  Btonlplias;  U.  8. 

BiSULPHATB   OF   QuiNINB. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  277  and 
278. 

Medicinal  Uses  and  Dose. — Same  as  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 


QnlniiuB  Oarbolas. 

QunnNx  Casbou.tb. 

DiBBolre  six  grama  (93  gr&iDs}  o&rbolio  acid  in  thirty-seven  cubic 
oentimeters  (1^  fluidount^)  alcohol;  then  add  ten  grains  (151  grains) 
quinine  (alkaloid)  and  dissolve  all  by  tbe  aid  of  gentle  beat.  Filter. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness. 

The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  four  hun- 
dred parts  of  water  and  in  eighty  parts  of  alcohoL 

Ooi6< — Five  centigrams  (about  1  grain). 

Qnlnlnaa  Hydrobpomas ;  V.  8. 

Htdbobboha^tb  of  QtjaoNS. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmaoopceia,  page  378. 

Medicinal  Uses  and  Dose. — Same  as  of  the  other  salts  of  qui- 
nine. On  account  of  its  solubility  it  is  a  good  form  for  administering 
quinine  hypodermically. 

QnlnlntB  Bydroohloras  i  U.  S. 

QmNtNB  Htdbocblobatb. 
Mvriate  of  Quinine. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmaeopceia,  pages  378,  279. 
Being  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  (three  times  its  own  weight)  and 
also  much  more  readily  soluble  in  water  than  quinine  sulphate,  the  hy- 
drochlorate  of  quinine  ought  to  be  used  in  preference  to  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  ail  cases. 

Medicinai- Uses  and  Dose. — Same  aa  of  other  salts  of  quinine. 
Has  been  used  hypodermioally. 

QUININE  HTBROCHLORATIS  PILtn^^. 

Pnxs  OF  Htdbochlobats  os  Qutnikx. 

Pills  of  faydrochlorate  of  quinine  may  be  made  with  glycerin  aa  the 
only  «xcipient.  They  are  beautifully  white  (provided,  of  courae,  the 
hands  and  tools  of  the  operator  are  perfectly  clean),  permanently  soft, 
and  readily  soluble. 
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Quinina  Hydrootaloras  Carbamidata. 

QunaNS  Gabbakuds  Hydboghlobats. 

In  white  powder  or  in  crystals,  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  compound  of  hjdrocblorate  of  quinine  and  urea,  and 
contains  sixty-nine  per  cent,  quinine. 

Medicinal  Uaes. — Perhaps  the  most  soluble  and  least  irritating  of 
all  quinine  salts  for  sub^taneous  injection. 

Dose  for  subcutaneous  injection,  0.3  to  0.6  gram  (5  to  8  grains). 

Qwlnlnm  Hsrpophosphis. 

Hypophosphite  op  Quinine. 

Prepared  by  double  decomposition  between  calcium  hypophosphite 
and  quinine  sulphate.  li  is  in  white,  needle-shaped  crystals,  adhering 
in  groups,  inodorous,  bitter,  soluble  in  twenty-five  parts  cold  and  in  1.2 
part  boiling  water,  and  in  nine  parts  alcohol 

D086> — ^Ten  centigrams  (1|  grain). 

QiiininaD  Pbospbas. 

Phosphate  of  Quinine. 

Obtained  in  silky  white  crystals  by  dissolving  the  alkaloid  quinine  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  evaporating  to  crystallization.  This  is  neutral 
phosphate.     Soluble  in  water. 

A  basic  phosphate  of  quinine  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  sodium. 
Very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Medicinal  Uses  and  Dose* — Same  as  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Qnlninn  Salloylas. 

Salictylatb  of  Quinine. 

Prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  quinine  and  salicylic  acid  in  ether, 
and  collecting  and  drying  the  precipitate  formed.  It  is  a  white  amor- 
phous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Dose. — ^Ten  to  one  hundred  centigrams  (2  to  16  grains). 
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Hulniim  Snlpbas ;  U.  S. 

SULPHATB  OF  QuiNINB, 

• 

Chifkmwnfh  BvAfuHcum^  Quinicus  Sulphas — Schwefdscsures  Chining  G. ; 
Sulfate  de  quinine^  F.;  Su^fato  QuinioOf  SulftUo  de  quinifuij  Sp.; 
Sva/velsf/rad  £ininy  KinasaUy  S  w. ;  SulphcOe  of  Quinic^  XHsvlphate 
of  Quinia. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmfcopoBiay  pages  279, 280. 

To  completely  mask  the  taste  of  quinine  sulphate  give  the  medicine 
in  fresh  sweet  milk.  One  gram  (15  grains)  sulphate  of  quinine  can  be 
taken  in  a  cupful  of  rich  milk  without  tasting  its  bitterness,  especially 
if  the  quinine  be  stirred  in  quickly  and  the  dose  taken  before  much  of 
the  salt  dissolves  in  the  milk.  One  pint  of  milk  will  conceal  the  bitter 
taste  of  fifteen  grains  quinine  sulphate  even  if  dissolved.  Fluid  extract 
of  liquorice  root  is  also  very  effective  in  maskiqg  the  taste  of  quinine. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  when  fluid  extract  of  liquorice 
root  is  used  for  this  purpose  no  acid  must  be  added,  as  that  not  only 
brings  out  the  bitterness  of  the  quinine  more  strongly,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  precipitates  the  glycyrrhizin  from  the  fluid  extract,  thus  destroying 
its  power  to  conceal  the  bitterness  of  the  medicine.  The  sulphate  of 
quinine  must  be  simply  suspended  undissolved  in  the  mixture,  which 
requires  to  be  shaken  before  being  taken. 

One  grain  sulphate  of  quinine  is  generally  considered  equivalent  in 
antiperiodic  effects  to  forty  grains  good  calisaya  bark. 

Medicinal  Uses> — Quinine  exerts  the  tonic  and  antiperiodic  effects 
of  cinchona.  It  is  the  most  frequently  employed  salt  of  quinine  and  the 
most  reliable  antiperiodic  remedy  we  possess.  As  a  tonic  it  is  inferior 
to  cinchona  itself,  as  it  is  apt  to  derange  the-  digestive  functions  if  ad- 
ministered for  any  length  of  time. 

Quinine  possesses  strong  antiseptic  properties,  and  is  therefore  useful 
in  many  of  the  septic  diseases,  as  diplUherta^  sedrlalinay  erysipelaSj  etc. 
It  is  also  much  used  as  an  antipyretic  to  reduce  the  temperature  in 
febrile  conditions,  but  it  is  always  safe  to  tsombine  its  use  with  other 
antipyretic  measures,  as  cold  baths,  etc. 

It  is  not  an  oxytocic. 

Dose. — 0.06  to  2  grams  (1  to  30  grains)  or  more,  in  single  or  divided 
doses,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Solution  for  Dispensing  Purposes. — Dissolve  thirty  grams  (1  ounce 
25^  grains  avoirdupois)  of  quinine  sulphate,  with  the  aid  of  twenty-five 
grams  (f  fluidounce)  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in  enough  distilled  water  to 
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make  the  finished  solution  measure  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubio  cen- 
timeters (4  fluidounces).     Filter. 

The  diluted  sulphuric  acid  should  be  added  last.  Each  cubio  centi- 
meter of  the  solution  contains  one-fourth  gram  (25  centigrams)  of  the 
quinine  sulphate ;  one  hundred  and  five  minims  contain  twenty-five 
grains. 

QUININE  SULPHATIS  PILUL.E. 

Sulphate  of  Quininb  Pills. 

Glycerin  is  the  only  excipient  required  to  make  handsome,  white, 
and  permanently  soft  pills  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  When,  however,  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  (either  in  the  form  of  diluted  or  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid)  is  preferred  or  ordered,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  add 
also  other  excipients  to  prevent  the  pills  from  becoming  too  hard  and 
from  crumbling.  About  twelve  drops  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  is  suffi- 
cient for  twenty  grains  quinine  sulphate.  The  addition  of  minute  quan- 
tities of  powdered  tragacanth  and  glycerin  will  make  the  mass  plastic. 

QiiininaD  Tannas. 

Taitntate  op  Quininb. 

A  yellowish  amorphous  powder.  It  is  bitter,  somewhat  astringent, 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  and  melts  at  the  boiling-point 
of  water. 

Medicinal  Uses  and  DosSa — Same  as  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  but 
on  account  of  its  comparative  insolubility  it  is  less  reliable  in  its  action. 

QUININE  TINCTURA  COMPOSITA;  Wabbubg. 

Wabbubg's  Tinctube. 

Mix  one  hundred  g^ams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  angelica  root,  eighty 
grams  (2  ounces  360  grains)  gentian,  eighty  grams  cubeb,  eighty  grams 
rhubarb,  eighty  grams  fennel,  eighty  grams  elecampane,  forty  grams  (1 
ounce  180  grains)  Spanish  saffron,  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains) 
aromatic  powder,  twenty  grams  (308  grains)  myrrh,  and  twenty  grams 
white  agaric,  all  in  moderately  fine  powder.  Mbisten  the  mixed  pow- 
ders with  five  hundred  eubic  centimeters  (17  fiuidounces)  diluted  alcohol, 
and  macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator  and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  (13f  pints)  of  percolate  has  been  obtained*  In 
jthis  dissolve  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains)  sulphate  of  quinine 
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by  gently  wanniDg  the  mixture.  Then  add  one  thousand  cubic  centi* 
meters  (34  fluidounces)  spirit  of  camphor  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (5^  pints)  tincture  of  aloes  (U.  S.  P.,  1880). 

Warburg's  tincture  is  a  celebrated  and  much-used  antiperiodic, 
which  is  stated  to  be  decidedly  more  effective  in  the  cure  of  severe  types 
of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  than  any  other  quinine  mixture  or 
quinine  itself  in  proportionately  equal  doses. 

The  original  formula  for  the  preparation  is,  however,  so  absurd  as  to 
throw  ridicule  upon  the  remedy,  notwithstanding  its  well-established 
efficacy.  It  is  never  made  by  the  original  formula.  The  Warburg's 
tincture  now  used  is  prepared  by  simplified  formulae  which  differ  more 
or  less  from  each  other,  but  certainly  do  not  include  the  ^'  bellies  of 
scinks"  and  four  or  five  dozen  other  curious  things  prescribed  in  the 
original,  but  which  apparently  in  most  cases  furnish  preparations  as 
effective  as  Warburg's  tincture  is  reported  to  have  been. 

The  formula  given  above  is  a  fair  and  rational  simplification  of  the 
original,  and  yields  a  product  as  satisfactory  in  all  respects  as  any. 

Dose. — This  tincture  enjoys  great  reputation  as  an  antiperiodio 
remedy.  Its  use  is  preceded  by  a  brisk  purgative,  and  then  fifteen 
cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  is  given  undiluted,  and  this  dose  is  re- 
peated in  three  or  four  hours.  It  is  said  that  this  treatment  usually 
suffices  to  arrest  even  very  severe  attacks  of  malarial  fevers. 

Qnininn  Valeriaaas ;  IT.  8« 

YAUEBIAlffATlfi   OF   QuiNINS. 

Description  and  Tests* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  280. 
Medicinal  Uses. — ^This  salt  combines  the  nervine  properties  of 
valerian  with  the  antiperiodio  and  tonic  effects  of  quinine. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.2  gram  (1  to  3  grains). 

Reslna;  IT.  S. 

RssiN. 

JHni  jResinay  Colophonium — Geigmharz^  G. ;.  Ccloptume^  F. ;  CoUh 
fonioy  Brea  secUy  Fez  Oriega^  Sp. ;  Sartz,  ITokphonium^  Sw. ; 
Hosifiy  Colophony, 

Description.~See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  280.  Should  be  quite 
light  colored,  clear,  and  transparent,  and  free  from  bark,  sand,  dirt,  and 
other  admixtures. 

'^  Resin,"  or  colophony,  is  the  residue  left  after  distilling  the  volatile 
oil  (oil  of  turpentine)  from  the  turpentine  (the  oleo-resin  exuding  from 
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pine  trees),  when  no  water  is  added  before  the  distillation.  If  water  is 
added  the  residue  will  not  be  the  official  clear  resin,  but  ^'  white  rosin," 
which  is  pale  yellowish  and  opaque  from  retained  water. 

Comp08ition> — Consists  of  anhjdrid  of  abietic  acid. 

Used  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters  and  ointments. 

RESINS  CERATUM ;  U.  S. 

Resin  Cbbatb. 

JScisUicon  Ointment, 

Melt  together,  at  a  moderate  heat,  one  hundred  grams  (3^  ounces) 
resin,  forty-five  grams  (1^  ounce)  yellow  wax,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  grams  (5  ounces)  lard  ;  strain  through  muslin,  and  let  cool  wUhoiU 
stirring. 

To  obtain  a  uniform  cerate  it  should  not  be  stirred  while  cooling. 

The  new  preparation  contains  less  lard  than  that  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  1870,  and  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old. 

Basilicon  ointment  is  one  of  the  most  popular  ointments  for  stimu- 
lating indolent  ulcerating  surfaces,  promoting  suppuration,  granulation, 
and  cicatrization. 

RESINS  CERATUM  COMPOSITUM;  Phab.,  1870. 
Compound  Hesin  Oerate^  Deshkr^s  Salve, 

Melt  together  three  hundred  and  forty  grams  (12  ounces)  resin,  three 
hundred  and  forty  grams  suet,  three  hundred  and  forty  grams  yellow 
wax,  one  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (6  ounces)  crude  American  tur- 
pentine (thick),  and  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces)  linseed  oil ;  strain 
through  muslin,  and  stir  until  cool. 

Not  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia. 

Somewhat  more  stimulating  than  basilicon  ointment. 

RESINS  EMPLASTRUM;  U.  S. 

Rbsin  Plastbb. 

Adhesive  Flaster. 

Melt  togetlier  forty-five  grams  (I-}-  ounce)  yellow  wax,  six  hundred 
grams  (20  ounces)  lead  plaster,  and  one  hundred  and  five  grams  (3^ 
ounces)  resin,  and  mix  them  thoroughly. 

Should  be  spread  before  being  allowed  to  cool. 

This  is  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  preparation  of  1870  as  to 
consistence  and  adhesiveness.     The  old  preparation  consisted  of  one 
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ounce  resin  to  six  ounces  lead  plaster.  The  new  plaster  is  better  for 
spreading.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  put  it  up  in  rolls,  because  in  cool- 
ing the  wax  is  very  liable  to  separate  ia  little  lumps.  If  re-melted  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  it,  it  must  be  well  stirred. 

niiM.mw<  Catluu*tiol  Fmctos. 

BUCKTBOBN   BeRBIBS. 

Origin* — Bhamnua  catharticus,  hiaa^  (Shamnacea). 

Habitat* — Europe  and  America. 
Description  . — Purplish-black, 

#  wrinkled,   globular,   about    the    size  of 

small    peaa,  and   containing   four  dark- 
brown  seeds.     Odor  faint ;  taste  bitter, 
acrid. 
__         -eeraih.  ConttituentS.— Theactiveprinciple 

is  amorphous    rhamnocatftartin,    ^rhich 
has  been  obtained  as  a  brittle  yellowish 

Pi<M.  43i.-44o.— Bookthom  Berrut.  Medicinal  Uses.. —  Brisk  hydra- 
Ati,S':Sj^':'S&^  gog".  purgative,  m.i„ly  .n>plo,,d  i» 
enUrged,  wid  truuvens  KotioL  combination  With  other  cathartics. 

Do8e> — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  best  given  in  tbe  form 
of  fluid  extract. 

EHAMNI   CATHARTICI   FUUCTUS  ESTEAOTUM 
FLUID0M. 
Fluid  Extka.ct  of  Bcckthobn  Bebbies. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent— 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — >17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  20  powder. 
As  a  menslrmim  use  diluted  alcohol 
Dose* — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

EHAMNI  CATHAETICI  StICCUS. 
BucKTEOBN  Juice. 
The  expressed  juice  from  fresli  buckthorn  berries. 
It  is  greenish  when  fresh,  but  changes  to  purplish-black  on  keeping. 
This  juice  is  a  very  acrid  cathartic,  and  is  not  much  used. 
Dose* — One-to  four  cubic  centimeters  (16  to  60  minims). 
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KHAMNI  OATHAETICI  STRUPUS. 

StBDP  of  BttCETHOBN   BbSBIBS. 

Evaporate  oa«  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounoes)  buck- 
thorn juice  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (Sl-fiuid- 
ounces).  Add  ten  grama  (154  grains)  bruised  ginger  and 
ten  grams  braised  allspice ;  macerate  in  a  warm  place  for 
four  hours ;  strain.  Let  oooL  Then  add  seventy-five  cubic 
centimeters  (H  fluidounoes)  alcohol.  Shake  welL  Let  the 
mixture  stand  two  days.  Decant  the  clear  liquid,  filter  the 
remainder,  and  in  the  mixed  clear  liquids  dissolve  one  thou- 
sand grams  ^5  ounces  120  grains)  sugar. 

Dote* — About  five  cubic  centimeters  (a  teaspoonful), 

ZUummas  yni»ff ti<  o-t*  «*-, 

Cabcara.  Sagkada. 
Chittem  Sark. 

Origin> — Rhamniu  JPurthiana,  De  CandoUe. 

Habitat> — Rooky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  slope. 

Part  used.— The  bark. 

Description . — Thin  brittle 
troughs  or  quills,  several  inches  to  a 
foot  or  more  in  length;  the  bark 
from  vouDg  branches  mottled  or  fig" 
ured  as  in  the  illustration,  the  dark 
parts  being  nearly  black,  the  light 
parts  whitish  or  ash-colored,  with 
intermediate  shades  of  brown.  In 
older  barks  the  contrast  is  not  so 
marked,  all  parts  appearing  brown- 

ish-gray  on  the  outside,  though  the  PK,.«3.-Bo<*-l»rkrfC4.. 
figures  may  be  traced,  and  on  the     *»»*  B«gi»da.  lulanl  rf«e. 
inner  side  yellowiah'brown  or  orange-yellow.    The  root  bark 
is  thioker,  darker,  irregularly  twisted,  and  with  a  rough  ex- 
ternal bark.     Odorless.    Taste  bitter. 
Cmdm^sII        Constituent*.— r<7ontunB  three  di&rent  resinous  sub- 

Ei*,  jouoB  stances,  and  some  tannin, 
k,  Dktanl 
'^**-  Medicinal    Uses. — ^This  remedy  u  a  valuable  tonic 

Uxative  in  chronic  conHipation,  the  effect  reaembling  that  oi  aloes  oom- 


bined  with  uux  Tomica  and  belladonna.  It  produces  a  semi-solid  fecu- 
lent discharge,  and  its  use  is  not  foUoned  by  subsequent  constipation,  aa 
is  tbe  case  with  most  oatbartios. 

Dose* — One  to  four  grams  (15  to  60  grains),  best  given  as  fluid  ex- 
tract. 

RHAMNI  PURSHIAN^  EXTRACT  [TM. 

EZTBAGT   OF  RhAMMCB   PuBSHUNA. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  tbe  pilular 
consistenoe,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Yellowish  -brown. 

Dos«. — 0.25  to  1  gram  (1  to  19  grains). 

RHAMNI  PUESHIAN^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUIL 
Fluid  Eztbact  of  Cascaba  Sagbada. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  fluid- 
ounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug, 
in  No.  40  powder. 

As  a  menstrttum  use  a  mixture  of  alcohol  aud  water  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (6}  Snidounces)  alcohol  and  five 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces)  water. 

DoSOi — One  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  60  minims). 

Rheum ;  TT.  8.  * 

Bhdbabb. 

Jihei  Radix— Bhabarber,  G.  and  Sw.;  Rhubarbe,  F.;  RuibarbOy  Sp^; 

Rhubarb  Root,  "  Turkey  Rhubarb." 

Origirit — Rheum  officinale,  Baillon,  and  other  species  of  Rhewm 
{PolyffOnacecB). 

Habitat.— China. 

Part  used. — The  peeled  and  dried  root. 

Description. — See  the  PharmaoopcBia,  page  383. 

Chinese  or  so-called  East  India  rhubarb  is  now  the  only  rhubarb  of 
commerce,  and  is  the  article  described  in  the  Pharmacopcela.  Shensi 
rhubarb  is  very  fine,  and  probably  the  best. 

The  irregularly  marbled  internal  appearance  of  rhubarb  is  an  im- 
portant diagnostic  sign  by  which  tbe  official  rhubarb  is  distinguished 
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from  European  rhubarb,  obtained  from  Mheum  rhaponHcum^  which  is 
not  one-half  as  active. 

Rhubarb  must  be  perfectly  sounds  and  of  an  orange-yellowish  color. 
It  must  not  be  dark  or  discolored.  A  grayish-  or  greenish-brown  or 
dark-colored  drug  is  at  least  partially  decayed,  and  while  it  may  un- 
doubtedly be  true  rhubarb  in  a  commercial  sense,  it  is  a  very  bad  rhu- 
barb commercially,  and  is  not  rhubarb  at  all  medicinally. 

Sound,  fine  rhubarb  of  a  good  light  color,  and  good  odor,  can  be 
readily  recognized,  and  may  be  easily  found  in  the  market.  It  is  usu- 
ally described  as  ^^ fancy  "^^  rhubarb  by  the  jobbers,  although  the  only 
difference  between  it  and  any  less  ''  fancy  "  grades  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  fancy  or  select  pieces  of  rhubarb  are  sound  and  good,  while  all  other 
grades  are  more  or  less  decayed,  damaged,  or  otherwise  inferior,  and 
should  not  be  used. 

Good  rhubarb  costs  at  this  time  (March,  1883)  from  one  to  two  dol- 
lars per  pound,  while  a  decayed  drug  may  be  had  at  from  twenty  cents 
upward.  Powdered  rhubarb  is  sometimes  sold  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  the  whole,  and  is  mostly  of  a  very  inferior  grade.  European  rhu- 
barb,  if  sound,  is  better  than  half-decayed  Chinese  rhubarb. 

ConstitUOntSa — Chrysophan  (several  per  cent.),  chrysophanio  acid, 
phseorhetin,  rheo-tannic  acid,  emodin,  erythrorhetin,  aporhetin,  etc. 
The  grittiness  of  rhubarb  between  the  teeth  is  due  to  crystals  of  cal- 
cium oxalate.     Ehubarb  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  starch. 

Medicinal  Usee* — Rhubarb  is  a  valuable  stomachic  and  tonic  in 
bowel  complaints.  It  is  laxative  or  cathartic,  and  then  astringent,  so 
that  its  use  is  especially  indicated  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  caused  by  the 
presence  of  indigestible  or  irritating  substances  in  the  alimentary  canaL 
It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  chronic  constipation  and  di/spepHaf  in  which 
ailments  a  small  piece  may  be  eaten  every  morning  until  relief  is  ob- 
tained. 

D08e> — 0.5  to  2  grains  (10  to  30  grains). 

RHEI  ET  POTASS-^  STRUPUS. 

Stbup  of  Rhubabb  and  Potassa. 

Percolate  a  mixture  of  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  coarsely  powdered 
rhubarb,  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  powdered  hydrastis,  and  fifteen  grams 
(^  ounce)  powdered  cinnamon  with  a  mixture  of  one  liter  (34  fluidounces) 
brandy  and  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces)  glycerin. 
To  the  percolate  add  one  cubic  centimeter  (16  minims)  oil  of  peppermint, 
fifteen  grams  {^  ounce)  carbonate  of  potassium,  five  hundred  cubic  cen- 
timeters (17  fluidounces)  water,  and  one  thousand  grams  (86  ounces) 
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ting  it  aside  in  a  warm  pkuie  ^here  it  may  evaporate  spontaneously 
until  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  9  ounces).  Evap- 
orate the  remainder  of  the  percolate  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  on 
a  water-bath  at  a  heat  not  above  70°  C.  (158°  F.)  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup.  Mix  this  with  the  reserved  and  concentrated ^r^^j^erco/o^ey  and 
then  evaporate  the  mixture  on  water-bath  at  the  same  temperature  as 
before  to  a  pilular  consistence.  While  the  extract  is  still  warm  incor- 
porate with  it  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  glycerin.  Yield  about 
thirty  per  cent. 
Reddish-brown. 

Dose. — 0.50  to  1.50  gram  (8  to  20  grains). 

EHEI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Rhubarb. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  8  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  first  percolate*  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey^  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percoUUe.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

DosOa — Two  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2  fluidraohms). 

RHEI  INFUSDM. 

Infusion  of  Rhubarb. 

From  twenty  grams  (or  about  }  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose. — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidraohms). 


EHEI  INFUSUM  ALKALINUM. 
Alkaline  Infusion  of  Rhubabb. 

Put  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  rhubarb  in  small  fragments  and 
free  from  powder  into  a  suitable  vessel  with  six  grams  (92  grains) 
sodium  carbonate  and  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces) 
cold  water.  Macerate  twelve  hours.  Strain,  adding  enough  cold  water 
through  the  strainer  to  make  the  total  colature  three  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (10  fluidounces).  Then  add  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(20  fluidounces)  alcohol,  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
filter.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  and  expose  the  remainder  to  evaporation 
on  a  water-bath  until  all  odor  of  alcohol  has  disappeared.  Finally  add 
enough  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  three  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters (10  fluidounces). 

Keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

EHEI  MISTURA  COMPOSITA. 
Compound  Rhubabb  Mixtubb. 

Dissolve  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  bicarbonate  of  sodium  in 
six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (about  20  fluidounces)  peppermint  water; 
then  add  four  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidrachm)  fluid  extract  of  ipecac, 
twenty  cubic  centimeters  (5  fluidrachms)  fluid  extract  of  rhubarb,  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  glycerin,  and 
enough  peppermint  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters.  (34  fluidounces).  * 

Dose* — Teaspoonful  to  tablespoonful. 

RHEI  PILULE ;  U.  S. 
Rhubabb  PilIiS. 

Mix  19.50  grams  (300  grains)  finely  powdered  rhubarb  and  6.50 
grams  (100  grains)  powdered  soap,  and  make  a  pill  mass  with  the  aid 
of  sufficient  water.     Divide  it  into  one  hundred  pills. 

Dose* — One  to  five  pills. 

RHEI  PILULE  COMPOSITE;  U.  S. 
Compound  Rhubabb  Pills. 

Mix  thirteen  grams  (200  grains)  rhubarb,  9.75  grams  (150  grains) 
purified  aloes,  and  6.50  grams  (100  grains)  myrrh,  all  in  fine  powder,  with 
0.65  gram  (10  grains)  volatile  oil  of  peppermint.  Make  a  pill  mass  with 
the  aid  of  enough  water,  and  divide  it  into  one  hundred  pills.. 

Dose. — One  to  three  pills. 
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RHEI  PULVIS  COMPOSITUS;  U.  S. 
Compound  Rhubabb  Powder. 

Mix  twenty-five  grams  (386  grains)  powdered  rhubarb,  sixty-five 
grams  (2  ounces  128  grains)  magnesia,  and  ten  grams  (154  grains)  pow- 
dered ginger. 

Used  as  an  antacid  and  carminative. 

Dose> — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains). 

RHEI  PULVIS  CUM  MAGNESIA. 
^^  Rhubabb  and  Magnesia." 

Mix  one  cubic  centimeter  (16  minims)  oil  of  fennel  with  one  hundred 
grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  powdered  sugar;  then  add  one  hundred 
grams  powdeied  rhubarb  and  one  hundred  grams  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  mix  all  thoroughly. 

Dose. — 0.50  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains). 

RHEI  STRUPUS ;   U.  S. 
Stbup  of  Rhubabb. 

Macerate  ninety  grams  (3  ounces  76  grains)  sliced  rhubarb,  eighteen 
grams  (278  grains)  bruised  cinnamon,  and  six  grams  (92  grains)  potas- 
sium carbonate  with  four  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (14^ 
fluidounces)  water  in  a  covered  porcelain  jar  for  twelve  hours.  Strain, 
and  filter,  adding  enough  water  through  the  dregs  on  the  filter  to  make 
the  total  filtrate  measure  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13|^  fluid- 
ounces).  Then  add  six  hundred  g^rams  (21  ounces  72  grains)  sugar,  and 
dissolve  it  without  using  any  heat. 

This  preparation  is  very  different  from  the  syrup  of  rhubarb  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1870.  It  is  identical  with  that  of  the  German  Phar- 
macopoeia. ' 

Frequently  employed  as  a  laxative  for  children. 

DoS0  for  a  child,  about  a  teaspoonfuL 

RHEI  SYRUPUS  AROMATICUS;   U.  S. 

Aromatic  Stbup  op  Rhubarb. 

Spiced  Syrup  of  Rhubarb, 

Mix  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  aromatic  tincture  of  rhu* 

barb  and  two  hundred  and  ten  cubic  centimeters  (7  fluidounces)  simple 

syrup. 

Used  mainly  as  a  stomaohici  in  teaspoonful  doses. 
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RHEI  SYltUPDS  SIMPLEX;  Phab.  1870. 
SmPLB  Rhdbabb  Stbuf. 
Mis  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  flnidounce)  fluid  extract  of  rhubarb 
and  two  hundred  and  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (9f  fluidoonces)  simple 

The  syrup  of  rhubarb  of  tbe  new  Pharmacopoeia  contains  cinnamon 
and  potassium  carbonate. 
Utad  like  the  above. 

EHEI  TINCTURA ;  IT.  S. 
TracniBE  OF  Rhubarb. 

Moisten  tbtrty-six  grams  (1  ounce  118  grains)  coarsely  ground  rhu- 
barb and  six  grams  (93  grains)  coarsely  powdered  cardamom  seeds  with 
thirty  cubic  centimetera  (1  fluidounce)  diluted  alcohol ,'  macerate  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  percolate 
with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams  (or  300  cubic  centimetera, 
equal  to  10  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

While  all  tbe  other  tinctures,  except  tincture  of  oatechn,  hare  been 
changed  so  as  to  correspond  with  decimal  proportions,  the  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  which  was  formerly  (U.  S.  P.,  1870)  of  ten  per  cent,  strength, 
haa  now  been  made  of  twelve  per  cent,  strength,  probably  by  oversight. 

Dos«< — Five  to  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  6  fluidracbms). 

RHEI  TINCTURA  AQUOSA. 

AtJDBOttS  TlNCTlTBB  OF  RhUBABB. 

Jihei  Infuaum  Compoaitwn, 

Macerate  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  330  grains)  cut  rhubarb,  ten 
grams  (154  grains)  powdered  borax,  and  ten  grams  potassium  carbonate 
with  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (39  fiuidonnces)  boiliag 
water  for  fifteen  minuteB ;  then  add  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic 
centimetera  (4  fluidonnces)  alcohol,  and  continue  the  maceration  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  Express  and  filter.  Add  through  the  fitter  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (5  fluidounces)  cinnamon  water. 

Dos*> — Five  to  twenty-five  cubic  centimetera  (1  to  6  fluidracbms). 

RHEI  TINCTURA  AROMATICA;  U.  S. 

AkOMATIO  TmCTUBK  OF  RaiTBABB. 

I'k'eguently  misnamed  "Aromatic  Fluid  £!xtract  o/Bhuharb.^ 
Mix  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  60  grains)  rhubarb,  twelve  grams  (185 
grains)  cinnamon,  twelve  grams  olovea,  and  aiz  graini  (93  grains)  nut- 


meg.  R«duoe  the  mixture  to  No.  40  powder.  Moisten  it  with  fortv- 
five  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fluidounce)  diluted  itlcohol.  Macerate  twenty- 
four  hours.  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindriosl  percolator,  and  percolate  with 
diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounoes) 
tincture  has  been  obtained. 

This  preparation  has  been  sold  for  many  years  under  the  name  of 
"  Fluid  Extract  of  Rhubarb,  Aromatic,"  being  on  nearly  all  fiuid-extract 
lists. 

Dot*. — Fire  to  twenty-firo  cubic  centimeters  (I  to  6  fluidraohms). 

RHEI  TmCTUKA  DULCIS  ;  U.  S. 

SWEST  TtNCTUBB   OF   RhUBABB. 

Mix  twenty-four  grams  {370  grains)  rhubarb,  twelve  grams  (185 
grains)  liquorice  root,  twelve  grams  anise,  and  three  grams  (46  grains) 
cardamom.  Reduce  the  mixture  to  No.  40  powder.  Mobten  with  forty- 
five  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fluidounce)  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolatorand  percolate 
with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluid- 
ounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained, 

Dos*< — Five  to  twenty-five  cubio  centimeters  (1  to  6  fluidrachms). 

RHEI  TINUM;  U.S. 
Rhbbabb  Wine. 
Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  36  grains)  rhubarb,  and  three  grams  (46 
grains)  (ftamua,  lx>th  in  No.  30  powder,  with  fifteen  cubic  centimeters 
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Rbus  Aromatioa. 

Rhus  Abomatica. 
Vagrant  Sumach^  Sweet  SumacK 

Origin. — Mhu8  aromcUicay  Alton  {AnacardiacecB), 

Habitat* — The  Eastern  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Part  used. — The  bark  of  the  root. 

Description. — In  quills  or  troughs,  from  five  to  twenty-five  milli- 
ineters  (^  to  1  inch)  in  diameter,  and  of  various  lengths,  frequently 
quite  short  though  occasionally  more  than  one-half  meter  (20  inches) 
long.  The  corky  outer  bark  is  rust-brown,  but  with  the  cork  removed 
the  drug  is  walnut  brown,  about  three  millimeters  (^  inch)  thick.  It  is 
full  of  resin-ducts,  and  a  transparent  oleo-resin  may  be  seen  collected  in 
little  cavities.  The  wood  is  yellowish-white.  Odor  fragrant ;  taste 
bitter,  astringent,  aromatic,  pungent. 

Constituents. — Tannin,  volatile  oil,  and  resin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Astringent,  stimulant,  diuretic,  tonic.  Said  to 
be  useful  in  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  atonic  diarrhoea, 
dysentery y  and  the  summer  complaints  of  children. 

Dose. — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  minims),  best  given  as  fluid  ex- 
tract. 

KHOIS  AROMATICiE  EXTBACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Rhus  Abomatica. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S« 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent-^'l?!  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Rbns  Olabra;  U.  S* 

Rhus  Glabra. 

Hhois  Olabrce  ^htctus — Sumach  Berries. 

Origin. — Rhus  glabra,  Linn6  {Anacardiaceas). 
Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used.— The  fruit. 

Desoription- — See  the  Pharmaoopceia,  page  283. 

Constituents.— Tannin. 


Medicinal  Uses> — Sum&oh  berriei  are  Blightl;  acidulous  and  mildly 
aBtriiigent.  Tb«  diluted  fluid  extract  is  sometimea  employed  io  catarrhal 
or  other  forms  ot  pharyngitis,  spongy  gvnu,  etc  It  faae  also  been  used 
in  strangury  and  bov>el  comptaintt,  and  externally  as  a  irash  in  ulcer$ 
and  some  forms  of  tkin  dtaeate. 

Doss> — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  7&  grains),  best  given  as  fluid  ex- 
tract. 

KHOIS  GLABRA   [FRUCTUS]    EXTEACTDM  FLUIDUM; 

IT.  S. 

Fluid  Eztbact  of  Rhus  Gi.abba.  [Berbiss]. 

To  make  five  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounoes),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — l?}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  A^rtt  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-fiva 
grams  (about  9^  fluidounoes)  alcohol,  two  hundred  and  twenty>five 
grams  (about  7^  fluidounoes)  water,  and  fifty  grams  (about  IJ  avoirdu- 
pois ounce)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menUruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  hundred  grams  (about  4^  fluidounoes)  alcohol  to  every  one 
hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounoes)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about  $} 
fluidounoes)  of  thejlrat  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounoes)  of  tbe^rsf 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  mensirvmn 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid* 
ounces). 

DosSi — ^Two  to  five  oubio  centimeters  (30  to  76  minims). 

Rhols  GlabrflB  OoPtez. 

SuiucH  Babk. 

Description* — Quills  or  troughs,  generally  much  broken  into  irre- 
gular fragments  ;  thin,  brownish-gray,  externally  marked  by  scattered 
warts  ;  inner  surface  smooth,  brownish.  Odor  dodo  ;  taste  bitter, 
astringent. 

Conttituentt. — Taouin,  eto. 


Medicinal  Uses. — Astringent  tonio.  Used  in  diarrhceeu,  nigkt- 
meetUs,  and  io  relaxed  conditions  of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  in  ku- 
corrluxa,  ffleet,  gonwrhcea,  etc  The  di- 
luted fluid  extract  or  decoction  is  often 
used  as  an  astringent  gargle,  wash,  or  in- 
jection. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  76 
grains),  best  given  as  fluid  extract. 

RHOIS  GLABRA  DECOCTUM. 
Decoction  op  Rhus  Glabra. 
From  fifty  grams  {or  about  1}  avoirdu- 
pois ouDoe)  of  the  drug  make  five  hundred     Fia.  MS.— Snmuih  Bkdc,  a^tanl 
grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

Dose> — Twenty-five  to  fifty  oubio  centimeters  (6  to  12  fluidraohma). 

RHOIS  GLABILE  CORTICIS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDtTM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Sumach  Bark. 

To  make  five  hundred  oubio  centimeters  (or 
its  equivalent — 17  U.  S,  iluidounoes),  use  five 
hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdu- 
I   pois  ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 
As  a  menatruum  use  diluted  alcohol 

Dose* — Two  to  five 
oubio  oentimeters  (30  to 
Xb  minims). 


^ 


Rbn*  Toxloodendmn ;  U.  S. 

Rhus  Toxicodendbon. 

Toxicodendri  Folia  Jtecentet — Poiaon 
Oak,  Poiton  Ivy. 

Origin.  —  Bhua   Toieicodendron,   Mi- 
ohaux  {AtiacardiacecB). 

Habitat. — North  Amerioa. 
Part  used. — The  fresh  leaves. 
Description. — See  the  PbarmacopOBia, 
V    rmge  283. 


COnttltUSntti — a  volatile  &oid  (tailed  toxtcoOenane  acta,  wbich  a 
poisonous,  causing  severe  vesioulax  eruptions  and  swelliug. 

Mttdicinsl  UstS. — Said  to  be  an  irritant  narootio,  which  has  proved 
beneficial  in  cenain  afEeotiooB  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  paraplegia, 
paralytU,  especially  of  the  rectum  or  bladder  ;  also  in  chronic  rhevma- 
tiam,  etc. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.4  gram  (1  to  6  grains). 

TOXICODENDRI  EXTKACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fi,on>  Emu.CT  of  Tozicodendbok. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equiralent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drag,  in  No.  30  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 
DosSi— 0.05  to  0.4  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  6  minims). 

Bioini  Folia. 

RlCINDB   LeATES. 

Caetor-Oil  Xeaveg. 
Origin. — JEtcintM  eomrmmi*,  Linn6  (EuphorHaceie). 
Habitat. — Cultivated  in  America  and  in  Soutbein  Europe^ 


FiQS.  4tf,44ft— L—findBe»Bof  BidnmOoBinionlt.    B««inataimlu 


Part  USedi — The  leaves. 

Description* — Large,  bandaome,  bright  green,  formed  as  seen  in 
the  figure.     Familiar  as  an  ornamental  yard  plant. 

ConstituentSa — An  unknown  acrid  cathartic  principle  is  contained 
in  the  leaves  as  well  as  in  the  fixed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil 
plant.     The  ricinm  found  by  several  chemists  is  an  innocent  substance. 

Mttdicinal  UbsS. — It  is  said  to  increase  the  secretion  of  milk  when 
taken  internally  by,  or  applied  to  the  breasts  of,  nursing  women.  It  is 
best  used  in  the  form  of  strong  decoction. 

KIOINI  FOIJORUM  EXTRACTUM  FLTHDUM. 
Fluid  ErrBAcr  of  Castob-Oil  Lbatss. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  8. 
fluidounces,  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — I7f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol 
D0S4< — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  1  fluidrachms). 

Rioinl  Oleum ;  TT.  S. 

Castok-Oil. 

The  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Ricinui  communis  (see 
Ricini  Folia). 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  241. 

In  Italy  the  oil  is  expressed  by  means  of  hydraulic  presses  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  33°  to  38°  C.  (90°  to  100°  F.).  Italian  castor-oil 
of  very  fine  quality  has  been  imported  in  small  quantities  into  this 
country. 

American  castor-oil  is  made  by  expression  from  kiln-dried  seeds,  the 
oil  obtained  being  afterward  boiled  with  water  to  coagulate  and  remove 
albumen.     It  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  Italian  castor-oil. 

Should  be  almost  entirely  odorless  and  colorless,  perfectly  clear,  and 
of  a  mild  taste. 

Constituents. — Ricinolein,  The  cathartic  properties  are  due  to  an 
unknown  acrid  principle. 

IMedicinal  Uses. — A  valuable  mild  l&xative  for  evacuating  the 
bowels.  Beat  given  in  warm  milk  which  has  been  flavored  with  oin- 
Dsroon. 

Dose< — Five  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  8  fluidrachms). 
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ROS^  AQU^   DNGDENTUM;  U.  S. 
Ointment  of  Ross-Watbb. 

Cold  Cream. 

• 

Melt  together  at  a  gentle  heat  fifty  grama  (1  ounoe  334  grains)  ex- 
pressed oil  of  almond,  ten  grams  (154  grains)  spermaceti,  and  ten  grams 
(154  grains)  white  wax.  Then  add  to  the  melted  mixture  gradually,  and 
during  brisk  and  uninterrupted  stirring,  thirty  cubio  centimeters  (1  fluid- 
ounce)  rose-water.  Continue  the  stirring  until  the  product  is  of  a  uni- 
form soft  and  creamy  consistence. 

Used  for  chapped  face  or  hands,  or  as  a  toilet  article  to  soften  and 
beautify  the  skin. 

Ro0a  Oallioa ;  U.  S. 

Rbd  Rosb. 

Origin- — Sosa  gMica,  Linn6  (Hosacece), 

Habitata — Cultivated. 

Part  uaeda — ^The  dried  petals. 

Description. — ^See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  284.  Should  have  a 
bright  purplish-red  color,  and  a  good  fragrant  odor. 

Constituents. — Small  quantities  of  volatile  oil  and  tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Although  slightly  astringent,  they  are  used 
chiefly  to  impart  flavor  to  other  remedies. 

ROS^  ACETUM. 

VlNBGAB   OF  RoSB. 

Macerate  for  two  hours  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  red 
rose,  with  a  mixture  of  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounoes)  chemi- 
cally pure  acetic  acid  (thirty-six  per  cent,  strength),  seventy-five  cubic 
centimeters  (2^  fluidounces)  alcohol,  and  nine  hundred  and  forty  cubic 
centimeters  (32  fluidounoes)  water.     Filter. 

Used  for  toilet  purposes. 

ROS^  OONFEOTIO ;  U.  S. 

CoNFBCnON  OF  RoSB. 

Warm  thirty-two  grams  (9  fluidrachms)  rose-water  to  65^  C.  (150^  F.), 
and  then  triturate  isixteen  grams  (247  grains)  powdered  red  rose  with  it. 
Then  add  gradually  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  grams  (4  ounces  224 
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grains)  finely  powdered  sugar  and  twenty-four  grams  (370  grains)  honey, 
and  beat  the  whole  together  until  thoroughly  mixed. 

Same  as  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870. 

It  is  only  used  as  an  excipient  in  making  pill-masses. 

EOS^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  [Rbd]  Rose. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  9kfirH  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
grams  (about  9^  fluidounces)  alcohol,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams 
(about  1^  fluidounces)  water,  and  fifty  grams  (about  1\  avoirdupois 
ounce)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  hundred  grams  (about  4^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one 
hundred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  (Irug  with  two  hundred  g^ams  (about  7^  fluidounces)  of 
the^r^^  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Sat- 
urate with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty^eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  Jirsit  pereoUUe,  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  th^  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  menstruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid* 
ounces). 

Do86« — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

ROS^  INFUSUM  ACIDULUM. 
Intusion  of  Rose. 

Infuse  for  half  an  hour  ten  grams  (154  grains)  red  rose  in  three  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  boiling  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  five  grams  (77  grains)  diluted  nitric  acid  and  thirty  grams  (1 
ounce)  sugar.     Filter. 

A  popular  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  of 
which  ten  g^ams  (154  grains)  may  be  dissolved  in  five  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  (IS^  fiuidounces)  of  infusion,  making  a  mixture  of 
which  each  dessertspoonful  contains  two  grains. 

The  infusion  of  rose  is  usually  made  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  was  so 
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made  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  ;  but  when  thus  prepared  it  does 
not  make  a  clear  solution  but  a  turbid  mixture  when  quinine  sulphate 
is  added.  With  nitric  acid,  however,  it  makes  a  handsome  solution  of 
the  quinine  salt. 

ROSiE  MEL ;  U.  S. 
HoKBT  OF  Rose. 

Percolate  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  red  rose,  in  No.  40  pow- 
der, with  diluted  alcohol  until  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  grams  (5 
ounces  360  grains,  or  about  6^  fluidounces)  percolate  has  been  received. 
Of  this  set  aside  the  first  fifteen  grams  (^  fluidounce)  ;  evaporate  the 
remainder  of  the  percolate  (the  ''  second  percolate ")  to  twenty-five 
grams  (386  grains,  or  about  f  fluidounce),  and  mix  that  with  the  first 
percolate,  and  finally  add  four  hundred  and  sixty  grams  (16  ounces  100 
grains)  clarified  honey  and  shake  it  all  together. 

A  popular  mouth-wash  in  apktifuB,  It  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  fer- 
mentation in  the  mouth  and  increase  the  trouble  to  remove  which  it  is 
used.     Glycerin  with  borax  will  prove  more  beneficial. 

ROS^  STRUPUS ;  U.  S. 

Sybup  of  Rose. 

Mix  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  fluid  extract  of  red  rose 
and  two  hundred  and  ten  cubic  centimeters  (7  fluidounces,  or  270  grams) 
simple  syrup. 

Roste  Oleum  i  U*  S« 

Oil  of  Rose. 

R<mB  uE^ieroleum  —  Volatile  Oil  o/B<>$e,  Otto  ofJRoie. 

Origin. — Roaa  damcucenay  Miller  (Rosaceas). 

Habitat* — Southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacoposia,  pages  241,  242. 
Used  to  impart  a  pleasant  odor  to  other  preparations. 

ROS^  SPIRITtrS. 

Spibtt  of  Ross. 

Mix  two  grams  (SO  grains)  volatile  oil  of  rose  and  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (3^  fluidounces)  deodorized  alcohol. 
Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  oil. 
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EOSATUM  CERATUM;  F. 
RosB  Cbrate. 

Melt  together  one  ounce  wl^te  wax  and  two  ounces  oil  of  sweet 
almond.  Stir  until  cool.  Then  incorporate  one  grain  of  finely  powdered 
carmine,  and  perfume  with  one  drop  oil  of  rose. 

Used  as  a  lip  salve. 

Bounariiiiu ;  U.  S* 

ROSBMABY. 

Xosmarini  Folia — JtosmarinbldUery  G.;  JFhuiUes  de  romarin^  F.;  JRot' 

mariny  Sw. 

Origin. — HoamarintM  officinalis^  Linn^  (Xodtoto), 

Habitat. — Cultivated. 

Part  used. — ^The  leaves. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  284. 

ConstituentSa — About  one  per  cent,  volatile  oil,  some  resin,  tannin, 
and  bitter  substance. 

Properties. — Stimulant, diuretic,  diaphoretic,  carminative,  emmena- 
gogue.     Also  used  externally  in  fomentation  to  relieve  pain. 

Dose. — One  gram  (15  grains)  or  more  in  infusion. 

Boflmapliii  Olemn  $  U*  B. 

Oil  of  Robbmabt. 
Hoemarini  uEtheroleum  —  Volatile  Oil  of  Rosemary, 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  242. 
The  best  kind  is  known  as  **  Huile  de  Romarin  eperld." 

Dose. — Two  to  five  drops. 

ROSMARINI  SPIRITUS. 
Spibit  of  Rosbkabt. 

Mit  two  grams  (30  grains)  oil  of  rosemary  and  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  (4  fiuidounces)  alcohol. 
Used  as  a  perfume. 
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[ROSMARINI]  SPIRITUS  ODORATUS  [COMPOSITUS] ; 

U.S. 

Pebfumbd  Spisit. 
Cologne  Water. 

Mix  sixteen  grains  (247  grains)  oil  of  bergamot,  eight  grams  (124 
grains)  oil  of  lemon,  eight  grams  oil  of  rosemary,  four  grams  (62  grains) 
oil  of  lavender  flowers,  four  grams  oil  of  orange  flowers  (oil  of  neroli), 
and  two  grams  (31  grains)  acetic  ether  with  eight  hundred  grams  (980 
cubic  centimeters,  or  33  fluidounces)  alcohol.  Then  add  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  grams  (5^  fluidounces)  water.  Set  the  mixture  aside  for 
eight  days.     Filter. 

Used  as  a  perfume. 

Rnbi  Fmotas. 

Blackbbrbt. 
The  well-known  fruit  of  Itubua  viUo0UBy  Alton. 

RUBI  FRUOTUS  STRUPUS. 

Stbup  of  Blackbbbbibs. 

Beat  any  desired  quantity  of  fresh  ripe  blackberries  into  a  pulp. 
Let  it  stand  at  rest  for  three  days  in  a  place  where  the  temperature  is 
about  20°  to  25°  C.  (68°  to  77°  F.).  Then  express  the  juice  and  set  it 
aside  until  the  vinous  fermentation  has  ceased  and  the  liquid  becomes 
clear.  Then  filter.  To  every  two  kilograms  (70^  ounces)  of  the  filtered 
liquid  add  three  kilograms  (106  ounces)  sugar,  and  heat  to  boiling  in  a 
porcelain  or  earthenware  capsule,  or  in  a  bright  (not  tinned)  copper 
kettle,  and  then  strain  while  hot.  Keep  the  syrup  in  well-filled  and 
tightly  corked  bottles  in  a  cool  and  dark  place. 

RUBI  ELIXIR 
Blackbbbbt  Gobdial. 

Mix  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  aromatic  fluid  extract, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (5  fluidounces)  fluid  extract  of 
blackberry  root  bark,  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces) 
brandy,  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces)  syrup  of  black- 
berries, and  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  elixir  of  orange. 
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Rubus ;  IT.  S. 

RUBUS. 

Subi  Hadicis  Cortex — Blackberry  Moot  JBark, 

Origilla — Hubtis  villosuSy  Aiton  ;  JRitbus  canadensis^  Linn^  ;  and 
Mvbus  trivialiSf  Micbauz  (HosacecB). 

Habitat. — The  United  States. 

Part  used. — The  bark  of  the  root. 

Description. — See  the  Pharinacopoeia,  page  284 

All  wood  must  be  rejected. 

Constituents. — Tannin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  other  vegetable  astringents, 
and  useful  in  diarrhceaSy  etc. 

Used  only  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

NoTB. — Blaokbeny  jelly  and  blackbeny  jam,  made  from  blaokbeny  fmit,  are 
often  given  to  children  to  check  sammer-oomplaints  and  diarrhceas.  Neither  of 
these  preparations  is  astringent*  and  both,  especially  the  jam,  on  aooonnt  of  the  hard 
seeds,  generally  increase  the  irritation  of  the  bowels  and  intensii^  the  symptoms  of 
the 
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Fluid  Extract  of  RuBua 

To  make  five  hundred  cabio  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdu- 
pois ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  9^  first  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
grams  (about  9^  fluidounces)  alcohol,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams 
(about  5f  fluidounces)  water,  and  one  hundred  grams  (about  3^  avoir- 
dupois ounces)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  m^enstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ninety  grams  (about  3f  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  seventy 
grams  (about  2^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
6}  fluidounces)  of  the^r^^  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  percolate. 

Reserve  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  of 
the  first  percolate.   Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  menstruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

D08d« — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2}-  fluidrachms). 
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KUBI  SYRUPUS;  U.S. 
Stbdf  of  Rubub. 
Syn^  of  Blackberrjf  Root  Bark. 
Mix  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidouncee)  fluid  extract  of  black- 
berry root  bark  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  ceotimetera  (6  fluid* 
ounces)  simple  syrup. 

Utod  as  an  ing;redient  in  astringent  mixtures. 

Dos«> — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2}  fluidrachms). 

Bnbos  Idietis ;  U.  S. 

Rasfbbbby. 
BuH  Idcei  Fructnu. 

Origin. — Bubtu  idanu,  Linn£  (BotaeeiB). 

Habitat. — Europe  and  America. 

Part  used.— Tbe  fruit. 

Description. — See    the    Phar- 
macopoeia, page  284. 

Tbe  light    red    fruit   of  Rviut 

ttrigoiUB,  Miobaux,  and  the  purplish 

black  fruit  of  Brtbua  occidentalia, 

Linn4,  are  also  officially  recognized     _,,,,,„„. 

'  11  ^"^  «'-*50— K*Vl»«nj.  wbolo  and  loo- 

as  'raspberry.  gjtndmal  aeotioii,  Dttural  dM;  and  dnipw, 

Constituents.-Citric  ^nd"'^"^*-''"*''"'^'**^"-"''*^ 

malic  acids,  pectin,  fruit  augar,  coloring  matter,  and  a  trace  of  volatile 
oiL 

Used  for  flavoring. 

RUBI  ID^I  ACETPM. 

RaSFBBBBT   VlNKSUt. 

Crush  twelve  pounds  good  ripe  red  raspberries.  Let  stand  in  a  crock 
for  a  week  at  about  40°  C.  (104°  F.);  press  out  the  juice  ;  bring  it  to 
the  boiling  point ;  add  eight  fluidnunces  chemically  pure  acetic  acid 
(U.  S.  P.  1880)  and  four  pints  water.  Filter.  Add  ten  pounds  sugar. 
Must  be  kept  in  well-filled  and  tightly  corked  bottles  in  a  cool  and  dark 
place.  Mixed  with  water  and  sugar  to  suit,  this  makes  a  delightful 
cooling  drink. 

Tartaric  or  citric  acid  may  be  used  in  place  of  acetic  acid,  employing 
six  ounces  of  one  or  the  other  for  the  quantity  of  berries  specified  above. 
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BUBI  ID^I  SYRUPUS ;  U.  S. 
Sybup  of  Raspbebby. 

Beat  any  desired  quantity  of  fresh  ripe  raspberries  into  a  pulp.  Let 
it.  stand  at  rest  for  three  days  in  a  place  where  the  temperature  is  about 
20"*  to  26**  C.  (68°  to  77°  F.).  Then  express  the  juice  and  set  it  aside 
until  the  vinous  fermentation  has  ceased  and  the  liquid  becomes  clear. 
Then  filter.  To  every  two  kilograms  (70|^  ounces)  of  the  filtered  liquid 
add  three  kilograms  (106  ounces)  sugar  and  heat  to  boiling  in  a  porce- 
lain or  earthenware  capsule  or  in  a  bright  (not  tinned)  copper  kettle, 
and  then  strain  while  hot.  Keep  the  syrup  in  well-filled  and  tightly 
corked  bottles  in  a  cool  and  dark  place. 

During  the  fermentation  much  of  the  pectin  is  gotten  rid  of,  which 
makes  the  syrup  keep  a  great  deal  better. 

The  product  will  have  a  fine  color  if  ten  per  cent,  of  the  raspberries 
used  be  the  so-called  "  black  cap  ^  raspberries  (from  Rubus  octddentaUs), 
A  syrup  made  exclusively  from  black  raspberries  will,  however,  not  have 
the  fine  flavor  which  can  only  be  obtained  from  red  raspberries. 

All  fruit  syrups  should  be  kept  in  amber  bottles  to  preserve  them 
from  the  deleterious  influence  of  light. 

The  syrups  of  raspberries,  cherries,  etc.,  are  very  useful  additions  to 
certain  mixtures,  imparting  a  pleasant  flavor. 

For  use  at  the  soda-water  fountain  the  fruit  syrups  made  from  fresh 
fruit  or  from  well-preserved  natural  fruit  juices  are  the  only  ones  fit  for 
use.  Artificial  fruit  flavors,  which  are  so  commonly  used,  are  very  in- 
teresting chemically  and  technologically,  but  they  are  simply  abominable 
in  soda-water  syrups. 

The  syrups  of  cherries  ;  red,  white,  or  black  currants  ;  mulberries  ; 
blackberries  ;  strawberries  ;  sweet  orange  juice  ;  lemon  juice  ;  quince  ; 
pineapple,  etc.,  all  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  syrup  of  rasp- 
berry, 

Rumex ;  V.  S» 

RUMEX. 

Humtcis  Radix  —  Yellow  Dock. 

Origin. — Humex  critpus,  Linn^,  and  other  species  of  Rutmx  {Pohf- 
gonacem). 

Habitat. — Europe  and  America. 

Part  used.— The  root. 

Description. — See  the  Phannacopceia,  page  286*  It  tinges  the 
saliva  yellow. 
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ConstitUttlVt*. — ChryBophanifl  aoid,  tHDnin,  etc. 

Medicinal  UtS*. — Alterative, toDio,alightly4atringent,  And  depun- 
tive.  Has  been  employed  in 
chronic  catane^fu  trouiiea; 
in- syphilitic,  acrofidota,  and 
rheumatic  <^ectioni ;  and 
also  in  h^Mtia  and  dyspep- 
tic ailments.  Ezteraally  a 
decoct  ioD  it  ocoasionally 
used  in  various  <itn  diseases, 
glandular  sioeUings,  etc 

Dose.— Two  to  five  {30 
to  75  grains),  best  given  as 
fluid  extract. 

EUSaCIS    EXTRAO- 

TUM. 

Extract  of  Ruhkz  Cbw- 

pua. 

Evaporate  any  desired 
quantity  of  the  fluid  extract 
to  the  pilular  eonsiatenoe, 
and  then  incorporate  with 
it,  while  still  warm,  one- 
twentieth  part  of  its  weight 
of  glycerin. 

Yellowish -brown. 

Do8e>— 0.06  to  0.3  gram 
(1  to  5  grains)  three  times 
a  day, 

RUMI0I3  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUMj  U.S. 

FLtJtD   EXTBACT  OF  RuiIBZ. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  IT.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  oE  the  drug,  in  No.  80  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
6}  fluidounces)  of  the  roenstrnam.     Paok  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per* 
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colator,  S&tur&te  with  meiutruum.  Macer&te  forty-eig^ht  houra.  Then 
percoUte. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  oentimeten  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the,firtt 
percolate.     Contiaue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  tecond  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the^rat  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  fiv6  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose. — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Rnta. 

RCE. 

StitcBMlia. 

Origin. — Ruta  graveolem, 
Linnd  (Rutace^. 

Habitat.— Europe. 

Part  used. — The  leaves. 

Description.  —  See  figure. 
The  leaves  are  bright  green, 
smooth, pellucid-punctate.  Odor 
aromatic,  balsamic  ;  taste  bitter, 
acrid. 

Constituents.— Volatile 

oil,  resin,  rutin,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses.— Stimu- 
lant, oarminative,  and  anthel- 
mintic. In  large  doses  it  is  em- 
menagogue,  and  formerly  much 
used  in  metutrwd  diaturbancea 
and  Aj/eteria. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams 
Flo.  4S2.— Lekf  of  Roa,  Dktnnl  aiia.  (15  to  30  grains). 

KUT^  EXTRAOTUM. 

ExTBACr  OF  RtTB. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilalar 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one'tvrantieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Dose.— 0.10  to  0.50  gram  (3  to  8  grains). 
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EUT^  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Plow  Emucr  or  Ruta. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  oentimetera  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grsms  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug',  in  No.  30  powder. 
As  a  menetruum  use  diluted  alcohol, 
Doss>— O.C>  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

RntfB  Oleum ;  XT.  8. 

Oil.  OF  BuK. 
Buta  JBlheroleum  —  Volatile  Oil  of  Rue. 
Description. — Sea  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  212. 
Dotfl. — Two  to  four  drops. 

Sabadilla. 

Ckvadiu-a. 

SabadiUcB  Semina — SabadiUtamen,  JAute-kHrTter,  G.;   ChcadiBe,   F.; 

/Sabadilla,  HiaarfrO,  Sw. 

Origin. — AaagrcBci  o^cinalit,  Lindley  {Melanthaeete). 

Habitat. — ^Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Part  Utad.— The  seeds. 

Dsscription* — The  drug  consists  of  opened  and  unopened  seed- 
capsules,  or  follicles,  as  well  as  of  the 
seeds.  The  fruit  consists  of  three 
brownish,  thin  follicles,  adhering  to 
each  other  at  the  base,  and  each  con- 
taining from  one  to  six  seeds.  The 
seeds  are  from  five  to  six  millimeters 
(^  to  ^  inch)  long,  and  about  two  milli- 
meters (ji)-  inch)  thick,  pointed,  angu- 
lar, finely  wrinkled  lengthwise,  glossy 
brownish -black.  The  skin  is  tbin  and 
envelops  a  white    kernel.     The   seeds, 

which  alone  contain  the  active  coDstitu-  '     ,  ^        _,  ~  ^■ 

ent,  are  inodorous,  but  have  an  acrid,    mUiyd,  ud  longitrndiiul  Mutioa,  en- 
persistent,   bitter  taste.     The  powder  '"'^ 

causes  violent  sneezing.     The  capsules  should  be  rejected  and  the  seeds 
alone  used. 

ConstituantS. — The  drug  contains  three  alkaloids  called  veratHne, 
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devadine^  and  cevadiiline.  Cevadine  ia  crystalline,  the  other  two  amor- 
phous.   The  alkaloids  are  combined  with  cevadic  and  vercUric  adds. 

Uses* — The  seeds  are  poisonous.  The  action  depends  on  the  alka- 
loid Teratrine  which  thej  contain.  They  are  seldom  employed  inter- 
nally, but  if  given  in  nervous  diseases,  neunxfyia,  sciatica^  and  hectrt 
disedseSy  exert  the  action  of  veratrine.  Externally  an  ointment  of  the 
seeds  has  been  employed  as  a  parasiticide  to  destroy  lice  and  other  ver- 
min and  as  a  cure  for  Ueh, 

Dose  for  internal  use,  0.05  to  0.25  gram  (1  to  4  grains). 

SABADILL^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
FLinD  Extract  of  Ceyadilul 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose* — 0.05  to  0.20  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  3  minims). 

Sabbatla. 

Sabbatia. 
SabbatuB  Herba — American  Centaury^  Hed  Centaury. 

Origin. — Sabbatia  angularis  and  Sabbatia  panieukUa,  Pursh  (fi^^Ti- 
tiancicece). 

Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  used. — ^The  flowering  plant. 

Description. — Stem  branched,  quadrangular,  about  sixty  centi- 
meters (2  feet)  high,  smooth,  with  opposite,  clasping,  oblong  or  linear, 
pointed  or  obtuse  leaves  ;  pink  flowers.     Odor,  none  ;  taste,  bitt«*. 

Constituent. — A  bitter  principle. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^The  same  as  of  oolambo,  gentian,  and  other 
simple  bitter  tonics. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  best  given  in  infusion 
or  fluid  extract. 

SABBATLE  EXTRACTUM. 
ExTBACT  OF  Sabbatia. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.75  gram  (2  to  12  grains). 
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SABBATIJS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Sabbatia. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — ^17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol.  • 

Dose. — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Sablna ;  IT.  S. 

Savin. 

SabinoB  JRamuli — Savin  Tops.^ 

Origin. — Juniperua  SoMnay  Linn£  {ConifercB). 

Habitat. — Northern  Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

Part  used. — The  tops  of  the  smaller  branches,  collected  in  the  spring. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  285.     Must 
have  a  good  green,  not  brown,  oolor. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  about  two  per  cent.;  also 
resin  and  tannin. 

Medicinal    Uses. — Gastro-intestinal    irritant,  with    a 
probable  tendency  to  stimulate  the  uterine  functions.     Used 
to  atonic  conditions  of  the  uterine  organs,  as  in  am^norrhcea 
and  dysmenorrhcecL     In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous,  produ-    _j^  ^^' 
cing  serious  and  often  fatal  gastro-intestinal  inflammation.    Sd^ina,  en- 
Externally  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  stimulate  indolent 
ulcerSy  promote  suppuration,  and  as  a  parasiticide  in  some  forms  of  skin 
disease^  as  in  eczemct,  psora^  etc. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  1.5  gram  (5  to  20  grains). 

SABINJE  CERATUM;   U.  8. 
Savin  Cebatb. 

Melt  nine  ounces  of  resin  cerate  on  a  water-bath  ;  then  add  two  and 
one-half  ounces,  by  weight,  of  fluid  extract  of  savin,  and  continue  to 
heat  the  mixture  with  stirring  until  the  alcohol  has  been  driven  off. 
Then  remove  the  mixture  from  the  heat,  and  stir  it  until  cooL 

About  identical  in  strength  with  the  preparation  of  1870. 
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SABINJE  EXTRACTUM. 

Extract  of  Sayik. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence. 

Green  ish-bro  wn. 

Dose* — 0.06  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains)  several  times  a  day. 


SABINE  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Savin. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams  (about 
5-^  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty*eight  hours. 
Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces) 
of  the  Jirst  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose* — 0.3  to  1.5  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  20  minims). 


Sabinas  Oleum ;  \J.  S« 

Oil  of  Savin. 
SabincB  JEtheroUum  —  Volatile  Oil  of  Savin. 

Description. — See  the  PharmacopoBia,  page  342. 

Dose* — About  five  drops. 

This  oil  is  sometimes  used  as  an  abortifacient,  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  any  dose  large  enough  to  produce  such  an  effect  will  prob- 
ably produce  death  from  gastro-intestinal  inflammation. 
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Sacchamm;  IT.  S. 

SUQAB. 

Saceharum  Album — Zuckery  Rohrzuckery  G.;  SucrCy  Sucre  de  Canney 
F. ;  Azucary  Sp.;  Sockery  Sw.;  Cane-9tigary  Befined  Sugary  White 
Sugary  Sucrose. 

Origin. — Saceharum  officinarumy  Linn6  (GraminacecB). 
Habitata — Cultivated  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates. 

Description. — See  the  Pbarmacopceiay  page  285. 

The  best  cut  sugar  and  standard  granulated  sugar  (free  from  ultra- 
marine) are  the  only  kinds  that  should  be  used  in  pharmacy.  Must  be 
perfectly  dry  and  odorless.  Sometimes  granulated  as  well  as  crushed 
sugar  is  colored  with  ultramarine  to  overcome  any  yellowish  tint  arising 
from  imperfect  purification.  As  ultramarine  contains  sulphur,  this  im- 
purity is  very  mischievous  in  pharmacy  (see  Syrupus). 

When  carefully  heated  to  160^  C.  (320^  F.),  so  as  to  fuse,  it  becomes 
amorphous,  hard,  glassy  in  fracture,  and  is  then  called  candy  ;  this 
gradually  becomes  crystalline  again.  At  between  210°  and  220°  G. 
(410°  and  428°  F.)  it  emits  empyreumatic  fumes  and  is  converted  into  a 
brown,  amorphous,  hygroscopic,  bitter  substance  called  caramel  ('*  burnt 
sugar  "). 

Cane  sugar,  or  some  derivative  of  it,  combines  more  or  less  perfectly 
with  several  of  the  metals.  Thus  we  have  a  soluble  combination  of  lime 
and  sugar,  and  also  a  soluble  saccharated  oxide  of  iron.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  sometimes  unexpected  presence  of  iron,  earth  metals, 
etc.,  in  liquids  containing  sugar.  Syrup  contained  in  an  imperfectly 
tinned  iron  vessel  becomes  brown  from  ferric  oxide.  Possibly  these 
saccharine  solutions  of  metals  are  true  saccharates.  When  sugar  is 
gently  heated  (at  not  over  50°  C,  or  122°  F.)  with  nitric  acid  of  about 
1.20  to  1.30  specific  gravity,  saccharic  acid  (C,H,^0,)  is  formed. 

Strong  nitric  acid  forms,  with  sugar  or  syrup,  explosive  nitro-sao^ 
charoae.  Sugar  triturated  with  potassium  chlorate  is  apt  to  cause  the 
latter  to  explode  ;  the  mixture  will  at  once  explode  on  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Sugar  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  At 
0°  C.  (32°  F.)  one  hundred  pounds  of  water  dissolves  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  sugar  ;  at  15°  G.  (59^  F.)  the  same  quantity  of  water  will 
dissolve  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  sugar  ;  at  50°  C.  (122°  F.) 
it  dissolves  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds  ;  and  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.) 
four  hundred  and  seventy-one  pounds.  When  sugar  is  thus  dissolved 
in  water,  contraction  takes  place,  which  reaches  its  maximum  when  the 
solution  contains  56.25  per  cent,  sugar.     A  solution  of  at  least  an  equal 
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weight  of  sugar  in  water  may  be  called  a  syrup.    Most  medicinal  syrups, 
however,  contain  nearly  two-thirds  sugar. 

Sugar  is  practically  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  A  strong  syrup 
when  mixed  with  alcohol  deposits  crystals  of  sugar.  An  alcohol  of 
seventy  per  cent,  (by  weight)  strength  dissolves  two-fifths  of  its  weight 
of  sugar  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and  a  trifle  over  half  that  quantity  at  14°  0. 
(57.2°  F.).  But  a  ninety  per  cent,  strength  (by  weight)  alcohol  dis- 
solves only  one-fortieth  of  its  weight  of  sugar  at  40°  C,  and  only  one 
one-hundred-and-siztieth  at  14°  C.  Thus  when  the  alcoholic  liquid  is 
comparatively  less  strong  it  dissolves  more  sugar  than  the  water  con- 
tained in  it  can  alone  dissolve  ;  but  when  stronger  the  alcohol  prevents 
the  solution  of  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  which  in  its  absence  would  dissolve 
in  the  water  alone. 

Sucrose  does  not  ferment,  but  it  may  be  changed  into  glucose  (grape 
sugar)  by  various  means  or  causes,  and  the  glucose  readily  undergoes 
fermentation. 

Varieties  of  Sugar. — ^The  official  white  sugar  is  cane  9ugar  [svcro^ty 
made  from  the  sugar-cane),  purified  or  '^  refined." 

Grape  sugar  is  a  fermentable  sugar  {glucose)  obtained  from  raisins 
and  numerous  other  fruits  ;  it  is  also  contained  in  honey.  At  present 
it  is  prepared  artificially  from  starch  by  treating  the  latter  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  at  a  high  temperature  ;  the  grape  sugar  thus  obtained  is 
called  glucosey  and  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  The  term  "  glucose  ^ 
is  in  this  country  applied  to  the  strong  syrupy  solution  of  grape  sugar 
which  is  used  in  large  quantities  both  as  '^  syrup  "  and  for  making  the 
^ry  '*  grape  sugar."  The  dry,  granular,  or  semi-crystalline  grape  sugar 
or  glucose  is  used  as  an  admixture  to  cheap  grades  of  sugar  (brown  and 
golden  sugars)  for  domestic  purposes.  While  it  is  much  less  sweet  than 
cane  sugar,  it  is  quite  as  wholesome  and  considerably  cheaper. 

Ifhiit  sugar  is  a  non-crystallizable  sugar  found  in  many  fruits.  It 
is  contained  in  the  liquid  portion  of  honey  after  the  separation  of  the 
granular  grape  sugar. 

Maple  sugar  is  sucrose  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar  maple 
(Acer  saccharinum)  by  boiling  it  down  to  the  point  of  crystallization. 
Maple  syrup  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  maple  sugar. 

Sorghum  syrup  and  sorghum  sugar  are  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
sorghum  com,  or  Chinese  corn  (Sorghum  saccharinum)  in  about  the 
same  manner  as  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  are  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  sugar  maple.  When  sorghum  sugar  can  be  refined  and 
crystallized  on  a  sufficiently  economical  scale  white  sugar  will  be  cheap- 
ened and  a  great  industry  developed. 

Beet  sugar ^  from  Beta  vulgaris,  var.  ciclaj  and  other  varieties  of  the 
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beet,  is  also  a  yariety  of  sucrose,  which,  when  well  refined,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  cane  sugar. 

Table  0/  strengths  as  shoton  by  specific  gravities  ofsoliUions  0/  pure 

white  sugar  in  water  at  17.6"  C.  (63.5°  F.): 


Speciflo  QraTltj. 

Per  Cent.  Sngftr. 

Bpadllo  OraTity. 

Per  Cent.  Bognr. 

1.0040 

1 

1.2057 

45 

1.0200 

5 

1.2165 

50 

1.0404 

10 

1.2610 

55 

1.0614 

15 

1.2900 

60 

1.0832 

20 

1.8190 

65 

1.1059 

25 

1.3507 

70 

1.1295 

80 

1.3824 

75 

1.1540 

35 

1.4159 

80 

L1794 

40 

Uses. — Sugar  is  nutritious  and  in  large  quantities  slightly  laxative. 
It  is  not  employed  as  a  medicine,  but  as  a  condiment  or  ezcipient.  It 
is  antiseptic  and  is  used  for  preparing  and  preserving  various  pharma- 
ceutical preparations* 

Saoohari  Syrupns  Fasmu. 

MOLASSSS. 

TTieriaca —  TVeocfe. 

A  brown  syrup  of  about  1.40  specific  g^ravity,  obtained  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  and  refining  cane  sugar.  It  has  a  slightly  acid 
reaction,  but  should  not  be  fermenting.  Odor  slight,  sweetish  ;  taste 
very  sweet.  When  long  boiled  it  becomes  hard  on  cooling  (*'  taffy  "). 
Should  be  perfectly  clear. 

Used  as  an  excipient. 

Sacoliamiii  Laotis ;  U.  S. 

Milk  Sugab. 

Zactosum — Lactose;  MUchssuckery  G. ;  Sucre  de  laity  F. ;  Azucar  de 
leche^  Zactosa,  Sp. ;  J^lksockery  Sw. ;   Sugar  of  Milk. 

Milk  sugar  is  lactose — ^'a  peculiar  crystalline  sugar"  contained  in 
cow's  milk,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  whey,  and  purified  by  re- 
crystallization. 

Description. — ^See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  286. 
The  powder  should  be  perfectly  white,  have  a  neutral  reaction,  and 
no  odor.  •  * 
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It  is  manufactured  almost  exclusively  in  the  cantons  Berne  and 
Luzerne,  Switzerland,  from  the  whey  remaining  after  making  cheese. 

It  is  used  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  only  in  powder  as  a  diluent  of 
active  remedies  in  a  pulverulent  form,  being  serviceable  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  hardness  and  slow  solubility  in  water. 


Sago. 

Origin. — Metraxt/lon  SagtUf  Koenig;  Arenga  taccJiariferOy  Labill, 
and  other  allied  palms. 

Habitat. — Indian  Archipelago. 

Drug* — The  prepared  starch  from  the  interior  of  the  stem. 

Description. — Hard 

spherical  grains  about  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  whitish, 
with  a  slight  brownish-yel- 
low or  pinkish  tint,  and  usu- 
ally more  or  less  translucent. 
Ordinarily  somewhat  darker 
on  one  side.  Odorless ;  taste 
insipid. 

Forms  a  gelatinous  mass 
with  boiling  water. 

Varieties. — Pearl  Sago 

is    the   finest   and   whitest. 

Next  comes   Brovm  Sago, 

of  inferior  quality  and  darker 

color.     An  artificial  "sago" 
Pig.  4eO.-Sago  Btuoh.  jg  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  3^^^!,. 

Constituents. — It  is  all  starch. 

Uses. — Only  as  food.     Being  easily  digested  and  quite  palatable  it 
is  often  used  in  the  sick-room. 


Salep  Tubera. 

Salep. 

;in. — Several  species  of  Orchis^  and  other  i^lants  of  the  natural 
order  Orchidacem,  especially  of  the  sub-order  OphrydeoB, 

Habitat. — Germany  and  France. 

Part  used. — ^The  new  tubers  formed  during  the  year  in  which  they 
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are  collected,  the  collection  of  them  taking  place  in  the  autumn.     They 
are  deprived  of  the  epidermis  and  dried. 

■ 

Description. — Irregularly  oval,  globular,  or  flattened  roundish 
tubers  ;  hard,  heavy  ;  translucent,  with  a  bright  yellowish  or  yellowish- 
gray  color  ;  fracture  homogeneous,  horny,  shining  ;  odorless  ;  taste  in- 
sipid, mucilaginous. 

Constituents* — About  forty-eight  per  cent,  haasorin  (or  vegetable 
mucilage),  and  twenty-seven  per  cent,  starch.  Powdered  salep  forms, 
with  forty  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  a 'thick  jelly. 

Medicinal  Uses- — Nutritive  and  demulcent.  A  mucilage  made 
from  salep  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  acrid  or  irritating 
remedies. 

SALEP  MUCILAGO. 

Salep  Mucilagb. 

Put  three  grams  (46  grains)  powdered  salep  and  thirty  cubic  centi- 
meters (1  fluidounce)  cold  water  in  a  pint  bottle,  and  immediately  shake 
briskly  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Then  add  two  hundred  and  seventy 
cubic  centimeters  (9  fluidounces)  boiling  water,  and  continue  shaking 
the  mixture  until  cold.     Finally  strain. 

Salioinum ;  U.  S. 

Salicin. 

Origin,  Description,  etc. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  286.  It 
is  a  glucoside,  in  white,  shining  crystals,  odorless,  but  having  a  very 
bitter  taste. 

Medicinal  Uses- — Has  been  used  as  an  antiperiodio  and  bitter 
tonic  in  the  same  manner  as  quinine.  It  is  less  active  and  reliable. 
Lately  it  has  been  used  like  salicylic  acid  in  acute  rheumatism. 

Dose* — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains),  repeated  several  times 
a  day. 

Sails ;  U*  B. 

Salix 

Salicie  Cortex —  WiOovf  Bark. 

Origin. — Salioi  alba  Linn6,  and  other  species  of  Salix  {SalicacecB). 

Habitatt — Europe  and  America. 

Part  used.— The  bark. 

:ion.^-^e  the  Pharmacopodiai  page  286. 
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Should  be  very  bitter. 

Constituents! — The  most  important  one  is  Mftctny  it  alio  oontains 
tafintn. 

Medicinal  Uteti — Its  action  depends  on  salioin,  to  which  is  added 
the  efiect  of  tannio  acid.  It  is  therefore  an  astringent  bitter  tonic  and 
antiperiodio. 

Dose* — Two  to  fire  grams  {30  to  76  grains),  best  ^vaa  in  infusion. 

SalTiajU.  s. 

Salvia. 
SalviceI!blia^SaIbeiblatCer,G.;  Sauge qfficituUe,F.;  Salvia,Sw.;  Sage. 
Origin. — Saivia  officinalia.  Lined  {LabiahB). 

Habitat.— Cultivated. 

Part  used. — The  leaves. 

Description.— They  are  white  or  gray- 
ish-green, thick,  wrinkled  ;  soft,  hairy,  and 
glandulous  on  the  under  side  ;  aromstic, 
bitter,  somewhat  astringent.  Wild,  gray, 
thick-hairy  sage  is  the  best  ("Italian 
S.E."). 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  percent.;  and  some 
tannin,  resin,  etc 

Medicinal    Uses.— Stimulant,  tonio, 

astringent,   vulnerary.      Infusion   of  sage 

with  alum  is  a  very  popular  gargle  in  tore 

throat,  relaxed  uvula,  etc 

Dose. — Two  to  6ve  grams  (30  to  75  grains)  in  infusion,  or  as  fluid 

BZTBACT  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 


SALVIA  INPUStJM. 

iHFDStON  OF  SaOB. 

From  fifteen  grams  (about  i  avoirdupois  ounoe)  of  the  drag  make 
re  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the  ssme  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 
Dose. — Fifty  tp  seventy-five  oubio  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidrachms). 
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Sambnons ;  U.  S. 

Sambucus. 

Sambuci  JFTores — Fliederblumen,  ShUunderbliUhen,  G. ;    JPleurs  de 

€ureauy  F.;  Fldderte^  Sw.;  Elder-Flowers. 

Origin. — Sambucus  canadenaia^  Linn€  (CaprifoluicecB). 
Habitat* — North  America. 
Part  used. — The  flowers. 

Description.— Cream-colored  or  pale-yellow,  very  small,  having  a 
peculiar  fragrant  odor  and  a  sweetish,  mucilaginous,  aromatic,  finally 
somewhat  acrid  taste. 

Must  be  light  colored,  sound,  and  of  good  odor. 

The  European  elder-flowers,  from  Sambucus  nigra^  Linn6,  resemble 
closely  the  American. 

Constituents. — A  very  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil  having  the 
odor  of  the  drug  in  a  high  degree.  Also  some  acrid  resin,  valerianic 
acid,  and  mucilage. 

Medicinal   Uses. — Stimulant,  diaphoretic. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  four  grams  (30  to  60  grains).    Best  given  as  hot  tea. 

SAMBUCI  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Eldeb-Flowebs. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycenn. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.75  gram  (2  to  12  grains). 

SAMBUCI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Sambucus. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U«  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  meni^ruum  use  diluted  alcohol 

Dose« — ^Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidraohms). 
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SAMBUCI  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  of  Eldbr-Flowebs. 

Fr«m  thirty  grains  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
live  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  1 7  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

Dose. — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidrachms). 
As  a  diaphoretic  the  hot  infusion  may  be  taken  in  considerably  larger 
doses. 

Sambuoi  Fmotiuu 

Eldeb-Bebbibs. 

The  fruit  of  Sambucua  cancidenaU  (see  Sambucas). 
Small,  globular,  purple,  fleshy,  juicy  berries. 

Constituents. — Fruit  acids,  valerianic  acid,  sugar,  pectin,  traces 
of  volatile  oil,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Diaphoretic  and  aperient.  ^'Elder-berry  jam  " 
is  often  used  as  a  laxative  in  fevers  by  the  country  population. 

Dose  of  the  inspissated  juice,  five  to  fifteen  grams  (60  grains  to  |> 
ounce). 

SAMBUCI  SYRUP  DS. 

Eldbb-Bbbbt  Stbup. 

Moob  SambucL 

Carefully  heat  any  desired  quantity  of  fresh  ripe  elder-berries^  stir- 
ring constantly,  until  they  burst  open.  Express  the  juice.  Set  aside 
to  settle  during  about  a  week.  Strain.  Weigh.  Then  evaporate  it 
to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup.  While  still  warm  add  sugar,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  for  each  twelve  parts  by  weight  of  the  juice 
employed. 

Used  like  the  inspissated  juice. 

Sandaraoa. 

Sandabao. 

Origin. —  CaUUris  quadrivalviSf  Ventenat  {Con\fiir(B). 

Habitat* — Northwestern  Africa. 

Description. — A  resin  which  exudes  spontaneously  from  incisions 
made  through  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  dries  in  the  air.  Long  tears, 
pale  yelloWi  covered  with  a  light  dust^  transparent!  brittle^  not  adhe- 
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sive  when  ch«wed.    Odor  and  taste  slightly  terebintliinous.     Soluble 
in  hot  alcohol. 

Usfld  for  manufacturing  varnishes.  Cotton  saturated  with  a  strong 
solution  of  Mndarao  in  ether  is  often  used  for  temporarily  plugging  de- 
cayed teeth. 

Sanguinarta ;  IT.  S. 

Sanguinabia. 
Sanguinariae  Rhizoma — Shodroot. 

Origin* — Sanguinaria  canaden»ia,  Linn6  (Ft^averacea). 

Habitat.— North  America. 

Part  used. — The  rhizome  collected  in  the  autumn. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
page  287.  The  powder  is  extremely  irritating 
to  the  air-paasBges. 

Constituents. — The  alkaloid  tanguina- 
rine,  which  has  been  ohtained  in  white  or 
colorless  crystals.  Its  salts  are  bright  red, 
very  acrid.  One  or  two  other  alkaloids  have 
been  described  as  found  in  ssnguinaHa.     Abo 

Medicinal  Uses. — When  given  in  full 
medicinal  doses  bloodroot  is  an  active  emetic, 
causing  depression  and  reducing  the  action 
of  the  heart.  In  excessive  doaes  it  is  an  irri- 
tant narcotic  poison,  producing  severe  gastro- 
intestinal inflammation,  with    intense  thirst,       — .      .«  .»     a       ,    _, 

'  '        TlOB.  403-165.— Sugninaria, 

prostration,  vertigo,  and  collapse.     In  small    whola,  utanl  aiia,  Urge  aped. 

dosea  this  drug  is  stimulant  and  tonic.     It  is    iSSBd^iil«jmVr™«ni^'St«r 
occasionally  employed    in    atonic    dyspepsia,    «*king  in  dUnt*  ije. 
duodenal  catarrh,  catarrh  of  the  biliary  ducts  with  jaundice,  in  chronic 
nasal  catarrh,  bronchitis,  asthma,  amenorrhcea,  and  as  an  alterative  in 
syphilis,  etc. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  1.5  gram  (3  to  30  grains),  according  to  the  effect  it 
is  desired  to  obtain. 

SANGUINARIA  ABSTEACTUM. 

AbsTEACT   or   SANOUrNAEIA. 

Prepared  from  fluid  extract  of  sanguinaria  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  abstract  of  coto  is  obtained  from  the  fluid  extract  of  coto. 
Dos«>— 0.06  to  0.6  gram  (1  to  10  grains). 
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SANGUINARI^  ACETUM ;  U.  S. 

ViNEOAB   OF   SaKQUINABIA. 

Moisten  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  sanguinaria,  in  No.  30 
powder,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (5  fluidounces) 
diluted  acetic  acid  ;  pack  it  firmly  in  a  glass  percolator,  and  percolate 
with  diluted  acetic  acid  until  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255 
grains,  or  about  9  fluidounces)  of  percolate  has  been  obtained. 

This  preparation  is  about  one-fifth  weaker  than  that  of  the  Pharma- 
copceia  of  1870,  and  the  dose  of  the  new  vinegar  should  therefore  be 
twenty-five  per  cent,  larger. 

D086« — 1  to  2.50  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  40  minims)  as  an  altera- 
tive and  expectorant  ;  the  emetic  dose  is  eight  to  twenty  cubic  centi- 
meters (2  to  5  fluidrachms). 

SANGUINARIA  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Sanguinabia. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Reddish-brown. 

Dose. — 0.01  to  0.06  gram  (|  to  1  grain). 

SANGUINARIA  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Sakquinaria. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menatruujn  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  6^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then  perco- 
lute. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  Jirst  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolcUe  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubio  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 
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This  fluid  extract  is  never  free  from  sediment,  which  deposits  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  containing  vessel. 

D086« — 0.5  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (8  to  15  minims). 

SANGUINARI^  SYRUPUS. 
Stbup  of  Sanguinaria. 

Mix  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  fluid  extract  of  sanguin- 
aria with  two  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  centimeters  (9  fluidounoes) 
simple  syrup. 

It  is  sometimes  prepared  by  dissolving  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoir- 
dupois ounces)  sugar  in  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces) 
vinegar  of  sanguinaria. 

D086. — One  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  ISO  minims). 

SANGUINARIA  TINCTURA;  U.  S. 

TiKCTUBB   OF  SaNGUIKABIA. 

Mix  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains,  or  about  &}•  fluid- 
ounces)  alcohol  and  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (3^  fluidounces) 
water.  Moisten  forty -five  grams  (1  ounce  257  grains)  sanguinaria,  in 
No.  60  powder,  with  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  of  the  mix- 
ture ;  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylin- 
drical percolator  and  percolate  with  the  remainder  of  the  mixture,  and 
as  much  more  menstruum  of  the  same  kind  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain 
three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255  grains,  or  about  11  fluidounces)  of 
final  product. 

Tincture  of  sanguinaria  is  deep  red.  It  always  deposits  a  layer  of 
reddish-brown  sediment  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  bottle  contain- 
ing it. 

Used  mainly  as  an  expectorant  in  d0868  of  0.5  to  4  cubic  centi- 
meters (8  to  60  minims). 

Santalum  dtrlnumu 

Yellow  Saittalwood. 

YeUou)  Sandalwood, 

Origin. — Santalum  IVtydnetianum^  M.  Gaudichaud  {8antala4iecB). 
Hftbitat. — The  Sandwich  and  Feejee  Islands,  eta 

Part  used. — The  wood 

Description. — Hard,  heayy,  yellowish  chips ;  odor  agreeably  aro- 
matic ;  taste  aromatic,  somewhat  bitter. 
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Constituent. — An  aromatic  volatile  oil. 

White  Santahooody  from  Santalum  albumy  Linn^,  is  also  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  yellow  santalwood,  but  is  less  common  in  the  trade. 

Uses. — It  is  employed  in  China  as  an  ingredient  of  incense  used  in 
the  temples.  Its  oil  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  copaiba,  and  a 
FLUID  EXTBACT,  made  with  alcohol  as  a  menstruum,  has  been  employed 
in  the  same  manner. 

Dose  of  the  fluid  extract,  five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  flui- 
drachms). 

Santali  Oleum;  U.  S« 

Oil  of  Santal. 

Santcdi  .^kheroleum —  Volatile  Oil  of  Santcdy  Oil  of  Sandalwood. 

Origin. — Santalum  albuniy  Linn6  (Santalacece). 
Habitat. — East  India. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  242. 
Medicinal  Uses. — Stimulant  blennorrhetic  in  gonorrhoea,  ffleet,  etc. 
Dose. — Ten  to  twenty-five  drops.     Usually  given  in  closed  gelatin 
capsules,  or  in  the  form  of  emulsion  prepared  like  copaiba  mixture. 

Santalum  Rubrum ;  U.  S. 

Red  Saundebs. 
Santalini  Lignum, 

Origin. — Pterocar^iyus  aantalinus  Linn6  {Leguminoaoe). 

Habitat. — East  India. 

Part  used. — The  heart-wood. 

Description.T-See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  287. 

Usually  occurs  in  raspings. 

Constituent. — Red  coloring  matter  of  a  resinous  acid  character, 
and  called  santalic  acid,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in 
water. 

Uses. — For  coloring  alcoholic  liquids  red«  It  does  not  yield  its  color- 
ing matter  to  water. 

SANTALI  RUBRI  TINCTURA. 

TiNCTXTRB  OP  Red  Saundbbs. 

Moisten  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  powdered  red 
Saunders  with  alcohol ;  pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and 
percolate  with  alcohol  until  three  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimeters 
(12  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 
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Santonloa  t  IT.  8. 

Santokica. 
SanloniciB  Flor€»,   Semina  Ginee  —  Wurmaamen,   Ztttweraatnen,   G. ; 
Barbotine,   Hemencine,  F. ;    Maskfrd,   Sw. ;   Xevantic   Wormaeed, 
German  Wormaeed. 
Origin. — Artemisia  maritima,  var.  Steehmanniana,  B«sser  (^Com- 


H  abitat.— Turkestan. 

Part  used. — The  unexpanded  flower-heads. 

Description.  —  Oblong  grayish  -  green  or  greenish  -  yellow  floner- 
heads,  about  two  millimeters  (^  inch)  long,  covered  with  glandular 


i 


PlQB.  466-471— ArtemlBiaVBhHjnm.  a^  whole;  b.  loDgitiidiiul  notdoD  ;  t,  iana mitaet 
at  DCftle ;  d,  floret ;  iJt  enkigod.     ArMmiau  Ciiu,     t,  uaUual  liie  kud  eDiiiged ;  /,  inna 

■nrfaoe  o(  ft  wuUe. 

scales  and  containing  from  three  to  five  undeveloped  florets.  Odor 
strong,  peculiar,  aromatic  ;  taste  bitter,  aromatio,  leaving  a  somewhat 
cooling  sensation  in  the  mouth. 

Constituents. — About  one  per  cent,  volatile  oil  and  from  one  and 
one-half  to  two  and  one-third  per  cent,  santonin  (santonic  acid). 

Test. — A  brownish  color  indicates  that  the  drug  is  old  and  dam- 
aged.    Must  have  a  greenish  color  and  strong  odor. 

Uses. — Much  employed  as  a  vermifuge  for  round  worms  (lumbrici). 
The  powder  is  usually  given  in  syrup  or  honey. 

Dose. — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains)  three  times  a  day,  fol- 
lowed or  accompanied  by  some  purgative. 

SANTONIC^  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Santonica. 
Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extraot  to  the  pilular 


Greenish-brown. 

Dose.— 0.10  to  0.50  gram  (2  to  8  grains). 
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SANTONICJE  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Santonioa. 

* 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

Santoninas  Sodii ;  U.  S. 

Santoninatk  op  Sodium. 

A  white  crystallized  compound  which  is  very  sensitive  to  light,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  in  tightly  corked  amber  bottles. 

Description  and  Tests. — See^the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  302. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Anthelmintic. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  0.6  gram  (5  to  10  grains). 

SANTONIN ATIS  SODII  TROCHISCI ;  U.  S. 

TbOGUES   op   SANTONrNm^TE   OP   SoDIUM. 

Triturate  together  6.50  grams  (100  grains)  santoninate  of  sodium, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  grams  (2,000  grains)  finely  powdered  sugar,  and 
3.25  grams  (50  grains)  powdered  tragacanth.  Add  8u£Bcient  orange- 
flower  water  and  form  a  mass  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  troches. 

Keep  the  product  in  amber  bottles. 

Santonlnum ;  U.  S« 

Santonin. 

A  white  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  santonica.  It  has  weak 
acid  properties,  and  is  frequently  called  santonic  add  (see  Santoninas 
Sodii). 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  288.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  an  anhydride  of  santonic  acid.  When  exposed  to  light  it  be- 
comes yellow,  and  undergoes  chemical  change. 

Should  therefore  be  kept  iu  amber-colored  bottles,  tightly  corked. 

Must  consist  of  small,  perfectly  white  crystals. 

Medicinal  Uses. — In  medicinal  doses  it  is  anthelmintic.  Occa- 
sionally it  exerts  h  peculiar  effect  on  the  sight,  as  if  the  patient  viewed 
everything  through  a  yellow  glass.     This  effect  is  usually  of  a  tempo* 
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rary  nature.     In  excessive  doses  santonin  may  produce  symptoms  of 
poisoning  accompanied  by  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

Dose* — 0.05  to  0.25  gram  (1  to  4  grains)  ;  less  for  children. 

Sapo ;  V*  8. 

Soap. 

Sapo  Duru9 — SeifSy  G. ;  Savon^  F.;  Jabon,  Jabon  de  Sosa,  Jdbon 
bianco,  Jabon  duro,  Sp.;  Tv&l^  Sw.;  White  Castile  Soap. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  pages  288  and  289. 

White  hard  soap  prepared  from  olive-oil  and  caustic  soda. 

All  hard  soaps  are  soda  soaps.  The  soft  soaps  are  potash  soaps. 
Nearly  all  soaps  are  oleates,  or  palmitates,  or  both,  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium, or  both. 

The  soap  intended  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  pure  olive-oil  soda 
soap,  which  is  well  represented  by  so-called  '^  pure  white  castile  soap.'' 

Must  be  white,  hard,  firm  ;  free  from  crystalline  efflorescence  on  the 
surface,  and  free  from  rancidity.  It  dissolves  completely,  though  not 
forming  a  clear  solution,  in  water  and  in  diluted  alcohol.  Its  odor  is 
peculiar^  not  unpleasant,  and  when  once  familiar  affords  a  good  sign  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  article.  On  exposure  to  dry  air 
it  should  become  dry  and  hard.  A  oastile  soap  that  ^'  sweats  "  or  be- 
comes moist  or  greasy  on  exposure  is  of  very  poor  quality. 

Much  of  the  castile  soap  sold  in  this  country  is  adulterated  or  loaded 
with  barium  sulphate,  etc. 

The  best  grades  come  from  Spain. 

Good  oastile  soap  can  be  dried  at  a  temperature  not  to  exceed  40^ 
C.  (lO*""  F.)  and  powdered. 

Uses. — Soap  is  a  laxative  when  given  internally.  Externally  it  is 
often  employed  as.  a  stimulant  and  discutient.  Ointments  containing 
soap  promote  suppuration  when  applied  to  raw  or  granulating  surfaces, 
and  a  mixture  of  sugar  with  ordinary  yellow  soap  is  often  used  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  form  of  liniment  soap  is  nseful  in  sprains  and  bruises. 

Soapsuds,  with  or  without  oastor-oil,  forms  an  effective  laxative 
enema.  « 

Suppositories  made  of  yellow  soap  are  also  of  value  as  laxatives. 

Soap  in  solution  is  an  accessible  remedy  to  be  used  as  an  antidote 
in  poisoning  by  mineral  acids,  and  should  always  be  promptly  employed 
unless  more  effective  antacids  are  at  hand. 

Dose> — 0.3  to  1  gram  (5  to  15  grains),  in  pill.  * 
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SAPONIS  CEEATUM ;  Phak.  1870. 

Soap  Cssate. 

Melt  together  sixty  grains  (2  ounces)  soap  plaster  and  seventy-five 
grams  (2^  ounces)  yellow  wax  ;  then  add  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grams  (4  ounces)  of  olive-oil.     Stir  until  cooL 

Not  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia. 

Used  to  allay  irritation  and  inflammation. 

SAPONIS  CERATI  EMPLASTEDM. 
Soap  Cebate  Plastieil 

Dissolve  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces)  oxide  of  lead  in 
one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6  fluidounces)  acetic  acid  by  the  aid  of 
heat.  Then  add  one  hundred  grams  (3^  ounces)  powdered  white  soap, 
and  boil  the  mixture  until  the  moisture  is  nearly  evaporated  ;  finally 
add  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  yellow  wax  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces)  olive-oil.  Stir  constantly,  con- 
tinuing the  heat  until  the  plaster  thickens  properly  on  cooling. 

This  formula  affords  a  product  identical  with  that  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia. 

SAPOXIS  EMPLASTRUM;  U.  S. 
Soap  Plastsb. 

Triturate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  dried  white  oastile  soap,  in  coarse 
powder,  with  enough  water  ■  to  form  a  smooth  semi-liquid  paste  ;  then 
mix  this  with  two  hundred  and  seventy  grams  (9  ounces)  lead  plaster, 
previously  melted,  and  evaporate  the  whole  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Same  as  in  1870. 

Old  lead  plaster  is  to  be  preferred  to  fresh  for  making  soap  plaster, 
as  the  fresh  lead  plaster  makes  the  soap  plaster  sticky.  Greater  heat  is 
required,  too,  for  making  this,  than  for  the  other  plasters.  Too  much 
soap  would  make  this  plaster  extremely  tough. 

To  prevent  abrasions,  bed-sores,  etc. 

SAPONIS  LINIMENTUM;  U.  S. 

Soap  LnmorNT. 

Digest  three  hundred  grams  (or  10  ounces)  soap,  in  shavings,  in  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  grams  (about  14  fluidounces)  of  water  until  dis- 
solved.    Dissolve  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces)  camphor  and 
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thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  oil  of  rosemary  in  two  thousand  grams  (70  ounces 
240  grains,  or  about  83^  fluidounoes)  alcohol.  Mix  the  two  solutions 
and  filter  through  paper,  adding  enough  water  through  the  filter  to 
make  the  final  product  weigh  three  thousand  grams  (or  100  ounces, 
measuring  about  100  fluidounces). 

Nearly  identical  with  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Used  in  sprains  and  bruises. 


Sapo  Vizddis ;  U.  S. 

Gbeen  Soap. 

Sapo  MoUis. 

A  potash  soap  made  with  pure,  fresh  hempseed-oil,  or  with  fresh, 
raw,  cold-pressed  linseed-oil. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  289. 

Most  of  the  soap  sold  as  '^  German  Soft  Soap,"  or  under  the  name  of 
**  Soft  Soap  "  or  "  Green  Soft  Soap,*'  is  a  very  offensive,  smeary,  gela- 
tinous mass.  Good  green  soap  contains  from  thirty-five  to  forty  per 
cent,  fat  acids,  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  alkali,  forty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent,  water,  some  glycerin,  etc.  Must  not  contain  more  than  one  per 
cent,  soda,  and  should  be  entirely  free  from  starch  and  from  silicate  of 
sodium.  The  consistence  of  good  green  soap  is  about  like  that  of  fresli 
butter  ;  it  is  translucent,  with  a  greenish-yellow  color ;  and  its  odor  is 
strongly  soapy  but  not  offensive. 

Medicinal  Uses> — Employed  externally,  either  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  other  remedies,  in  some  forms  of  skin  disease^  as  eczemay 
seborrhoeaf  etc. 


SAPONIS  VmiDIS  TINCTURA ;   U.  S. 
Tincture  of  Gbeen  Soap. 

Mix  sixty-five  grams  (2  ounces  128  g^ins)  green  soap,  two  grams 
(31  grains)  volatile  oil  of  lavender,  and  thirty-three  grams  (1  ounce  72 
grains,  or  about  1^  fiuidounce)  alcohol ;  let  the  mixture  stand  until  the 
soap  is  dissolved,  stirring  it  frequently  to  facilitate  the  solution.  Then 
filter  through  paper,  adding  enough  alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make 
the  total  product  weigh  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains,  or 
about  3^  fluidounces). 

Used  externally  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  green  soap  itself. 
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Sapo  AnlmaHs. 

CuBD  Soap. 

White  soda  soap,  made  with  purified  solid  animal  fats,  such  as  tallow. 
It  is  dry,  hard,  white,  inodorous,  slightly  alkaline,  not  greasy,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  diluted  alcohol.  It  is  composed  of  oleate  and  stearat«  of 
sodium. 

Curd  Boap  is  the  basis  of  all  toilet  soaps. 

SAPONIS  OPODELDOC. 

Steer's  Opodeldoc. 

Dissolve  nine  cubic  centimeters  (3^  iluidrachms)  oil  of  peppermint, 

thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  oil  of  rosemary,  and  sixty  grams 

(3  ounces)  camphor  in  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  cubic 

centim^tera  (5  pijits)  alcohol.    Dissolve  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  grams 

(1  pound)  curd  soap   in  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10^  fluid- 

lunces)    water   by    the    aid   of 

■eat.      Mix  the  solutions  and 

idd  three  hundred  cubic  centi- 

neters  (lOJ  fluidounoes)  water 

tf   ammonia.     Stir   well    until 

til  is  perfectly  homogeneous ; 

train  while   hot,  and  pour  it 

nto  opodeldoo  bottles  and  cork 

hese  tightly.     When  cold  the 

lontents  gelatinize. 

A    popular     diseutient     in 
praiii*  and  bruise*. 

SaponarUu 

Safonasia. 

Saponaria    Radir — Soapteort 

Hoot. 

Origin. — Saponaria  offici- 

talis,  Linii6  (Caryophyttacetr). 

Habitat . — Europe    and 

,  Part  used.— The  root 

^^  Dsscription. — Cylindrieal, 

rio.  4^— Sapou&riA,  root  kud  rootlet*,  natunl        .....     c  .-       . 

(iw,  about   twenty-five  centimeters 
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(10  inches)  long,  three  to  twelve  milltmeters  (^ 
to  ^  inch)  in  diitmeter,  vrinkled  longitudinully  ; 
extern&IIy  dark  brown,,  intern  ally  whitish  ;  bark 
thick ;  inodorous  ;  taste  bitterish,  afterward 
acrid.     The  smaller  roots  are  to  be  preferred. 

Constitusnts< — Saponin,  resin,  etc. 

Msdicrnal  Uses. — Saponaria  has  been  used 
as  an  alterative  diaphoretic  in  chronic  cutaneous 
dineases,  rheumatism,  and  ffouf.  It  is  probable 
that  this  drug  possesses  active  medicinal  proper- 
ties  in  common  with  eenega,  sarsaparilla,  quil- 
laia,  and  other  drugs  containing  saponin,  but  it 
is  not  now  used  in  medicine,  but  only  in  the  arts, 
for  washing  silks,  etc. 

Dose. — About  fifty  grams  (1]  ounce)  daily, 
in  infusion, 

Sarsaparilla;  IT.  S. 

Saksapabilla. 
SariapariUce  Radix,  Saraoe  Radix — Saatapa- 

riile,    G.;    Salsepareille,    F.;     ZarzapariUa, 

Sp. ;  SanapariU,  Sw. 

Origin. — Smilax officin<Ui»,Knaih\  Smilax 
medica,  SchlecUtendal  et  Chamisso ;  Smilax 
syphilitica,  Kuntli ;  and  probably  also  other 
species  of  Smilax. 

Habitat. — Mexico,  Central  America,  Brazil 

Part  used. — The  roots. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page 
289. 

Gen«ral  Description.— Long  and  slender, 
sometimes  over  two  meters  (about  80  inches) 
long,  and  usually  about  five  millimeters  {\  inch) 
in  diameter ;  shrivelled  nearest  the  rhizome 
("chump"),  coarsely  wrinkled  lengthwise  ;  in- 
odorous ;  taste  somewhat  mucilaginous,  bitter, 
afterward  acrid. 

Varieties. — The  principal  varieties  of  sarsa- 
parilla are  the  Honduras,  the  Para  (Brazilian, 
Rio  Negro  or  Lisbon  sarsaparilla),  the  Mexican 
(Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico),  and  the  Jamaica  sar- 
saparilla.  n.  Saittparilla,  ^  linear  lUaL 
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In  the  United  States  all  these  Tarieties  are  used  except  the  Jamaica 

sarsaparilla.     The  Para  sarsaparilla  is  not  used  to  any  great  exteut  as 

compared  with  the  Honduras  and  the  Mexican.    Oving  to  its  cbeapnesa 

1  he  Mexican  sarsaparilla  is  used  more  than  all  the  rest  together  ;  but  the 

Honduras    sarsaparilU    is    the 

one  generally  esleemed  in  this 

country  as  thebest,  though  Para 

sarsaparilla  is  preferred  by  some 

unquestionably     competent 

judges.     Jamaica  sarsaparilla  is 

preferred    in    England,    where 

that  is  the  only  kind  officially 

recognized. 

Sarsaparillas  are  generally 
classified  into  :  I,  mealy  tarta- 
pariUas,  in  which  the  paren- 
chyma cells  most  frequently 
contain  unaltered  starch  gran- 
ules, but  occasionally  a  pasty 
mass  (altered  starch  ?)  ;  and  3, 
non  •  mealy  sarfapariltas,  i  n 
which  the  parenchyma  cells  most 
frequently  contain  a  pasty  mass 
(altered  starch  ?),  but  occasion- 
ally unaltered  starch  granules. 
This  classification  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  substantial 
value,  pharmacologically  or 
otherwise,  except  in  so  far  that 
a  mealy  or  starchy  sarsaparilla 
— be  it  Honduras,  Para,  Sfexj- 
can,  or  any  other— is  probably 
a  sounder  drug  than  a  non- 
mealy  one.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  all  the  sarsaparillas 
would  be  mealy  if  carefully 
cured,  and  that  the  "  non- 
mealy"  condition  often  met 
with  in  Mexican,  and  paoat  fre- 
quently in  Jamaica  sarsaparilU,  but  occasionally  also  observed  in  the 
Honduras  and  Para  sarsaparillas  which  are  classed  as  mealy,  is  simply  an 
alteration  of  the  starch  arising  from  careless  curing,  or  exposure  to  heat. 
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or  moisture,  or  both,  or  it  may  be 
the  roots  are  non-mealy  only  in  t 
portions  which  are  exposed  or  cov 
by  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  eart 
the  growing  plants.  It  ia  well  kn 
that  the  portions  nearest  the  rhii 
are  almost  invariably  non-mealy 
shrivelled,  and  that  so-called  non-m 
sarsaparillas  are  mostly  mealy 
plump  in  the  portions  farthest  a 
from  it.  We  are  told  that  the  nat 
who  collect  the  roots,  soraetimei 
bare  a  portion  of  them  and  leave  i 
'  task  unfinished,  to  return  again  at  1 
convenience.  As  the  digging  is  m 
sarily  commenced  at  the  rhizome, 
portions  of  roots  nearest  to  it  will 
be  left  exposed  until  the  work  is  fini« 

Mealy  sarsaparillas  are  plump, 
sound-looking,  and  have  a  thick 
peri-ligneous  layer.  They  are  pre- 
ferred to  other  sarsaparillas  in  all  c 
tries  except  England.  Honduras 
Para  sarsaparillas  are  the  mealy  k: 

Non-mealy  sarsapariUas,  whic 
elude  the  Mexican  and  the  Jam 
are  thin,  shrivelled,  with  thick  lonj 
dinal  wrinkles,  and  a  thin  peri-lign 
layer,  and  lack  sound  unaltered  si 
granules,  having  instead  a  hornji 
pearancQ  in  the  fracture. 

Honduras  SarsapariUa.  —  Bo 
without  the  chumps.  Brown,  pli 
wriokles  comparatively  fine.  Pu 
in  bundles  as  seen  in  Pig.  473. 
appearance  of  a  transverse  seotic 
seen  in  Fig.  480,  b. 

Para  SariapariUa. — Roots  wit 
the  chumps.     Dark  brown.    Per 
neous  layer  thick.     Plump,  and  fiuvi 
wrinkled.     Bundle  and  section  as  see 
in  Figs.  174  and  479,  a.     It  ia  nsnally  very  olean. 
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M«acan  SaraaparUla. — Roots  attached  to  the  chumps,  and  some- 
tioies  accompanied  by  portions  of  the  stems.  Brownish-gray,  with  promi- 
nent wrinklea  which  gire  it  a  furrowed  appearance,  Peri-li^neoua  layer 
thin,  woody  portion  thicker  than  that  of  any  other  sarsaparilla.  Moatly 
contains  more  or  less  adhering  earth.  Not  made  up  into  bundles ; 
sometimes  the  roots  are  folded  back  over  the  chumps.     (See  Fig.  475.) 

Jamaica  SaraapariUa. — The  chumps  often  accompany  the  roots, 
which  are  tied  up  ia  loose  bundles.  Reddish.  Wrinkles  heavy.  Root- 
fibres  attached  to  the  roots  (which  is  considered  a  good  sign).  When 
these  fibres  are  present  in  considerable  numbers  the  sariiaparilla  is  said 
to  be  bearded, 

Garbling. — The  champs  (rhizomes)  are  thick,  woody,  knotty,  and 
medicinally  inert.  Stems  and  chumps,  if  present,  and  also  any  adhering 
earth,  must  be  removed  from  the  drug  before  using  it.  • 


FiQS.  178-478.— A, 

Microscopic  SQctions  of  sarsaparilla  roots  show  a  circle  of  woody 
tissue  surrounded  by  a  nucleus  sheath,  a  thick  layer  of  parenchyma 
and  a  cuticle,  and  enclosing  a  more  or  less  thick  column  of  parenchyma 
often  called  pith. 

Sarsaparilla  is  sometimes  said  to  have  a  true  bark  and  pith,  bat  while 
the  latter  term  might  perhaps  be  properly  employed  in  regard  to  this 
drug,  the  term  bark  in  pharmacognosy  should  be  restricted  to  the  much 
more  complex  structure  known  as  the  bark  (cortex)  of  plants  having 
exogenous  structure.     (See  article  oa  Uioroscopic  Stmotore  of  Plants.) 
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The  peri-ligneous  portion  of  sarsaparilla  is  divided  into  four  layers  of 
tissue,  an  external  cuticle,  generally  missing  except  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wrinkles,  and  a  subcuticular  layer  consisting  of  peculiarly  thickened 
sclerenchyma  cells,  which  together  are  sometimes  (improperly,  in  our 
opinion)  called  the  eoUemcU  bark ;  a  layer  of  parenchyma,  sometimes 
called  middle  bark/  and  the  nucleus  sheath,  sometimes  called  inner 
bark.    All  of  these  structures  are  shown  in  Figs.  476-478. 

According  to  Schleiden,  sarsaparillas  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
those  growing  south  of  10^  north  latitude,  in  which  the  diameter  of  the 
inner  parenchyma  is  three  to  eight  times  as  great  as  the  thickness  of 
the  woody  layer  (Fig.  479,  a),  and  those  growing  north  of  10**  north 
latitude,  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  inner  parenchyma  is  at  most  one- 
and-a-half  times  as  great  as  the  thickness  of  the  woody  layer  (Fig.  480,  b). 


Figs.  479,  480. — a,  Bio  Negro  SarMparillA ;  b^  Honduraa  SanaparilU ;  tniuyene  Motions, 

enlarged. 

.  The  peculiar  eccentric  thickening  of  the  sclerenchyma  cells  of  the 
subcuticular  portion  and  of  the  nucleus  sheath  affords  additional  means 
of  identifying  the  different  varieties  of  sarsaparilla  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.     (See  Figs.  481-484.) 

Constituents. — Smiladn  (or  pariUin^  or  sahepariUj  or  paraUinie 
icid)f  which  is  an  acrid  neutral  principle  closely  resembling  saponin. 
Only  one-fifth  per  cent,  has  been  found  in  the  drug.  It  crystallizes  in 
white  brilliant  scales,  is  soluble  in  diluted  alcohol  and  in  boiling  water, 
but  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  in  absolute  alcohol.  Sarsaparilla  also 
contains  about  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  acrid  resin,  and  traces  of  vol- 
atile oil. 

The  extractive  matter  of  sarsaparilla  is  very  dark  colored  and  abun- 
dant. Its  character  is  as  yet  little  known.  It  has  not  been  determined 
whether  the  medicinal  properties  of  sarsaparilla  are  due  to  the  smiladn^ 
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or  to  the  resin,  or  to  both. 
Thkt  saponin  has  powerful 
medicinal  propertieshas  been 
ascertained. 

Medicinal  Uses.- 


■Sai 


le  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  remedies.     Aa 
a  "blood  purifier"  it  is  used 
in  large  quantities  nith  and 
a  ^  without  the  physician's  ad- 

Tice,  especially  in  eruptive 
skin  diseases.  It  is  an  altera- 
tive and  tonic. 

Physicians  prescribe  it  in 

syphilis,  but  nearly  always 

in    combination   with    more 

active     remedies,     such     as 

'  ^  potassium    iodide,   mercuric 

.Fr08.481-^._«..nbontlcral«r<idl.ofVer«Cnis     chloride,   euaiac,   etc.      It  is 

UDcieusshMthof  VcraCrui3ar»inriiU;ii,Hiiu<if    given  in  secondary  and  ter- 

Hondar«  S™p.riil. ;  .11  m»gmi^  ^.^^ syphilis,  and  especially 

when  the  patient  is  in  a  broken-down  condition.    After  a  long-continued 

mercurial  treatment  sarsaparilla  with  potassium  iodide   is  a  valuable 

combination. 

The  fluid  extract  and  the  syrup  are  the  most  effective  and  convenient 
preparations. 

Dose. — Powder,  two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains). 

SAKSAPARILt^  DECOCTUM. 

Dbcoction  of  Sabsafarilla. 

From  seventy-five  grams  (or  about  3^  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the 

drug  make  five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces),    ^ 

A  trifle  stronger  than  the  preparation  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 

Dose. — Fifty  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (2  to  3  fluidounces). 

SARSAPARILLA  DECOCTDM  COMPOSITUK 

GoHPouKD  Decoction  of  Sabsapabilla. 

Three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces)  cut  and  bruised  sarsaparilla,  sixty 

grams  (2  ounces)  rasped  guaiacum  wood,  sixty  grams  sassafras,  in  No.  20 

powder,  sixty  grains  bruised  glyoyrrhiza,  and  thirty  grama  (1  ounce)  cut 
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aud  bruised  mezereum  are  required  to  make  three  thousand  grams  (about 
100  ounces)  of  the  decoction.  The  sarsaparilla  and  guaiacum  wood 
arc  first  boiled  in  three  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (6  pints)  of  water 
for  half  an  hour  ;  then  the  other  ingredients  are  added  aud  macerated 
with  the  decoction  for  two  hours,  the  vessel  being  well  covered.  Then 
the  preparation  is  strained  and  enough  water  added  through  the  strainer 
to  make  the  finished  product  weigh  three  thousand  grams  (it  will  meas- 
ure about  6  pints). 

Dose. — Ninety  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (3  to  5 
fluidounces)  three  times  daily. 

SARSAPARILLA  DECOCTUM  COMPOSITUM  FORTIUS. 

Stbongeb  Zittmakn's  Dbcogtion. 

Macerate  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces)  finely  cut  sar- 
saparilla for  twenty-four  hours  with  nine  liters  (19  pints)  water.  Strain. 
Triturate  together  one  gram  (15  grains)  red  sulphide  of  mercury,  in  fine 
powder,  five  grams  (77  grains)  cafomel,  eight  grams  (124  grains)  pow- 
dered alum,  and  eight  grams  powdered  sugar ;  tie  the  mixed  powder 
into  a  folded  piece  of  muslin,  and  suspend  this  in  the  infusion  of  sarsa- 
parilla, previously  put  into  an  earthen  vessel.  Boil  the  liquid  down  to 
three  liters  (6^  pints).  While  yet  hot  add  five  grams  (77  grains)  bruised 
anise,  five  grams  bruised  fennel,  fifteen  grams  (230  grains)  cut  glycyr- 
rhiza,  and  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  cut  senna.  When  cold, 
strain  without  pressure,  set  the  decoction  aside  to  settle,  and  decant  the 
clear. 

SARSAPARILLA  DECOCTUM  COMPOSITUM  MITIUS. 

Weakbb  Zittmann's  Decoction. 

Mix  the  Residue  from  the  stronger  Zittmann's  decoction  (in  the  quan- 
tity specified  in  the  preceding  formula)  with  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50 
grains)  finely  cut  sarsaparilla.  Boil  with  nine  liters  (19  pints)  water 
until  reduced  to  three  liters  (6^  pints).  While  still  hot,  add  to  it  four 
grams  (62  grains)  each  of  bruised  cardamom  and  cinnamon,  and  cut 
lemon-peel,  and  glycyrrhiza.  When  cold  strain.  Let  stand  to  settle  ; 
then  decant  the  clear. 

Both  of  the  above  decoctions  are  used  in  chronic  syphilitic  cachexia. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  cure  the  patient  is  given  a  cathartic  of  calomel 

and  jalap,  repeated  at  intervals  of  several  days  if  necessary.     On  the 

morning  of  the  second  day  the  patient  drinks  one  pint  of  warmed 

STBONGBB  decoctiony  while  covered  up  in  bed,  so  as  to  produce  perspira- 
57 
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tion.  During  the  afternoon  he  drinks  two  pints  weaker  decoction,  cold, 
and  late  in  the  evening  one  pint  of  cold  stronger  decoction.  This  plan 
is  followed  for  six  or  eight  days. 

After  an  intermission  of  a  week  or  two  the  treatment  is  repeated  if 
necessary. 

SAESAPAEILLJE  EXTRACTUM. 

Extract  of  Sarsapabilla. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brownish-black. 

Dose. — 0.50  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains). 

SARSAPARILL^     EXTRACTUM     COMPOSITUM     FLTTI- 

DUM;  U.  S. 

Compound  Fluid  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  first  mix  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (14  ounces 
100  grains,  avoirdupois)  sarsaparilla,  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains, 
avoirdupois)  glycyrrhiza  (liquorice  root),  fifty  grams  (1  ounce  334  grains, 
avoirdupois)  sassafras  bark,  and  fifteen  grams  (230  grains)  mezereum, 
all  in  No.  30  powder. 

For  the  Jirst  menstrtium  use  a  mixture  consisting  of  fifty  grams  (1 
ounce  334  grains,  avoirdupois)  glycerin,  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams 
(6^  fluidounces)  alcohol,  and  three  hundred  grams  (about  10  fiuidounces) 
water. 

Moisten  the  mixed  powders  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7 
ounces)  of  this  mixture.  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Satu- 
rate with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Percolate  with  the 
remainder  of  the  first  menstruum,  and  then  with  a  second  menstnium 
composed  of  alcohol  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  grams 
(3^  fiuidounces)  alcohol  to  every  two  hundred  grams  (6f  fluidounces)  of 
water. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  Jirst 
percolate.    Continue  the  percolation  to  exhaustion. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  soft  extract,  and  then  dissolve  this 
in  the  Jirst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

In  this  preparation  the  effects  of  sarsaparilla,  mezereum,  and  sassafras, 
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all  three  of  which  drugs  are  generally  considered  to  be  *'  blood-purifiers,'^ 
are  combined,  the  liquorice  root  simply  serving  to  improve  the  taste* 

Useful  in  scro/ulOy  syphiliSj  chronic  rheumcUiamy  cutaneous  diseaeeSy 
etc.,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  more  active  remedies. 

Dose. — Two  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2  fluidrachms)« 

SARSAPARILL^  EXTR ACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extbact  of  Sabsapabilla. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  Jirst  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams 
(about  6^  fluidounces)  alcohol,  three  hundred  grams  (about  10  fluid- 
ounces)  water,  and  fifty  grams  (about  1^  avoirdupois  ounce)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  hundred  grams  (about  4|-  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  two 
hundred  grams  (about  6|  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7  fluidounces)  of 
the^r^^  men^ruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Satu- 
rate with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the^r^^ 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  Jirst  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  menstruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Do80a — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (I  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

BARS  APARILL^  SYRUPUS  C0MP0SITU8 ;   U.  & 

CoMPOuiro  Stbttp  of  Sabsapabilla* 

Mix  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127  grains)  sarsaparilla, 
twenty  grams  (308  grains)  guaiac  wood,  twelve  grams  (185  grains) 
pale  rose,  twelve  grams  glycyrrhiza,  and  twelve  grams  senna,  all  in  No. 
30  powder,  and  six  grams  (92  grains)  sassafras,  six  grams  anise,  and 
six  grams  gaultheria,  all  in  No.  20  powder.  Moisten  the  mixture  uni- 
formly with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  diluted 
alcohol,  and  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours  ;  then  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator,  and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  six  hun- 
dred grams  (21  ounces  72  grains,  or  about  20  fluidounces)  of  percolate 
has  been  obtained.     Evaporate  the  percolate  on  a  water-bath  until  re- 
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duced  to  one-balf  its  original  weight ;  then  add  one  hundred  oubio  centi- 
meters (3^  fluidounces)  water,  mix  well,  and  afterward  filter,  adding 
enough  water  through  the  filter  to  make  the  total  filtrate  weigh  four 
hundred  grams  (14  ounces  48  grains,  or  measure  13^  fluidounces).  Then 
add  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces  72  grains)  sugar,  dissolve  ibis  with- 
out the  aid  of  heat,  and  strain. 

This  is  a  better  preparation  than  that  of  1870,  in  which  the  volatile 
oils  were  used  instead  of  the  sassafras,  anise,  and  gaultheria.  As  the 
volatile  oils  were  added  simply  to  flavor  the  preparation,  the  drugs  them- 
selves being  sufficient  for  that  purpose  without  making  the  product  un- 
clear, the  new  formula  is  preferable.  A  still  further  improvement  would 
be  to  dismiss  from  the  preparation  both  the  guaiac  wood  and  the  pale 
rose.  The  guaiac  yields  a  portion  of  its  resin  to  the  diluted  alcohol,  but 
it  is  precipitated  again  on  evaporating  down  the  liquid  and  adding 
water,  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  product  derived  from  the  guaiac. 
As  for  the  pale  rose,  it  is  an  expensive  and  useless  luxury. 

Dose- — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

Sassaflras ;  IT.  S. 

Sassafbas. 

SoMafroB  Radieis  Cortex, 

Origin. — Sassafras  officinalis^  Nees  {Lauraceas). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used* — The  inner  bark  of  the  root. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  289. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  about  three  per  cent.,  traces  of  tannin, 
resin,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Enjoys  the  general  reputation  of  being  a  ^blood- 
purifier,''  and  is  popularly  employed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  an  aromatic 
diaphoretic  when  large  quantities  of  the  hot  infusion  are  imbibed.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  infusion  is  used  as  a  "tea,"  and  may  even 
be  found  on  the  bill  of  fare  in  hotels,  etc. 

SASSAFRAS  EXTRAOTUM  PLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extsact  of  SAsaAFBAs. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17)- avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
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three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounoes)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounoes)  of  water. 

DosOi — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

SASSAFRAS  INFDSUM. 

Infusion  of  Sassafbas. 

From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make  five 
hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fiuidounces). 
Dose. — Ad  libitum. 

SaMmfi^as  Medulla ;  XT.  S. 

Sassafbas  Pith. 

The  pith  of  the  branches  of  Saasafras  officincUia^  Nees. 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeiay  page  290. 
Constituents. — Mucilage. 

Used  for  preparing  a  mucilage  which  serves  as  a  diluent  or  vehicle 
for  other  remedies. 

SASSAFRAS  MEDULLE  MUCILAGO ;  U.  S. 

MuciLAGB  OF  Sassafbas  Pith. 

Sassafras  mucilage  is  made  by  macerating  two  grams  (31  grains) 
sassafras  pith  for  three  hours  with  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (3-^ 
fiuidounces)  distilled  water,  without  stirring,  and  then  straining  without 
pressure. 

SASSAFRAS  SYRUPDS  C0MP0SITU8. 
Jackson's  Pectobal  Sybup. 

Macerate  five  grams  (77  grains)  sassafras  pith  and  fifty  grams  (1 
ounce  334  grains)  acacia  with  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluid- 
ounces)  water  for  twelve  hours,  stirring  it  gently  occasionally.  Then 
add  seven  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (26  ounces  200  grains)  sugar,  and 
dissolve  it  without  the  aid  of  heat.  Strain.  In  the  syrup  dissolve  0.60 
gram  (9^  grains)  hydrochlorate  of  morphine. 

Dose* — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachms), 

Sassaflpas  Oleum ;  XS.  S. 

Oil  of  Sassafbas. 

Sassafraa  .jStherokum  —  Volatile  Oil  of  Sasacffraa. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  243. 
Used  for  flavoring,  or  as  a  carminative. 
Dose. — ^Two  to  three  drops. 
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SASSAFRAS  SPIRITUS. 

Spibit  of  Sassafras. 

Mix  thirty  cubio  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  volatile  oil  of  sassafras 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  centimeters  (9  fluidounces)  alcohol. 
Used  for  flavoring. 

Scanunonli  Radix, 

ScAMMOKY  Root. 

Origin. —  Convolmdiia  Scammoniay  Linn^  {Convolvttlacece). 

Habitat. — Western  Asia. 

Description. — Carrot-shaped,  from  0.3  to  0.6  meter  (1  to  2  feet) 
long,  and  five  to  twenty  centimeters  (2  to  4  inches)  thick,  usually  broken 
into  shorter  pieces  more  or  less  twisted,  yellowish-brown  externally^ 
wrinkled,  hard,  whitish  within  ;  bark  thin  and  full  of  resinous  spots. 
Odor  slight ;  taste  sweetish,  afterward  a  little  acrid. 

Constituents. — Scammonin,     (See  Scammonium.) 
Used  for  preparing  scammony  resin. 

Soanunonium ;  IT.  S. 

Scammony. 

Scammonium,  G.  and  Sw.;  Scammo7iiey  F.;  Escamonea^  Sp.;   Virgin 

Scam^mony, 

Origin. —  Convolvulta  Scammonia,  Linn6  i^Convolvulaceas), 

Habitat. — Syria,  Minor  Asia,  and  around  the  Black  Sea.  Imported 
from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  290. 

The  drug  is  the  dried  resinous  exudation  from  the  root.  As  it  con- 
tains always  some  gum,  and  forms  an  emulsion  when  triturated  with 
water,  it  is  also  sometimes  styled  as  a  gum-resin. 

Scammony  is  darker  interiorly  than  externally.  In  thin  splinters  it 
is  translucent. 

The  best  grades  are  called  virgin  scammony.  All  scammony,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  great  variation  in  quality. 

The  pharmacopoeial  tests  are  prescribed  with  a  view  to  detect  such 
gross  adulterations  as  chalk,  starch,  resin,  etc.,  as  well  as  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  accidental  mechanical  impurities. 

Scammony  is  so  frequently  adulterated  by  those  who  collect  it,  that 
it  ought  never  to  be  used,  except  for  preparing  the  resin  of  scammony. 
Scammony  containing  less  than  twenty«five  per  cent,  resin  is  not  rare. 
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The  commercial  and  medicinal  value  of  the  drug  depends  upon  the 
proportion  of  resin  it  contains.  To  ascertain  this,  exhaust  ten  grams  of 
the  powdered  scammony  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ether,  until  the 
ether  ceases  to  extract  anything  further  ;  then  dry  and  weigh  the  resi- 
due,  and  deduct  its  weight  from  the  ten  grams  used ;  the  remainder 
represents  the  weight  of  the  resin. 

Constituents. — It  contains  from  seventy-five  to  ninety-five  per 
cent,  resin,  the  remainder  being  gum,  etc.  The  resin  is  scammonin  (or 
jalapin,  or  para-rhodeoretiu),  identical  with  the  resin  found  in  male 
jalap  (Ipomcca  orizabensis),  and  is  completely  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses. — ^It  is  hydragogue  cathartic, 

more  violent  in  its  action  than  jalap. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  1.50  gram  (8  to  20  grains),  usually  in  pill  form  and 
combined  with  other  medicines. 

SCAMMONII  RESINA ;  U.  S, 
Rbsin  of  Scammont. 

The  pure  scammony  resin  is  extracted  from  the  crude  drug  (scam- 
mony) by  repeated  digestions  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  tinctures  are 
mixed,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  remaining  syrupy  liquid  precipi- 
tated with  water,  the  precipitated  resin  being  then  washed  and  dried. 
See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  282. 

It  is  a  dull-greenish  powder. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  0.5  gram  (3  to  8  grains). 

Sollla;  U.S. 

Squill. 

SciUcB  JBtUbus;  SctUcB  Xadix — Meerzwiebdy  G.;  Squilky  SciiUy  F.;  J&- 

cildy  CeboUa  albarra9ia,  Sp.;  J^Oloky  Sw. 

Origin> — Urginea  SciUay  Steinheil  {LUictceoB), 

Habitats — The  Mediterranean. 

Part  useda — ^The  sliced  and  dried  bulb. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  290.  Readily  absorbs 
moisture  and  becomes  damp.     Must,  therefore,  be  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

''  White  squill "  is  the  best,  and  fetches  a « higher  price  than  the 
«  red  squill." 

Constituents. — SdUipicriny  scillUoxinf  and  sciUin — all  active  prin- 
ciples. 
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Medicinal  Uses* — Squill  is  an  acrid  diuretio  in  small  doses ;  in 
larger  doses  purgative  and  emetic,  almost  narcotic  It  is  also  used  as 
an  expectorant  or  stimulant  blennorrhetic  in  chronic  bronchitiSy  etc. 

When  given  in  small  doses,  squill  first  produces  undoubtedly  diuretic 
effects,  which  may  be  followed  by  the  purgative  action.  It  is  often 
used  in  dropsies  in  combination  with  jalap,  cream  of  tartar,  and  other 
remedies. 

Its  long-continued  use  disturbs  digestion.  Overdoses  give  rise  to 
vomiting,  diarrhcaa,  slow  pulse,  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  and  bloody 
urine  containing  albumen. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  1  gram  (1  to  15  grains)  according  to  the  effect  it  is 
desired  to  obtain. 

SCILL^  ACETUM ;  U.  S. 

ViNBGAJB   OF  SqUUX. 

Moisten  thirty  grams  (or  1  ounce)  squill  in  No.  30  powder,  with  ninety 
cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  allowed  to  ma- 
cerate until  it  ceases  to  swell.  It  is  then  packed  carefully  (not  too 
firmly)  into  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  percolated  with  diluted  acetic 
acid  until  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  of  percolate 
has  been  received. 

This  preparation  is  one-fifth  weaker  than  that  of  the  old  pharma- 
copoeia (1870),  and  the  dose  should,  therefore,  be  twenty-five  per  cent, 
greater.  It  is,  however,  seldom  if  ever  used,  except  for  preparing  the 
syrup  of  squill. 

Dose- — 0.65  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (10  to  30  minims). 

SCILL^  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Squill. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence. 

Brown. 

Do8e« — 0.03  to  0.06  gram  (^  to  1  grain).  With  due  caution  the 
dose  may  be  increased  to  0.1  to  2  grams  (1^  to  3  grains). 

SCILL^  EXTRACTDII  FLUID  UM;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extbact  of  Squill. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — ^17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  20  powder. 
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As  a  men^ruum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  gmmB  (about  4)-  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is 
exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Do86«— -0.2  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  15  minims). 

SCILLJE  OXYMEL. 

OZTMBL  OF   SqUUX. 

Mix  equal  volumes  of  vinegar  of  squill  and  clarified  honey. 

Should  always  be  prepared  extemporaneously. 

Used  in  expectorant  cough  mixtures. 

D086s — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2|-  fluidrachms). 

SCILLE  SYEUPUS ;  U.  S. 
Syrup  of  Squill. 

Heat  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  vinegar  of 
squill  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  glass  flask,  or  in  a  porcelain  evaporating 
dish.  Filter  while  hot.  Add  enough  water  to  restore  the  liquid  lost 
by  evaporation.  Add  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces  72  grains)  sugar, 
and  dissolve  this  by  agitation.     Strain. 

Should  be  perfectly  clear  and  of  a  very  pale  straw  color. 

Dose* — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  60  minims)  for  an 
adult  as  an  expectorant.     This  is  a  full  emetic  dose  for  a  child. 

BCnXJE  STRUPF8  AROMATICUS. 

Abomatio  Stbup  of  Squill. 

Triturate  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  fluid  extract  of  gin- 
ger and  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  fluid  extract  of  squill 
with  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  precipitated  phosphate  of  calcium.  Add 
during  continued  stirring  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^ 
fluidounces)  peppermint  water.  Filter.  In  the  filtrate  dissolve  by 
agitation  and  without  heat  seven  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (26  ounces 
200  grains)  sugar.     Strain. 
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The  syrup  of  squill  of  the  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  above  syrup, 
with  the  addition  of  the  soluble  matter  of  about  one  ounce  of  hyssop 
added  to  each  eighteen  ounces  by  weight,  or  twenty-four  ounces  by 
measure. .  The  fluid  extract  of  hyssop  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  60  minims). 

SCILL^  STRUPUS  COMPOSITUS ;  U.  S. » 
Compound  Sybup  op  Squill. 

Mix  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  squill  and  sixty  grams  of 
senega,  both  in  No.  30  powder.  Moisten  with  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  cubic  centimeters  (5^  fluidounces)  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate  one 
hour.  Then  pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator  and  percolate  with  diluted 
alcohol  until  four  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimeters  (16^  fluidounces) 
percolate  has  been  received.  Boil  the  percolate  a  few  minutes  ;  then 
evaporate  by  means  of  a  water-bath  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  cubic 
centimeters  (6  fluidounces).  To  this  add  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters 
(2^  fluidounces)  boiling  water.  Triturate  the  mixture  with  five  grams 
(77  grains)  precipitated  phosphate  of  calcium.  Filter,  and  after  the 
liquid  has  passed,  add  through  the  filter  enough  boiling  water  to  make 
the  whole  filtrate  weigh  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (13  ounces 
100  grains,  measuring  about  360  cubic  centimeters,  or  12^  fluidounces). 
In  this  dissolve  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces  72  grains)  sugar,  by  agita- 
tion, without  the  aid  of  heat.     Strain. 

Dissolve  1.50  gram  (23  grains)  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium 
in  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  boiling  water  ;  add  this  solu- 
tion to  the  syrup  and  shake  well. 

The  compound  syrup  of  squill  is  commonly  called  Coxe*8  hive  syrup. 
Originally  it  was  made  with  honey  instead  of  sugar,  and  was  then  much 
more  liable  to  ferment  than  it  is  as  now  prepared. 

Dose. — Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  60  minims)  for  adults. 
Less  for  children. 

SCILL^  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 
TnfCTURK  OF  Squill. 

Moisten  ninety  grams  (3  ounces  76  grains)  squill  in  No.  30  pow- 
der with  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces)  di- 
luted alcohol.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours.  Pack  it  moderately  in  a 
conical  percolator  and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  six  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (20  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

It  is  amber-colored. 

Dose- — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 
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SCILL^  VINUM. 

Wine  op  Squill. 

Mix  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  fluid  extract  of  squill 
with  two  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  centimeters  (9  fluidounces)  sherry 
wine.     Let  stand  a  few  hours.     Then  filter,  if  necessary. 

Dose* — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

Sooparlns;  U.  S. 

SCOPABIUS.  • 

Scoparii  Summitates — Broom  Tops. 

Origin. — Sarothamnus  Sc'oparius^  Koch  {X/eguminoacB). 
H  ab  itat . — E  urope. 
Part  used. — The  tops. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  290. 

Constituents. — A  stellateiy  crystalline  principle,  called  scoparitiy 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  ;  and  a  volatile  liquid  alkaloid  called  ^Mr^ 
teine.  The  scoparin  is  supposed  to  be  diuretic,  and  the  sparteine  nar- 
cotic. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  drug  is  a  diuretic  and  hydragogue  cathar- 
tic of  undoubted  value  for  the  removal  of  dropsiccU  effusiena.  Its  use 
is  indicated  in  chronic  dropsy  from  any  cause. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains)  in  decoction  or  fluid 
extract. 

SCOPARII  DECOCTUM ;  B. 

DsCOCnON  OF  SCOPABIUS. 

Make  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  decoction 
from  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  of  the  drug. 

Dose. — Sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (2  to  4 
fluidounces). 

SCOPARII  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluib  Eztbact  of  ScoPABicrs. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  20  powder. 

As  9k  first  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  one  hundred  grams  (about  4^ 
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fluidounces)  alcohol,  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  S^fluidounces) 
water,  and  sixty  grains  (about  2  avoirdupois  ounces)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion o^  sixty  grams  (about  2^  iluidounoes)  alcohol  to  every  two  bun- 
dred  and  forty  grams  (about  8  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  10  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the^r^a^  men^ruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percola- 
tor. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Tben 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  thefird 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  secofid  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  tben 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  Tnenstruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Do88a — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 


Sontellaria;  U.  S. 

SCUTELLABIA. 

Scutellariae  Herba^Helmkraut^  G. ;  Scutellaire,  F. ;  Skullcap,  MoodvDort, 

Madweed. 

Origin- — Scutellaria  later^rOy  Linn£  (LabiatoB), 

Habitats — North  America. 

Part  used- — The  flowering  plant. 

Description. — A  square-branched  stem  about  fifty  centimeters  ("30 
inches)  long,  smooth  ;  opposite  leaves,  about  five  centimeters  (2  inches) 
long,  oblong,  pointed,  with  saw-toothed  margin  ;  blue,  lateral,  axillarv 
flowers,  eight  millimeters  (^  inch)  long,  the  upper  lip  being  helmet- 
shaped,  whence  the  name  '^  skullcap."     Odor  slight ;  taste  bitter. 

Other  species  of  Scutellaria  are  sometimes  collected  and  sold  for 
skullcap,  among  which  Scutellaria  versicolor^  Nuttall ;  ScuteUaria  ca- 
iiescensy  Nuttall ;  Scutellaria  pilosa^  Michaux ;  and  Scutellaria  integri- 
-foliay  Linn6.  They  are  all  hairy  or  downy,  and  all  of  them  have  tbt: 
flowers  on  the  top  only,  whereas  the  Scutellaria  lateriflora  has  tho 
flower-stalks  in  pairs  in  the  axils.  Scutellaria  galericulata^  Linn^,  n 
also  gathered ;  this  is  nearly  smooth,  and  has  axillary  flowers^  but  it^ 
flowers  are  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  Scutellaria  lateriflora. 

Constituents. — Some  bitter  principle.  No  analysis.  ScuteUarin  ii 
an  extract  precipitated  from  a  strong  tincture  by  means  of  a  aolution  <A 
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alum  in  water.     It  is  a  mixture  of  indefinite  composition  and' probably 
devoid  of  medicinal  properties. 

Properties  and  Uses. — It  is  said  to  be  tonic,  nervine,  antispas- 
modic,  and  to  have  proved  useful  in  chorea^  convulsions^  intermittent 
femr^  etc.  It  is  employed  as  a  tea  in  restlessnesSy  wakefulness^  and 
nervous  eaccitahility. 

We  are  informed  by  a  prominent  dealer  in  domestic  crude  drugs 
that  large  quantities  of  Scutellaria  are  consumed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting its  chlorophyll,  which  is  used  for  coloring  extracts  and  fluid 
extracts. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  grams  (1  to  2^  drachms)  in  infusion  or  fluid 
extract. 

SCUTELLARIA  EXTKAOTUM. 
Extract  of  Scutellaria. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains)  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

SCUTELLARIA  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extract  op  Scutellaria. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  hundred  grams  (about  4|-  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  two  hundred 
grams  (about  6f  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
6^  fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty*eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  of  the  first 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  theil 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose* — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidraohms). 
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SeoaliB  Farina. 

Ryb  Flodk. 

Origin. — Seeah  eereale,  Linn£  {Oramituuem). 

DtSCription> — The  flour  prepared  from  the  seed.  It  is  yellowish- 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  grayish-brown,  its  appearance  varying  acoording 
to  the  mod-e  of  grinding  and  the  fineness. 

Constituents. — Contains  about  sixty  per  cent,  starch,  nine  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  gluten,  three  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  vegetable  albumen, 
eleven  per  cent,  dextrin,  and  three  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  sugar.  Rye 
flour  is,  therefore,  rather  less  nutritious  than  wheat,  containing  as  it 
does  a  smaller  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substances. 

Uses. — It  is  very  wholesome  on  account  of  its  being  somewhat 
laxative,  so  that  the  eating  of  rye-bread  tends  to  correct  chronic  consti- 
pation. 

Rye  flour  is  sometimes  used  externally,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
grain  flours,  as  a  soothing  application  to  irritated  or  tender  surfacM. 

Seneoio. 

Sbnkcio. 
Senecionia  Serba — L^e  Itoot,  Squaw  Wee^ 
Origin. — Senecio  aureus,  Linn^  {ComposUm). 
Habitat.— The  United  States. 


Part  used. — The  whole  plant. 

Description. — See  the  figures.     The  ray-florets  are  yellow, 
root  has  a  bitter,  loroewbat  acrid  taste. 
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Constituents. — No  analfsis. 

Medicinal  Usas> — As  the  name  "squaw-weed"  implies,  this  plant 
was  used  by  the  Indians,  and  after  them  by  the  laity  and  physicians,  as 
a  remedy  in  female  complaints,  amenorrfuea,  dysmenorrhcea,  eto.  It  is 
diuretic. 

Best  given  as  fldid  bxtbact,  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  men- 
struum. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachros). 

Senegra ;  17.  S. 


Senega  Radix, 
Origin. — Polygala  Senega,  Linn4  (Polygalacec^. 
Habitat.— The  Southern  States  of  the  United  States. 
Part  used.— The  root. 
Description. — Seethe  Pbarmacoposia,  page  391.    The  figures  rep- 


00  p^ 


tvn.  468-60(1— Senagft,  nttnnl  iIm  and  InniTena  uetioni,  mlaigcd. 


resent  the  upper  portion  of  a  pretty  large  specimen  of  Southern  Senega, 
and  of  transTerse  sections  of  different  specimens  of  this  root. 

A  spindle-shaped,  branched,  somewhat  tortuotts  root,  with  a  thick, 
knotty  crown.    The  crown  is  from  four  to  six  mUlimeters  (^  to  ^  inch) 
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in  diameter,  and  the  root  about  ten  centimeters  (4  inches)  long.  In  the 
drug  the  roots  are  pretty  distinctly  keeled,  the  keeJ  running  spirally 
from  crown  to  apex.  Externally  wrinkled  lengthwise,  yellowish -brown 
or  yellowish-gray  ;  bark  thick.  Soaked  in  water  the  root  becomes 
round  and  plump.  Odor  slight  but  disagreeable  ;  taste  at  first  insipid, 
sweetish,  afterward  acrid. 

"Southern  Senega"  is* the  best. 

Spurious  senega  is  not  infrequently  met  with.  The  roots  of  Polygala 
Soykinii^  and  other  species  of  polygala  resemble  true  senega.  **  North- 
em  Senega,"  although  perhaps  collected  from  the  same  plant  as  the 
**  Southern  Senega,"  contains  only  three  per  cent,  polygalic  acid,  while 
the  Southern  variety  yields  five  per  cent.  Northern  Senega  is  often 
destitute  of  the  keel,  has  a  regular  cylindrical  wood,  a  light  yeJlowish 
color,  and  is  thick  and  large. 

We  have  met  with  other  roots,  probably  of  species  of  polygala,  sold 
as  senega,  which  were  light  yellowish,  scarcely  at  all  branched,  abruptly 
tapering,  without  the  keel,  with  very  thin  bark,  and  almost  tasteless  as 
well  as  inodorous. 

Constituents. — Senega  contains  about  five  per  cent,  of  polygalic 
acid  (senegin)  ;  also  other  constituents  which  are  unimportant — among 
them  a  small  quantity  of  fixed  oil.  Polygalic  add  is  soluble  in  water 
and  in  diluted  alcohol.  It  closely  resembles  saponin,  if  it  is  not  iden- 
tical with  it,  as  supposed  by  several  authorities.  The  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  the  drug  reside  in  the  bark  ;  the  wood,  which  constitutes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  drug,  being  inert. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Senega  is  a  stimulant>  and  alterative  blennor- 
rhetio,  acting  especially  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes. 

It  is  of  much  value  in  chronic  bronchitis  with  profuse  expectoration, 
and  is  much  employed  in  typhoid  pneumonia,  etc.,  in  combination  with 
ammonia,  alcohol,  camphor,  and  other  stimulants. 

Dose.— 0.5  to  1.5  gram  (8  to  22  grains),  in  powder,  or  preferably  in 
some  one  of  its  preparations.  Average  dose  about  0.6  gram  (10  grains), 
best  given  in  fluid  extract. 

SENEG^E  ABSTRACTUM ;  U.  S. 

Abstract  of  Senboa« 

Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  other  abstracts  (see  title  Abstracts). 
The  senega  is  exhausted  by  percolation  with  alcohol,  and  the  fluid  ex- 
tract obtained  is  mixed  with  tnilk  sugar,  evaporated  to  dryness,  pow- 
dered, and  its  quantity  adjusted  by  the  addition  of  powdered  milk  sugar, 
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so  that  each  thirty  grams  (or  1  ounoe)  of  the  abstract  represents  sixty 
grains  (or  2  ounces)  of  senega. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  0.75  gram  (3  to  12  grains). 

SENEGA  DECOCTUM. 
Decoction  of  Sensoa. 

From  thirty  grams  (or  about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose. — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  to  18  fluidrachms) 
several  times  a  day. 

SENEGA  EXTR ACTUM. 

Extract  of  Senega. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown.     Yield  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Dose.— 0.05  to  0.20  gram  (1  to  3  grains). 

SENEGA  EXTR  ACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Senega. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces,  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun* 
dred  grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams  (about  8 
fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces  of  the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and 
then  dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  first  ten  grams  (154  grains) 
water  of  ammonia,  and  afterward  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose.'— 0.5  to  1.5  cubic  centimeter  (8  to  20  minims), 
58 
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SENEGA  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  of  Senega. 

From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  the  British  Pharma* 
copceia. 

Dose. — ^Twentj-five  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  18  flui- 
drachms). 

SENEGA  SYRUPUS ;  U.  8. 

Sybup  of  Senega. 

Mix  forty-five  cubic  centimeters  (1^  fiuidounce)  fiuid  extract  of 
senega  with  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (2^  fluidounces)  water  ;  add 
1.40  cubic  centimeter  (about  20  minims)  water  of  ammonia,  and  shake 
well.  Let  the  mixture  stand  a  few  hours  ;  then  filter  through  paper, 
adding  enough  water  through  the  filter  to  make  the  whole  filtrate 
measure  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (4  fluidounces).  To 
the  filtrate  add  one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces  150  grains) 
sugar,  and  dissolve  it  by  agitation  without  the  aid  of  heat.     Strain. 

Dose* — ^Four  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  fluidrachms). 

SENEG-^  SYRUPUS  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  Steff  of  Senega. 

Jackson^s  Cough  Syrup. 

Mix  two  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidrachra)  each  of  fluid  extract  of 
rhubarb,  fluid  extract  of  ipecac,  and  fluid  extract  of  senega  with  forty- 
five  cubic  centimeters  (I^  fluidounce)  simple  syrup,  and  finally  add 
forty-five  cubic  centimeters  (1|^  fluidounce)  syrup  of  morphine,  and 
shake  the  whole  well  together. 

Senna ;  U.  S* 

Senna. 

SenncB  Folia — SennesblcUtery  G.;  FeuiUea  de  Senij  Sinij  F.;  Serij  Sp.; 

Sennaj  Sw. 

Origin- — Ca$8%a  acutifoliaf  Delile,  yields  Albzanbbia  Senna; 
Cassia  elongatay  L^maire-Lisancourt,  yields  India  Senna  {Leffumi- 
nosce). 

Habitat* — Africa.    The  India  senna  is  cultivated  in  India. 
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Part  used.— The  Icatm. 

Oetcription. — See  the  PbRrmAoopoBia,  page  391. 

Vari«tist< — The  senna-yielding  Cuaios  are  herbsoeoaa  shrubs, 
llieir  le«vea  differ  in  form,  size,  color,  and  oonstitaento. 

Alexandria  Senna  consists  of  thicker,  psler,  smaller  leaflets  thsn 
those  composing  India  senna.  They  are  grayish-green,  sniootb,  havfl  a 
characteristie  nauseous  odor  and  a  bitterish  taate,  and  are  not  as  mnci- 
laginous  as  the  leaves  of  the  other  offioial  variety. 

It  is  usually  considerably  broken,  and  mixed  with  pods,  coarse  stems, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  the  leaves  of  SoienoHemma  Argel,  or  "  argel 
leaves,"  whioh  are  not  present  in  any  other  variety  of  senna. 

The  argel  leaves  are  thicker,  have  but  one  vein  (the  midrib),  and  a 
regularly  shaped  base. 


PiQ.  BU.— Leaflet  of  SnlciuMtainm*  Argd. 

_ FlO.  B06  — LwSet  of  OiriariA 

Plu.  S03.— IiMtlet  of  Ouaia  Obovata.  lie.  fiO&— Leaflet  of  Tapbioda. 

All  uatiml  aiia. 

India  SstniA  consists  of  less  thick  but  longer,  larger,  darker  green, 
though  dull,  and  very  mucilaginous  leaves,  having  a  much  less  pro- 
nounced senna  odor  than  that  characteristic  of  the  Alexandria  senna. 
The  India  senna  is  much  less  broken  than  the  Alexandria  variety.  The 
senna  cultivated  at  Tinnevelly,  in  East  India,  is  the  best  kind  of  India 
senna.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  whole  leaves  of  good,  aound  color, 
and  is  free  from  stems  and  other  admixtures. 

Alexandria  senna  leaves,  entirely  free  from  stems  and  other  admix- 
tures, are  said  to  be  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  active  than  India  senna. 
The  Alexandria  senna  usually  sold  contains,  however,  one-half  its  weight 
or  more  of  inert  admixtures,  whereas  the  Tinnevelly  (India)  senna  is 
clean. 
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Besides  the  Alexandria  and  the  India  aennaSy  which  are  the  only 
official  kinds,  there  are  two  other  varieties  of  senna  in  this  market,  viz. : 

Tripoli  Senna  (from  Cassia  CBthiopica)  resembles  Alexandria  senna, 
but  is  even  more  broken  up,  and  the  fragments  are  thinner  than  the 
leaves  of  Alexandria  senna. 

Mecca  Senna  resembles  the  India  senna,  but  is  broken,  discolored, 
brownish-yellow. 

The  forms  and  sizes  of  different  varieties  of  senna  leaves,  the  leaves 
of  Solenostemma  Argel^  and  also  the  leaves  of  Coriaria  myr^tyb/ui,  Linn^, 
and  Tephrosia  appolinea^  De  Gandolle,  which  have  been  found  among 
senna,  are  here  figured. 

Mabyland  Senna  (from  Cassia  marylandiea^  Nectoux)  was  official 
in  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870).  It  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the 
official  sennas,  but  in  a  somewhat  milder  degree.  We  have  vainly  en- 
deavored to  obtain  some  of  it  in  the  market,  which  proves  that  it  is  not 
DOW  used,  if  it  ever  was. 

Constituents. — The  active  principle  is  ccUhartic  add  (or  cathartin), 
the  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  of  which  are  present  in  the  drug.  The 
sennacrol  and  sennapicrin  found  in  senna  probably  take  no  part  in  the 
medicinal  activity  of  senna,  as  they  are  almost  insoluble  in  water,  whereas 
the  cathartates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  are  readily  soluble  in  that 
solvent. 

The  nauseating  odor  and  taste  of  senna  do  not  belong  to  the  active 
principle,  but  to  some  principle  or  principles  which  can  be  extracted  by 
means  of  alcohol  without  dissolving  out  the  cathartin. 

The  activity  of  senna  is  destroyed  by  heat. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Senna  is  an  active,  but  not  acrid  cathartic,  cer- 
tain and  efficient  in  its  action,  producing  copious  stools  in  about  four 
hours.     Its  use  is  not  apt  to  be  followed  by  subsequent  constipation. 

The  tendency  of  this  remedy  to  produce  griping  may  be  obyiated  by 
combining  with  carminatives  or  aromatics. 

Senna  is  useful  in  chronic  constipation^  constipation  in  pregnancy^ 
hemorrhoids^  etc.  If  taken  by  a  nursing  woman,  her  milk  acquires 
purgative  properties. 

Dose. — Two  to  ten  grams  (30  to  150  grains)  in  powder,  but  prefer* 
ably  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  fluid  extract. 

SENN^  FOLIA  SPTEITIT  EXTRACTA. 

Alcohol-Washed  Senna. 

Senna-leaves  are  macerated  with  four  times  their  weight  of  alcohol 
for  two  days.  The  alcohol  is  then  poured  off  and  the  senna  allowed  to 
dry. 
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The  object  of  this  process  is  to  remove  from  the  drug  those  sub- 
stances which  possess  its  characteristic  nauseous  odor  and  taste.  These 
substances  are  extracted  by  the  alcohol,  which  does  not  take  up  any  of 
the  active  principle  of  the  drug  (cathartic  acid). 

Alcohol-washed  senna  is  a  pleasant  and  certain  laxative. 

Dosei — Same  as  of  plain  senna. 

SENN^  CONFECTIO;  U.  S. 
CoNPECTiON  OP  Senna- 

The  preparation  is  the  same  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  as  in  the  old. 

Put  one  hundred  and  sixty  grams  (5  oui^es  280  grains)  cassia  fistula, 
one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  tamarind,  seventy  grams  (2 
ounces  200  grains)  prune,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  (4  ounces 
100  grains)  fig  in  a  vessel  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
(15  fluidounces)  water,  cover  it  closely  and  digest  for  three  hours.  Then 
remove  the  coarser  particles  from  the  mixture  by  the  hand,  and  rub  the 
pulp  first  through  a  coarse  hair  sieve  and  then  through  a  fine  one,  or 
through  a  muslin  cloth.  Mix  the  residue  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grams  (5  fiuidounces)  water,  digest  for  half  an  hour,  strain  as  before, 
and  add  the  product  to  the  pulpy  liquid  first  obtained.  Put  the  whole 
on  a  water- bath,  dissolve  in  it  five  hundred  grams  (15  ounces  280  grains) 
sugar,  and  then  evaporate  until  eight  hundred  and  forty  grams  (28 
ounces)  remain.  Then  add  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains) 
senna  and  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  coriander,  both  in  No.  60 
powder,  and  incorporate  thoroughly  so  as  to  obtain  a  uniform  con- 
fection. 

This  preparation  may  be  given  alone  or  it  may  be  used  as  the  vehicle 
for  other  more  active  purgatives. 

Dose* — ^Five  to  ten  grams  (75  to  150  grains). 


SENN^  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  op  Senna. 

May  be  prepared  by  evaporating  the  fluid  extract  until  an  extract  of 
soft  pilular  consistence  remains.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  active 
principle  of  senna  is  destroyed  by  heat,  the  solid  extract  of  this  drug  is 
nearlv  inert. 

It  is  given  in  the  same  doses,  or  even  in  larger  doses,  than  powdered 
senna. 
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SENN^  EXTRACTUM  FLTJIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Sbnna. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S» 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  four  hun- 
dred grams  (about  13^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7^^  fluidounces)  of 
the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cuftc  centimeters  {13^  fluidounces)  of  the  first 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the^r^^  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

This  fluid  extract  cannot  be  made  satisfactorily  except  by  reperoola- 
tion,  as  all  heat  must  be  avoided.  When  prepared  by  repercolation  it 
is  the  most  active  preparation  of  senna  that  the  physician  can  {H'escribe. 

Do86. — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

SENN^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM  AQUOSUM. 

Aqubous  Fluid  Extbact  of  Sbnka  is  in  great  demand.'  It  is  ob* 
vious  enough  that  what  is  aimed  at  is  a  fluid  extract  of  senna  free  from 
the  griping  and  nauseous  principles  extracted  by  an  alcoholic  menstruum. 
We  have  seen  many  specimens  of  so-called  ^^  aqueous  fluid  extract  of 
senna."  All  of  them  possessed  more  or  less  of  the  active  properties  of 
the  senna  ;  some  were  far  from  being  free  from  the  objectionable  prop- 
erties which  distinguish  an  alcoholic  preparation  of  this  drug ;  and.  all 
appeared  to  be  unlike  each  other.  In  shorty  there  seems  to  be  no  uni- 
form method  of  preparing  it. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  fact  that  a  fluid  extract  of  senna  made  with 
water  alone  is  an  impossibility.  The  large  quantity  of  mucilage  in  the 
drug  renders  its  complete  exhaustion  by  any  form  of  percolation  with 
water  quite  impossible.  As  for  the  extraction  of  the  virtues  of  the 
senna  by  simple  maceration  and  expression,  it  cannot  be  effected  with- 
out obtaining  a  volume  of  liquid  far  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  standard 
strength  of  a  proper  fluid  extract. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  completely  exhaust  the'  drug,  because 
otherwise  we  cannot  know  the  strength  of  the  resulting  preparation. 
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If  it  be  admitted  that  a  partial  exhaustion  is  sufficient,  then  the  extract 
does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  drug  used,  nor  is  it  practicable  to 
make  out  even  approximately  what  it  does  represent,  for  it  does  not 
even  represent  any  portion  of  the  drug,  strictly  speaking.  It  simply 
would  represent  uncertain  proportions  of  portions  of  the  soluble  con-> 
stituents  of  the  drug  treated. 

We  are  informed  that  several  pharmacists  prepare  an  *'  aqueous  fluid 
extract  of  senna ''  by  macerating  cut  senna  in  water,  pouring  off  the 
strong  infusion,  and  then  macerating  the  residue  with  a  second  portion 
of  water,  after  which  the  liquids  are  mixed  and  enough  alcohol  added 
to  precipitate  the  gum  and  also  to  preserve  the  preparation.  This 
method  undoubtedly  gives  a  strong  infusion  of  senna,  possessing  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  drug  without  the  griping  and  nauseating 
effects  ;  but  its  strength  is  very  far  from  that  of  a  fluid  extract,  and  ex- 
tremely uncertain  and  variable.  Should  the  quantity  of  liquid  obtained 
exceed  the  volume  of  the  fluid  extract  to  be  made,  the  excess  cannot 
be  gotten  rid  of  by  evaporation  without  seriously  impairing,  if  not  de- 
stroying, the  medicinal  properties,  which  (in  senna)  will  not  bear  heat 
at  all. 

A  true  fluid  extract  of  senna,  of  uniform  and  reliable  strength,  and 
free  from  the  nauseating  odor  and  taste,  and  the  gp'iping  properties  of 
the  drug,  can  be  correctly  prepared  only  by  carefully  removing  the 
principles  to  which  these  objectionable  properties  are  due,  and  then 
preparing  the  fluid  extract  from  the  deodorized  and  purified  drug.  The 
resulting  preparation,  however,  could  not  properly  be  called  an  aque- 
ous fluid  extract  of  senna,  but  should  be  named 

SENN^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM  DEPURATUM. 
PuBiFivD  Fluid  Eztbact  of  S^nna. 

This,  as  seen  from  the  observations  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is 
proposed  as  a  rational  substitute  for  the  so-called  ''  aqueous  fluid  ex- 
tracts of  senna,''  which  are  notoriously  variable  in  character  and  strength. 

It  is  prepared  simply  by  using  alcohol-washed  senna  (see  SenniB 
Folia  Spiritu  Extraota)  instead  of  the  ordinary  senna,  otherwise  pro- 
ceeding precisely  as  in  preparing  the  official  fluid  extract  of  senna, 
using,  however,  repercolation  instead  of  the  pharmacopodial  method,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  ruinous  effects  of  heat  upon  the  active  properties  of 
senna. 

This  preparation,  when  well  made,  is  a  pure,  deodorized,  liquid  senna 
of  definite  strength,  and  pleasant  as  well  as  certain  in  its  effects. 

Do8e« — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 
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SENN-^  INFUSUM. 
Infusion  of  Senna. 

From  thirty-five  grains  (about  1^  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug 
make  five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose« — ^About  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (1^ 
to  5  fluidounces). 

SENN^  INFUSUM  COMPOSITUM ;  U.  S. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Senna. 
Black  Draught. 

Put  into  a  jar  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  senna,  sixty  grams  (2  ounces) 
manna,  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  sulphate  of  magnesium  (Epsom  salt),  and 
ten  grams  (150  grains)  fennel,  bruised.  Pour  five  hundred  grams  (17 
fluidounces)  of  boiling  water  upon  the  ingredients,  cover  the  jar,  and 
macerate  until  cool.  Then  strain,  and  add  enough  water  through  the 
strainer  to  make  the  finished  infusion  weigh  five  hundred  grams  (or 
measure  16  fluidounces). 

This  preparation  possesses  the  laxative  properties  of  senna,  manna, 
and  Epsom  salt ;  but  by  combining  these  remedies  with  each  other  and 
with  the  carminative,  the  tendency  to  gripe  is  almost  entirely  overcome, 
and  the  action  is,  therefore,  more  pleasant  than  the  action  of  any  of  the 
active  remedies  when  taken  alone. 

Do8e> — Fifty  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (1^  to  2^  fluidounces) 
every  four  hours  until  it  operates. 

SENN^  INFUSUM  COMPOSITUM  SUECICUM. 
Swedish  Compound  Infusion  of  Senna. 

Macerate  fifteen  grams  (|-  ounce)  bruised  coriander,  thirty-fire  grams 
(\\  ounce)  bruised  raisins,  and  seventy-five  grams  (2^  ounces)  cut  senna 
with  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (20  fluidounces)  boiling  water  for 
an  hour.  Strain.  Dissolve  thirty-five  grams  (1^  ounce)  Rochelle  salt, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces)  manna  in  the  hot  infusion. 
Strain  again,  and  add  enough  water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
final  product  measure  seven  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  (24 
fluidounces). 

A  similar  infusion  is  used  in  Grermany  under  the  name  of  ''  Wiener 
Trankchen." 

Dose. — Thirty  to  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  3  fluidounces),  re* 
peated  if  necessary. 
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SENN^  SPECIES  LAXANTES  ST.  GERMAIN. 

St.  Gebmaik  Tea. 

Mix  forty-five  grams  (1^  ounce)  senna,  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  elder- 
flowers,  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  fennel,  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  anise, 
and  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  bitartrate  of  potassium. 

Dose. — About  one-fourth  of  the  above  in  infusion. 

SENN^  SYRUPDS ;  U.  S. 
Sybup  of  Senna. 

Digest  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  bruised  senna  in 
four  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimeters  (16  fluidounces)  water  at  50^ 
C.  (122^  F:)  for  twenty-four  hours.  Express,  and  strain  the  infusion. 
Digest  the  residue  once  more  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as 
before,  but  using  this  time  only  two  hundred  and  ten  cubic  centimeters 
(7  fluidounces).  Again  express  and  strain.  Mix  the  colatures  and  evap- 
orate the  whole  to  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces).  Let  the 
liquid  cool.  Mix  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  alcohol  with 
about  two  drops  oil  of  coriander,  and  add  this  mixture  to  the  concen- 
trated infusion  of  senna.  Filter,  and  add  enough  water  through  the 
filter  to  make  the  whole  filtrate  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams 
(or  measure  about  4  fluidounces).  Then  add  one  hundred  and  eighty 
grams  (6  ounces  150  grains)  sugar,  dissolve  without  heat,  and  strain. 

Practically  the  same  preparation  is  more  conveniently  obtained  by 
mixing  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  fluid  extract  of  senna, 
one  cubic  centimeter  (16  minims)  spirit  of  coriander,  and  sixty  cubic 
centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  simple  syrup. 

Dose* — ^Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

SENN^  SYRUPUS  MANNATUS. 
Stbup  of  Senna  and  Manna. 

Infuse  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  senna,  three  grams  (46^ain8)  fennel, 
three  grams  coriander,  and  forty-five  grams  (H  ounce)  manna  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (5  fluidounces)  hot  water 
for  two  hours.  Strain  and  add  enough  hot  water  through  the  strainer 
to  make  the  total  colature  measure  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters (5  fluidounces).  Set  this  aside  to  settle,  and  then  decant  the 
clear  liquid  and  filter  the  remainder,  adding  enough  water  through  the 
filter  to  obtain  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (5  fluidounces) 
filtrate.     Dissolve  one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces  150  grains) 
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su^r  in  the  filtrate,  without  the  aid  of  heat.  Strkio.  Add  enough 
simple  syrup  to  niftke  the  fin&I  product  measure  three  hundred  cubic 
ceiitimetera  (10  fluidounces). 

Dose> — Five  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  8  fluidirachms). 

Serioa. 

Tissues. 
Silk,  or  paper,  or  some  other  thin  material  saturated  with  some  med- 
cament  for  external  application  is  called  tericum, 

Serpentarla ;  U.  S. 

SKBPSfTTASlA. 

SerpentaricB  Radix — Snake  Root,  Virginia  Snake  Root. 
Origin* — Ariatolochia  Serpentaria,  Linn^,  aad  Arittolochia  reticu- 
lata, Nuttall  (Ariatolochiacem). 

Part  used.— The  rhizome  and  rootlets. 

Dsscription. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  89:3.     Should  be  clean 


Fia  GOT.— SeipenUrift,  whole,  after  being 
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and  have  a  g^od  aerpentaria  odor  and  taste,  which  remind  of  camphor 
and  turpentine. 

Serpentaria  resembles  spigelia  somewhat  in  general  appearance. 
Serpentaria  is,  howeyer,  brown,  while  spigelia  is  nearly  black  externally. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  and  resin ;  also  a  bitter  substance 
(ariitolochin),  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Medicinal  Uees* — Serpentaria  is  a  stimulant  remedy  often  em- 
ployed in  typkus  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  in  typhoid  conditions  generally. 

It  is  much  used  in  typhoid  pneumoniOy  in  low  forms  of  diphtheriay 
eruptive  fevers^  etc.,  and  may  advantageously  be  combined  with  other 
stimulants,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  camphor,  ether,  alcohol,  or  cin- 
chona. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  four  grams  (30  to  60  grains)  ;  best  given  in  fluid 
extract. 

SERPENTARLE  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  S. 
FiAJW  Extract  of  Sbbpentabia. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — ^1?  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menetruian  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  6  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  [>ercolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.    Macerate  forty-eight  hours.    Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces)  of 
the  Jiret  percolate.    Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  JirstpercokUe.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  ^yq  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose. — ^Two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  60  minims). 

SERPENTARIA  INFUSUM. 

Infusion,  of  Sebpxntabia. 

From  twenty  grams  (about  |  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose. — ^Twenty-five  to  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  12  fluidrachms) 
every  two  or  three  hours. 
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SERPENTARI^  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBB   OF   SSBPENTASIA. 

Percolate  thirty  grains  (1  ounce)  serpentaria,  in  No.  40  powder, 
with  diluted  alcohol,  after  twenty-four  hours'  maceration  with  that 
menstruum,  until  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces) 
tincture  has  been  obtained. 

The  pharmacopoeial  menstruum  is  too  weak  ;  it  should  be  alcohol  in- 
stead of  diluted  alcohol. 

This  preparation  is  reduced  in  strength  so  as  to  be  one- third  weaker 
than  the  preparation  of  the  old  pharmacopoeia* 

Dose* — Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (j^  to  2^  fluidrachms)  repeated 
as  required. 

Sesami  Oleum;  TS.S. 

Oil  of  Sssamum. 
Sesamdly  G. ;  Suiie  de  Sesame,  F. ;  Seaamoljay  Sw. ;   Oil  of  JBennL 

Origin. — Sesamum  indicum,  Linn6  (Pedaliacece). 

Part  used* — The  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  243. 

Sesamum  oil  is  quite  bland,  very  nearly  odorless,  and  rich  in  oleiu. 
It  keeps  better  than  olive  oil.  It  is  said  to  possess  emmenagogue  prop- 
erties, but  it  is  rarely  used  internally.     Its  chief  use  is  as  a  hair  oil. 

Sevum ;  n.  S. 

SUKT. 

Sebum  OviUumr—Talffy  SammeUalgy  G.;  Sui/y  F.;  Sebo,  Sp.;  JJartalffy 

Sw.;  Mutton-Sitet, 

Origin. — Ovts  Aries,  Linn6  (MammcUia). 

Part  used. — ^The  internal  abdominal  fat,  purified  by  melting  and 
straining  ("rendering'*). 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  292. 

Must  be  clean,  white,  fresh,  and  well  rendered.  Rancid  suet  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  for  pharmacopoeial  uses,  because  it  is  irritating. 
Mutton-suet,  the  only  kind  to  be  used  in  pharmacy,  is  more  firm  (con- 
taining less  olein)  than  beef -suet,  and  is  also  whiter.  It  rapidly  turns 
rancid,  especially  if  any  water  was  allowed  to  remain  with  it  when 
rendered.  All  membranes,  blood,  eta)  must  be  entirely  absent  in  good 
suet.     Winter  suet  is  best. 

Used  in  ointments  and  cerates. 
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Simamba. 

SiMABUBA. 

SimambcB  Hadicie  Cortex — Buhrrindey  G.;  Simaruba  Bark. 

Origin* — Simaruba  officinalis^  De  Candolley  and  Simaniba  medi- 
cinaliSy  Endlioher  {SimartibacecB), 

Habitat. — South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Part  U8ed. — The  bark  of  the  root. 

Description. — ^Troughs,  or  rarely  quills,  several  feet  long,  three  to 
ten  centimeters  (1  to  4  inches)  wide,  and  three  to  six  millimeters  (^  to  ^ 
inch)  thick  ;  externally  rough  with  a  yellowish-brown  suber ;  inner  sur- 
face lighter  ;  tough  ;  odorless  ;  intensely  and  persistently  bitter. 

Constituents. — ^Volatile  oil  and  resin  in  very  small  quantities  ;  a 
bitter  substance  said  to  be  identical  with  the  quassin  in  quassia. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Bitter  tonic.  Often  used  in  diarrhoeas  &nd  dys^ 
enterieSy  in  which  diseases  it  is  often  of  marked  value,  especially  when 
they  are  due  to  an  atonic  condition  of  the  intestines.  - 

In  large  doses  its  action  resembles  that  of  ipecac,  causing  vomiting 
and  purging,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  beneficial  action  in  dysentery 
is  similar  to  that  of  ipecac  in  the  same  affection. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains)  ;  best  given  as  7Lun> 
BXTBACT  made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 

Sinapls  Alba ;  U.  S« 

Whitb  Mustabd. 

Sinapis  AJhm  Semina —  Weisser  Senfy  G. ;  Moutarde  blanchey  F. ;  Mos- 
taza  blanca^  Sp.  ;  JSvit  Senap,  GhU  Senapy  Sw. ;  White  Mustard 
Seedy  Yellow  Mustard  Seed. 

Origin. — Sinapis  alhay  Linn6  {Crudferm), 

Habitat. — Cultivated.  Very  handsome  white  mustard  is  grown  in 
California. 

Part  used. — ^The  seeds. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  292* 

Constituents. — About  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  yellowish, 
bland,  fixed  oil,  a  proteid  called  myrosiny  and  sincUbin.  Mustard  con- 
tains  no  starch.  No  volatile  oil  exists  in  the  seeds  ;  but  when  the 
ground  mustard  is  mixed  with  water  the  sinaXbin  is  broken  up  (through 
the  action  of  the  myrosin)  and  the  so-called  volatile  oil  of  mustard  is 
then  formed. 
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Ai  heat  &nd  alcohol  ooaguUte  the  myrosin,  mustard  should  not  be 
mixed  with  hot  water,  nor  with  spirit. 

White  mustard  is  inodorous,  even  when  powdered  and  mixed  with 
water  ;  but  it  has  a  sharp,  acrid  taste. 

Used  mainly  as  a  condiment. 

Stnapls  Kigrra ;  U.  S. 

Black  Mubtabd. 

Sinapis  Nigrm  Semtna — Sckwarzer  Senf,    G.;  Moutarde  noire,   F.; 
M<Mtcaa  negro,  Sp. ;  Svari  Senap,  Sw, ;  £laek  Muttard  Seed. 

Origin. — Sinapia  nigra,  Linnd  ( (Mtc^fertB). 

Habitat. — Cultivated.     Trieste  black  mustard  is  usually  very  band- 
Part  used. — The  seeds. 
DesoriDtion. — See  the  PharmacopOBia,  page   293.     Only   half  U 


large  as  the  white  mustard  seeds.  When  ground  and  moiat  the  black 
mustard  emits  an  extremely  irritating  and  offensive  odor. 

The  most  pungent  and  acrid  mustard  plaster  is  made  hvtm  black 
mustard  ;  but  the  beat  table  mustard  is  obtained  from  white  mustard 
and  black  mustard  mixed. 

Constituents.— Fixed  oil,  about  twenty-five  per  cent.;  einigrin; 
and  myroain.  No  starch  and  no  volatile  oil.  When  moistened,  the 
black  mustard  at  once  emits  a  strong  irritant  odor,  from  volatile  oil  of 
mustard  formed  from  the  sinigrin  through  the  influence  of  the  myrosin 
in  the  presence  of  the  water. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Aromatic  stimulantwhen  given  internally.  In 
large  doses,  emetic.     Rubefacient  externally. 

Dose.— As  an  emetic,  eight  to  fifteen  grams  (^  to  \  ouaoe). 
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SINAPIS  BALNEUM. 
MusTABD  Bath. 

This  18  made  by  filling  a  tub  with  warm  (not  hot)  water  to  the  de- 
sired depth,  and,  having  tied  a  few  oanoes  of  powdered  black  mustard 
in  a  small  bag  of  muslin  or  a  handkerchief,  alternately  soaking  and 
expressing  the  mustard  in  the  water  until  the  latter  is  well  charged 
with  its  pungency.  The  patient  is  then  placed  in  the  bath  and  the 
skin  is  briskly  rubbed  with  the  bag  of  mustard,  which  is  used  like 
a  sponge.  When  the  skin  is  well  reddened  the  patient  is  taken  from 
the  bath,  rapidly  dried,  and  laid  in  bed  out  of  the  way  of  any  draught 
of  air.  The  above  method  of  using  the  mustard  bath  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  throwing  the  loose  mustard  in  the  water,  as  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  very  difficult  to  clean  the  skin  of  the  patient,  and  each  parti- 
cle adhering  to  the  skin  keeps  up  a  smarting  like  the  pricking  of  a 
needle,  thus  preventing  the  patient  from  finding  rest  and  sleep. 

While  cold  water  would  better  develop  the  rubefacient  qualities  of 
mustard,  yet  the  cold  bath  is  usually  not  well  borne  when  the  mustard 
bath  is  indicated. 

The  mustard  bath  is  a  remedy  of  great  value  in  many  of  the  dis- 
eases  of  childhood,  especially  if  there  is  cerebral  irritation  and  convtU- 
sions  threaten  or  actually  occur.  It  is  soothing,  quieting,  and  very 
useful  in  high  fevers^  convulsions^  and  restlessness  or  sleeplessness  from 
any  cause.  It  is  often  preferable  to  the  internal  administration  of  ano- 
dynes or  soporifics,  as  it  has  no  evil  after-effects.  Of  course  other  treat  • 
ment  may  have  to  accompany  its  use,  except,  perhaps,  when  it  is  used 
as  a  cure  for  sleeplessness. 

SINAPIS  CATAPLASMA. 
Mustard  Poultice. 
Mustard  Plaster. 

Mix  ground  black  mustard  with  enough  cold  water  to  give  the  mix- 
ture the  proper  consistence. 

A  milder  mustard  poultice  may  be  made  by  mixing  sixty  grams  (2 
ounces)  ground  flaxseed  with  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8 
fluidounces)  boiling  water,  allowing  this  poultice  to  become  almost  cold, 
and  then  incorporating  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  ground  black  mustard. 

Vinegar  should  not  be  used  in  making  mustard  plasters,  nor  should 
hot  water  be  employed,  as  both  prevent  the  formation  of  the  volatile  oil, 
which  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  plaster  or  poultice. 

The  poultice  should  be  spread  between  two  thicknesses  of  thin  mus« 
lin,  to  facilitate  its  removal  after  its  effects  have  been  produced. 
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SINAPIS  CHARTA ;  U.  S. 

MUSTABD   PaPBB. 

Pack  a  convenient  quantity  of  black  mustard  (No.  60  powder)  into 
a  percolator  and  exhaust  it  by  percolation  with  benzin  until  the  liquid 
passing  through  ceases  to  make  permanent  grease  spots  on  blotting- 
paper.  Then  take  the  mustard  out  of  the  percolator  and  dry  it.  When 
dry  mix  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  gutta-percha  to  form 
a  semi-liquid  mixture.  Paint  this  on  suitable  pieces  of  stiff,  well-sized 
paper,  on  one  side  only,  with  a  brush,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  welL 
Then  let  it  dry.  The  mustard  mixture  or  varnish  should  be  used  so 
that  each  6.5  square  centimeters  (or  1  square  inch)  of  the  finished  mus- 
tard paper  contains  about  forty  centigrams  (6  grains)  of  the  black 
mustard.  A  piece  10  by  12.50  centimeters  (4  by  5  inches)  would  thus 
require  eight  grams  (120  grains)  of  mustard,  and  to  make  ten  such 
pieces  would  require  about  ninety  grams  (or  3  ounces)  powdered  black 
<' mustard,  allowing  for  waste. 

The  object  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  mustard  with  benzin  is  to  re- 
move the  fixed  oil. 

This  preparation  is  an  improvement  on  that  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of 
1870. 

It  is  used  as  a  counter-irritant  and  is  a  cleanly  substitute  for  the 
mustard  poultice.  When  it  is  to  be  used  it  must  be  dipped  into  cold 
or  moderately  warm  water. 

Sinapis  Oleum. 

Oil  of  Mustard  Seed. 
Sinapis  Oleum  Mepressum. 

A  pale  yellow,  bland,  fixed  oil,  expressed  from  white  mustard  seed  ; 
odorless  ;  tasteless.  Keeps  well,  being  less  liable  to  become  rancid  than 
many  other  fixed  oils. 

It  is  used  in  large  quantities  both  alone  and  as  an  adulterant  of 
olive  oil. 

Slnapls  Oleam  Volatile ;  U.  S. 

Volatile  Oil  of  Mustard. 

Sinapis  JEkheroUum — Aetherisches  Senfoly  G.;  JS^ence  de  motUarckf 
F. ;  Flyktig  Senapaoljay  AUyUmlphocyanide^  JRhodan-aUyL 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  243. 
Must  be  handled  carefully  as  it  is  extremely  acrid. 
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SINAPIS  LINIMENTUM  COMPOSITUM;  U.  S. 
Compound  Mustard  Liniment. 

Dissolve  six  grams  (92  grains)  extract  of  mezereum  and  eighteen 
grams  (278  grains)  camphor  in  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters 
(8  fluidounces)  alcohol.  Then  add  nine  grams  (140  grains)  volatile  oil 
of  mustard,  and  forty-five  grams  (1^  ounce)  castor  oil,  and  finally  enough 
alcohol  to  make  ^the  whole  weigh  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  255 
grains,  measuring  about  12  fluidounces). 

New  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  has  long  been  official  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Rubefacient,  counter-irritant,  stimulant  ;  used  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tiem,  etc. 

SINAPIS  SPIRITUS.     • 

Spirit  of  Mustabd. 

Mix  five  gT^ms  (77  grains)  volatile  oil  of  mustard  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  grams  (8  ounces  358  grains,  or  about  10^  fluidounces)  alcoho9 

Bibulous  paper  saturated  with  this  spirit  is  sometimes  used  exter* 
nally  instead  of  a  mustard  poultice. 

Sodium. 

Sodium. 
Natrium. 

Occurs  in  large  quantities  in  combination  with  chlorine  as  cominoa 
salt — sodium  chloride. 

The  metal  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  potassium — by  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  the  carbonate  with  carbon. 

Sodium  resembles  potassium  very  much  ;  but  does  not  oxidize  so 
readily.  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  is,  however,  sufficiently  great  to  neces- 
sitate its  being  kept  in  petroleuiti.     (See  Potassium.) 

The  salts  of  sodium  are  generally  colorless  or  white,  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  readily  soluble  in  water.  They  frequently  contain  water 
of  crystallization,  and  many  of  them  effloresce  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Soda;  IT.  S* 

Soda. 

Sodicus  Hydras — Sodium  JETi/drcOe  ;  Natricus  Hydras^  Natrum  Caus- 
ticumy  Natron — AeUvMroUy  G. ;  Soude  caustiquej  F. ;  Sosa  causticay 
Sp. ;  Kaustikt  NaJtron^  Sw. ;   Caustic  Soda, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmacopcBia,  page  293. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  tliose  of  potassa.  ... 
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SOD^  LIQUOR;  U.  S. 

Solution  op  Soda. 

Soltaio  Sodici  Hydratu — Solution  of  Sodic  HydraU ;  Liquor  Natiri 
Catistici,  Solutio  Hydratia  Natrici — Aetznairofdaugey  G. ;  Soude 
caustique  liquide^  F.;  Solucion  de  sosa  Catistica,  I^ia  del  Jabonero^ 
Sp.;  Natronluty  Sw, 

Dissolve  one  hundred  and  eighty  grams  (6  ounces  150  grains)  so- 
dium carbonate  in  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fiuidounoes)  of 
boiling  distilled  water.  Slake  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  lime  with  four 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  distilled  water,  and  heat  to  boiling.  Then 
add  the  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  milk  of  lime,  and  continue 
boiling  ten  minutes.  Then  take  the  vessel  from  the  source  of  heat, 
cover  it,  and  when  the  liquid  is  cool  add  enough  distilled  water  to  make 
the  whole  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains).  Strain, 
or  after  settling  draw  off  the  clear  solution  with  a  siphon. 
#  Solution  of  soda  can  also  be  made  by  dissolving  fifty-six  grams  (1 
ounce  427  grains)  caustic  soda  in  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  grams 
(32  fluidounces)  distilled  water,  and  filtering  the  solution  through  white 
filtering-paper. 

Must  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles,  the  corks  being  dipped  in  melted 
parafSn,  or  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  the  stoppers  of  which  have  been 
rubbed  over  with  petrolatum  to  keep  them  from  sticking  fast. 

,  Descriptioria-^Clear,  colorless,  inodorous,  acrid,  caustic,  strongly 
alkaline.  Specific  gravity  1.059,  corresponding  to  rather  more  than  8^ 
Baum^.     It  contains  five  per  cent,  of  sodium  hydrate. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Very  rarely  employed  internally.  Sometimes 
given  in  the  ^'  alkaline  treatment "  of  rheumatism. 

Dose* — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims),  largely  diluted 
with  flavored  water. 

Sodii  Aeetas;  TS.  S. 

AoETATB  OP  Sodium. 

Sodicua  Acetcts — Sodium  Acetate  ;  JEmqsattres  Natron^  G. ;  Aekqte  de 
aoude,  F.;  Acetato  de  sosay  Sp. ;  AUiksyrcuU  Natron,  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacoposia,  page  293. 
Must  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles  to  prevent  loss  of  acetic  aeid« 
Ought  also  to  be  put  in  a  cool  place. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Diuretic  and  antacid.     Seldom  employed 
Dose. — Two  to  eight  grams  (30  to  120  grains)  in  solution. 
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Sodii  Arsenias ;  U.  S. 

Absekiats  of  Sodium. 
See  '*  Arsenias  Sodii/'  page  185. 

SODII  AESENIATIS  LIQUOR ;  U.  B. 

SOLtmOK  OF  ASSENIATB  OF  SODIUH. 

See  ^^  Arseniatis  Sodii  Liquor/'  page  185. 

Sodii  Benzoas ;  U.  S. 

Benzoats  of  Sodium. 
Sodicua  Senzoaa — Sodium  Bemoate. 

Description  and  Tests- — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  294. 

Only  sodium  beuzoate  prepared  with  true  (natural)  benzoic  acid  from 
benzoin  is  to  be  used.  That  made  from  artificial  (so-called  *^  German") 
benzoic  acid  is  not  ofBcially  recognized  as  fit  for  medicinal  use. 

Not  in  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870). 

The  lithium  benzoate  is  more  effective  ;  but  also  more  expensive. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Those  of  benzoic  acid. 

Dose.-^One  to  eight  grams  (15  to  120  grains)  during  the  day. 

Sodii  Bioarbonas ;  TJ.  S. 

BiCABBOKATB   OF  SODIUM. 

Sodicua  Bicarbonaa — Sodium  Bicarbonate;  JTatrum  Biearhonicum^ 
Natrum  Carbonicum  Acidvlum — Doppelkohlenaaurea  Jfatron^  G.; 
Bicarbonate  de  Soude,  Sel  de  Vichy,  F. ;  Bicarbonato  de  Soaa,  Sp.; 
Surt  Kolayradi  Natron,  Toi^akU  Kolayrait  Ifatron,  Sw. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  295. 
Must  be  perfectly  white  and  give  a  clear  solution  with  distilled 
water. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Antacid.  Often  given  in  heartburn  to  neutral- 
ize the  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  Its  action  in  such  cases  is  merely 
palliative,  as  it  does  not  reduce  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 

Given  before  meals  it  aids  digestion  by  stimulating  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice. 

It  may  be  given  to  render  the  urine  ^a^ney  and  whenever  the  use 
of  an  antacid  is  indicated. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 
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SAL  VICHY  EFFERVESCENS. 
Effervescent  Vichy  Salt. 

Mix  thoroughly  eighty  grams  (2  ounces  360  grains)  sugar,  one  hun- 
dred grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  citric  acid,  one  hundred  and  forty 
grams  (4  ounces  410  grains)  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  fifteen  grams  (230 
grains)  carbonate  of  magnesium,  nineteen  grams  (300  grains)  carbonate 
of  calcium,  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  chloride  of  sodium,  thirty  grams 
sulphate  of  sodium,  and  twelve  grams  (180  grains)  saccharated  car- 
bonate of  iron,  adding  su£Bcient  absolute  alcohol  to  moisten  the  mass 
well.  Pass  the  moist  mixture  through  a  No.  6  sieve  ;  then  separate 
the  finer  portions  by  means  of  a  No.  20  sieve.  Dry  the  coarsely  granu- 
lated salt  which  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  fine,  using  a  beat 
not  exceeding  60**  C.  (140°  F.). 

Used  as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  Vichy  water,  which  is  an 
alkaline  water  much  used  in  some  forms  of  kidney  and  bladder  affec- 
tions. 

Dose. — A  teaspoonful  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  water  and  taken  dur- 
ing effervescence. 

SODII  BICAEBONATIS  TROCHISCI ;  U.  S. 
Tbochbs  of  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium. 

Mix  thoroughly  19.50  grams  (300  grains)  bicarbonate  of  sodium, 
68.50  grams  (900  grains)  finely  powdered  sugar,  and  one  gram  (15 
grains)  finely  powdered  nutmeg  ;  then  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  form  a  mass  of  proper  consistence.  Divide 
it  into  one  hundred  troches. 

These  troches  are  identical  with  those  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia 
(1870). 

Sodii  Blcarbonas  Venalis ;  U.  S. 

COMMBBCIAIi   BiCABBONATB   OF  SODIUM. 

Description  and  Tests* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  p.  295. 

Differs  from  the  pure  bicarbonate  of  sodium  in  that  it  is  allowed  to 
contain  small  quantities  of  chloride,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  sodium. 
At  least  ninety-five  hundredths  of  this  salt  must  be  pure  sodium  bi- 
carbonate, and  it  must  be  of  a  pure  white  color  and  gfive  a  clear  8olu> 
tion  with  distilled  water. 
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Sodil  Bisulphis ;  U.  S. 

Bisulphite  of  Sodium. 

Sodicica  BistdpJiis — Sodium  Bisulphite, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  295. 

As  this  salt  dissolves  in  only  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  it  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  sulphite  of  calcium,  which  is  frequently  prescribed, 
but  which  is  very  difBcult  to  dissolve.  Both  are  used  only  on  account 
of  the  sulphurous  acid  contained  in  them,  which  is  liberated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  body.     (See  also  Magnesii  Sulphis.) 

New  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Like  other  sulphites  this  preparation  is  anti- 
septic. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains). 

Sodii  Boras ;  TS.  S. 

Borate  op  Sodium. 

Sodicua  Boras — Sodium  Borate  ;  NaZrum  Biboricumy  Biboraa  Natri- 
cuSy  SodoB  Biboraa — Boraaures  Natroriy  G.;  Borate  de  Sonde,  F.; 
Borato  aodico^  Borrajy  Sp. ;  Borayradt  Natroriy  Sw. ;  Borax. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  296. 

Borax  dissolves  so  slowly  in  water  that  it  should  always  be  used  in 
the  form  of  powder  for  solutions. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  used  as  an  antacid  in  cases  of  uric  acid 
deposits  or  concretions  in  the  bladder.  On  account  of  the  boric  acid 
which  it  contains  it  is  also  antiseptic,  and  is  employed  in  solution  as 
a  mouth-wash  in  aphthm  or  thruahy  or  the  powder  may  be  used  as  a 
dressing  to  foul  ulcers,  or  blown  into  the  external  meatus  in  otorrhcea,  etc. 

It  destroys  bacteria  and  other  low  organisms,  and  is  used  as  a  pre- 
servative in  curing  meats  and  preserving  pathological  specimens,  for 
which  purposes,  however,  the  boric  acid  is  far  more  efficient. 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 

Sodii  Br omiduiii ;  1T«  S. 

Bromide  of  Sodium. 

Sodicum  Bromidum — Sodium  Bromide. 

Description  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  296. 
Not  heretofore  official. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  those  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
Dose. — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains),  three  to  six  times  a  day. 
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SOLUTION  FOR  DISPENSINO  PURPOSES. 

Dissolve  two  hundred  grams  (7  ounces  24  grains  avoirdupois)  of  the 
sodium  bromide  in  enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  finished  solution 
measure  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluid  ounces).     Filter. 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  contains  one-half  gram  of  the 
salt ;  one  hundred  and  five  minim's  contains  fifty  grains. 

Sodii  Carbonas;  U.S. 

Casbonatb  of  Sodittm. 
Sodicus  Carbonas — Sodium  Carbonate. 

'Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  297. 

The  official  preparation  is  a  good  clean  grade  of  the  "  sal  soda  "  of 
commerce. 

Sal  soda  is  most  readily  soluble  in  water  at  about  38^  C.  (100.4°  F.). 

A  solution  which  is  saturated  at  that  temperature  will  deposit  crys* 
tals  above  or  below  that  degree. 

Sodium  carbonate  is  soluble  in  about  an  equal  weight  of  glycerin. 

For  many  pharmaceutical  uses  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  purer  sodium 
carbonate  than  the  commercial  article.  Re-crystallization  will  yield  a 
much  purer  salt ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of  all  the  sul- 
phate which  contaminates  it. 

A  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  has  the  specific  gravity 
1.1076. 

Used  to  prepare  other  preparations  of  sodium. 

SODII  CAEBONAS  EXSICCATUS ;  U.  S. 

Dbisd  Carbonate  of  Sodium. 

Sodicus  Carbonas  Exaiccatvs — Dried  Sodium  Carbonate. 

• 

Preparation. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  297. 

The  process  is  tedious  ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  crushed  crys- 
tals to  effloresce  in  the  air  for  several  days  before  exposing  the  salt  to  a 
higher  heat,  because  if  the  crystals  are  allowed  to  liquefy  (dissolve  in  the 
water  of  crystallization)  the  subsequent  drying  will  be  very  difficult. 

One  gram  dried  carbonate  of  sodium  is  equal  to  two  grams  of  the 
crystallized  carbonate  of  sodium. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Antacid.    Seldom  given  internally. 

This  medicine  is  occasionally  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  but  it  is  too 
irritant  to  be  used  in  this  manner  and  is  apt  to  do  harAi.  As  this  prepa* 
ration  is,  or  should  be,  only  used  in  dilution,  it  offers  no  advantage  over 
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the  common  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  should  have  been  dropped  from 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

DosOa — 0.6  to  1  gram  (8  to  15  grains)  largely  diluted. 

Sodii  Ghloras ;  U.  S. 

Chlobate  of  Sodixtm. 

Sodicus  Chloras — Sodium  Chlorate;  Natrum  CMoricunif  Chloraa  Nd- 
tricua —  Chloraaurea  Natron^  G. ;  Chlorate  de  Sonde,  F. ;  Chlorato  de 
Sosa,  Sp.;  Klorayradt  Natron,  Sw. 

Description  and  Tosts. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  298. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce) 
water  will  hold  in  solution  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25^  grains)  sodium 
chlorate.  A  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution  has  the  specific  gravity  1.20 
at  20°  C.  (68°  F.). 

Sodium  chlorate  is  sixteen  times  as  soluble  as  potassium  chlorate,  of 
which  one  avoirdupois  ounce  requires  one  pint  of  water  for  its  solution 
at  ordinary  room  temperature. 

New  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  of  chlorate  of  potassium. 
Dose. — 0.5  to  1  gram  (8  to  15  grains). 

Sodii  Chloridum ;  U.  S« 

Sodium  Ghlobide. 

Sodicum  Chloridum — Sodium  Chloride;  Chloretum  Natricum,  Natrium 
Chloratum,  Sal  Culinare,  Sal  Commune,  Sal  Atticum  —  Chloma- 
trium,  KochsaUz,  G.;  Chlorure  de  Sodium,  Sel  commun,  F.;  Chlo- 
ruro  Sodico,  Sal  comun,  Sp. ;  Klomatrium,  Kokaalt,  Sw. ;  Common 
Salt,  Kitchen  Salt,  Table  Salt. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  298.  Pure 
sodium  chloride  is  prescribed,  as  seen  by  the  tests.  Must  be  dry,  odor- 
less, give  a  perfectly  clear  solution  with  distilled  water,  and  have  a  pure 
salt  taste  free  from  bitterness.  It  does  not  dissolve  any  better  or  faster 
in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  A  mixture  of  eight  pounds  common  salt 
with  twenty-five  pounds  snow  will  make  a  freezing  mixture  capable  of 
lowering  the  temperature  to  —21°  C.  (—5^.8  F.).  A  ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium  has  the  specific  gravity  1.07335  ;  a  twenty 
per  cent,  solution  the  specific  gravity  1.15107  ;  a  twenty-five  per  cent, 
solution,  1.19228 ;  and  a  twenty-six  per  cent,  solution  has  the  specific 
gravity  1.20098.     (Gerh&ch.) 
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One  liter  water  (34  fluidounces)  is  capable  of  dissolving  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  grams  (12  ounces  150  grains)  chloride  of  sodium. 

Uses* — It  is  a  common  and  important  article  of  diet,  being  either 
contained  in  manv  articles  of  food  or  added  as  a  condiment.  Its  use  is 
essential  to  health,  if  not  to  life.  Seldom  employed  medicinally.  In 
solution  it  is  given  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
A  teaspoonful  of  dry  salt  is  often  beneficial  in  checking  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs. 

Half  an  ounce  of  salt  in  copious  draughts  of  warm  water  forms  an 
effective  emetic  when  other  emetics  are  not  at  hand. 

Baths  in  salt  water  may  prove  valuable  cutaneous  stimulants  in  some 
forms  of  cachexCUy  especially  if  accompanied  by  a  dry  and  inactive  con- 
dition of  the  skin. 

Sodii  Citras. 

CiTBATE  OF  Sodium. 

A  white  salt  of  a  pure  saline  taste,  and  readily  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  us^d  chiefly  in  the  form  of  solution  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
Taken  internally  it  is  a  saline  purgative,  the  dose  being  thirty  to  sixty 
grams  (1  to  2  ounces). 

SODII  CITRATIS  LIQUOR. 

_  « 

Solution  op  Citrate  of  Sodium. 

Dissolve  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  citric  and  enough  carbo- 
nate of  sodium  to  produce  a  neutral  reaction  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  make  the  final  product  measure  one  hundred  and  eighty  cubic 
centimeters  (6  fluidounces).  It  will  require  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grams  carbonate  of  sodium. 

POTIO  RIVERI;  G. 

Dissolve  eight  grams  (124  grains)  citric  acid  in  three  hundred  and 
eighty  grams  (nearly  13  fluidounces)  of  distilled  water,  and  then  add 
gradually  eighteen  grams  (278  grains)  carbonate  of  sodium  in  crystals 
As  soon  as  it  is  dissolved  filter  it  through  a  loose  plug  of  absorbent  cot- 
ton, and  bottle  at  once. 

Must  be  freshly  prepared  whenever  wanted  for  use. 

This  preparation  is  about  one-third  the  strength  of  the  official  solu- 
tion of  citrate  of  potassium. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  solution  of  citrate  of  potas- 
sium. 

Dose. — Thirty  to  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  fluidounces). 
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Sodii  et  Potassii  Tartras. 

Tartrate  op  Sodium  and  Potassium. 
Will  be  found  under  the  title  "Potassii  et  Sodii  Tartras.'' 

Sodii  Hsrpophospliis ;  U.  S. 

Hypophosphite  of  Sodium. 

Sodieus  Hypophosphis — Sodium  Hypophosphite, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  299. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Sinailar  to  those  of  other  hypophosphites,  and 
of  phosphates  and  phosphites.  The  virtues  of  the  preparation  are  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  the  phosphorus  which  it  contains. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  1.5  gram  (10  to  20  grains). 

Sodii  Hsrposulpliis ;  U.  S. 

Hyposulphite  op  Sodium. 

Sodieus  Hyposidphis — Sodium  Hyposulphite. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  299. 

Must  consist  of  clear,  clean,  colorless  crystals. 

The  commercial  salt  is  frequently  quite  impure. 

A  ten  per  cent,  solution  has  the  specific  gravity  1.0529 ;  a  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  solution,  1.1381 ;  and  a  fifty  per  cent,  solution,  1.2954. 

It  is  employed  in  large  quantities  in  photography,  and  is  generally 
known  in  the  trade  as  "  hypo." 

Medicinal'  Uses. — Powerfully  antiseptic.  On  account  of  its  prop- 
erty of  destroying  lower  organisms  it  is  given  internally  in  septic  6t 
zymotic  diseases^  scarlatina^  diphtheria^  pyoemiaj  sarcina  ventricidiy  etc. ; 
externally,  in  solution,  as  a  wash  to  destroy  vegetable  or  animal  para- 
sites which  give  rise  to  cutaneoiLS  diseases. 

In  combination  with  aconite  it  is  often  given  in  t07isiUitis  and  inumps 
to  limit  inflammation  and  prevent  suppuration.  For  the  latter  purpose 
it  is  also  given  in  any  case  of  threatened  or  actually  occurring  suppura- 
tion. 

Dose. — One  gram  (15  grains). 

SODH  HYPOSULPHITIS  LOTIO. 

A  very  good  antiseptic  lotion  for  cosmetic  and  other  uses  is  made  by 
dissolving  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  three 
grams  (45  grains)  pure  carbolic  acid  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  cen- 
timeters (5  fluidounces)  glycerin,  and  then  adding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  (5  fluidounces)  rose-water. 
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Bodll  Zodiduin ;  U.  S. 

loDiDS  OF  Sodium. 

Sodicum   lodidum — Sodium   Iodide;   Natrium  lodatum^   lodetum 

Natricum, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  300. 

New  to  the  Phannacopceia. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  of  iodide  of  potassiam« 

Dosea— >One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains)  several  times  a  day. 

» 

Sodii  Nitras ;  U.  S. 

NiTRATB  OF  Sodium. 
Sodicua  NUraa — Sodium  Nitrate. 

Description  and  Tests.— See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  300. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Slightly  laxative.  Has  been  recommended  as  a 
remedy  in  dysentery,  but  it  is  very  rarely  employed. 

Its  solution  has  been  used  as  a  spray  to  dissolve  croupous  or  diph- 
theritic membranes,  but  with  questionable  results. 

Dose. — Fifteen  to  sixty  grams  (^  to  2  ounces)  during  the  day. 

Sodii  Pbosplias ;  U.  S. 

Phosphatb  op  Sodium. 
Sodicus  Phosphas — Sodium  Phosphate, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  301. 

Yields,  when  strongly  heated,  a  little  over  thirty-seven  per  cent, 
pyrophosphate  of  sodium. 

Should  consist  of  clear  (not  effloresced)  crystals. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Mild  saline  purgative.  Useful  in  that  form  of 
derangement  of  the  intestinal  secretions  resulting  in  offensive  greenish 
discharges.  Also  used  as  an  antacid,  and,  like  other  phosphates,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  the  nervine  effects  of  the  phosphorus. 

Dose. — 0.1  to  0.5  gram  (2  to  8  grains)  for  children,  best  given  in 
milk ;  to  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  for  adults. 

Sodii  Psrropbosplias ;  U*  S. 

Ptbophosphate  of  Sodium. 
Sodicus  Pj/rophosphas — Sodium  Pyrophosphate. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  301«  Ob- 
tained from  phosphate  of  sodium  by  heating. 

Not  in  the  old  Pharmacopoeia.  Used  only  for  making  other  pyro- 
phosphates, especially  the  pyrophosphate  of  iron. 
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Bodli  Salioylas ;  U.  S. 

Salicylate  of  Sodium. 
Sodicus  Salieylaa — Sodium  Salicylate. 

Description  and  Tests.— rSee  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  301  and 
802. 

Is  frequently  of  a  dirty  grayish  color.  Should  be  very  nearly  or 
quite  white,  and  have  an  almost  neutral  reaction. 

New  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Those  of  salicylic  acid.  This  salt  is  better  tol- 
erated by  the  stomach  than  is  the  acid. 

Dose. — 0.3  to  2  grams  (5  to  30  grains),  several  times  a  day. 

Bodii  Silioatis  Liquor ;  U.  S. 

Solution  op  Silicatk  op  Sodium. 
Water  Glass, 

A  clear,  colorless,  or  pale  yellowish,  syrupy  liquid,  which  is  odorless, 
but  has  a  sharp  salty  taste  and  alkaline  reaction.  Specific  gravity  from 
1.30  to  1.40,  corresponding  to  from  34^  to  42^  Baum^.. 

Must  not  be  caustic  to  the  skin.  Should  be  kept  in  well-corked 
bottles. 

Used  in  preparing  surgical  dressings,  by  applying  to  bandages.  It 
is  lighter  than  plaster-of-Paris  dressings. 

Sodii  Sulphas ;  U.  SL 

Sulphate  op  Sodium. 
Sodicus  Sulphas — Sodium  Sulphate/  Sal  Glauberi — Glauber^s  Salt. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  302. 

Must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Medicinal  Uses. — An  active  purgative,  formerly  much  used  in 
some  forms  of  gastric  and  hepatic  troubles,  especially  if  of  a  catarrhal 
nature. 

Dose. — ^Fifteen  to  thirty  grams  (i  to  1  ounce),  in  solution,  flavored 
with  syrup  of  citric  acid  to  moderate  its  bitterness* 

SAL  CABLSBADENSE  FACTTnUM;  Sw. 
Caklsbad  Salt. 

Artificial  Carlsbad  salt  is  very  extensively  us^d  in  Europe.  It  is 
made  by  mixing  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  chloride  of  sodium,  ninety 
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grams  (3  ounces)  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  and  three  hundred  grams  (10 
ounces)  sulphate  of  sodium.  All  these  ingredients  must  be  very  thor- 
oughly dried  and  powdered  before  being  mixed. 

Should  be  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 

Dose* — Teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  water. 

Sodii  Sulphis;  U.  S. 

Sulphite  of  Sodium. 

Sodicua  Sidphis — Sodium  Sulphite^ 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  303. 
Medicinal   Uses- — Same  as  of  the  hyposulphite. 
Dose> — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains). 

Sodii  Sulphooarbolas ;  U.  S. 

SULPHOCABBOLATE   OF   SODIUM. 

Sodicus  Sidphocarbolas — Sodium  Sulpho-carholate. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  303. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Employed  internally  for  the  same  purposes  as 
carbolic  acid.  Its  action  is  weaker  and  less  reliable  than  that  of  the 
acid,  but  it  is  less  irritating. 

DosSi — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 

Sodii  Tartras. 

Tartrate  op  Sodium. 
Sodicus  Tartras — Sodium  Tartrate. 
A  preparation  of  sodium  tartrate  is  in  general  use  under  the  name  of 

SODA  POWDERS. 

Each  soda  powder  consists  of  two  parts,  one  being  two  grams  (30 
grains)  bicarbonate  of  sodium  put  up  in  a  blue  paper,  and  the  other  1.60 
gram  (25  grains)  powdered  tartaric  acid  in  a  white  paper. 

When  used  the  two  papers  are  emptied  into  a  half  tumblerful  of 
water,  the  mixture  is  stirred  hastily  and  then  taken  at  once. 

The  preparation  was  official  in  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870)  under 
the  title  of  "  Pulveres  Effervescentes." 

Medicinal  Uses* — Antacid.  Used  like  Seidlitz  powders.  The 
carbonic  acid  which  is  swallowed  during  the  effervescence  of  the  solu- 
tion acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  stomach  and  allays  nausea  and  vomiting. 
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Solidag^o. 

SOLIDAGO. 

Solidaginia  Herhar--  Golden  Rod. 

Origin. — Solidago  odora,  Alton  (Compositce), 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Parts  used. — Leaves  and  flowering  tops. 

Description. — The  leaves  are  three  to  five  centimeters  (1  to  2 
inches)  long,  entire,  sessile,  smooth,  lanceolate,  acute,  pellucid-punctate  ; 
the  flower-heads  are  numerous,  small,  in  one-sided  racemes  ;  florets  yel- 
low, with  a  bristly  down  ;  odor  and  taste  aromatic,  sweet,  reminding  of 
anise. 

Constituent. —  Volatile  oil. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Slightly  stimulant  and  carminative.  Copious 
draughts  of  warm  infusion  produce  diaphoresis,  on  account  of  the  warm 
water  taken. 

The  fluid  extract  is  often  used  as  a  flavoring  excipient. 
Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains)  best  given  in  fluid  ex- 
tract made  with  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 

SOLIDAGINIS  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Solidago. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.75  gram  (2  to  12  grains). 

Solutiones. 

Solutions.  • 

In  many  pharmacoposias  all  solutions  of  chemicals  in  water  are  styled 
**  solutiones  "  instead  of  '^  liquores,"  as  in  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia. We  prefer  the  title  **  solutio  "  as  more  appropriate  and  signifi- 
cant than  the  vague  title  '^  liquor." 

Species. 

Specixs. 

Teas. 

Mixtures  of  comminuted  vegetable  drugs  intended  for  making  in- 
fusions. 
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Splcrelte ;  XT*  S. 

Spioblia. 

Spigdim  Rctdk^-^PinJe  Hook 

Origin* — Spigdia  marilandicc^  Linn6  (LoganiaoeeB). 
Habitat.— The  United  States. 
Parts  used. — ^The  rhizome  and  rootlets. 
Description! — See  the  Pharmaoopoeia^  page  304. 
Spigelia  is  very  dark-colored — almost  blackish-gray.    Taste  bitter^ 
not  terebiothinate. 

Constituents- — ^Volatile  oil,  a  bitter  substance,  resin,  eta  De- 
serves farther  analysis. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Spigelia  is  an  anthelmintic  employed  to  expel 
lumbriciy  or  round  worms.  Occasionally  it  acts  as  a  cathartic.  If  spi- 
gelia fails  to  act  on  the  bowels  it  may  produce  narcotic  effects,  such  as 
pain  in  the  forehead,  strabismus,  loss  of  sight,  tremor,  or  even  convul- 
sions and  death.  Such  effects  may  be  entirely  obviated  by  giving  this 
remedy  in  combination  with  some  cathartic,  as  senlia,  or  jidap,  and  it 
should  never  be  administered  without  such  addition.  (See  **  Spigelise  et 
Sennse  Eztractum  Fluidum.") 

Dose.— Two  to  five  gr^ms  (30  to  75  grains),  best  given  as  fluid 
extract. 

SPIGELIA  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Spiobua. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.75  gram  (3  to  12  grains). 

SPIGELIA  EXTR4.0TUM  FLIJIPUJI;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Spigelia 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  us^  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menHruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  5f  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-^ight  hours.  T^^ 
late. 
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Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  Hoond  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  aod  then 
dissolve  it  in  the^r^  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  men^ruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounoes). 

Dose* — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (80  to  75  minims). 

SPIGELLE  ET  SENN^  EXTRAOTUM  FLTIIDUM; 

Phab.  1870. 

Flttid  Eztbaot  of  Spigbtja  and  Sbkna* 

Fluid  Mstract  of  Pink  jRoot  and  Senna. 

Mix  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (5  fluidounoes)  fluid  ex- 
tract of  spigelia,  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounoes)  fluid  extract 
'  of  senna,  0.65  cubic  centimeter  (10  minims)  volatile  oil  of  anise,  and 
.  0.65  cubic  centimeter  volatile  oil  of  caraway.     Shake  well. 
Used  as  a  vermifuge. 

Dose*— 'About  five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  fluidrachms). 

SPIGELI^  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  of  Spigblia. 

From  twenty  grams  (about  |-  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  fluidounoes). 
About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose. — From  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (6  fluidrachms)  for  a 
child  of  one  year,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (^  pint) 
for  an  adult. 

SPIGELLE  INFUSUM  COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  Infitsion  of  Spigblia. 

Worm  Tea, 

Hake  an  infusbn  of  fifteen  grams  (230  grains)  bruised  spigelia,  ten 
grams  (154  grains)  cut  senna»  ten  grams  bruised  fennel,  and  thirty 
grams  (460  grains)  manna  with  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluid- 
ounces)  boiling  water,  macerating  until  eold. 

Dete« — ^Fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (1^  to  6 
fluidounoes). 
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Spiritus. 

Spirits. 

At  present  an  indefinite  class  of  preparations^  some  5^ spirits"  being 
alcoholic  liquids  obtained  by  distillation  (brandy,  whiskey),  while  others 
are  solutions  of  volatile  oils  in  alcohol,  and  others  again  are  alcoholic 
solutions  of  other  volatile  subtances,  as  ammonia,  ethyl  nitrite,  etc. 

Spizdtus  Fnunenti ;  XJ.  S« 

Whiskky. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  308. 

The  whiskey  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  to  be  at  least  two  years  old. 
It  may  be  either  rye  whiskey,  Bourbon  whiskey  (from  corn),  or  whiskey 
distilled  from  fermented  wheat.  It  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
between  0.930  and  0.917,  and  contain  from  forty-four  to  fifty  per  cent. 
bt/  weight  (or  fifty  to  fifty-eight  per  cent,  by  volume)  of  alcohol,  show- 
ing one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  degrees  proof  on  the  alco- 
holometer scale. 

,  Whiskey  contains  more  or  less  of  volatile  oils  and  ethers  derived 
from  the  grain,  and  differing  according  to  the  kind  of  grain  employed 
in  its  manufacture.  Thus  rye  whiskey  has  a  different  flavor  from  Bour- 
bon or  corn  whiskey. 

Amylic  alcohol  (fusel,  oil)  is  a  most  objectionable  impurity  in  whis- 
key. 

For  medicinal  purposes  it  would  seem  that  pure  diluted  alcohol 
(neutral  spirit)  must  be  far  safer  and  better  than  whiskey  or  brandy. 

Spiritus  Odoratus;  U.S. 

Perfumed  Spirit. 
Cologne  Water — £kiu  de  Cologne. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following  formula  for  Cologne  water 
for  use  in  sick  rooms  : 

Mix  nine  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (32  fluidounces)  alco- 
hol with  two  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidrachm)  acetic  ether,  sixteen  cubic 
centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  oil  of  bergamot,  eight  cubic  centimeters  (^ 
fluidounce)  oil  of  lemon,  eight  cubic  centimeters  oil  of  rosemary^  four 
cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidrachm)  oil  of  lavender  flowers,  and  four  cubic 
centimeters  oil  of  orange  flowers  ;  then  add  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  (5  fluidounces)  water.  Shake  well.  Set  aside  for  a  week. 
Then  filter. 
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The  product  is  a  refreshing  perfumed  spirit.  It  differs  from  the  best 
Cologne  waters  made  in  not  containing  oil  of  neroli,  which  is  a  charac* 
teristic  constituent. 

Spiritus  Vini  OaUici ;  U.  S. 

B&AKDY. 

Cognac, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  311. 

Pure  grape  brandy  at  least  four  years  old  is  the  official  article. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  fancy  ^'  bouquet ''  or  flavor  of  the  most 
popular  brands  of  French  brandy  is  altogether  artificial — that  is,  that  it 
is  imparted  by  mixtures  of  ether  added  to  the  distilled  brandy. 

Good  pure  grape  brandy  is  now  made  in  California. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  of  alcohol. 

Dose. — Fifteen  to  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (}  to  2  fluidounces). 

Spongrla. 

Spokox. 
Schtoamm,  G.;  JSponge^  F.;  Swampy  8w. 

Origina — Spongia  officinaliSf  Linn6. 

Habitat. — The  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

<<  Turkey  sponges  "  are  the  finest,  and  especially  the  so-called  **  cup- 
sponges.''  TJiey  are  imported  from  the  Mediterranean.  **  Sheep's  wool 
sponges"  make  excellent  bathing  sponges,  being  sometimes  of  very 
large  size.  These  two  kinds  are  soft,  and  are  the  only  ones  used  for  any 
medicinal  purpose.  So-called  **  surgeon's  sponges "  are  cup-shaped 
Turkey  sponges. 

Bahama,  Florida,  and  Nassau  sponges  are  more  or  less  hard,  harsh, 
and  tear  easily.  Sand,  gravel,  and  calcareous  matter  must  be  carefully 
removed,  and  the  sponge  washed  out  with  clean  warm  water  before  it  is 
fit  for  use. 

Sponges  are  sometimes  bleached  to  improve  their  appearance ;  al- 
ways, iiowever,  at  the  expense  of  their  quality.  This  is  done  with  solu- 
tion of  chlorinated  soda,  chlorinated  lime,  chlorine  water,  or  by  sul- 
phurous acid  generated  from  hyposulphite  of  sodium  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  these  agents  are  used  the  sponge  should 
afterward  be  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of  sal  soda,  then  in  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  in  a  large  quantity 

of  hot  water.     The  least  objectionable  process  for  bleaching  sponges  is 
60 
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to  first  put  them  in  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  (20  grams 
to  each  liter,  or  1  ounce  to  3  pints),  and  afterward  in  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  (also  20  grams  to  a  liter  of  water,  or  1  ounce  to  3  pints),  to  which 
a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  the  bleached  sponge  to  be  after- 
ward thoroughly  washed  with  warm  water,  and  finally  dried. 

Uses. — Sponges  are  used  mainly  for  cleansing  and  washing.  If 
used  for  cleansing  wounds  they  should  be  clean  new  sponges,  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  septic  materials  into  a  healthy  wound. 

"  Sponge-grafting  "  is  a  process  consisting  in  the  introduction  of 
carefully  cleaned  and  disinfected  sponge  into  a  cavity  or  deep  ulcer, 
which  must  heal  by  granulation,  and  has  been  practised  in  cases  in  which 
the  granulations  appeared  to  be  weak  and  flabby,  with  a  tendency  to 
break  down.  The  meshes  of  the  sponge  afford  support  to  the  forming 
granulations  which  surround  the  sponge,  the  substance  of  which  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  same  way  as  carbolized  cat-gut  ligatures  may  be  absorbed 

SPONGl^  CERATE. 

Sponge-Tbnts. 

Prepared  by  freeing  finely  porous  sponge  from  foreign  substances, 
drying  it,  and  cutting  it  into  the  required  shape,  dipping  the  pieces  into 
melted  yellow  wax,  forcibly  compressing  them  between  heated  plates, 
and,  when  cold,  removing  the  superfluous  wax.  They  may  also,  and 
preferably,  be  made  by  running  a  wire  or  knitting-needle  lengthwise 
through  the  sponge,  then  soaking  in  wax  and  wrapping  with  tape  or 
string  into  a  conical  shape  ;  when  cold,  the  tape  is  unwrapped,  the  wire 
withdrawn,  and  the  sponge-tent  finished  by  trimming  and  smoothing 
with  a  sharp  knife.  They  are  used  to  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
sinuses,  etc,  which  is  effected  by  introducing  them  into  the  small  canal, 
when  they  absorb  moisture  and  gradually  swelL 

SPONGI^  COMPRESS^. 
GoMPBEssED  Sponge. 

Made  from  fine  sponge  by  cutting  it  into  long  pieces,  moistening 
these  with  hot  water,  then  winding  them  around  very  tightly  with  twine, 
and  drying  them  in  that  condition,  the  twine  not  to  be  removed  until 
the  sponge  is  to  be  used. 

Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  sponge-tents.  They  dilate  much  more 
rapidly. 
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SPONGIA  USTA, 
BuBKT  Sponge. 

Heat  clean  dry  sponge  cut  into  small  pieces  in  a  covered  crucible 
until  vapors  cease  to  go  off. 

The  product  consists  of  about  forty  per  cent,  carbon,  twenty-five  to 
thirty  per  cent,  calcium  carbonate,  ten  per  cent,  silica,  nine  per  cent, 
ferrous  oxide,  about  one-half  to  two  per  cent,  potassium  and  sodium 
iodides  and  bromides,  and  small  quantities  of  magnesium  carbonate,  po- 
tassium chloride,  and  calcium  phosphate. 

Formerly  used  internally  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  the  iodides 
are  now  given,  goitrey  gUmdulmr  enZargemeniSf  etc. 

Stannnin> 

Tin. 

The  salts  are  white,  generally  insoluble  in  water.  The  chlorides  dis- 
solve in  water  to  which  free  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added. 

Stannous  chloride — crystallized  "Muriate  of  Tin'^— 4s  used  in  dyeing. 
*'  Solvlion  of  Muriate  of  Tin  "  (containing  the  stannic  chloride)  is  also 
used  in  dyeing  and  is  made  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  a  mixture  of  hy- 
drochloric and  nitric  acids. 

Stanni  Ghloridmiu 

Chloride  of  Tin. 

Stannicvan  Chhridum — Stannic  ChloHde^  MuricOe  of  Tin. 

A  white,  crystalline,  moist  salt,  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with 
much  hydrochloric  acid,  but  decomposed  when  brought  in  contact  with 
water  alone.     It  is  very  caustic  and  poisonous. 

STANNI  CHLORIDI  LIQUOR 
Solution  ov  Ohlobidb  of  Tin. 

An  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  tin,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.317.  It  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one  hundred  and  ten  grams  (3 
ounces  384  grains)  crystallized  chloride  of  tin  in  a  mixture  of  two  hun-  i 
dred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces)  hydrochloric  acid  and 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (44  fluidounces)  distilled 
water. 

It  is  used  in  dyeing. 
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Stapbisafivia ;  IT.  S. 

&TXPHT3A.aSlA.. 

Slaphitagrim  Semina — Stavesacre. 
Origin. — Delphinium  &aphisagria,  Linn€  {Rantmatlaaea). 
Habitati — Mediterranean  countries. 
Part  used.— The  seeds. 

De8Cription> — See  the  Ph&nnaoopcBia,  page 
311.     See  alao  the  figures  here  given. 
((BSl  Constituents. — The  alkaloids  delphinine  and 

^^^  stapkisaine  j  also  twenty  per  cent,  fixed  oil,  etc. 

Delphinine  is  white,  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
ure^nitnnl  liu  uid^^  benzol.  Staphisaine  is  yellow,  insoluble  io  ether. 
'■'B*^  Both  alkaloids  are  acrid  ;  very  poisonoua.     The 

fixed  oil    is  bland  when  pure,  but  when  extracted  from  the  seeds  by 
means  of  ether  it  contains  the  poisonous  alkaloids. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Staphiaagria  is  said  to  possess  diuretic, 
catfaartio,  and  emetio  properties.  It  has  been  used  externally  io  pru- 
rigo with  success.     Its  principal  use  is  for  killing  vermin. 

STAPHISAQRI^  EXTRACTtTM  FLUIDUM. 
FLirm  EzTBACT  of  Staphisaqbia. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  St 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drag,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  merutruunt  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — 0.05  to  0.20  oubio  centimeter  (1  to  3  minims). 


Stsabui. 

TH-atearate  of  GlyceryL 

The  solid  part  of  most  fats  is  chiefly  stearin.  White,  hard,  crystal- 
line (in  laminte).  It  is  obtained  iti  a  crude 'state  from  mntton-auet  by 
removing  the  olein  from  it  by  means  of  ether.  The  residue  is  steariD, 
with  some  palmitin. 
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StUUnsrla ;  U.  S. 

Stillinoia. 

StillingicB  JRadis^—  Queen^e  Hooty  Queen^s  Delight. 

Origin. — StUlingia  sylvatica,  Linn6  {Miphorbiaceoe). 
Habitat* — The  southern  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Part  iped.— The  root. 

Description* — A  long  root,  sometimes  as  much  as  five  centimeters 
(2  inches)  thick,  usually  cut  in  transverse  segments  of  about  five  centi- 
meters' (2  inches)  length  ;  tough,  wrinkled,  grayish -brown,  with  thick 
bark  and  a  porous  wood.  The  inner  bark  shows  numerous  resin-cells. 
Odor  disagreeable  ;  taste  bitter,  acrid. 

Constituents. — The  only  noteworthy  constituent  is  the  soft,  pun- 
gent resin,  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^In  large  doses  this  drug  is  an  emetico-cathartic, 
but  in  smaller  doses  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  alterative  and  stimulant  of 
the  secretions.  It  has  been  used  with  reputed  success  in  syphilis^ 
scTofulay  and  in  hepatic  derangements. 

Dose. — One  to  four  grams  (15  to  60  grains),  in  powder,  or  prefer- 
ably in  the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

STILLINGI^  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Stillikgia. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Brownish-red. 

Dose«— «0.05  to  0.2  gram  (1  to  3  grains)  three  times  a  day. 

8TILLINGLE  EXTRACTUM  FLUTDUM;  U.  8. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Stullingia. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  5f  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  »  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then  perco- 
late. 
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Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  oubio  centimeters  (14^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  th%  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  peredate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and 
then  dissolve  it  in  the ^r8^  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  niensiruum 
to  make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose* — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidrachmfe). 

STILLINGLE  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM  COMPOSITUM. 
Compound  Fluid  Extract  of  Stillingia. 

Mix  one  hundred  and  thirty  grams  (4  ounces  255  grains)  stiUingia, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  grams  corydalis,  sixty  grams  (20  ounces  50 
grains)  chimaphila,  sixty  grams  iris  versicolor,  sixty  grams  sambucus, 
thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains)  xanthoxylum  berries,  and  thirty  grams 
coriander,  all  reduced  to  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (17  fluidounces)  finished  fluid 
extract. 

Used  in  syphilis,  scrofula,  etc.,  generally  in  combination  with  po- 
tassium iodide. 

D08e> — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  fluidrachms). 

STILLINGI^  STRUPUS  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  Sybup  of  Stii^likgia. 

Mix  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  compound  fluid  extract 
of  stillingia  with  ninety  cubic  centimeters  (3  fluidounces)  simple  syrup. 

Do8e> — Five  to  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  8  fluidradims). 

Stramonii  Folia ;  TJ.  S« 

STRAMONIUlf   LbaTBS. 

Thomapple^  Stinhweedy  Jlnisonvseedy  E.;  Stechap/d,  G.;  Stramoines,  F. 

Origin. — Datura  Stramonium^  Linn6  (SolanaceoB). 

Habitat. — North  America,  Europe,  and  most  other  countries. 

Description. — See  Fig.  519.  They  retain  their  green  (or  grayish- 
green)  color  better  than  belladonna^  hyoscyamus,  and  tobacco.  The 
sides  of  the  leaf  and  the  venation  are  generally  unsymmetrical.  The 
lateral  veins  proceed  from  the  midrib  at  a  sharp  angle  without  first 
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running  parallel  with  it.  They  are  much  wrinkled  and  broken,  so  that 
they  can  hardly  be  recognized  except  by  the  above  signs  in  cooneotiou 
with  the  disagreeable  narcotic  •odor  developed  by  rubbing  the  leaves. 
Without  rubbing  or  powdering  the  drug  is  inodorous  ;  the  taste  is  bit- 


Conttitusnts. — From  two  one-bundredtbs  to  three  one-hundred  Lb  3 


9  Lasf,  half  ilM. 


per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid  daturine,  whioh  is  closely  allied  to  atropine, 
and  has  the  same  medicinal  properties,  bat  is  twice  as  strong. 

Medicinal  Usm. — Stramonium  leaves  may  be  used  as  an  anodyne 
narcotic  and  k  hypnotic,  in  epatmodic  and  painful  affectionx;  such  as 
neuralffia,  apatmodie  cough,  or  asthma,  etc.  Externally  the  powdered 
leaves  are  often  applied  as  an  aaodync  poultice. 

But  the  most  valuable  action  of  stramonium  is  the  power  it  possesses 
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of  relieving  spasmodic  asthma  when  smoked.  For  this  purpose  about 
one  gram  (15  grains)  of  the  dried  leaves  are  mixed  with  tobacco  and 
smoked  in  a  pipe^  or  cigarettes  or  cigars  may  be  soaked  in  a  strong  de- 
coction of  stramonium  leaves  and  then  dried.  In  this  form  thej  may 
be  preserved  until  wanted  for  use. 

Externally  they  are  used  as  anodyne  poultices  or  fomentations. 

Dose  of  the  powdered  leaves,  0.05  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains) ; 
average  dose  about  0.1  gram  (2  grains). 

STRAMONII  FOUORUM  EXTKACTITM. 

EXTBACT  OF   StBAHONIUM  LsAF. 

Evaporate  the  fluid  extract  of  stramonium  leaves  to  the  consistence 
of  extract. 

Greenish-brown.     Yield  about  twenty  per  cent. 
Chiefly  used  externally. 

Dose. — About  0.03  to  0.06  gram  (^  to  1  grain),  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

STRAMONII  FOLIORTJM  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Stramonium  Leaves. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  usefivp  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum,  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose* — 0.1  to  0.3  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  5  minims). 

STRAMONn  FOLIORUM  RECENTIUM  EXTRACTUM. 
Extbact  of  Fresh  Stsamokium  Lbavsb. 

Bruise  fresh  stramonium  leaves  in  a  stone  mortar,  press  out  the 
juice,  heat  it  gradually  to  55°  C.  (131°  F.),  and  separate  the  chlorophyll 
(green  coloring  matter)  by  means  of  a  muslin  strainer.  Evaporate  the 
strained  liquid  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  Then  reincorporate  the  chlor- 
ophyll and  evaporate  the  whole  to  a  soft  extract. 

This  extract  makes  a  handsome-looking  ointment,  but  not  the  offi- 
cial stramonium  ointment,  which  is  made  from  the  extract  of  stramo- 
nium seed. 
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Stramonii  Semen ;  U.  a. 

Stbamonium  Ssed. 

Description. — See  illuBtrations. 
Brownish-blaok ;  internallj  whitish  and 
oily  ;  inodorous  ;  bitter. 

Constituents.  —  About  one-tenth 
per  cent  of  daturine  /  about  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Jixed  oil ;  resin,  gum,  etc.  Fios.  690-628.— Stnunoniam  Seed, 

Medicinal  U«e..-Same  as  of  stra-  ^"^  "^^i^St^MJ^b^l 
monium  leaves.  Urged. 

Dose. — ^About  half  as  much  as  of  the  leaves. 

STRAMONII  [SEMINIS]  EXTRACTUM ;  U.  S. 
Extract  of  Stramonium  [Seed]. 

Moisten  five  hundred  grams  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  stramonium 
seed,  in  No.  30  powder,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5|  fluid- 
ounces)  of  diluted  alcohol.  Pack  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Add  more  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Percolate.  Re- 
serve four  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  16  fluidounces)  oi  first  perco- 
late. Continue  percolation  to  exhaustion,  or  until  one  thousand  and 
fifty  grams  (about  36  to  40  fluidounces)  second  percolate  has  been  re- 
ceived. Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  fifty  grams  (If  ounce)  at  a 
temperature  not  above  50°  C.  (122°  F.).  Mix  the  residue  with  the  first 
percolate.     Evaporate  to  extract.     No  glycerin  is  added. 

Greenish-brown.  Yield  about  twelve  per  cent.  Chiefly  used  ex- 
ternally. 

Dose. — 0.025  to  0.03  gram  (about  \  grain). 

STRAMONII,  [SEMINIS]  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;   U.  S. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Stramonium  [Srbd]. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  grams  (about  12^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  grams  (about  4  fluidounces)  of 
the  m^enstnomi.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.    Then  percolate. 
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Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces) 
of  the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  mefistrutsm  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose*— 0.05  to  0.2  cubic  centimeter  (1  to  3  minims). 

STRAMONII   [SEMimSJ   TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 
TiNCTuss  OF  Stbamoxiuh  [Sbbd]. 

Moisten  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  stramonium  seed,  in  No.  40  powder, 
with  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  diluted  alcohoL  Macerate 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  pack  it  tightly  into  a  cylindrical  percolator 
and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
(10  fluidounces)  of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

This  tincture  is  thirty-three  per  cent,  weaker  than  the  correspond- 
ing preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870. 

It  is  brown  by  transmitted  light,  with  a  greenish  fluorescence  by  re- 
flected light. 

Dose* — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

STRAMONII  UNQUENTUM;  U.  S. 
Stbamokium  Ointment. 

Triturate  three  grams  (46  grains)  extract  of  stramonium  seed  with 
1.50  gram  (23  grains)  water  until  reduced  to  a  uniform  soft  paste  ;  then 
gradually  mix  with  it  25.50  grams  (394  grains)  benzoinated  lard. 

This  ointment  is  brown.  The  old  Pharmacopoeia  (1870)  did  not  state 
whether  extract  of  stramonium  leaves  or  extract  of  stramonium  seed 
should  be  used  in  making  the  stramonium  ointment.  We  believe  that 
the  extract  of  stramonium  leaves  was  the  one  most  used. 

Strontium. 

Stbontium. 

One  of  the  alkaline  earth  metals,  the  salts  of  which  are  many  of 
them  insoluble  in  water,  resembling  closely  the  salts  of  barium.  Nitrate 
and  chloride  are  soluble. 

The  nitrate  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  ^'  red  Bengal  light." 
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StryeluiiBa;  U*  S. 

Ststchninb. 
SCrychnicu 

Description  and  Tette.^See  the  Pharmaoop<Bia»  pagd312. 

This  extremely  poisonous  alkaloid  is  obtained  from  both  nux  vomica 
and  ignatia,  and  has  also  baea  found  in  other  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Loga?iiac€CB. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  of  nux  vomica,  the  action  of  which 
depends  on  the  strychnine  which  it  contains. 

Strychnine  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  in  small  doses  as  a  bitter 
tonic.  In  larger,  but  still  medicinal,  doses,  it  is  a  motor  excitant,  and 
is  used  in  cases  of  paralysis  to  stimulate  the  muscles  involved.  Its 
most  beneficial  action  is  exerted  when  the  paralysis  is  due  to  want  of 
exercise,  as  in  a  fractured  limb  after  the  bandages  are  removed  ;  or  in 
peripheral  paralyses^  as  in  cases  of  chronic  lead  or  mercury  poisoning, 
or  after  diphtheria,  etc.  When  the  paralysis  is  due  to  cerebral  troubles, 
the  administration  of  strychnine  is  seldom  of  use,  and  often  productive 
of  harm. 

In  chronic  constipation  due  to  atonic  conditions  of  the  bowels,  or 
in  ineonthience  of  urine  from  want  of  tone  in  the  vesical  sphincter,  nux 
vomica  (or  strychnine)  is  often  of  marked  benefit. 

It  is  used  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  from  chloral  hydrate. 

Poisonous  EfFectS. — When  given  in  excessive  doses  strychnine  is 
a  powerful  poison,  acting  on  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves  and  causing 
violent  tetanoid  contractions  of  the  muscles.  If  death  occurs' it  is  due 
to  asphyxia,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  patient  to  exhale,  the  muscles 
of  respiration  remaining  fixedly  contracted. 

Antidotai  treatment  consists  in  prompt  evacuation  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  administration  of  chemical  or  physiological  antidotes. 
Tannic  acid  has  been  used  as  a  chemical  antidote,  but  the  physiological 
antidotes,  tobacco,  chloral,  inhalations  of  chloroform  or  of  ether,  etc., 
promise  more  favorable  results. 

Dose.— 0.001  to  0.003  gram  (^  to  -^  grain). 

STRYCHNIN.E  OLEATUM. 

Olbatb  of  Stbychnins. 

Dissolve  two  grams  (31  grains)  strychnine  in  ninety-eight  grams 
(1,469  grains)  oleic  acid  by  triturating  them  together  in  a  mortar. 
Contains  two  per  cent,  strychnine. 
Applied  externally  for  local  paralyseSy  etc. 
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Strychnlnm  Aoetaeu 

Acetate  op  Stktchninb. 

Small  white  crystals,  soluble  in  sixty  parts  of  water. 
D086.— 0.001  to  0.005  gram  (^  to  ^  grain). 

Strychnlnm  Nltras. 

NiTBATE   OF   StBYCHNIKS. 

White,  or  colorless,  shining  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air.     Soluble 
in  sixty  parts  water. 

Dose.— 0.001  to  0.005  gram  (^  to  ^  grain). 

Stryohninao  Snlpbas ;  U.  S. 

Sulphate  of  Stbtchnine. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  313. 
Probably  the  most  uniform,  permanent,  and  readily  soluble  of  all 
the  strychnine  salts. 

Medicinal  Uses> — The  most  frequently  employed  salt  of  strychnine. 
Dose.— 0.001  to  0.005  gram  (^  to  ^  grain). 

Styraz ;  n.  S. 

Stobax. 

Stt/rcunbalaamumj  Styrada  Balsamum ;  Stt/rax  Liquidus — Liquid 

Storax, 

Origin. — lAguidambar  orierUcUiSf  Miller  (SiamamelacecB). 
Habitat. — Asia  Minor. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  313. 
It  is  a  true  balsam. 

Constituents. — Sterol,  cinnamic  acid^  etyraeiny  and  other  oinna- 
mic  ethers,  resin,  eta 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Stimulant,  blennorrhetic,  and  expectorant. 
Dose. — About  one  gram  (15  grains)  several  times  a  day. 

STTRACIS  TINCTURA  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  Tinctube  op  Stokax. 

Turlington^s  BcUsam, 

Digest  for  ten  days  two  grams  (30  grains)  angelica  root,  four  grams 
(60  grains)  powdered  myrrh,  four  grams  socotrine  aloes,  eight  grams 
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(123  grains)  balsam  of  Peru,  fifteen  grams  (230  grains)  balsam  of  Tolu, 
fifteen  grams  storaz,  fifteen  grams  powdered  extract  of  glycjrrhiza,  and 
forty-five  grams  (!•}>  ounce)  powdered  benzoin  with  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  alcohol.     Strain  and  filter. 
Used  externally  as  an  application  to  cuts  and  bruises. 

SnooL 

Juices. 

There  were  formerly  used  several  '*  juices  "  from  fresh  plants.  The 
fresh  drug  was  brttised,  the  juice  then  forcibly  expressed  and  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohoL  The  addition  of  the  alcohol  served 
to  precipitate  gum,  pectin,  and  albuminous  matters,  and  to  preserve  the 
preparation.     They  could  not  but  be  crude,  variable  preparations. 

Suoolniiin* 

A.MBBR. 

Origin. — A  fossil  from  JHnUes  succin\fer,  Grasppert  {Coni/ercB)^ 
now  extinct. 

Geographical  Source. — Southern  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

Description. — Irregular  pieces,  usually  rough  on  the  surface.  Yel- 
lowish, brownish,  reddish,  and  from  opaque  to  transparent.  Fracture 
glossy.  Inodorous  and  tasteless.  Melts  when  heated  and  gives  off 
fragrant  vapors  of  succinic  acid  and  volatile  oil.  Soluble  in  chloroform, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils. 

Constituente. — Succinic  acid  and  resin. 

Not  used  medicinally  in  this  form.  Pieces  of  amber  formerly  shared 
the  reputation  of  the  potato  or  buckeye,  of  warding  off  rheumatism, 
etc.,  if  carried  in  the  pockets. 

Saoeini  Oleum  i  U.  S. 

Oil  of  Ahbxb. 

Rectified  Oil  of  Amber. 

Prepared  by  distillation  from  the  empyreumatio  oil  of  amber  (see 
Succini  Pyroleum). 

Deecription. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  243. 

MecMcinal  Use8i-^Stimulant,  antispasmodic.  Has  been  used  in 
canvuleionSf  qnlq^y^  hysUriUy  etc.    Also  in  amenorrhoML 

Dotar- -Five  to  ten  drops. 
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Snooinl  Pyroleimu 

Emptrbumatic  Oil  of  Akkus. 

Crude  Oil  cf  Amber. 

A  dark  brown,  somewhat  thick,  empyreumatio  liquid,  having'  a  green- 
ish fluorescence.  Odor  disagreeable,  persistent,  smoky,  aromatic.  It 
is  lighter  than  water  (specific  gravity  0.86  to  0.93),  has  a  neutral  or  only 
slightly  acid  reaction,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

ConatituentS. — Several  fatty  acids,  resins,  Volatile  oil,  eto. 

I4INIMENTUM  BKETANNICUM. 
British  Oil. 

This  is  a  mixture,  formerly  very  complicated,  now  usually  prepared 
from  equal  parts  of  crude  oil  of  amber,  lubricating  oil  (or  crude  petro- 
leum), turpentine,  and  flaxseed  oil. 

Used  in  sprains  and  bruises. 

Sulpbup. 

SULPHUB. 

Schtoefely  G. ;  Sonfrey  P. ;  Sf)a/f>dy  Sw. ;  BrtrMtonej  E. 

A  large  portion  of  the  sulphur  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  roasting 
iron  pyrites.  The  sulphur  is  cast  in  moulds,  either  into  cylindrical 
sticks,  or  square  blocks,  or  cakes. 

Brimstone  is  hard  and  brittle,  light-yellow,  has  a  faint  peculiar  odor, 
especially  when  rubbed,  and  no  taste.  Melts  at  113  to  113.5^  C.  (235.4° 
to  236°  F.).  One  hundred  grams  carbon  bisulphide  will  at  15°  C.  (59^  F.) 
dissolve  thirty-seven  grams  sulphur,  and  at  55°  C.  (131°  F.)  181.34 
grams.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  oil  of  turpentine,  chloroform,  benzol, 
ether,  acetic  acid,  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Burns  with  a  blue 
flame,  sulphurous  acid  fumes  being  formed. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  being  a  powerful  disinfectant,  burning  sulphur 
is  used  for  fumigating  infected  ships,,  houses,  and  confined  spaces  gen- 
erally. 

Sulphur  Lotum ;  U.  8. 

WaSHSD  StrLPBtXB. 

Sublimed  sulphur  usually  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction  from  adher- 
ing sulphuric  acid.  To  remove  this  and  any  arsenical  compounds  it  is 
washed  with  water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  water  of  amnonia, 
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EB  prescribed  under  the  title  Sulphur  Lotum  in  the  PhannacopcBia,  p&ge 
314. 

Must  be  well  dried,  as  it  may  otherwise  become  acid  again. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  315. 

Medicinal  'Uses* — When  taken  internally  it  acts  as  a  mild  laxa- 
tive, producing  soft,  pulpy  stools.  It  is  often  given,  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  cream  of  tartar  and  senna,  in  piies  and  other  diseases  of  the 
rectum. 

Externally  it  is  often  applied  in  ointment  as  a  cure  for  itch  and  some 
other  forms  of  skin  disease.  It  has  been  claimed  that  sulphur  ointment 
cures  itch  by  the  /at  filling  the  breathing  pores  of  the  insects  and  thus 
asphyxiating  them. 

Dose* — As  a  laxative,  five  to  fifteen  grams  (1  to  4  Haidrachms). 

SULPHURIS  CONFECTIO. 

Confection  of  Sulphur. 

Mix  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  washed  sulphur,  ten  grams 
(154  grains)  bitartrate  of  potassium,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup 
of  orange  peel  to  make  a  thick  paste  (say  about  30  cubic  centimeters, 
or  1  fluidounce). 

Dose* — ^Tablespoonful  or  more. 

SULPHURIS  UNGUENTUM  ALKALINUM ;  U.  S. 

Alkaline  Sulphur  Ointmbnt. 

Triturate  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  washed  sulphur  and  fifteen  grams 
H  ounce)  carbonate  of  potassium  with  7.50  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluid- 
ounces)  water  until  well  mixed.  Then  add  gradually  97.50  grams  (3^ 
ounces)  benzoinated  lard,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly. 

Used  as  an  itch  cure. 

SULPHURIS  UNGUENTUM  SAPONATUM. 

SULPHUB  AND   GBXSN  SoaP. 

Hch  Ointment, 

Triturate  together  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  washed 
sulphur  and  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  256  grains)  green  soap, 
until  homogeneously  mixed.  Then  add  boiling  water  gradually,  con- 
tinuing the  trituration,  until  the  mixture  has  a  uniform,  soft,  jelly-like 
but  plastic  consistence. 
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Sulphur  PrsDoipltatum ;  U.  S. 

Pbkcipitatbd  Sclphub. 
Lac  Sulphuria — MWc  of  Sulphur. 

Preparation,  Description  and  Tests. — See  the*  Pharmacopoeia, 

page  315.     It  is  probably  never  made  except  by  manufacturers. 

Must  be  odorless  and  entirely  soluble  in  a  boiling  solution  of  soda  or 
in  disulpbide  of  carbon. 

Is  frequently  contaminated  with  large  quantities  of  calcium  sul- 
phate owing  to  a  defective  and  careless  method  of  manufacture. 

Used  like  washed  sulphur. 

■ 

Sulphur  Subllmatum;  U.S. 

SUBLIMJCD   SULPHUB. 

Mores  Sulphuris — Flowers  of  Sulphur. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  316. 

Should  be  nearly  dry,  and  not  have  a  too  strongly  perceptible  acid 
taste. 

Used  in  ointments.  For  internal  use  the  washed  sulphur  only 
should  be  employed. 

SULPHURATUM  OLEUM. 

SlTLPHtJBATBD   OiL. 

Balsam  of  Sulphur. 

Boil  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces)  flaxseed  oil  with  100  grams  (3|- 
ounces)  sublimed  sulphur  in  an  iron  kettle,  stirring  constantly,  until  a 
uniform  liquid  is  obtained,  being  cautious  in  regulating  the  heat  so  that 
the  mixture  may  not  boil  over. 

A  thick,  reddish-brown  liquid,  wholly  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

Used  externally. 

SULPHURATUM  OLEUM  TEEEBINTHINATUM. 

Haablbm  Oil. 

Mix  thirty-four  grams  (1  ounce  88  grains)  sulphurated  oil,  eleven 
grams  (1 70  grains)  crude  petroleum,  seVienteen  grams  (260  grains)  crude 
oil  of  amber,  forty-six  grams  (1  ounce  270  grains)  flaxseed  oil,  and 
ninety-two  grams  (3  ounces  106  grains)  oil  of  turpentine. 

Used  as  a  liniment. 
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8ULPHURIS  UNGUENTUM;  U.S. 

Sulphur  Ointment. 

Mix  thoroughly  thirty  grains  (1  ounce  25  grains)  sublimed  sulphur 
with  seventy  grams  (2  ounces  205  grains)  benzoinated  lard. 

SULPHURI8  UNGUENTUM  COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  Sulphub  Ointment. 

Mix  thoroughly  ten  grams  (154  grains)  precipitated  carbonate  of 
calcium,  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  sublimed  sulphur,  fifteen  grams  puri- 
fied tar,  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  green  soap,  and  thirty  grams  lard. 

Sulpliiiris  Zodidam ;  IT.  S. 

loDiDB  OF  Sulphub. 
Sulphuricum  lodidum — Sulphur  Iodide. 
Preparation,  Descriptiony  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopceia, 

page  314.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  is  ever  made  except  by  manufac- 
turers. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Rarely  employed  internally.  Has  been  given  in 
various  skin  disecues,  eczemOy  lupus,  lepra,  acne^  etc.  More  frequently 
used  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment. 

Dose.— 0.06  to  0.25  gram  (1  to  4  grains). 

SULPHURIS  lODIDI  UNGUENTUM. 

Ointment  of  Iodidb  of  Sulphub. 

Mix  thoroughly  two  grams  (30  grains)  iodide  of  sulphur  and  thirty 
grams  (1  ounce)  lard. 

Smnbul ;  IT.  S. 

SUMBUL. 

Musk  Root 

Origin. — Ferula  Sutnbul,  Hooker,  filius  {UmbeUiferce). 

Habitat. — Asia. 

Part  used. — The  root. 

Description* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  316.  Thick,  irregu- 
lar pieces,  usually  transverse  segments,  but  often  also  sliced  lengthwise ; 
externally  blackish-gray  ;  interiorly  the  root  is  grayish  or  whitish. 

Constituents. — ^About  one-third  per  cent,  of  a  bluish  volatile  oil, 

nine  per  cent,  soft  resin,  angelicic  and  valerianic  acids,  etc. 
61 
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Jfhlse  surnlnU  is  ammoniacum  root.  It  has  a  reddish  or  yellow  hue, 
and  is  not  light  or  porous. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Occasionally  employed  as  a  stimulant  blennor- 
rhetio  in  chronic  bronchitis,  leucorrhoea,  etc.  Also  used  as  a  nervine  in 
hysteria. 

Dose* — 0.5  to  4  grams  (8  to  60  grains),  in  powder. 

SUMBUL  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Sumbuu 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent— >1 7  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — One  to  four  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  60  minims). 

SUMBUL  TINCTUEA;  U.  S. 

IYnCTURE   of   SUMBUIi. 

Moisten  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  sumbul,  in  No.  30  powder,  with  thirty 
cubic  centimeters  (1  fiuidounce)  alcohol.  Macerate  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator  and  percolate  with  alco- 
hol until  three  hundred  grams  (or  10  ounces,  measuring  12  fluidounces) 
of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (^  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

Suppositoria ;  IT.  S. 

SUPPOSITOEIES. 

The  general  formula,  given  on  page  316  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pre- 
scribes the  use  of  pure  oil  of  theobroma  (cacao  butter)  in  making  sup- 
positories. It  also  gives  preference  to  the 
use  of  moulds  instead  of  forming  the  sup- 
pository by  hand.  Well  made,  in  proper 
moulds,  the  suppositories  look  glossy  and 
Fig.  534.— Bupporitory,  natural  handsome  ;  but  we  prefer  mixing  the  medi- 
cament with  finely  shaved  oil  of  theobroma 
on  a  board  lightly  dusted  with  lycopodium  or  starch,  using  a  spatula  to 
work  the  mass  together  into  a  uniform  and  smooth  mixture,  which  can 
very  readily  be  rolled  on  the  board  under  the  spatula  into  cylindrical 
rolls,  which  are  then  cut  into  the  required  number  of  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  is  afterward  formed,  also  with  the  spatula,  into  proper  shape. 
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Bj  adopting  this  method,  which  requires  but  little  practice,  ve  avoid 
the  nse  of  heat  for  melting  the  oil,  and  also  the  troublesome  and  tedious 
uie  of  suppository  moulds  set  in  ioe,  and  from  which  the  suppositories 
are  not  always  easily  removed.  Suppositories  so  made  can  be  obtained 
of  as  perfect  form  as  those  made  in  moulds  ;  but  are  not  glossy  on  the 
surface.  When  melted  and  poured  into  moulds  the  Buppositories  are 
not  always  uniform  throughout ;  but  heavy  substances  are  liable  to  sink 
to  the  apex  of  the  mould  before  solidification  takes  place. 

Suppositories  when  dispensed  should  be  neatly  placed  between  lay- 
ers of  cotton -wadding  in  the  box  which  is  to  contain  them. 

Symphttdm. 
SympAyti  Radix — Gon\frey. 
Origin. — Symphytum  offidnaU,  Linng  (Soraginacea). 
Habitat. — Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Part  used^-The  root. 

Description! — About  fifteen  centimeters  (6  inches)  long,  and  eight 
to  twenty  millimeters  (^  to  ^  inch)  thick,  tough,  wrinkled,  brownish- 


Fie.  sas.— SjmpliTtnra,  nsttiml  rii* 

black,  somewhat  twisted,  often  split ;  internally  whitish,  or  grayish- 
white  ;  bark  thick.  Odorless ;  taste  sweetish,  mncilaginous,  slightly 
astringent. 

Constitusnttr— A  large  amount  of  mucilage,  some  asparagin,  and 
traces  of  tannin. 

Msdicinal  Uses. — Demulcent  and  slightly  astringent,  and  used  in 
diarrhoea,  dytentery,  ptUmonary  affection*,  UucorrhceOf  and  other  re- 
laxed conditions  of  mucous  membranes. 
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Externally  the  fresh  root,  bruised,  is  used  as  an  application  to  bruUeSy 
fresh  woundsy  sore  or  chapped  nipples^  etc. 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  grams  (75  to  150  grains),  in  decoction. 

SyviipL 

Syrups. 
St/rupe,  G.;  Siropa^  F.;  JaraJbe^  Sp.;  SyrupeVy  Sw. 

These  are  liquid  preparations,  containing  large  quantities  of  sugar — 
generally  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent.  The  object  of  adding  the 
sugar  is  chiefly  to  preserve  aqueous  solutions  of  vegetable  constituents 
from  change,  but  it  also  serves  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  medicine 
much  less  disagreeable  to  take.  Children  can  take  medicines  in  the 
form  of  syrup  much  better  than  in  any  other  form. 

As  a  rule,  syrups  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  free  from  mould  or 
any  signs  of  fermentation. 

Preparation* — The  liquid  from  which  the  syrup  is  to  be  made  must 
be  perfectly  clear,  and  should  be  filtered  if  need  be.  Simple  syrup  ought 
always  to  be  made  from  distilled  water.  If  these  precautions  are  taken 
the  syrups  will  not  only  be  clear,  but  will  keep  much  better  and  longer. 

The  sugar  must  be  the  purest  that  can  be  obtained  ;  otherwise  the 
syrup  will  neither  keep  well  nor  present  a  handsome  appearance.  Cheap 
grades  of  sugar  are  prone  to  undergo  fermentation  much  more  readily 
and  rapidly,  and  if  the  quantity  of  glucose  (grape  sugar)  in  the  sugar  is 
great,  the  syrup  made  from  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  clear, 
passing  through  the  straining  cloth  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  If 
the  sugar  used  was  colored  with  ultramarine,  the  syrup  will,  especially 
if  containing  any  vegetable  acids,  soon  acquire  the  odor  of  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid  (sulphuretted  hydrogen). 

Syrups  are  prepared  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  heat  If  the 
sugar  used  is  the  best  cut  sugar  it  will  do  very  well  in  many  cases  to 
make  the  syrup  without  using  any  heat.  In  such  cases  the  solution  of 
the  sugar  is  effected  by  shaking  only,  or  by  agitation  followed  by  per- 
colation, or  by  percolation  alone,  or  by  displacement.  The  advantages 
gained  by  avoiding  the  use  of  heat  are  that  volatile  and  unstable  com- 
pounds contained  in  the  preparation  are  not  volatilized  or  injured,  and 
that  no  grape  sugar  can  then  be  formed  during  the  process,  which  would 
detract  from  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  preparation.  Syrup  made  by 
boiling,  even  if  the  purest  sugar  be  used,  may,  after  standing  a  short 
time,  be  found  to  contain  grape  sugar. 

On  the  other  hand,  vegetable  juices  and  extracts,  and  certain  other 
vegetable  constituents  entering  into  medicated  syrups,  may  contain,  or 
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constitute,  or  give  rise  to  ferments,  whioh  will  induce  decomposition  ; 
and  in  numerous  instances  all  danger  from  this  source  is  effectively  ob- 
viated by  bringing  the  syrup  to  the  boiling  point  before  straining.  The 
boiling  separates  some  and  destroys  others  of  the  substances  liable  to 
ferment  or  induce  fermentation.  A  majority  of  the  syrups  containing 
vegetable  constituents  will  neither  be  clear  nor  keep  well  unless  treated 
in  this  wav. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  exercise  intelligent  judgment  in  choos- 
ing between  the  two  processes.  In  many  cases  it  is  easy  enough  to 
decide  which  course  to  pursue,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  we  would  re- 
commend that  the  sugar  be  dissolved  by  agitation;  and  that  the  syrup 
be  then  brought  to  the  boiling  point  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  and 
strained  while  hot. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  skim  tlfe  syrup  when  made  by  heat. 
This  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  fruit  syrups,  and  the  occasion  for  it  (the 
rising  of  froth  and  scum)  will  be  readily  recognized  in  each  case. 

For  straining  syrups  the  best  medium  is  thin,  nearly  all  wool  flannel. 

As  to  the  vessels  most  suitable  for  boiling  syrups,  porcelain  evap« 
orating  dishes  or  capsules  are  best  when  the  quantities  are  smalL  The 
loss  of  water  by  evaporation  should  be  made  up  by  the  addition  of  suf- 
ficient boiling  distilled  water.  Granite-iron  kettles,  enamelled  iron 
dishes  or  kettles,  tinned  copper  vessels,  and  untinned  bright  copper 
kettles  are  also  used,  each  in  their  appropriate  place.  Fruit-syrups  can- 
not be  boiled  in  tinned  copper  vessels,  as  their  color  would  be  ruined  by 
it ;  they  are  best  made  in  bright-scoured  untinned  copper  kettles,  but 
must  not  be  allowed  to  cool  in. the  kettle  because  they  will  then  contain 
copper. 

Preservation* — Fermentation  and  mould  are  the  changes  to  be 
guarded  against.  They  are  induced  by  ferments,  bacteria,  grape-sugar, 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  sugar,  the  presence  of  organic  acids,  or  of 
water  not  mixed  with  the  syrup.  .An  insufficient  quantity  of  water 
may  cause  crystallization  of  a  portion  of  the  sugar  ;  but  this  is  not  as 
objectionable  as  fermentation,  mould,  or  chemical  changes  generally. 
The  sugar  is  the  preservative  agent  in  syrups  ;  but,  as  already  shown,  it 
is  preservative  only  in  proportion  to  its  purity.  Among  other  preserv- 
ative substances  which  enter  into  some  syrups  are  volatile  oils,  alcohol, 
inorganic  acids,  metallic  salts,  etc.  Although  in  some  cases  where  these 
or  other  preservative  agents  are  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add  only 
fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  sugar,  in  most  syrups  sixty-four  to  sixty-five 
per  cent,  is  required,  and  the  quantity  prescribed  in  the  official  syrups 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  is  sixty-five  per  cent.  In 
warm  countries  and  in  summer  less  than  that  proportion  of  sugar  will 
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be  unsafe.     In  Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pharmacopceial  sjrops 
contain  only  sixty  per  cent,  of  sugar,  which  is  there  found  sufficient. 

As  soon  as  a  syrup  has  been  finished  it  should  be  bottled  while  hot 
(if  made  by  heat),  in  dry  bottles  (preferably  not  larger  than  pint  bottles), 
which  must  be  filled  up  to  the  neck,  and,  after  the  syrup  has  become 
cool,  must  be  tightly  corked  with  sound,  fine,  selected  corks.  The  necks 
of  the  bottles  may  then  be  dipped  into  melted  paraffine  or  wax.  After 
they  have  become  quite  cool,  the  filled  bottles  must  be  shaken  up  once, 
so  as  to  incorporate  with  the  syrup  any  water  which  may  have  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  vapors  from  the  warm  syrup  in  the  necks  of 
the  bottles.     They  are  then  to  be  kept  in  the  cellar  or  other  cool  place. 

Fermentation  will  be  effectually  prevented  if  these  precautions  are 
all  duly  observed.  Even  lose  cotton  plugs  in  the  necks  of  the  bottles 
are  sufficient  if  all  other  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Mould,  however,  may  not  be  always  prevented  by  these  means, 
especially  if  organic  acids  are  contained  in  the  syrup,  and  it  be  long 
kept.  Hence  syrups  should  not  be  made  in  large  quantities,  but  should 
be  made  fresh  every  two  or  three  months  if  practicable. 

Restoration. — ^When  a  medicated  syrup  ferments,  it  is  not  the 
sugar  alone  that  undergoes  decomposition,  especially  if  the  constituents 
are  of  vegetable  origin.  These  constituents  are  more  or  less  injured,  if 
not  destroyed,  and  the  preparation  becomes  turbid  and  unsightly  as 
well  as  medicinally  damaged.  Neither  the  physician  nor  the  patient 
would  be  satisfied  to  have  such  a  preparation  dispensed,  even  if  the  signs 
of  fermentation  have  been  previously  removed. 

Medicinal  syrups  in  which  signs  of  fermentation  have  made  their 
appearance  cannot  by  any  means  be  '^  restored  "  (?),  so  as  to  be  as  good 
as  when  fresh  ;  in  fact,  they  are  only  fit  to  be  thrown  away. 

Flavoring  sytnq>9y  or  fruit  syrups,  may  perhaps,  when  they  have  just 
begun  to  ferment,  be  improved,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  some  purposes,  by  bring- 
ing them  to  the  boiling  point,  removing  the  froth,  straining  and  rebottling. 

The  addition  to  medicinal  syrups  of  alcohol,  sulphite  of  calcium, 
salicylic  acid,  etc.,  to  preserve  them  is  altogether  inadmissible. 

Syrupus;  n«  S. 

Stbup. 

Syrupus  Simplexy  Syrupus  Sacchari  —  Simple  Syrup^  E.  ;  Weisser 
Syrupy  G.  ;  Sirop  de  Sucre^  Sirop  simple^  F. ;  Jarabe  Simple^  Sp. ; 
Sockersyrup,  Sw. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  sixty-five  parts,  by  weight,  of  sugar  in 
thirty -five  parts  distilled  water.     Raise  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
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to  the  boiling  point,  and  strain  while  hot.  Finally  add  enough  boiling 
distilled  water  to  make  the  final  product  weigh  one  hundred  parts. 

Strengths — ^This  simple  syrup,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  exactly 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  sugar  by  weight.  It  is  a  trifle  weaker  than  the 
syrup  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1870,  which  contained  65.45  per  cent, 
sugar,  and  a  trifle  stronger  than  the  syrup  of  the  German  Pharmaco- 
pcsia,  which  contains  64.3  per  cent. 

Practically  fifteen  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  distilled  water 
will  make  the  official  syrup.  The  exact  proportions  are  thirteen  pounds 
sugar  to  seven  pounds  distilled  water. 

Relation  of  Weight  to  Volume.— The  specific  gravity  of  simple 
syrup,  made  according  to  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  is  1.310.  In  other 
words,  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  of  it  will  weigh  thirteen  hundred 
and  ten  grams.  One  gallon  weighs  ten  pounds  fourteen  and  two-third 
ounces  avoirdupois. 

One  thousand  grams  simple  syrup  measures  763.36  cubic  centi- 
meters ;  one  thousand  avoirdupois  ounces  measures  732-^^  fluidounces 
(about  45f  pints). 

Quantities  of  Materials  required  to  make  Specified  Quanti- 
ties of  Syrup* — To  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  of  syrup, 
use  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  and  a  half  grams  (30  ounces  16  grains) 
sugar,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  and  a  half  cubic  centimeters 
(15 1  fluidounces)  of  distilled  water. 

To  make  one  gallon  use  seven  pounds  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  sugar, 
and  three  pints  ten  and  three-fourths  fluidounces  distilled  water. 

To  make  forty-five  and  four-fifths  gallons,  use  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  sugar*  and  twenty-one  gallons  distilled  water. 

Increase  of  Volume  of  Liquid  by  Sugar  added.— When  sugar 

is  dissolved  in  water  each  kilogram  (1,000  grams)  of  sugar  in  the  solu- 
tion occupies  the  space  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  cubic  centimeters. 
When  one  thousand  avoirdupois  ounces  of  sugar  is  added  to  any  liquid, 
elixir,  or  mixture,  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  will  be  thereby  increased  by 
six  hundred  and  ten  and  one-half  U.  S.  fluidounces  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
one  thousand  grains  of  sugar  in  solution  measures  one  ounce,  two 
drachms,  and  ten  and  a  half  minims  U.  S.  fluid  measure. 

Used  for  flavoring  mainly. 

FBUrr  SYRUPS. 

Among  the  finest  fruit  syrups  for  use  in  preparing  pleasant  mixtures 
at  the  prescription  counter,  for  making  delicious  summer  drinks  and  re- 
freshing drinks  for  the  sick,  as  well  as  for  the  soda  fountain,  the  follow* 
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ing  deserve  and  have  the  preference,  viz.  :  Raspberries,  strawberries, 
cherries,  blackberries,  red  and  white  currants,  grapes,  orange,  lemon, 
and  pine- apple.  Natural  syrups — that  is,  syrups  prepared  from  the 
juice  of  the  fresh  fruit  at  the  proper  season — are  the  only  fruit  sjrups 
Rt  to  use.  Artificially  prepared  syrups,  made  with  so-called  fruit 
essences,  are  always  vastly  inferior  to  the  genuine,  and  in  most  cases 
they  are  simply  abominable. 

The  working  formula  we  give  for  Rubi  Idsei  Syrupus  will  serve  as  a 
reliable  model  for  all  the  others. 

Tabacmn;  U.  S. 

Tobacco. 

NlcotiatKB  Folia — TahaJcs-bldtter^  G. ;  TahaCy  Nicotianey  F.;  NtcocianOy 

Sp. ;  Tobaky  Sw. ;  I,eqf  Tobacco. 

Origin. — Nlcotiana  Tabacuniy  Linn6  {SolanacecB), 

Habitat. — Cultivated,  especially  in  subtropical  and  temperate  zones. 

Part  used. — The  leaves. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoaia,  page  331. 
Virginia  tobacco,  and  Cuban  tobacco  are  most  esteemed. 

Constituents. — From  two  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  extremely  acrid 
poisonous  alkaloid  nicotiney  besides  nicotianin,  resin,  extractive,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  remedy  is  a  powerful  depressant  and  poi- 
son, reducing  the  heart's  action  and  producing  collapse  and  even  death. 
It  should  not  be  employed  except  in  such  apparently  hopeless  cases  as 
strychnine  poisoning  and  tetanus,  in  which  the  desperate  condition  jus- 
tifies desperate  remedies. 

The  smoking  of  a  cigar  occasionally  gives  relief  in  asthma,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  is  not  an  habitual  smoker. 

TABACI  ENEMA ;  B. 
Ensma  of  Tobacco. 

Infuse  1.30  gram  (20  grains)  leaf  tobacco  in  two  hundred  and  forty 
cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces)  of  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour  and 
strain  the  infusion. 

Intended  for  one  enema,  but  is  an  excessive  dose  (see  below). 

This  preparation  has  been  recommended  for  the  relief  of  strangu- 
lated hernia,  or  intussusception  of  the  bowels.  Its  use  is  not  without 
danger,  as  death  has  resulted  from  the  injection  of  less  than  the  above 
quantity. 
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TABACI  EXTEAOTUM. 

Extract  of  Tobacco. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  consist- 
ence of  soft  extract. 

Used  chiefly  in  ointment.     Brown. 

Dose. — 0.01  to  0.05  gram  (-^  to  1  grain),  with  great  care. 

TABACI  INFUSUM. 
Infusion  of  Tobacco. 

From  four  grams  (about  60  grains)  of  the  drug  make  five  hundred 
grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fiuidounces). 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

The  infusion  is  used  like  the  enema,  in  corresponding  doses.  Jt  is 
an  extremely  dangerous  remedy. 

It  has  also  been  employed  externally  to  destroy  parasites  on  man 
and  animals,  but  enough  may  be  absorbed  to  produce  death.  An  in- 
fusion of  tobacco  of  any  indefinite  strength  (a  handful  of  tobacco  to  a 
gallon  or  two  of  water)  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  spray  or  sprink- 
ling  to  destroy  plant-lice,  or  the  plants,  if  in  pots,  may  be  dipped  into 
the  liquid. 

Tamarlndus ;  IT.  S. 

Tamarind. 
Tamar  Indien. 

Origin- — Tamarindus  indica,  Linn6  (Leguminosm), 

Habitat* — India,  tropical  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  331.  It  is  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit.  The  West  Indian  tamarind  is  usually  good.  The  Egyptian 
is  generally  poor,  and  often  mouldy. 

Constituents* — About  nine  per  cent,  citric  acid,  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  tartaric  acid,  three  per  cent,  bi tartrate  of  potassium,  besides 
malic  acid,  about  twelve  per  cent,  sugar  (more  in  the  West  Indian 
tamarind),  and  some  pectin,  gum,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Tamarind  pulp  dissolved  in  water  makes  a 
pleasant,  acidulous,  slightly  laxative  drink.  Tamarinds  are  occasionally 
added  to  other  cathartics. 

Dose* — Ad  libitum. 
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Tanaoetum ;  U.  S« 

TiJsrsT. 

Tanaceti  JSerba — JRainfam^  Wurmkraut,  G. ;    Tcsnaisie^  Herbe  aux 

verSy  F, ;  JRenfaaia^  Sw. 

Origin. — Tanacetum  vulgarcy  Linn^  {CompoeUoB). 

Habitats — Asia,  Europe,  North  America. 

Part  used. — Leaves  and  flowering  tops.  (Some  pharmaoopceias 
prescribe  the  use  of  the  flowers  only.) 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  331. 
Odor  strong,  camphoraceous  ;  taste  acrid,  bitter. 

Constituents. — From  one-fourth  to  one-third  per  cent,  of  yellow 
or  greenish  volatile  oil/  and  also  a  bitter  principle,  tanacetin^  which  has 
been  obtained  in  yellowish-white  warts,  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 

Medicinal  Uses. — ^Tansy  is  employed  as  an  emmenagogue  to 
restore  suppressed  menstruation^  and  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing abortion.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  successful  in  producing  the  latter 
effect,  but  may  produce  intestinal  irritation  resulting  in  death.  It  also 
possesses  anthelmintic  properties. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains),  best  administered  in 
the  form  of  fluid  extract ;  of  the  oil,  one  to  three  drops. 

TANACETI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extbact  op  Tanacbtum. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounoes),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dose. — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

,  TANACETI  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  of  Tanacetum. 

From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

Dose. — ^Thirty  to  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  fluidounoes). 
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Taplooa. 

Tapioca. 

Origin. — Manihot  uiiliasima^  Pohl  {JSIuphorbiacecB). 

Habitat* — Cultivated  in  the  tropics. 

Description. — ^The  starch  obtained  from  the  rhizome.    It  occurs  ia 


Fia  &».— TapiocA  Staroh. 

irregular  roundish  pieces  and  grains  ;  white  and  opaque,  or  somewhat 
translucent  on  the  edges.     Swells  in  hot  water  to  a  clear  jelly. 
Used  as  an  article  of  food  for  invalids  and  others. 


Tarazacnm ;  U.  S. 

Tabaxaoum. 

Tarastaci  JRadix — Zdtoemahnumrzel,  G.;  PissenlUy  Dent  de  Lion^  F.; 
Taraxacon^  Dente  de  Leouy  Sp.;  Maskroeroty  Sw.;  Dandelion. 

Origin. — Taraxacum  Dens4eontSy  Desfontaines  (CamposUcB). 
Habitat. — ^Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Part  used. — The  root,  gathered  in  the  autumn. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopcsia,  page  331. 

Taraxacum  is  frequently  much  discolored,  damaged  by  insects, 
mouldy,  or  otherwise  worthless.  Must  be  perfectly  sound  and  recently 
dried  to  be  of  any  medicinal  value. 

Conetituents. — Contains  taraxacin,  which  is  an  intensely  bitter 
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subsUnce,  obtained  in  warty  crystata  when  pure  ;  taraxacerin  is  also 
contained  in  the  drug,  and  has  an  acrid  taete.  When  collected  in  the 
fall,  as  it  should  be,  taraxacum  contains  a  large  quantity  of  inulin 
(about  twenty-four  per  cent.),  vhich  at  other  seasons  is  replaced  by 


I^aa  GST,  528,— T&muiim,utDnluie;  tnuuvane  lection,  ealuged. 
levulin  and  uncrystallizable  sugar.     Inulin  is  a  variety  of  starch.     (See 

Thraxacm,  the,  perhaps,  most  important  constituent,  ia  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol, 

UseSt — Taraxacum  ia  used  in  chronic  derangements  of  the  digettite 
organs,  especially  when  accompanied  by  hepatic  congestion.  It  is 
supposed  to  increase  the  appetite  and  stimulate  the  functions  of  the 
liser. 

Dose. — Two  to  ten  grams  (^  to  S^  fluidrachms),  best  administered 
as  fluid  extract. 


TARAXACI  DECOCTUM. 
Dbcoction  op  Tabaxacuu. 
From  thirty  grams  (or  about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  malie 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  the  British  Phanna- 
copceia. 

Dose* — Fifty  to  one  hundred  oubic  oentimeters  (1}  to  3  fluidounces). 
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TAEAXACI  EXTRACTUM ;  U.  S, 
Extract  of  Tabazacum. 

Slice  five  hundred  grains  (or  173^  avoirdupois  ounces)  fresh  taraxacum 
(gathered  in  September),  and  bruise  it  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  a 
little  water  over  it,  continuing  the  operation  until  the  drug  is  reduced 
to  a  pulp.  Then  press  out  and  strain  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it  in  a 
vacuum  apparatus,  or  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  on  a  water-bath, 
until  reduced  to  solid  extract. 

Brown.  Yield  nine  to  ten  per  cent. ;  the  recently  dried  root  yields 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent.  When  old  it  often  becomes  granular 
from  crystalline  deposits  of  calcium  and  potassium  salts. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  extract  to  be 
made  from  fresh  taraxacum,  which  is  not  the  official  drug,  as  the  phar- 
macopoeial  description  applies  to  dried  taraxacum,  which  is  the  only 
kind  of  taraxacum  obtainable  in  the  market. 

Dose* — One  to  two  and  one-half  grams  (15  to  40  grains). 


TAEAXACI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Tabaxacum. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (8^  fiuidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred  grams 
(about  3^  fiuidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  6  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then  perco- 
late. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14}  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  first  peraoldte*  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percokUe,  Add  enough  of  the  mcTistruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose. — Five  to  ten  oubio  centimeters  (1  to  2}  fluidrachms). 
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TARAXACI  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  of  Taraxacum. 

From  sixty-five  grams  (about  2^  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  the  drug 
make  five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose* — ^Twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  18  flui- 
drachms). 

Terebinthina ;  U.  S. 

TURPENTINK. 

IHni  OleoreHnOf  IThua  Americanum — Common  White  TkirpenHne. 

Origin ■ — Pinus  atc^ralts^  Miohaux,  and  other  species  of  IHnus 
(  Conifers), 

Habitat* — North  Carolina  and  other  Southeastern  States  of  the 
United  States. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  332. 

Constituents. — From  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  volatile  oil  (oil  of 
turpentine)  ;  abietic  acid,  and  other  resins,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Not  employed  internally,  but  only  as  an  ingre* 
dient  of  plasters. 

Terebinthina  Canadensis;  U.  S. 

Canada  Turpentine. 
Abietis  OUoreHna — BcUaamofFir. 

Origin- — Abies  halsamea^  Marshall  {Coniferce), 

Habitat. — Canada  and  Northern  United  States. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  332. 

Constituents. — From  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  volatile  oil, 
the  remainder  being  chiefly  resins. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Rarely  employed  internally  as  a  stimulant  blen- 
norrhetic.  Mainly  used  externally  or  in  the  arts,  as  in  mounting  micro* 
scopic  objects,  in  varnishes,  etc. 

Terebinthins  Oleuni ;  IT.  S. 

Oil  op  Tukpentine. 

TerebinthinoB  .^kheroleum — Volatile    Oil  of  Ihrpentiney  "Spirit   of 

Turpentine,'^ 

A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  turpentine. 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  244 
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Medicinal  Uses.—- Stimulant,  diuretic,  anthelmintio,  and  purgative. 

It  is  used  internally  in  loto  typhoid  conditions  in  which  the  tongue 
is  dry  and  brown  and  the  teeth  covered  with  sordes ;  also  as  an  anthel- 
mintic in  combination  with  castor-oil  to  insure  its  action  on  the  bowels, 
as  otherwise  it  might  produce  strangury  or  bloody  urine. 

Externally  it  is  often  employed  as  a  rubefacient  in  liniments  or  by 
sprinkling  on  the  side  of  a  linseed  poultice  next  to  the  skin.  Such  a 
poultice  is  often  placed  over  the  bladder  in  suppressed  urine. 

Dose* — As  a  stimulant,  0.3  to  1  cubic  centimeter  (5  to  15  minims)  ; 
as  a  cathartic  and  anthelmintic,  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce) 
or  more,  combined  with  other  cathartics. 

TEKEBINTHIN^  ENEMA;  B. 
Enema  of  Tubpbntikb. 

Mix  thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  oil  of  turpentine  with 
four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (15  fluidounces)  mucilage  of  starch. 
Mix  for  one  enema. 

TEREBINTHIN^  LINIMENTUM  ALBUM.    * 

Stokes'  Likimemt. 

Triturate  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  127  grains)  yolk  of 
egg  in  a  large  Wedgewood  mortar  until  perfectly  smooth  ;  then  add  four 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  oil  of  turpentine  and  twenty 
cubic  centimeters  (f  fluidounce)  oil  of  lemon,  and  continue  the  tritura- 
tion until  a  uniform  mixture  results  ;  now  add  gradually  sixty  cubic 
centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  glacial  acetic  acid,  continuing  to  triturate 
the  mixture  briskly.  Then  pou#the  whole  into  a  half-gallon  bottle,  add 
three  hundred  and  fifty -five  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  rose- 
water,  and  shake  the  whole  briskly  and  uninterruptedly  until  a  uniform 
creamy  emulsion  results. 

TEREBINTHINiE  LINIMENTUM;  U.  S. 

TUBPBNTINB   LnnMBNT. 

Melt  sixty-five  grams  (2  ounces  130  grains)  resin  cerate,  and  then 
mix  with  it  thirty-five  grams  (1  ounce  105  grains)  oil  of  turpentine. 
A  stimulant  local  application  in  rheumatism,  eta 

TEREBINTHIN^  LOTIO  ASTRINGENS. 

Warbbn's  Styptic. 

Put  two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  ounces  360  grains)  sulphuric 
acid  into  a  two-gallon  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  kept  on  ice.    Add  one 
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hundred  grains  (3  ounces  230  grains)  oil  of  turpentine,  drop  by  drop, 
stirring  slowly  but  constantly.  When  effervescence  ceases,  add  gradu- 
ally a  mixture  of  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  alco- 
hol and  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces) 
water,  mix  well,  let  stand  until  cold,  and  then  transfer  it  to  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle. 

TEREBINTHIN^  OLEUM  RECTIFICATITM. 
Rectipied  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Mix  one  liter  (34  fluidounces)  oil  of  turpentine  with  six  liters  (12} 
pints)  water  in  a  copper  still,  and  distil  as  long  as  a  colorless  distillate 
is  obtained. 

The  product  is  a  thin,  limpid  liquid,  soluble  in  about  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  alcohol. 

The  ordinary  oil  of  turpentine  ought  not  to  be  used  internally,  but 
only  the  rectified  oil  of  turpentine. 

TEREBINTHIN^  EMULSIO. 
Emulsion  op  Tubpentine. 

Mix  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  oil  of  turpentine  with 
fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  of  powdered  gum  arable  thoroughly  in  a  mortar, 
and  then  add  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (^  fluidounce)  of  water  and  tritu- 
rate rapidly  until  an  emulsion  is  formed.  Finally  add  water  slowly 
under  continued  agitation  until  the  whole  product  measures  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (8  fluidounces). 

This  emulsion  is  occasionally  used  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
remedies  in  typhoid  fever ^  etc. 

Dose. — One  tablespoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Thea. 

Tea, 
ThecB  Iblia—Thee,  G.;  7%^,  F.;  7%  Sp.;  The^  Sw, 

Origin. —  Camellia  Thea,  Link  (Temstroemiacem). 

Habitat. — China,  Japan,  etc. 

Part  used. — The  leaves. 

Description. — Tea  leaves  are  oval,  obovate  or  oblanceolate  in  shape, 
with  a  short  petiole,  prominent  midrib  and  veins  which  curve  upward 
near  the  margin,  blunt  or  pointed  apex  and  irregularly  toothed  margin. 
They  vary  in  length  from  three  to  eight  centimeters  (1  to  3  inches). 
Odor  pleasant,  aromatic  ;  taste  slightly  astringent,  bitterish. 
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The  teas  of  commeroe  vary  considerably  in  color  and  general  appear- 
ance, according  to  the  mode  of  preparation  and  curing.  The  leaves  are 
usually  rolled.  The  color  is  from  grayish-green,  and  bluish^reen,  to 
blackish. 

ConstituentSi — From  one  and  one-half  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  alka- 
loid tkeine,  which  is  identical  with  caffeine;  from  one-half  to  one  per 
cent,  volatile  oil ;  some  boheic  acid,  etc 

Medicinal  UsAt> — Astringent  and  slightly  excitant.  Used  as  an 
antidote  in  oases  in  which  tannic  acid  is  indicated,  but  not  at  hand. 
Mainly  used  as  an  article  of  drink,  the  habitual  use  of  which  is  apt  to 
produce  periodical  sick  headaches,  especially  in  women,  which  yield  to 
no  treatment  except  the  suspension  of  the  use  of  tea. 

Theobroma. 

Cacao. 

Origin. — Theobroma  Cacao,  Lian£,  and  other  species  of  Theobroma 
{ BUttn  eriacem) . 

Habitat. — Tropical  America. 

Part  used. — The  seeds. 

Description. — Oval,  about  the  size  of  almonds  ;  the  shell  is  thin, 
fragile,  reddish-brown  or  grayish- brown,  with  numerous  veins  ;  hilum 


r,  ftnd  d.  innar  larfioe  of  oot^M 


(or  scar)  at  the  broad  end,  from  which  a  line  runs  along  the  more  con- 
vex border  of  the  seed  to  the  narrow  end,  where  the  chalaza  is  found  ; 
embryo  reddish-brown  ;  cotyledons  large,  brittle,  oily,  aromatic. 

Curing. — The  seeds  are  laid  in  heaps  on  the  ground,  covered  with 
leaves  during  the  night,  but  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  day,  after 
which  they  are  dried  ;  or  they  are  buried  in  the  ground  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  drying.  By  these  means  the  bitter  taste  of  the  fresh  seeds  is 
removed. 

Constituents. — The  seeds  consist  of  about  twelve  per  cent,  shells 
and  eighty-eight  per  cent,  kernels.     They  contain  from  one  to  one  and 
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one-half  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid  theobromine  in  the  kernels,  and  some- 
what less  than  one  per  cent,  of  it  in  the  shells.  The  kernels  also  con- 
tain from  forty-five  to  fifty-three  per  cent,  fixed  oil  (butter  of  cacao), 
fourteen  to  eighteen  per  cent,  starch,  thirteen  to  eighteen  per  cent, 
protein  compounds,  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  etc. 

Theobromine  is  an  alkaloid  unusually  rich  in  nitrogen  (G,H,N^O,), 
crystallizes  in  small  white  needles,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  boil- 
ing alcohol ;  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  closely  resembles  caffe- 
ine, and  can  be  converted  into  it. 

Uses* — ^Tbe  seeds  of  theobroma  are  used  for  preparing  chocolate, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  roasted,  and  ground  by  trituration  in  heated 
vessels  until  reduced  to  a  smooth  paste,  which  is  then  moulded  into 
cakes  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  chocolate  hardens. 

Chocolate  is  nutritive  and  stimulant. 

THEOBROMA  PASTA. 
Chocolate. 

Prepared  from  the  seeds  of  TTieobroma  Cacao  by  roasting,  removing 
the  shells,  and  then  crushing  and  grinding  them  by  the  aid  of  heat  until 
reduced  to  a  smooth  paste,  which  is  cast  in  moulds. 

Chocolate  is  either  plain,  or  sweetened,  or  aromatized  with  vanilla, 
cinnamon,  etc. 

Used  to  disguise  the  unpleasant  taste  of  various  medicines. 

Also  as  a  drink. 

Tbeobr omao  Oleum ;  U.  S. 

Oil  of  Thbobboma« 

Cacao  JBiUter, 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  244. 
The  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao,     Melts 
at  summer  heat. 

Used  for  making  suppositories. 

THEOBROILE  CERATUM. 

Red  Lip  Salyb. 

Melt  together  thirty-five  grams  (1  ounce  100  grains)  white  wax, 
thirty-five  grams  oil  of  theobroma,  and  thirty  grams  (1  ounce  25  grains) 
oil  of  almond.  When  nearly  cold  add  a  drop  of  oil  of  rose,  and  color  the 
whole  with  a  minute  quantity  of  carmine  previously  triturated  with  a 
drop  of  water  of  ammonia. 
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Therlaoa. 

Thsbuo. 


Macerate  one  gram  (15  grains)  opium  with  four  cubic  centimeters 
(1  fluidrachm)  sherry  wine  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  mix  it  with 
seventy-five  grams  (2  ounces  280  grains)  honey,  and  afterward  incor- 
porate the  mixture  thoroughly  with  the  following  powders  previously 
mixed  together,  viz.  ;  six  grams  (90  grains)  angelica  root,  four  grams 
(60  grains)  serpentaria,  two  grans  (30  grains)  valerian,  two  grams  squill, 
two  grams  zedoary,  two  grams  cinnamon,  one  gram  (15  grains)  carda- 
mom, one  gram  myrrh,  and  one  gram  pure  precipitated  sulphate  of 
iron. 

Formerly  used  as  an  external  anodyne  application  in  painful  abdom- 
inal diseases. 

Thi^a  I  IT.  S. 

Thuja. 
JJltf^  Samuli— Arbor  Vttm. 

Origlrii — Thi^a  oceidentaiis,  Linn^  ( Con^fercB). 

Habitat. — Canada  and  Northern  United  States. 

Parts  used. — The  fresh  twigs  from  the  tops. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  332.      See  also  the 
figure.    The  leaves  are  about  three  millimeters  (^  inch)  long,  with  blunt 
points,  and    have   each    a  raised  oil   gland  on  the  back. 
Odor  balsamic  ;  taste  pungent,  oamphoraceous,  bitter. 

Not  in  any  other  pharmacopoeia. 

Constituents! — ^The  principal  constituent  is  a  volatile 
oil.  It  also  contains  a  bitter  amorphous  snbstance  called 
pinipicrin,  which  also  exists  in  the  leaves  of  JHnut  »ylve»- 
trit,  and  a  yellow  substance  called  th\yin,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  has  been  given  internally  in  in- 
termittent  fever,  rheumatism,  and  amenorrhfea,  and  as  an   ThnjVoooidm^ 
alterative  blennorrhetio  in  chronic  oatarrh  and  bronohor-   '■'^  wUme^ 
rhoea.     Externally  the  fresh  leaves  rubbed  np  with  lard  have  been  used 
as  a  stimulant  application  to  indolent  ulcers  and  to  ocndylomata. 

Dose.— Two  to  five  grams  (SO  to  76  grains),  three  or  four  tinea  a 
day. 
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TRUJM  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Abbob  Vit^. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

THUJ^  TmCTURA. 
TiNCTUBK  OP  Thuja. 

Macerate  sixty  grams  (2  ounces)  fresh  thuja,  in  No.  30  powder,  with 
three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  alcohol  for  five  days. 
Express  and  filter. 

Dose* — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

Thsnoiol ;  n.  S. 

Ththol. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  PharmacopOBia,  page  332. 

New  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Used  externally  in  solution  or  ointment  as  a  powerful  antiseptic. 

Thymus. 

Thtmb. 

Thymi  Folia — Thymian,  JRdmischer  Qudndel,  G.;  2%ym,  F.;  Tlmjcan, 

Sw.;   Garden  TTiyme. 

Origin. — Thymus  vulgariSy  Linn6  (Labiates), 

Habitat. — Cultivated. 

Part  used. — ^The  leaves. 

Description. — Linear  or  narrow,  oblong,  about  five  millimeters  (| 
inch)  long.  They  are  grayish-green,  grayish-hairy  on  the  under  side, 
dotted  with  numerous  oil  glands  on  both  sides.  Odor  strong,  aromatic  ; 
taste  pungent,  spicy. 

Constituents. — About  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  volatile  oil, 
which  is  yellowish-brown,  and  consists  of  cymene,  thymene,  and  thymoL 

Properties. — Stimulant,  tonic,  carminative,  antispasmodic,  emmen- 
agogue.     Scarcely  ^ver  used  internally. 

DosOa — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  in  infusion  or  fluid 
extract. 
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Tbyml  Olenm  t  TJ,  S. 

On.  OP  Thtmk. 
TTtymi  ,/Etfteroleum  —  VolaHlt  Oil  of  Thyme. 
The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Thymus  vuigaria. 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  244. 
Uses. — As  it  coDtaiDs  tbymol  it  might  be  employed  as  an  antiseptio. 

TiglU  Oleum  t  U.  S. 

Ceotok  Oil. 
Crotonit  Oleum. 

Ori^ini — Croton  Tlglium,  Linnd  (EuphorbiacetB). 

Description. — See  the  PharmaoofKaia,  pag;e  344. 

Color,  solubility  ia  alcohol,  and  acridity  increase  by  age. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Internally  a  roost  powerful   drastio  oatbartio, 
occasionally  need  in  apoplexy  or  lead -poisoning. 

Externally  it  ia  irritant  and  suppurani 
produce  powerful  counter-irritation. 

Dose. — One<fourtb  to  two  drops. 

TIGLII  COLLODIUW 
Ckoton-Oil  Collodion. 
Mix  equal  parts  of  croton  oil  and  flexi 
Used  as  a  suppurant. 

Tilia. 

TiLIA. 

TUioB  Ftorea—Lindenblmken,  G. ;  lAnd- 
blommor,  Sw.;  Linden  Flovura. 

Origin. —  TiKa  vulgaris,  Hayn  ;  and 

Tiiia  parvijhra  and  Tilia  grand^ora, 

Erhardt. 

u    uti  A.       n  FiaSSB.— InfloiMoenoeof TOUUhni- 

Habltat. — Europe.  folu,  naUnl  toe. 

Parts  used. — The  whole  inflorescence,  with  the  leaves  or  bracts 
properly  belonging  to  it. 

Description. — See  the  figure. 

The  flowers  are  yellowish-white  and  the  bracts  light  green.    In  the 
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dried  state  they  should  have  their  natural  colors,  except  that  the  petals 
always  become  somewhat  more  yellowish.     Must  not  be  brown.    Odor' 
pleasant  but  feeble  ;  taste  sweetish. 

Contains  minute  quantities  of  volatile  oil  and  aromatic  resin. 

Medicinal  Uses* — Linden  flowers  are  much  used  in  the  form  of 
hot  infusion^  or  tea,  as  a  diaphoretic^  and  to  relieve  indigestion^  ner- 
voiMfieas,  etc. 

Dose« — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  in  infusion. 

Ttnotiiras. 

TiNCTUBES. 

Tinkturen^  G,\  Tei7iture8yF.\  ^'/i^rdw,  Sp.;  THnkturer^  ^m. 

Tinctures,  in  a  proper  sense,  are  liquid  preparations  made  from  crude 
drugs  with  more  or  less  alcoholic  menstrua,  and  proportionately  weaker 
than  the  fluid  extracts.  Water,  ether,  glycerin,  ammonia,  volatile  oils, 
etc.,  are  sometimes  added,  either  to  the 'alcohol  with  which  the  tincture 
is  to  be  made,  or  to  the  finished  tincture.  Hydro-alcoholic  tinctures, 
ethereal  tinctures,  ammouiated  tinctures,  alcoholic  tinctures,  etc.,  are 
terms  which  explain  themselves. 

Preparation.— The  notes  under  the  title  "Extracta  Fluida"  in 
this  work  are  in  general  pertinent  also  to  the  subject  of  tinctures. 

Tinctures  are  prepared  in  one  of  three  ways,  principally  :  Tinctures 
of  extract-like  substances  such  as  aloes,  or  gum  resins  like  asafoetida,  or 
of  resins  like  tolu,  are  made  by  maceration  ;  those  of  crude  plant  organs 
are  made  either  by  maceration  and  subsequent  percolation,  or  by  perco- 
lation without  previous  maceration.  The  last-named  method  is  adopted 
only  in  a  few  cases  where  the  menstruum  is  strongly  alcoholic,  and  the 
drug  readily  permeated  and  exhausted  by  it. 

Nomenclature* — Among  the  tinctures  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  a 
few  preparations  which  are  not  tinctures  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  viz.,  the  tinctures  of  acetate  of  iron  and  of  chloride  of  iron,  which 
are  solutions  of  a  compound  nature,  and  the  tinctures  i^f  iodine  and  of 
green  soap,  which  are  simple  solutions. 

If  the  art  of  pharmacy  is  to  progress  toward  greater  perfection  in 
its  details,  an  explicit  nomenclature  is  one  of  the  necessary  aids  to  its 
systematic  development.  Without  a  systematic  terminology,  botany 
would  be  an  impossibility  ;  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  sciences  and  of 
the  arts.  Those  who  have  no  ambition  beyond  buying  and  selling 
medicines,  and  making  a  living  by  it,  will  naturally  enough  object  to 
any  nice  distinctions  in  nomenclature  as  well  as  in  the  quality,^  purity, 
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and  strength  of  the  drugs  they  handle^  To  them  every  step  forward 
which  requires  the  least  exertion  is  most  unwelcome,  and  the  plausible 
argument  honestly  advanced  by  some  good  pharmacists,  that  there  is 
danger  in  making  any  changes  in  nomenclature,  is  eagerly  repeated. 

Strength. — The  relation  which  the  quantity  of  finished  tincture 
bears  to  the  quantity  of  drug  it  represents,  or  its  proportional  strength, 
is  fat  from  uniform  in  the  several  pharmacopoeias,  and  without  con- 
sidering the  compound  tinctures,  and  the  preparations  classed  as  tinc- 
tures without  being  such,  we  find  that  our  pharmacopoeial  tinctures  are 
of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  strength.  Moreover, 
the  strengths  of  some  tinctures  have  been  fixed  without  any  apparent 
reference  to  their  uses  and  posological  potencies.  The  strengths  of  the 
tinctures  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  in  fact  simply  arbitrary  mathemati- 
cal proportions.  In  this  respect  the  pharmacopoeias  of  other  countries 
are  no  better  than  ours.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  should  have  a  tinc- 
ture of  conium  of  only  fifteen  per  cent,  strength,  although  the  drug  and 
the  menstruum  are  therapeutically  antagonistic.  The  tincture  of  ma- 
tico  is  only  ten  per  cent. ;  the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride  is  made  of 
fifty  per  cent,  strength,  although  the  dose  is  then  only  five  to  ten  drops  ; 
and  the  tincture  of  aconite  root  is  a  forty  per  cent,  tincture,  with  a  dose 
of  from  one  to  six  drops. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  the  strength  of  all  liquid  preparations 
ought  to  be  fixed  with  reference  to  their  properties  and  uses,  and  their 
relative  potency,  and  with  only  secondary  regard  to  simple  mathemati- 
cal ratios. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  many  of  the  official  tinctures  are  useless 
preparations,  and  that  they  should  be  discarded  in  practice  in  favor  of 
the  fluid  extracts.  Among  the  tinctures  which  we  consider  superfluous 
are  those  of :  Aconite,  arnica  flowers,  arnica  root,  bitter  orange  peel, 
belladonna,  bryonia,  calendula,  calumba,  Indian  cannabis,  cardamom, 
compound  cardamom,  chirata,  cimicif  uga,  cinchona,  compound  cinchona, 
cinnamon,  colchicum,  conium,  cubeb,  digitalis,  gelsemium,  compound 
gentian,  ginger,  hops,  hydrastis,  hyoscyamus,  ignatia,  krameria,  lobelia, 
matico,  nux  vomica,  physostigma,  pyrethrum,  quassia,  rhubarb,  saffron, 
sanguinaria,  squill,  serpentaria,  stramonium,  sumbnl,  valerian,  and 
veratrum  viride,  all  of  which  are  less  eligible  than  the  respective  fluid 
extracts. 

If  the  physician  prefers  to  prescribe  calumba  with  more  alcohol 
than  the  fluid  extract  contains,  then  he  will  probably  add  more  alcohol 
than  even  the  tincture  contains.  Then,  if  brandy  or  whiskey  has  to  be 
oombined  with  the  tincture,  why  not  with  the  fluid  extract  ? 

The  fluid  extracts  are  not  open  to  the  objection  that  their  strength 
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is  fixed  arbitrarily  and  without  system.  While  their  relative  posologi- 
cal  potency  varies  extremely  (from  one  drop  to  over  one  hundred  times 
that  quantity),  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  relative  differences  in 
activity  between  the  drugs  themselves  are  exactly  preserved  in  the  fluid 
extracts,  while  in  the  tinctures  they  are  confused  without  any  apparent 
definite  end  in  view. 

Preservation- — All  tinctures  as  well  as  fluid  extracts  should  be 
kept  in  a  moderately  warm  room  where  the  temperature  does  not 
change  greatly  or  suddenly,  and  they  should,  moreover,  be  properly 
protected  from  the  chemical  rays  of  light  or  from  direct  sunlight. 

Some  tinctures  become  unclear  when  exposed  to  cold,  as  in  ship- 
ping in  winter,  but  become  clear  again  when  placed  in  a  warm  room, 
while  others,  when  once  unclear,  cannot  be  made  clear  a^^ain  except  by 
filtration. 

Tinctures  from  Fluid  Extracts. — It  is  our  deliberate  judgment, 

upon  careful  consideration  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  the  practical  ends  in  view,  and  the  essential  facts  involved, 
that  when  dilute  liquid  alcoholic  preparations  of  vegetable  drugs  are  re- 
quired they  are  best  prepared  by  simply  diluting  the  fluid  extracts  to  the 
desired  point  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  proper  menstruum. 

A  properly  prepared  fluid  extract  well  represents  the  drug  from  which 
it  is  made.  It  is  concentrated  and  thus  in  compact  form,  and  far  less 
liable  to  change  or  deterioration  than  the  drug  in  its  crude  condition. 
If,  therefore,  a  well-made  fluid  extract  is  at  hand  it  is  likely  to  be  of 
much  better  quality  than  the  average  drug  as  obtainable  from  dealers  in 
general ;  and  when  a  preparation  less  concentrated  than  the  fluid  extract  is 
wanted,  common  sense  and  good  pharmacy  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  dilution  of  the  fluid  extract  is  an  eminently  practical  method  to  adopt. 

Many  intelligent  and  conscientious  druggists  do  make  their  tinctures 
from  fluid  extracts.  Physicians  in  places  remote  from  drug  stores  are 
by  necessity  compelled  to  dispense  their  own  remedies  ;  they  are  not 
pharmacists  and  do  not  carry  a  large  assortment  of  drugs  and  prepara- 
tions in  stock  ;  and,  as  their  time  is  limited,  they  also  have  naturally 
adopted  this  ready  and  sensible  method  of  preparing  tinctures.  It  re- 
duces labor,  economizes  materials,  limits  the  amount  of  capital  required 
to  keep  a  varied  assortment  of  medicines  by  reducing  the  quantity  of 
fixtures,  stock  bottles,  shelving,  etc.  ;  and  in  great  measure  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  large  number  of  crude  drugs  in  stock, 
which  too  frequently  become  worthless  before  they  are  used  up. 

A  good  fluid  extract  is  always  far  more  useful  than  the  crude  drug 
itself,  be  the  latter  good  or  bad.  In  fact,  a  careful  pharmacist  should 
rather  convert  all  his  stock  of  crude  drugs  into  fluid  extracts  at  once 
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than  to  keep  them  on  hand  for  the  purpose  of  making  tinctures^  or  fluid 
extracts,  etc.,  as  required  from  time  to  time,  as  his  fluid  extracts  would 
still  be  good  long  after  the  drugs  have  become  deteriorated  or  inert 
through  the  influence  of  time,  air,  light,  heat,  moisture,  insects,  etc. 

In  obedience  to  the  demands  of  both  physicians  and  pharmacists, 
therefore,  the  manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  have  pub- 
lished formulae  for  making  tinctures,  wines,  etc.,  from  fluid  extracts,  the 
Pharmacopoeia  failing  to  give  them.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these 
formulas  are  more  frequently  consulted  when  tinctures,  etc.,  are  to  be 
prepared  than  the  Pharmacopoeia  itself.  The  reason  for  this  anoma- 
lous state  of  affairs  is  obvious — it  is  that  the  plan  of  making  tinctures 
from  fluid  extracts  is  easier,  more  practical,  and  yields  generally  better 
results  than  do  the  methods  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  formulas  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  of  fluid  extracts  are,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule,  more  or  less  incorrect,  and  often  grossly  at  variance  with 
recognized  authoritative  standards.  Any  one  who  will  takc^  the  trouble  to 
compare  a  few  of  these  sets  of  formulae  with  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  with 
the  old  pharmacopoeia,  with  the  several  dispensatories,  and  with  each 
other,  will  soon  find,  that  the  formulae  given  in  the  price-lists,  formularies, 
labels,  etc.,  extant  in  the  trade,  are  so  seriously  wrong  that  if  followed 
they  must  inevitably  do  great  mischief.  Thus  we  find  that  the  published 
formulae  for  such  powerful  tinctures  as  those  of  aconite  root,  veratrum 
viride,  cannabis  indica,  gelaemium,  conium  fruit,  etc.,  vary  in  strength 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  per  cent.  !  !  In  less  important  tinctures  we 
have  found  variations  of  twenty,  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  even  four  hun- 
dred per  cent.  Sometimes  the  formula  is  one  that  will  yield  a  tincture 
of  only  one-fifth  its  proper  strength  ;  sometimes  it  is  one  that  will  yield 
a  tincture  of  more  than  double  its  proper  strength.  By  *^  proper 
strength"  we  mean  in  this  connection,  of  course,  the  pharmacopoeial 
strength  ;  but  these  blunders  are  not  accounted  for  by  the  changes  of 
strength  introduced  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  for  in  very  many  in- 
stances the  formulae,  as  we  have  stated  above,  do  not  agree  with  any 
recognized  standards,  old  or  new,  nor  with  common  usage. 

All  formulae,  therefore,  which  are  given  outside  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
ought  to  be  verified  before  being  used. 

In  verifying  the  formulae  for  making  preparations  for  which  the 
Pharmacopoeia  gives  standards,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
formulae  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  are  by  weight  only.  It  will  be 
found  convenient  to  refer  to  the  table  of  specific  volumes  of  alcoholic 
liquids  on  page  1138,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  100  avoirdupois 
ounces  of  alcohol,  at  the  most  common  temperatures,  measures  118  fluid- 
ounces,  and   100  avoirdupois  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  measures  104 
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fluidounces ;  while  100  avoirdupois  ounces  of  water  measures  only  96 
fiuidounces. 

It  will  unquestionably  be  granted,  however^  that  when  the  product 
is  identical  with,  and  properly  fulfils  the  intentions  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeial  preparation,  it  is  quite  immaterial  by  what  method  it  was  made. 
Thus,  a  fluid  extract  made  by  re-percolation  truly  answers  the  require* 
ments  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  although  re-percolation,  notwithstanding 
it  is  the  best  process  known,  is  authorized  only  as  an  alternate  process ; 
chemicals  produced  by  manufacturers  are  rarely  made  by  the  pharmaco- 
pceial  methods,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  strictly  in  accordauce  with  the 
pharmacopceial  requirements  if  they  answer  the  official  descriptions  and 
tests  ;   the  blue  mass  ahd  blue  ointment  which  are  used  all  over  the 
country  are  rarely,  if  ever,  made  as  described  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
A  tincture  prepared  by  diluting  the  fluid  extract  is  certainly  medicinally 
identical  with  a  tincture  made  by  percolation  or  maceration,  if  the  ma- 
terials were  the  same  in  both  cases  and  the  process  properly  conducted. 
More  than  that,  we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  actual  prac* 
tice  is  so  general,  and  so  rational,  that  it  certainly  will  prevail  unless 
there  are  material  reasons  for  discouraging  it.     We  accordingly  believe 
that  the  Pharmacopoeia  itself  should  give  formulae  for  preparing  tine* 
tures,  or  any  other  dilutions  required,  directly  from  the  fluid  extracts, 
especially  as  most  of  the  tinctures  are  only  superfluous  preparations 
when  we  have  the  fluid  extracts. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  use  of  fluid  extracts  in  preparing  tinc- 
ture of  ipecac  and  opium,  wine  of  ipecac,  and  the  syrups  of  ipecac, 
krameria,  lactucarium,  rose,  rubus,  senega,  and  ginger.  This  list  can 
profitably  be  largely  extended. 

The  objections  which  we  have  heard  urged  against  the  preparations 
of  tinctures  from  fluid  extracts  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  prac- 
tical advantages  gained. 

We  give  below  a  table  of  carefully  prepared  formulae  for  making  all 
tinctures  used  to  any  considerable  extent,  which  can  properly  be  so  made* 

FormvlcBfor  Tinctures  which  may  Properly  be  Made  from  the  Bespeciive 

Fluid  Extracts. 

Absinthium.— Mix  30  C.c.  (or  1  fl.oz.)  of  the  fluid  extract  with  120C.C 
(or  4  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol.— DosK  :  2  to  15  Co.  (^  to  4  fl.drs.). 

Absinthium,  Comp.;  8w.— Mix  4  C.c  (|  fl.oz.)  of  each  of  the 
fluid  extracts  of  Carduus  Benedictus,  Orange  Berries,  and  Gra- 
lan^a  ;  15  C.c.  (^  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Absinthium  ;  and  180  Cc. 
(6  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol.— Dosk  :  1  to  4  C.c.  (15  to  60  minims). 
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Aoonite  Leaves.— Mix  30  C.c.  (or  1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Aconite 
Leaves  and  210  Co.  (7  fl.ozs.)  diluted  aloohol. — Dosb  :  0.5  to  1 
G.c.  (8  to  15  minims). 

Aoonite  [Root]  ;  U.  8.— Mix  200  C.a  (6}  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of 
Aoonite  Root  and  420  G.c.  (14  fl.oza.)  aloohol. — Doss  :  0.1  to  0.25 
Co.  (1  to  4  minims). 

Aotsea  Raoemosa  (see  Cimicifuga). 

Aioee  ;  U.  8.— Mix  60  Cc  (2  fl.ozs.)  liquid  extract  of  Aloes  ;  30  Cc 
(1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Glycjrrhiza;  and  210  Cc.  (7  fl.ozs.)  di- 
luted alcohol. — Do8B :  As  a  laxative,  1  to  3  G.c.  (15  to  45  minims); 
as  a  purgative^  5  G.c.  (75  minims). 

American  Hellebore  (see  Yeratrum  Viride). 

Angelica  Root.— Mix  30  G.c.  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Angelica 
Root  and  120  G.c.  (4  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dosb  :  5  to  15  G.c. 
(1  to  4  fl.drs.). 

Anguatura.— Mix  30  G.c  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Angustura  and  120 
G.c.  (4  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dosb  :  4  to  12  G.c.  (1  to  3  fl.drs.). 

Aralla  8plno8a ;  Amer.  Dlap.— Mils  30  Cc.  (1  fl.  oz.)  fluid  extract 

of  Aralia  Spinosa  and  130  G.a  (4^fl.oz8.)  diluted  alcohoL — Dosb  : 

5  to  15  Cc.  (1  to  4  fl.drs.). 
Arnica  Flowers ;  U.  8«— Mix  150  Co.  (5  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of 

Arnica  Flowers  and  660  G.a  (22  fl.QZS.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dosb  : 

1  to  3  G.c.  (15  to  45  minims). 
Arnica  Root;  U.  8.— Mix  30  G.c.  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Arnica 

Root  and  285  G.c.  (9^  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dosb  :  2  to  6  G.c. 

(i  to  H  fl.dr.). 
AspldOSperma.— Mix  30  G.c  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Quebracho 

and  120  G.c.  (4  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dosb  :  5  to  15  G.c.  (1  to  4  fl.drs.). 
Baptlsla.— Mix  30  Cc.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Baptisia  and  120  G.c. 

(4  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dosb  :  1  to  5  G.c.  (15  to  75  minims). 

Belladonna  [Leaves] ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  Cc.  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract 

of  Belladonna  Leaves  and  180  G.c.  (6  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — 
Dosb  :  1  to  2  G.c.  (15  to  30  minims). 

Belladonna  Root.— Mix  45  Cc.  (l^  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Bella- 
donna Root  and  255  G.c.  (8^  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dosb  :  0.5  to  2  G.c. 
(10  to  30  minims). 

Black  Cohosh  (see  Gimicifuga). 

Black  8nake  Root  (see  Gimicifuga). 

Blood  Root  (see  San  gu  in  aria). 

Blood  Rooty  Comp*  (see  Sanguinaria,  Gomp.). 

Blue  Cohosh  (see  Gaulophyllum). 

Blue  Flag  (see  IHi  Versicolor). 
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BoldO.— Mix  30  G.c.  (I  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Boldo  and  120  C.c.  (4 
fl.oz8.)  alcohol. — Dose  :  0.3  to  2.5  G.c.  (5  to  40  minims). 

Bryonia  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  C.c  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Bryonia  and 
345  C.c.  (11^  fl.ozs.)  alcohol.— Dose  :  5  to  25  C.c.  (1  to  6  fl.drs.). 

BuchU.— Mix  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Buchu  and  150  C.c.  (5 
fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dose  :  5  to  10  C.c.  (1  to  2^  fl.drs.). 

Cactus  C rand  iflora.— The  so-called  fluid  extract  is  itself  a  tinc- 
ture ;  it  is  sometimes  diluted^  however,  with  three  times  its  own 
volume  of  alcohol.  The  dose  of  the  concentrated  tincture  (which 
is  sold  under  the  title  Fluid  Extract)  is  from  2  to  5  minims,  and 
that  of  the  diluted  tincture  is,  therefore,  8  to  20  minims. 

Calabar  Bean  (see  Physostigma). 

Calamus. — Mix  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Calamus  and  270 
C.c.  (9  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dose  :  5  to  15  C.c.  (1  to  4  fl.drs.). 

Calendula  Flowers.— Mix  30  C.c.  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Calen- 
dula  Flowers  and  120  C.c.  (4  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  5 
to  15  C.c.  (1  to  4  fl.drs.). 

Calendula  Herb  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of 
Calendula  Herb  and  120  C.c.  (4  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  : 
6  to  15  C.c.  (1  to  4  fl.dr8.). 

Calumba  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  G.c  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Calumba  ; 
195  G.c.  (6^  fl.ozs.) alcohol ;  and  120  G.c.  (4  fl.ozs.)  water. — Doss : 
5  to  10  C.c.  (1  to  2^  fl.drs.). 

Canella.--Mix  30  C.c  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Canella  and  270  C.c 
(9  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dose  :  5  to  15  G.c  (1  to  4  fl.dr8.). 

Cannabis  Indies  (see  Indian  Cannabis). 

Cantharldes;  U.  8.— Mix  15  C.c  {i  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Can- 
tharidesand  360  C.c  (12  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Doss  :  0.5  to  1  C.c.  (8 
to  15  minims). 

Capsicum  ;  U.  8.— Mix  15  C.c  (I  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Capsicum 
and  360  C.c  (12  fl.ozs.)  alcohol.— Doss  :  1  to  8  C.c  (15  to  120 
minims). 

Cardamom  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  C.c  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Cardamom 
and  210  G.c  (7  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Doss  :  2  to  10  C.c.  (i  to 
2i  fl.drs.). 

Cardamom,  Comp.  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  C.c  (l  fl.oz.)  compound  fluid 
extract  of  Cardamom  (made  twenty  times  the  strength  of  the 
tincture)  ;  30  C.c  (1  fl.oz.)  glycerin  ;  and  540  C.c  (18  fl.ozs.)  di- 
luted alcohol. — Dose  :  2  to  10  C.c.  (^  to  2^  fl.drs.). 

Cascarilla.— Mix  15  C.c  (|  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Cascarilla,  and  285 
G.c.  (9^  fl.ozs.)  alcohol.— Doss  :  2  to  10  G.c.  (i  to  2}  fl.drs.). 

Catechu  I  Comp.;  Ui  8.  (also  called  simply  tincture  of  Gateoha^as 
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in  Phar.  1870). — Mix  30  G.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  compound  fluid  extract  of 
Catechu  (made  five  times  the  strength  of  the  official  tincture)  and 
120  C.c.  (4  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol— Dosb  :  2  to  8  G.c.  (^  to  2 
fl.drs.). 
Caulophylium.—Mix  30  C.c  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Gaulophyllum ; 
180  C.c.  (6  fl.ozs.)  alcohol ;  and  90  C.c.  (3  fl.ozs.)  water. — Dose  : 
6  to  15  C.c.  (1  to  4  fl.drs.). 

Gaulophyllum,  Comp.;  Amer.  DIsp.— Mix  30  C.c  (1  fl.oz.) 

fluid  extract  of  Caulophyllum  ;  15  C.c.  (^  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of 

Ergot ;  16  C.c.  (^  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Polygonum  ;  8  C.c  (^ 

fl.oz.)  oil  of  Savin  ;  and  300  C.c.  (10  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Doss  :  1  to 

4  C.c.  (15  to  60  minims). 
Chamaellrlum  (see  Helonias). 
Chlrata  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  G.c  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Chirata  and 

285  C.c.  m  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol.— Dobb  :  5  to  10  C.c.  (1  to  ^ 

fl.drs.). 
CImlclfuga  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  C.c  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Cimici- 

fuga  and  150  C.c.  (5  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dosb  :  2  to  5  Co.  (30  to  75 

minims). 

CImlclfuga,  Comp.;  Amer.  DIsp.— Mix  60  C.c  (2  fl.oz8.)  fluid 

extract  of  Cimicifuga  ;  24  C.c.  (}  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Sanguin* 
aria  ;  12  C.c.  (f  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Phytolacca  Root  ;  and  330 
C.c  (11  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dose  :  1  to  4  C.c.  (15  to  60  minims). 

Cinchona  ;  U.  8.— Mix  60  C.c  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  Cinchona;* 
210  C.c  (7  fl.ozs.)  alcohol ;  45  Co.  (1^  fl.oz.)  water ;  and  15  C.c 
{^  fl.oz.)  glycerin. — Dose  :  2  to  8  C.c.  {^  to  2  fl.drs.). 

Cinchona,  Comp.;  U.  8.— Mix  30  C.c  (1  fl.oz.)  compound  fluid 
extract  of  Cinchona  ;f  105  C.c.  (3^  fl.ozs.)  alcohol ;  and  15  C.c  (^ 
fl.oz.)  glycerin. — Dose  :  2  to  8  C.c  (J  to  2  fl.drs.). 

Cinnamon  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  G.c  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Cinnamon; 
225  G.c  (7^  fl.ozs.)  alcohol ;  and  90  C.c.  (3  fl.ozs.)  water. — ^Dose  : 
4  to  8  C.c  (1  to  2  fl.drs.). 

Cinnamon,  Comp. ;  Amer.  DIsp.- Mix  8  C.c  H  fl.oz.)  fluid 

extract  of  Cinnamon  ;  3  C.c.  (45  minims)  fluid  extract  of  Qinger  ; 
3  C.c.  fluid  extract  of  Xanthoxylum  Fruit ;  3  G.c.  fluid  extract 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  proportions  refer  only  to  the  full  strength 
fluid  extract,  and  that  a  half-strength  or  any  other  preparation  of  oinohona  except 
the  floid  extract  of  the  new  Phormaooposia  (1880)  will  not  answer.  Several  kinds 
are  sold  on  the  market. 

f  There  are  several  different  strengths  of  '*  Compound  Flnid  Extract  of  Cinchona  ** 
on  the  nuurket ;  the  formnla  here  given  refers  to  a  flnid  extract  of  full  standard 
strength  of  five  times  the  strength  of  the  official  tincture. 
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of  Cardamom  ;  and  105  C.a  (3^  fl.oz8.)  alcohol — Doss  :  5  to 

10  C.C.  (1  to  ^  fl.drs.). 
Cooa  (see  Erythroxylon). 
COOOUIUS  IndicUS.— Mix  30  Co.  (1  £Loz.)  fluid  extract  of  Cocculus 

Indicus  and  270  C.c.  (9  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Doss :  0.1  to  1.5  Co. 

(2  to  20  minims). 
Cohosh,  Black  (see  Cimicifuga). 
Cohosh,  Black,  Comp.  (see  Cimicifuga,  Comp.). 
Cohosh,  Blue  (see  Caulophyllum). 
Cohosh,  Blue,  Comp.  (see  Caulophyllum,  Comp.). 
Colchlcum  Root. — Mix  90  C.c.  (3  fl.oz8.)  fluid  extract  of  Colchicum 

Root  and  210  C.c.  (7  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Doss :  0.3  to  1.3 

C.c.  (5  to  20  minims). 
Colchlcum  Seed  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  Co.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of 

Colchicum  Seed,  and  180  C.a  (6  fl.oz8.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  : 

0.5  to  2  C.c.  (10  to  30  minims). 

Colchlcum  Seed,  Comp.;  Amer.  DIsp.— Mix  60 Co.  (2fl.oz8.) 

fluid  extract  of  Colchicum  Seed  ;  90  Cc.  (3  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract 

of  Cimicifuga;  and  810  C.c.  (27  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose': 

1  to  4  Co.  (15  to  60  minims). 
ColOCynth.— Mix  60  C.c  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  Colocynth  and 

240  C.c.  (8  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  As  a  stomachic,  0.2  to 

0.5  C.c.  (3  to  8  minims). 
ColumbO  (see  Calumba). 
Conlum  Leaves.— Mix  30  Co.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Conium 

Leaves  and  210  Cc.  (7  fl.oz8.)  diluted  alcohol. — Doss  :  2  to  4  C.c. 

(i  to  1  fl.dr.). 

Conlum  Fruit  («<Seed");  U.  S.— Mix  30  C.c  (i  fl.oz.)  fluid 

extract  of  Conium  Fruit  and  180  Co.  (6  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alco- 
hol.— ^DosB :  1  to  4  C.c.  (15  to  60  minims),  increasing  if  neces- 
sarv. 

CorydallS ;  Amer.  DIsp.— Mix  90  C.c.  (3  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of 
Corydalis  and  390  C.c.  (13  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — DosB :  1  to  8 
C.c.  (15  to  120  minims). 

CotO.— Mix  30  Cc.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Coto  Bark  and  120  C.c. 
(4  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dose  :  0.5  to  5  Co.  (10  to  75  minims). 

Cubeb;  U.  S.— Mix  30  C.c  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Gubeb  and 
300  C.c.  (10  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — The  menstruum  prescribed  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  (diluted  alcohol)  is  too  weak. — ^Dosb  :  2  to  8  C.c 
(i  to  2  fl.drs.). 

Culver's  Root  (see  Leptandra). 

Delphinium.— Mix  30  Cc  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Delphinium 
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Seed  with  270  C.c.  (9fi.oz8.)  alcohol.— Doss :  0.50  to  2  C.c.  (8  to 

30  minims). 
Digitalis  }  U.  8.— Mix  30  Co.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Digitalis  and 

180  Co.  (6  fl.oz8.)  diluted  alcohol.— Doss  :  0.3  to  4  Co.  (5  to  60 

minims). 
Draoontlum  ;  Amer.  Disp.— Mix  90  C.c  (3  fl.  ozs.)  fluid  extract 

of  Dracontium  and  390  Co.  (13  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol.— ^Dose  :  4 

to  15  Cc.  (1  to  4  jB.drs.). 
Ergot. — Mix  60  C.c.  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  Ergot  with  a  mixture  of 

90  Cc  (3  fl.ozs.)  alcohol  and  90  Cc.  water. — Dose  :  2  to  15  Cc. 

(i  to  4  fl.drs.). 
Eucalyptus.— Mix  30  Co.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Eucalyptus  and 

210  Cc  (7  fl.ozs.)  alcohol— DosB :  4  to  10  C.c  (1  to  2^  fl.drs.). 
Fish  Barrlas  (see  Cocculus  Indicus). 
Foxglove  (see  Digitalis). 
Calls  (see  Nutgall). 
Celsemlum  ;  U.  8.— Mix  60  Cc  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  Gelse- 

mium  and  445  Cc  (14}  fl.oz8.)  alcohol. — Dose  :  0.5  to  4  Cc.  (10 

to  60  minims). 
Gentian,  Comp.  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  Cc  (1  fl.oz.)  compound  fluid  ex- 
tract of  Gentian,  made  seven  times  the  volumetric  strength  of 

the  official  tincture,  and  180  Cc.  (6  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol — Dose  : 

2  to  10  Cc.  a  to  2^  fl.drs.). 
Ginger;  U.  8.— Mix. 60  C.c  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  Ginger  and 

300  Cc.  (10  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Doss  :  1  to  5  C.c.  (15  to  75  minims). 
Golden  8eal  (see  Hydrastis). 
Hellebore,  American  (see  Veratrum  Virlde). 

Henbane  Leaves  (see  Hyosoyamus). 

Henbane  8ee€l  (see  Hyosoyamus  Seed). 

Hops  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  c.c  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Hops  and  120  C.c 

(4  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — ^This  menstruum  is  in  our  opinion  too 

weak  ;  alcohol  would  be  better. — Dosb  :  5  to  10  C.c.  (1  to  2^ 

fl.drs.). 
Hydrastis  ;  U.  8.— Mix  60  Co.  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  Hydrastis 

and  255  C.c  (8|  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohoL — Doss  :  2  to  8  C.c.  (^  to 

2  fl.dr8.). 

Hydrastis,  Comp. ;  Amer.  Disp.— Mix  30  Cc  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid 

extract  of  Hydrastis ;  30  C.c.  fluid  extract  of  Lobelia  Seed ;  and 
180  Cc.  (6  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — ^Used  externally. 

Hyosoyamus  [Leaves] }  U.  8.— Mix  30  Co.  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract 

of  Hyosoyamus  Leaves  and  180  C.c  (6  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — 
Dose  :  1  to  8  Cc.  (15  to  120  minims). 
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HyoSCyamuS  8eed. — ^Mix  45  Co.  (l^  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  o'f  Iljoscy- 
amus  Seed  and  255  C.c.  (8|-  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  1  to  3 
C.c.  (15  to  45  minims). 

Ignatia  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  C.c  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Ignatia  and 
330  C.c.  (11  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dose  :  1  to  4  C.c.  (15  to  60  minims). 

Indian  Cannabis ;  U.  8.— Mix  60  C.c  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of 

Indian  Cannabis  and  315  Co.  (10^  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Doss  :  0.5  to 

2  C.c.  (8  to  30  minims). 
<<  Indian  Hemp,  true"  (see  Indian  Cannabis). 
Ipecac— Mix  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Ipecao  and  270  Co.  (9 

fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  8  to  12  C.c.  (2  to  3  fl.drs.)  as  an 

emetic  ;  1  to  2  Co.  (^  to  1  fl.dr.)  as  an  expectorant. 
Iris  VersiCOiOr  ;  Amer.  Disp.— Mix  45  C.c  (l^  fl.oz.)  fluid  ex- 
tract of  Iris  Versicolor  and  195  C.c  (6^  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dose  : 

0.5  to  1  C.c  (8  to  15  minims). 
Jaborandl  (see  Pilocarpus). 
Jalap. — Mix  30  Co.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Jalap  and  120  C.c  (4 

fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dose  :  5  to  10  C.c  (1  to  2^  fl.drs). 
Kaimia  ;  Amer.  Disp.— Mix  90  C.c  (3  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  Kar- 

mia  and  390  C.c  (13  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  0.5  to  2  C.c 

(8  to  30  minims). 
Kino  f  U.  8. — Mix  30  C.c  (1  fl.oz.)  liquid  extract  of  Kino  (made  so 

that  each  cubic  centimeter  represents  one-half  gram   of  kino) 

with  15  Cc  {i  fl.oz.) glycerin;  15  Co.  water;  and  90 C.c  (3  fl.ozs.) 

alcohol. — Dose  :  2  to  8  C.c.  {i  to  2  fl.drs.). 
Krameria  ;  U.  8.— Mix  60  C.c  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  Krameria 

and  255  Cc.  (S^  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  2  to  10  C.c.  (^  to 

2i  fl.drs.). 
Leptandra. — Mix  30  Co.  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Leptandra  and 

270  C.c  (9  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol.— Dose  :  2  to  16  Cc.  (^  to  4 

fl.drs.). 
Lobeiia  ;  U.  8.— Mix  60  Cc  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  Lobelia  [Herb] 

with  255  Cc.  (8^  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol.— Dose  :  0.5  to  3  C.c  (10 

to  45  minims)  ;  as  an  emetic,  up  to  10  Co.  (2^  fl.drs.). 

Lobeiia,  Comp.;  Amer.  Disp.— Mix  15  Cc  (^  fl.oz.)  of  each  of 

the  fluid  extracts  of  Lobelia,  Sanguinaria,  Dracontium,  Asarum, 
and  Asclepias  Tuberosa,  with  600  Cc.  (20  fl.ozs.)  alcohol  and  285 
Cc  (9^  fl.ozs.)  water. — Dose  :  1  to  10  C.c  (15  to  150  minims). 

Lobelia  and  Capsicum,  Comp.;  Amer.  Disp.— Mix  30  C.c 

(1  fl.oz.)  of  each  of  the  fluid  extracts  of  Lobelia,  Capsicum,  and 
Dracontium,  and  390  Co.  (13  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  2 
to  4  Cc  (30  to  60  minims). 
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Lupulin. — Mix  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Lupulin  and  210  C.c. 

(7  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dosb  :  2  to  10  C.c.  (i  to  ^  fl.drs.). 
Mandraka  (see  Podophyllum). 
MarygOld  (see  Calendula). 
IMatioO;  U.  8. — Mix  30  Co.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Matioo  and 

285  C.a  (9^  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol.— Dosb  :  5  to  15  C.c.  (1  to  4 

fl.drs.). 
May-appla  Root  (see  Podophyllum). 
Muak-rOOt  (see  Sumbul). 

Night-blooming  Careua  (see  Cactus  Grandiflora). 
Nutgall  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  C.c  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Nutgall  and 

120  C.c.  (4  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol.— Dose  :  2  to  10  C.c.  (^  to  2f 

fl.drs.);  mainly  used  in  dilution  as  a  wash  or  gargle. 
Mux  Vomica  ;  U.  8.— Mix  60  C.c.  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  Nux 

Vomica  and  315  C.c.  (10^  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dose  :  0.3  to  1.3  C.c. 

(5  to  20  minims). 
Oranga  Paal,  BIttar  ;  U.  8.— Mix  60  C.c.  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract 

of  Bitter  Orange  Peel  and  255  C.c.  (8^  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — 

Dose  :  5  to  10  C.c  (1  to  2^  fl.drs.). 
Orria  R0Ot« — Mix  equal  volumes  of  fluid  extract  of  Orris  Root  and 

diluted  alcohol. — ^This  is  a  strong  (fifty  per  cent.)  tincture,  which 

is  used  only  in  perfumery. 
Pallltory  (see  Pyrethrum). 
Phyaoatlgma;  U.  8.— Mix  30  C.c  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Phy- 

sostigma  and  330*0.0.  (11  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Doss  :  1  to  2  C.c.  (15 

to  30  minims). 
PhytOlaooa  Barry. — Mix  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Phytolacca 

Berry  and  120  C.c.  (4  fl.oz8.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  2  to  10  C.c. 

(J  to  2^  fl.drs.). 
Phytolacca  Root.— Mix  30  C.c.  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Phytolacca 

Root  and  120  C.c.  (4  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  2  to  10  C.c. 

(^  to  2i  fl.drs.). 
PilOCarpua. — Mix  30  C.c  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Pilocarpus  and 

210  C.c.  (7  fl.  ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  5  to  15  C.c.  (1  to  4 

fl.drs.). 
Podophyllum.— Mix  30  C.c  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Podophyllum 

and  150  C.c  (5  fl.ozs.)  alcohol.— Dose  :  2  to  8  C.c  (30  to  120 

minims). 
Polaon  Oak  (see  Toxicodendron). 
Poka  BerrlBm  (see  Phytolacca  Berry). 
Poka  Root  (see  Phytolacca  Root). 
Prickly  Aah  Barrlaa  (see  Xanthoxylum  Frait). 
63 
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Pulsatilla.— Mix  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Pulsatilla  and  210 
Co.  (7  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  1  to  3  Co.  (10  to  45 
minims). 

Pyrethrum  ;  U.  8.— Mix  30  C.c  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Pyre- 
thrum,  and  150  C.c.  (5  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Used  in  dilution  as  a 
gargle  or  mouth-wash. 

Quassia;  U.  8.— Mix  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Quassia  and 
285  C.C.  (9^  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol.— Dobb  :  5  to  10  C.c.  (1  to  ^ 
fl.dr8.). 

Queen's  Root  (see  Stillingia). 

Quillala.— Mix  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Quillaia  and  120  C.a 
(4  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol — Doss  :  5  to  10  C.c.  (1  to  2^  fl.drs.). 

Rhatany  (see  Krameria). 

Rhubarb;  U.  8.— Mix  45  C.c.  (1^  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Rhubarb  ; 
8  C.c.  (2  fl.drs.)  fluid  extract  of  Cardamom  ;  and  360  C.c.  (12 
fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  5  to  25  C.c.  (1  to  6  fl.drs.). 

Rhubarb,  Comp.;  Amer.  DIsp.— Mix  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  ex- 
tract Rhubarb  ;  15  C.c.  (^  fl.oz.)  of  each  of  the  fluid  extracts  of 
Apocynum  a ndrosseroi folium,  Hydrastis,  Gentian,  and  Xanthozy- 
lum  Berry  ;  8  C.c.  (^  fl.oz.)  of  each  of  the  fluid  extracts  of  Sassa- 
fras and  Cardamom  ;  and  495  C.c.  (or  16^  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. 
—Dose  :  15  to  30  C.c.  {i  to  1  fl.oz.). 

Rhubarb,  8weet;  U.  8.— Mix  30  C.c  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of 
Rhubarb  ;  15  C.c.  (^  fl.oz.)  of  each  of  the  fluid  extracts  of  Gly- 
cyrrhiza  and  Anise  ;  4  C.c.  (1  fl.dr.)  fluid  extract  of  Cardamom  ; 
and  315  C.c.  (lOJ  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol.— Dosk  :  5  to  25  C.c.  (1 
to  6  fl.drs.). 

Rhus  Toxicodendron  (see  Toxicodendron). 

8angulnarla  ;  U.  8.— Mix  45  Co.  (1^  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  San- 
guinaria  and  300  C.c.  (10  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — ^The  pharmacopcBial 
menstruum  for  this  tincture  (2^  measures  alcohol  diluted  with  1 
measure  water)  is  too  weak. — Dose:  0.5  to  4  C.c.  (8  to  60  minims). 

8anguinarla,  Comp.;  Amer.  Disp.— Mix  30  C.c  (l  fl.oz.)  of 

each  of  the  fluid  extracts  of  Sanguinaria,  Lobelia,  and  Dracon- 
tium  with  300  C.c.  (10  fl.ozs.)  alcohol  and  90  C.c.  (3  fl.ozs.)  water. 
— The  menstruum  given  in  the  American  Dispensatory  is  too 
weak. — Dose  :  As  an  emetic,  4  to  6  C.c.  (1  to  2  fl.drs.)  ;  as  an 
expectorant,  1  to  4  C.c.  (15  to  60  minims). 
8erpentarla  ;  U.  8. — Mix  30  C.c.  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Serpen- 
taria  and  285  C.c.  (9^  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — The  pharmacopoeia]  men- 
struum (diluted  alcohol)  is  too  weak. — Dos£  :  2  to  10  C.c.  (^  to 
2i  fl.drs.). 
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Snake  Root  (see  Serpentaria). 

Soap  Bark  (see  Quillaia). 

Squill  ;  U.  S.— Mix  30  G.c.  (1  l].oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Squill  and  180 

Co.  (6  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol.— Dosb  :  0.5  to  2  Co.   (8  to  30 

minims). 
Skunk  Cabbage  (see  Dracontium). 

Staphisagria  ;  Amer.  Disp.— Mixl50Cc.  (5  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract 

of  Stavesacre  Seed  and  90  Co.  (3  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dose  :  0.1  to 

0.3  Cc.  (2  to  5  minims). 
Stilllngia  ;  Amer.  Disp.— Mix  90  G.c.  (3  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of 

Stillingia  and  390  Cc.  (13  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Doss  :  0.5  to 

2  Cc.  (8  to  30  minims). 
Stramonium  [Seed]  ;  U.  S.— Mix  30  Cc.  (l  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract 

of  Stramonium  [Seed]  and  285  Cc.  (9^  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — 

Doss  :  0.5  to  2  Cc.  (8  to  30  minims). 
Sympiocarpua  (see  Dracontium). 
Sumbui  ;  U.  S.— Mix  30  Cc.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Sumbul  and 

330  Cc.  (11  fl.ozs.)  alcohol— Dose  :  2  to  10  Cc.  (^  to  2|  fl.drs.). 
Toxicodendron.— Mix  30  Cc.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  Toxicoden- 
dron and  210  Cc.  (7  fl.ozs.)  diluted  alcohol. — Dose  :  0.5  to  3  Cc. 

(8  to  45  minims). 
Valerian  ;  U.  S.— Mix  60  Cc.  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  Valerian  ; 

210  Cc.  (7  fl.ozs.)  alcohol ;  and  60  Cc.  (2  fl.ozs.)  water. — Dose  : 

5  to  15  Cc.  (1  to  4  fl.drs.). 
Veratrum  Viride;  U.  S.— Mix  60  Cc.  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of 

Veratrum  Viride  and  80  Cc.  (2}  fl.ozs.)  alcohol. — Dose  :  0.1  to 

0.5  Cc.  (2  to  8  minims). 

TInotiiraD  Herbamin  Reoentimn  t  V.  S. 

Tinctures  of  Fbesh  Herbs. 

"  Oreen  TinctureB,^ 

It  is  known  that  many  plants  in  the  fresh  state  possess  quite  dif- 
ferent properties  from  those  exhibited  by  them  after  being  dried.  The 
fresh  leaves  of  Rkus  Toxicodendron  are  exceedingly  potent  in  their 
action,  as  evidenced  by  the  poisoning  frequently  resulting  from  simply 
passing  by  the  growing  plant,  several  feet  away  from  it,  and  the  effects 
are  so  alarming  that  to  know  the  "  poison  oak  "  or  "  poison  ivy  "  is  to 
fear  it.  And  yet  the  dried  plant  may  be  absolutely  inert.  The  freshly 
gathered  bark  of  Ithamnua  F¥angula  is  a  violent  and  acrid  emetico- 
cathartic,  while  the  same  bark,  after  being  kept  a  year  or  two,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  mild  laxatives,  without  gaping  or  nauseating  effects. 
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The  fresh  root  of  bryonia  is  so  powerful  as  to  rank  as  a  poison,  but  may 
lose  its  virtues  almost  entirely  in  drying,  or  at  least  after  long  keeping. 

These  facts  have  not  received  the  attention  their  importance  merits. 
A  few  drugs  are  now  used  in  the  form  of  **  green  tinctures,"  as  they 
are  called,  but  the  whole  subject  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  all  drugs  are  better  when  fresh  than 
when  dried.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact,  however,  that  in  many  cases  the 
drug  when  fresh  has  greater  activity  than  it  possesses  after  drying ; 
that  the  properties  of  the  fresh  drug  may  differ  from  those  of  the  dried, 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  ;  and  that  many  valuable  additions  to 
the  materia  medica  may  be  discovered  in  this  direction  by  the  exercise 
of  intelligence,  skill,  and  good  judgment. 

The  preparation  of  "  tinctures  of  fresh  herbs'*  (which  title,  by  the  way, 
should  have  read  tinctures  from  fre$h  drug$j  as  roots  are  hardly  to  be 
styled  as  herbs,  and  the  tinctures  of  fresh  roots  are  evidently  not  to  be 
excluded)  offers  many  practical  difficulties,  one  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
the  large  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  fresh  plant  parts  so  largely 
dilutes  our  best  known  menstruum — alcohol. 

The  adoption  of  a  general  formula,  such  as  laid  down  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, will  do  much  to  encourage  experiments  which  will  throw  light 
on  this  subject.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  this  as  in  numerous 
other  cases  in  manipulative  pharmacy  the  shoe  made  for  one  foot  will 
not  fit  another.  Different  menstrua  and  different  treatment  will  be 
found  necessary  in  different  cases. 

Tolataimm  Balsamnm ;  IT.  S. 

Balsam  of  Tolu. 

Toluhahamum — Tolubalaamy  Q.  and  Sw.;  Baume  de  TolUy  JBceutne  de 

Carthaghie,  F. ;  BaUamo  de  toht^  Sp. 

Origin. — MyroxyUm  toluiferay  Kunth  (ZeguminoscBy 

Habitat. — ^Venezuela  and  New  Granada. 

Description* — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  53. 

Tests. — Pure  tolubalsam  turns  cherry-red  with  sulphuric  acid,  re-  I 

taining  its  aroma  ;  but  when  turpentine  or  Burgundy  pitch  is  present  it 
turns  black  and  develops  an  odor  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Constituents. — Cinnamic  acid  ;  about  one  per  cent,  of  a  volatile 
oil  {tolene) ;  one  resin  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  another  insoluble 
in  alcohol ;  benzoate  and  cinnamate  of  benzyl,  and  a  little  benzoic  acid. 

Water  takes  up  most  of  the  volatile  oil  and  some  cinnamic  acid 
when  tolu  is  digested  with  it,  as  in  making  syrup  of  tolu. 
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Medicinal  Uses. — It  possesses  but  slight  medicinal  virtues,  and  is 
mainly  employed  as  a  pleasant  exoipient,  in  the  form  of  syrup,  in  cough 
mixtures,  etc.  Its  dose  as  a  blennorrhetio  in  chronic  bronchitis  is  ten  to 
thirty  grains  (0.66  to  2  grams),  in  emulsion,  but  it  is  not  much  used  in 
this  form. 

TOLUTANA  AQUA. 

ToLu  Wateb. 

Digest  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  tolubalsam  for  two  hours 
with  one  liter  (34  fluidounces)  water  in  a  covered  vessel,  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  82^  C.  (180^  F.),  stirring  occasionally.  Let  cool, 
and  filter.  A  pleasant  aromatic  water  for  flavoring,  and  for  making 
solutions. 

TOLUTANA  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 

TiNCTUBB   OF  ToLU. 

Macerate  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  tolubalsam  in 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  (34  fluidounces)  alcohol  until  dissolved. 
Filter  through  paper,  adding  enough  alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make 
the  final  product  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains, 
measuring  about  40  fluidounces). 

Used  for  flavoring. 

TOLUTANUS  8 YRUPUS ;  U.  8. 
Syrup  of  Touj. 

The  official  formula  is  a  failure  ;  it  gives  a  turbid  syrup  which  can- 
not be  clarified.     Modified  as  follows  it  works  very  well  : 

Digest  forty  grams  (1  ounce  180  grains)  tolubalsam  for  two  hours 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces) 
water  in  a  covered  vessel  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  82^  0.  (180^ 
F.).  Filter,  and  dissolve  six  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (23  ounces)  sugar 
in  the  filtrate.  Finally  strain,  adding  enough  water  through  the 
strainer  to  make  the  final  product  weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces 
120  grains — measuring  763.4  cubic  centimeters,  or  abouc  26  fluidounces). 

If  great  heat  is  employed  in  this  process,  the  syrup  will  acquire  a 
disagreeable  odor  after  a  short  time. 

Used  as  a  flavoring  excipient. 
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Tongra. 

Tonga. 

A  mixed  drug  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  seems 
to  consist  of  thin  fibrous  barks  in  long  bundles.  The  plants  from  which 
these  barks  are  obtained  are  as  yet  not  fully  identified,  and  hence  it  is 
not  known  which  is  the  active  ingredient  in  the  drug.  That  it  has 
marked  effect  in  relieving  neuralgia  has  been  stated  on  the  authority  of 
several  physioianSy  among  whom  are  Drs.  Sidney  Ringer  and  William 
Murrelly  of  London.     Others  deny  that  the  drug  has  any  value. 

TONG^  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Tonga. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  fnerutruum  use  diluted  alcohol 

Moisten  the  drug  with  two  hundred  grams  (about  7^  fluidounees)  of 
the  menHmum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator.  Saturate 
with  menstruum.     Macerate  forty-eight  hours.     Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounees)  of  the  Jirsi 
percolate.     Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstmum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounees). 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  fluid  extract  represents  the  soluble 
matter  of  one  gram  of  the  drug.  Each  fluidounce  represents  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  and  two-thirds  grains,  and  each  fluidrachm  nearly 
fifty-seven  grains. 

Dose* — One  to  two  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

Tormeniilla. 

TORMENTIL. 

TormentilloB  Hhizomcu 

Origin. — PotentiUa  TormentiUa,  Sibthorp  (Rosacece). 

Habitat. — Europe. 

Part  USed.—The  rhizome. 

Description. — Simple,  or  rarely  branched,  cylindrical  or  flattened, 
tapering  ;  five  to  eight  centimeters  (2  to  3  inches)  long,  and  about  fif- 
teen millimeters  (f  inch)  thick,  roughly  marked  by  roundish  elevations 
and  ridges,  and  with  the  scars  of  stems  and  rootlets  ;  externally  dark 
grayish-brown  ;  internally  light  brownish-red  ;  bark  thick  ;  wood  bun- 
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dies  small ;  pith  about  th«  same  tbiokueu  as  the  bark ;  iuodorous ;  tut« 
astringent. 

Constituents. — About  twentjr-five  per  oeot.  tannio,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Powerfully  BStringeat, 

Dose. — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 

TORMENTILL^  EXTRACTUM  FLtnDUM. 
Fluid  Extbaot  op  Tokhsmtilla. 
To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  Us  equivalent — 17)  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  io  No.  30  powder. 
As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 
Dose. — One  to  two  cubic  oentimeters  (15  to  30  minims). 

Tozloodendron. 

See  "  Rhus  Toxicodendron." 

Tragaoanths  I  IT.  S. 

Tbaoacantb. 
TVoffanth,  G.  ;   Qomme   adragante,  F. ;    TVagacanto,    Oomo  Traga- 
canto,  Alquitira,  Sp.;  Dragant,  Sw. ;  Gttm  Tragacanth. 
Origin. — Attragalus  gummier,  Lobillardiire,  and  other  species  of 
Atb-agalut  (LeffumitiogcB). 


na  fiSS.— Flkke  TnsMMitb,  natiinJ  dMi 

Habitat.— Western  Asia. 

Description! — A  gum  or  gum-like  exudation  from  inoisions  made 
into  the  stem.     (See  the  Pharmaoopceia,  page  358.)    The  pharmaoo- 
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poeial  description  states  that  the  fluid  portion  of  tragacanth  mucilage 
is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol.  This  is  an  inadvertent  error  ;  the  word 
^*  not  ^  should  be  omitted. 

Varieties. — ''Ribbon"  or  ''flake"  tragacanth  consists  of  clean, 
white  bands,  or  spirals,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

Tragacanth  "  in  sorts "  is  more  or  less  discolored,  and  consists  of 
irregular  pieces. 

Constituents. — Rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  gum  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  and  consists  of  tragacanthin  (also  sometimes  called 
b(M8orin)  ;  about  one-third  of  the  gum  is  soluble  in  water,  and  consists 
of  a  calcium  salt  of  gummic  acid  (not  the  same  as  the  calcium  salt  of 
Arabic  acid,  which  constitutes  acacia). 

Used  as  a  mucilaginous  excipient. 

TRAGACANTH^  MUCILAQO ;  U.  S. 

MUCILAGB   OF  TbAGACANTH. 

Mix  eighteen  grams  (278  grains)  glycerin  with  seventj-six  grams 
(2  ounces  300  grains)  water  ;  heat  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
then  add  six  grams  (92-J-  grains)  selected  clean  white  pieces  of  traga- 
canth ("  ribbon  "),  and  macerate  twenty-four  hours  with  occasional  stir- 
ring. Finally  add  enough  water  to  make  the  whole  product  weigh  one 
hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains),  beat  the  mass  with  a  horn  spatula 
in  a  porcelain  jar  until  it  acquires  a  uniformly  smooth  consistence,  and 
then  strain  it  forcibly  through  muslin. 

Employed  in  making  pill  masses,  troches,  etc. 

Trifolium  Pratense. 

Tbifolium  Pratensb. 
THfoHi  PtatemiB  Uores—Bed  Clover  2bp8. 

Origin. — THfolium pratense^  Linn6. 

H  ab  i  tat  .—Cult  ivated. 

Part  used. — The  flower  heads. 

Description. — Ovate,  sessile;  flowers  tubular,  elongated,  rose- 
purple  ;  fragrant ;  sweetish. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Red  clover  has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a 
remedy  for  whooping-cough. 

The  fluid  extract  diluted  with  water  is  also  used  as  a  vulnerary  in  ill- 
conditioned  aores  and  idcera. 
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Belt  ^v«ti  in  the  form  of  flbid  kxtkact  made  witb  diluted  aloobol 
as  a  menstruum. 

DOBBi — Four  to  eigbt  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  3  fluidraobms). 

TRIFOLU  PRATENSIS  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  of  Tbifouuh  Piutbmsk. 
Ev&porate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilnlar 
consisteuce,  and  then  incorporate  witb  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 
Brown. 
Dottt.— 0.10  to  0.75  gram  {%  to  13  grains). 

TpUUnin. 

Tbillidm. 
JKflii  Rkixoma—Seth  Boot,  Birth  Boot. 

Origin. — THUium  erecttim,  Linu6  (ZiUaeecB). 

Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  used. — The  rhizome. 

Description. — From  two  to  five  centimeters  (f  to  %  inches)  long, 
about  two  centimeters  (J  inch)  in  diameter,  oblong,  somewhat  flattened  ; 
externally  light  yellowish-brown,  internally  whitish  ; 
formed  and  marked  aa  seen  in  the  figure.     Inodorous  ; 
taste  somewhat  astringent,  afterward  bitter  and  acrid. 

Constituents. — Probably  an  acrid  principle  an- 
alogous to  such  aa  have  been  found  in  other  liliaceons 
plants. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  drug  is  reputed  to  be 
astringent,  tonio,  antiseptic,  and  slightly  acrid.     It  is 
mainly  employed  in  genito^trinary  affecHoM,  »a  in    Via-SST.— TriUnB, 
menorrhagia,  leitcorrAcea,  hcematuria,  etc.  "* 

Also  used  in  afFectiuns  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membranes,  and 
externally  as  an  application  to  wbunds,  etc. 

Best  given  in  ihe  form  of  fluid  extbact  made  with  alcohol  as  a 
menstruum. 

Dose. — Four  to  eight  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2  fluidraohms). 

Trlmethylamliia. 

TBtKBTHTLUmnC 

A  colorless,  volatile  alkaloid  of  strong  reaction,  having  the  disagree- 
able peculiar  odor  of  herring  pickle,  in  which,  in  fact,  a  large  quantity 
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of  trimethylamine  exists,  and  from  which  it  may  be  convenieDtlj  ob- 
tained.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

A  solution  of  triniethjlamine  in  water  is  sold  in  the  trade  under 
the  erroneous  name  or  pboptlamine.  Propylamine  is  isomeric  with 
trimethylamine,  and  the  latter  was  formerly  described  under  the  name 
of  "  propylamine,"  whence  the  confusion.  Propylamine  is  not  used  in 
medicine  at  all.  The  best  form  in  which  to  use  the  trimethylamine,  to 
insure  definite  strength  and  reliable  results,  is  the 

Trlmetliylamliiap»  HydrooliloFas. 

Htdbochlobate  of  Trimbthtlamine. 

This  is  obtained  by  neutralizing  trimethylamine  (that  sold  under 
the  name  of  '* propylamine  "  will  answer)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  carefully  evaporating  the  liquid  to  crystallization. 

This  salt  crystallizes  in  white  or  colorless  prisms,  is  very  deliques- 
cent, dissolves  readily  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  is  nearly  odorless,  and  has 
a  somewhat  pungent  salty  taste. 

Uses. — Is  strongly  recommended  by  some  as  almost  a  specific 
remedy  in  articular  rheumatism  and  gout. 

Dose. — ^The  hydrochlorate  is  given  in  doses  of  0.10  to  0.20  gram 
(2  to  3  grains)  repeated  so  as  to  give  at  least  one  gram  (15  grains)  per 
day.     It  is  best  given  in  some  syrup,  or  in  elixir  of  orange. 

Tritioum ;  U.  S. 

Tbiticum. 

THHci  ReperUis  RadiXy  Radix  Graminu — Queckenwurzelf  Grassumr* 
zel^  G.;  Chiendentf  F.;  Quickrot,  Sw.;  Gouch-grasa^  Dog-grass^ 
Quick-grasSj  Quickens,  Quitch. 

Origin. — IViticum  rqyenSy  Linn6  (GraminacecB). 

Habitat. — Northern  hemisphere. 

Part  used. — The  underground  stems  (stolons). 

Description. — ^Pale,  straw-colored,  jointed,  branched,  wrinkled 
lengthwise.  A  transverse  section  shows  a  thick  bark,  a  thin  woody 
layer,  and  a  hollow  center. 

Constituents. — About  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  various  sugars. 
Devoid  of  starch  and  resinous  matter. 

Medicinal  Properties. — Emollient,  antiphlogistic,  and  diuretia 
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TRITICI  DECOCTCJM. 

Decoction  of  Tbiticum. 

From  fifty  grams  (or  about  1}  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fiuidounces). 

Dose. — Fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  oubio  centimeters  (1^  to  5 
fluidounces),  or  ad  libUum. 

TRITICI  EXTR ACTUM  FLinDUM;  U.  8. 
Fluid  Extbact  of  Tbiticum. 

Pack  five  hundred  grains  (17f  avoirdupois  ounces)  of  finely  cut  dog* 
grass  root  in  a  cylindrical  percolator  and  percolate  it  with  boiling  water 
until  exhausted.  Evaporate  the  percolate  to  four  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters (13^  fluidounces),  and  then  add  to  it  one  hundred  cubic  centime- 
ters (4)-  fluidounces)  of  alcohol,  shake,  and  set  the  mixture  aside  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  filter,  adding  to  the  filtrate  enough  of  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-five  grams  (3^ 
fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  three  hundred  grams  (10  fluidounces)  of 
water  to  make  the  whole  product  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centime- 
ters (17  fluidounces). 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  preparation,  tasting  and  smelling  like  infu- 
sion of  malt. 

Dose* — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1^  to  4  fluidrachms). 

Tritioi  Farina. 

Wheat  Floub. 

Origin* — IVUicum  vtUgare,  Villars  ( Graminctcecs). 

Description* — A  fine  white  flour  prepared  from  the  seed.  Impal- 
pable, inodorous,  of  insipid  taste. 

Constituents* — About  seventy  per  cent,  starch,  twelve  per  cent, 
gluten,  two  per  cent,  fixed  oil,  besides  sugar,  cellulose,  and  water. 
Yields  one  and  one-half  to  two  per  cent,  ash  containing  about  fifty  per 
cent,  phosphoric  acid.  Wheat  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  cereals,  con- 
taining the  largest  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matters. 

Medicinal  Uses* — ^As  an  application  to  inflamed OT  excoriated suT' 
/aces  to  allay  the  heat  and  pain. 
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Tritnrationes ;  U*  S. 

Tbitusations. 

A  new  class  of  preparations  introduced  in  the  Pharmacopceia  for  the 
first  time  in  the  latest  revision.  They  are  simply  dilutions  of  potent 
remedies  in  the  form  of  powder,  the  diluent  being  milk  sugar. 

The  object  of  the  trituration  with  milk  sugar  is  not  only  to  dilute 
the  medicine  so  that  the  dose  may  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to  render  it 
easy  to  dispense  it  with  safe  accuracy,  but  also  to  reduce  it  to  a  great 
degree  of  fineness,  whereby  the  action  of  the  medicine  is  increased  and 
.  yet  better  distributed,  so  that  local  irritation,  from  the  direct  contact  of 
the  powerful  medicinal  substance  in  one  spot  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  is  prevented. 

There  is  at  present  but  one  official  trituration,  vi2.,  that  of  elaterine. 

Troohisoi ;  U.  S. 

Tboches. 
jRottUoB,  TaiuloBy  PastiUi — Tablets,  Lozenges, 

Small  flattened  cakes,  either  round,  oblong,  rectangular,  or  in  other 
forms  ;  prepared  with  sugar  ;  dried  so  as  to  permanently  retain  their 
form  ;  usually  flavored  with  some  aromatic  substance. 

They  are  not  specially  effective  forms  of  medication,  except  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  that  the  medicinal  substance  they  contain  shall 
remain  a  comparatively  long  time  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
throat,  as  is  the  case  with  chlorate  of  potassium  tablets. 

The  formidable  array  of  troches  in  our  Pharmacopoeia  is  hardly  war- 
ranted by  the  demand  for  this  class  of  preparations  ;  and  yet  we  believe 
nearly  all  of  the  official  troches  to  be  useful.  They  are  certainly  con- 
venient to  carry  about. 

Tu88ilagro« 

TUSSILAGO. 

TussUaginis  Ihlior^HuflaUigy  Rosshuf,  G.;  TussUagSj  Pas  d'dne,  F.; 

IfdsthofsdrtSw.i   Coltsfoot. 

Origin. — Tkissilago  far/ara,  Linn6  (CompositcB). 

Habitat. — Europe,  North  America. 

Part  used. — Leaves. 

Description. — The  leaves  are  rounded,  cordate,  much  wrinkled 
when  dried,  dark  green,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface  and  covered  with 
matted  woolly  hairs  beneath.    Sometimes  the  whole  flowering  tops  are 
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collected.     The  flowers  are  yellow.     The  drug  has  no  odor  ;  the  taste  is 
mucilaginous,  bitter. 

Constituents. — Mucilage  and  bitter  extractive. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Much  employed  as  an  ingredient  of  pectoral 
teas  in  pulmonary  c^ections^  chronic  bronchitis^  and  coughs.  Exter- 
nally the  leaves  are  used  in  the  form  of  poultices  for  scrofulous  ulcers. 

Dose. — Two  to  eight  grams  (30  to  120  grains)  in  decoction^  or  in 
the  form  of  a  fluid  extract  made  with  diluted  alcohol. 

tnniiu ;  u.  s. 

Elm. 

Ulmi  Cortex — Slippery  Mm. 

Origin. —  TTlmusfidva^  Michaux  ( Urticaceos). 

Habitat. — North  America. 

Part  used. — The  inner  bark. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  865. 

Constituents.— Mucilage. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Demulcent  and  emollient.  Used  externally  as 
an  ingredient  of  poultices. 

ULMI  DECOCTUM. 

Decoction  of  Elm  Bark. 

From  fifty  grams  (or  about  1}  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 

Dose. — Ad  libitum  as  a  demulcent. 

DLMI  MUCILAGO ;  U.  8. 

Mucilage  op  Elm. 

Macerate  eighteen  grams  (280  grains)  sliced  and  dried  slippery  elm 
bark  with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  boiling 
water  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  without  stirringy  and  then 
strain  without  pressure. 

Unoarla. 

Oambib. 

Pale  Catechu, 
See  Catechu  Pallidum. 
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Unfirnenta. 

OlNTMEHTS. 

8alden,G.;  Pommada,  OnguenU,  F.;  XTnguentoa,  Sp.;  Salvor,  Sw.;' 
Salvea. 

Soft,  fatty  mixtures  with  a  melting-point  below  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  human  body.     Applied  bj  inunctioD. 

Lard  is  the  basis  of  several ;  others  consist  of  lard  and  wax,  or  of 
oertaia  fixed  oils  with  some  solid  E&tty  substance,  such  as  wax  or  sper- 
maceti, or  of  petroleum  ointment,  or  of  lead  plaster  with  some  fixed  oil. 

Lard  is  difficult  to  obtain  of  good  quality,  but  it  softens  the  skin 
better  than  any  other  unctuous  substance,  and  is  probably  the  best  basis 
for  &1I  ointments,  although  it  soon  becomes  rancid,  so  that  alt  oint- 
ments made  with  lard  must  be  freshly  made  when  required  for  use. 

Petroleum  ointment  keeps  permanently,  but  is  by  no  means  as  suit- 
ftble,  because  it  does  Dot  soften  and  penetrate  the  skin  nearly  as  readily 
as  lard. 

UsUlaiTO  t  IT.  s. 

OOKNSMUT. 

Com  Ergot. 
Origin^—  Uatilago  MaydU,  L^veilli  {^ngt). 

Habitat.— Grows  on  all  parts  of  com 
(Zea  Mays),  especially  upon  the  ear. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia, 
page3?S.  Nearly  odorless  when  dry;  taste 
disagreeable.  The  drug  is  frequently  mixed 
with  pieces  of  the  corn-cob,  and  is  mostly 
a  dark  brown  or  brownish -black  fine  powder. 
Constituents.— About  4.2  per  cent, 
of  fixed  oil,  also  an  amine-like,  volatile  sub- 
stance soluble  in  ether,  and  about  five  and 
a  half  per  cent  of  an  amorphous  red-brown 
substance  resembling  the  sderotie  acid  of 
ergot, — H.  B.  Parsons. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  of  «rgot 
midwifery  practice.  Ustilago  possesses 
the  advantage  over  ergot  of  increasing  the  force  without  increasing  the 
duration  of  uterine  contractions,  or  "  pains."  Indications  and  counter- 
indications  for  its  use  are  similar  to  those  of  ergot. 
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Dose* — One  to  five  grains  (15  to  75  grains) ;  average  dose  about 
two  grams  (30  grains). 

U8TILAGINIS  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Ustilago. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fiuidounces)y  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17]-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  diluted  alcohol. 

Dose* — One  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (15  to  75  minims). 

UvA  Ursi. 

UvcB  Urai  Folia — Bearberry. 

Origin. — Arctostaphylos  Uvchtirsiy  Sprengel  (Erieaceo^. 

Habitat. — Northern  Europe  and  America. 

Part  used. — The  leaves. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopceia,  page  372.     Also  see  figure. 

Constituents. — About  six  to  seven  per  cent,  tannin  ; 
also  gallic  acid,  arhitin^  ericolin,  and  ursone.  The  arbutin 
and  ericolin  are  bitter  crystalline  principles,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Astringent,  and  in  small  doses  stom- 
achic and  tonic.  Its  most  valuable  effect  is  that  which  is 
exerted  on  the  urinary  organs  from  the  kidney  to  the  urethra.  f}^'  t?^- 
It  is  especially  valuable  in  chronic  pr/elttiSy  cf/stitiSy  dysuria.  Leaf,  nat- 
gtrangury,  and  incontinence  of  urine  depending  on  an  irri-  "^  ""^ 
tated  condition  of  the  bladder.  It  is  said  to  be .  especially  prompt 
in  relieving  the  strangury  occasionally  following  the  application  of  a 
blister. 

Dose. — Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains). 

UV^  URSI  DECOCTUM. 

Decoction  of  Uta  Ursi. 

From  thirty  grams  (or  about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
About  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  of  1870. 

Dose. — ^Twenty-five  to  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  12  fluidrachms). 
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UV^  URSI  EXTRACTUM. 
Extract  op  Uva  Ubsi. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 

Greenish-brown — ^almost  black. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  grams  (10  to  30  grains). 

UV^  URSI  EXTRAOTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extbact  op  Uva  Ubsl 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  JlrH  menstruum  use  a  mixture  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  grams  (about  9^  fluidounces)  alcohol,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
grams  (about  7|*  fluidounces)  water,  and  fifty  grams  (about  1^  avoirdu- 
pois ounce)  glycerin. 

As  a  second  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  hundred  grams  (about  4^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one 
hundred  grams  (about  3|-  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grams  (about 
6^  fluidounces)  of  the  first  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator.  Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty  weight  hours. 
Then  percolate. 

Reserve  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (12  fluidounces)  of 
ihe  first  percolate.   Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  second  m^istruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

D086« — ^Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 

Valeriana ;  TS.  S. 

Valerian. 

ValeriancB  Hadix — JScUdrianwurzely  G.;  Racine  de  Valerianey  F.;  Vdn- 

ddroty  Sw. 

Origin. —  Valeriana  officinaUsy  Linn^  (  Vaierianacem). 

Habitat* — Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North  America  in  the  New 
England  States,  especially  Vermont. 

Part  U86d. — The  root  (rhizome  and  rootlets). 
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Description. — See  th«  Phannaoopoeik,  pmge  373.  The  rhizome  is 
often  hiddea  among  the  twisted  rootieU.  It  is  quite  frequently  met 
with  sliced  into  longitudinal  halves,  in  which  case  the  cut  surf  Ae  be- 
comes concave  on  drying,  as  shown  in  Figure  B40.  Odor  strong,  pecu- 
liar, unpleasant  ;  taste  sweetish-bitter,  camphoraceous. 

Valerian  is  best  when  collected  in  the  fall,  and  in  dry  localities  ; 
the  adhering  earth  should  be  simply  shaken  (not  washed)  off  ;  and  the 
drug  dried  in  the  shade. 

Valerian  with  a  small  rhizome  and  few  rootlets  of  a  lighter  color  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  better  than  one  with  larger  rhizomes  and  numer- 


Fio.  5M— Talerun,  natiml  dia.    (Tannocit  **Iai>a.) 

ous  dark-colored  rootlets.     A  dark  color  is  alwttys  indicative  of  doubt- 
ful quality. 

Trade  Varieties* — IkglUh  valerian  brings  the  highest  price  in 
the  American  market,  being  worth  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
either  the  German  or  the"  VermotU.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  this 
partiality,  if  the  general  cbaracterietios  are  such  as  described  above. 
The  odor  should  be  strong,  but  becomes  more  offensive  after  long  keep- 
ing. Vermont  valerian  is  of  excellent  quality,  being  plump,  light- 
colored,  and  of  good  odor  ;  it  is  large  and  has  numerous  rootlet&  In 
our  opinion  it  is  the  best  valerian  obtainable  in  this  market. 

The  term  "  Radix  Valerianse  Minoria,"  which  at  one  time  grew  to 
be  construed  as  applicable  only  to  the  best  grade  of  root  of  Valeriana 
officinalis,  whence  the  opinion  gained  ground  that  small  valerian  ia  the 
best,  was  originally  applied  to  all  root  of  Valeriana  officinalis,  to  dis- 
tinguish that  from  the  roots  of  Valer%<ma  phu  and  Valeriana  eeitica, 
which  were  called  "  Radix  Valerianse  Majoris." 
64 
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Constituents* — ^Tbe  medioinal  pr(^>erties  are  due  to  the  valerianic 
acid  and  the  volatile  oil  of  valerian^ 

Frdkh  Talerian  has  but  a  faint  odor,  as  valerianic  acid  is  formed  only 
on  exposure  of  the  volatile  oil.  The  volatile  oil  is  pale-yellowish,  or 
yellowish  brown,  occasionally  greenish,  becomes  thick  when  long  kept, 
and  then  acquires  the  strong  odor  of  yalerianio  acid,  and  an  acid  reac- 
tion. It  is  a  mixture  of  vcUereriy  vakrian-camphor,  valerianic  acid, 
resin,  and  water.  The  camphor,  resin,  and  water  constitute  together 
what  is  called  oo^o/,  which  in  contact  with  the  air  gives  rise  to  valeri- 
anic acid.  When  the  drug  is  recently  dried  it  contains  more  volatile 
oil  and  less  valerianic  acid  ;  as  it  gets  older  the  volatile  oil  decreases 
and  the  proportion  of  valerianic  acid  increases. 

Medicinal  Uses> — ^Valerian  is  an  anti-spasmodic  and  calmative, 
much  used  in  hysteriay  chorea,  and*  other  similar  affections.  It  is  a 
nervous  excitant  in  full  doses,  producing  headache  and  mental  excite- 
ment, and  is  used  for  tonic  and  excitant  purposes  in  low  fevers  with 
depressed  nervous  power. 

This  drug  is  a  very  popular  domestic  remedy  in  headacheBj  nervous- 
nesSy  and  hysteria. 

Dose. — ^Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  best  given  in  the  form 
of  fluid  extract  or  tincture. 

VALERIANA  ABSTRAGTUM ;  U.  S. 
Abstbact  of  Yai^ebian. 

Three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  of  fluid  extract  of 
valerian  will  yield  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  ISO  grains) 
abstract  of  valerian  on  evaporation  to  dryness  with  seventy-five  g^ms 
(2  ounces  280  grains)  powdered  milk«sugar,  and  the  subsequent  addi- 
tion 6f  enough'  powdered  milk-sugar  to  make  up  the  requisite  weight 
of  the  final  product. 

Abstract  is  not  a  good  preparation  of  valerian,  as  the  volatile  oil  and 
the  valerianic  acid  upon  which  the  medicinal  value  of  the  drug  depends 
are  dissipated  to  a  great  extent  in  the  evaporation  and  drying. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains). 

VALERIANA  EXTRACTUM. 

EXTBACT  OF  YaLEBIAN. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glycerin. 
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Brown.     Yield  about  twenty  per  cent. 

Dropped  from  the  Pharmaoopoaia  in  its  last  edition,  probably  inad* 
vertently. 

Dose« — 0.6  to  2.5  grains  (10  to  40  grains). 

VALERIANA  EXTEACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.  S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Valerian. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  mensiruwn  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hundred 
grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  g^ms  (about  6  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  mensiruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.    Macerate  forty-eight  hours.   Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  (14)-  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  Jirat  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  seeond percokUe  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  JirH  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menetruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  Ave  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose* — ^Two  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  {^  to  2^  fluidrachms). 

VALERIANA  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  of  Valerian. 

From  thirty  grams  (about  1  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make 
five  hundred  grams  (equal  to  about  17  U«  S.  fluidounces). 

Dose. — Thirty  cubic  centimeters  (1  fluidounce)  or  more. 

VALERIANA  TINCTURA;  U.S. 

TiNCTfXRE   OF  VaLBRIAK. 

Mix  two  hundred  grams  (or  about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  with  one 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  (3^  fluidounces)  water.  Moisten  sixty  grams 
(2  ounces  60  grains)  valerian,  in  No,  60  powder,  with  forty-five  cubic 
centimeters  (1^  fluidounce)  of  the  mixture ;  macerate  twenty  •four  hours  ; 
pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator  and  percolate  with  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  mixturOi  and  as  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  men* 
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struum  as  may  be  necessary, .  to  obtain  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces 
250  grains,  or  about  12  fluidounces)  of  tincture. 

The  new  preparation  is  one-third  stronger  than  that  of  the  old  Phar- 
macopceia  (1870). 

D08e> — Five  to*  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

VALERIANA  TINCTURA  AMMONIATA ;  U.  S. 
Ammoniated  Tinctubb  of  Yalebian. 

Moisten  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  valerian,  in  No.  60  powder, 
with  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia; 
macerate  in  a  closed  .vessel  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  pack  it  in  a  cylin- 
drical percolator  and  percolate  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  until 
three  hundred  grams  (or  about  10  fluidounces)  of  tincture  has  been  ob* 
tained. 

This  is  one-third  stronger  than  the  former  tincture  (U.  S.  P.,  1870). 

D08e» — Five  to  fifteen  cubic  centin>eters  (1  to  4  fluidrachms). 

Valeriaim  Oleum ;  U.  S. 

Oil  op  Valebian. 

ValerianoB  .^S^heroleum  —  Volatile  Oil  of  Vizlertan. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  245. 
Dose. — One  to  two  drops. 

Vanilla ;  U.  S. 

Vanilla, 

VaniUcB  JFlruc^tis  —  VamUey  G.  and  F.;   VainUla,   Sp.;   VanUjy   Sw.; 

YaniUd  Beans* 

Origin. —  VdniUa planifoliay  Andrews  (OrcMchoeoe), 
Habitat. — Mexico.     Cultivated. 
Part  used.— The  fruit. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  373. 

The  fruit  is  collected  before  it  ripens,  and  is  subjected  to  a  process 
oi  sweating  by  which  the  aroma  is  developed. 

Vanilla  is  sorted  according  to  size  and  quality,  and  put  up  in  bun- 
dles each  containing  about  fifty  of  the  fruits.  It  is  then  usually  packed 
in  tin  boxes. 

.    Varieties. — Mexiccm  vanilla  is  the  best ;  it  answers  the  official  de- 
scription! and  is  darker  and  finer  than  any  other  kind* 
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£ourbon  vanilla  is  smaller,  lighter  in  oolor^and  has  an  odor  resem- 
bling that  of  Tonka  beans. 

Constituents. — About  two  per  cent,  vanillin^  which  crystallizes  in 
silky  white  needles  aod  has  the  odor  of  the  vanilla.  Vanillin  is  soluble 
in  alcohol.     Vanilla  also  contains  fixed  oil,  resin,  sugar,  etc. 

Used  for  flavoring. 

VANILLA  TINOTURA ;  U.  S. 
TiNCTUBB  OF  Vanilla. 

Mix  four  huAdred  grams  (14  ounces,  or  about  16f-  fluidounces)  al- 
cohol with  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (6}  fluidounces)  water. 
Cut  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  vanilla  into  small  pieces,  and 
bruise  it  in  a  mortar.  Then  macerate  the  vanilla  with  three  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (10  fluidounces)  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water 
for  twelve  houris,  after  which  drain  off  the  liquid  and  set  it  aside. 
Put  the  moist  vanilla  into  a  mortar  and  beat  it  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grams  (4  ounces  100  grains)  sugar  until  reduced  to  a  uniformly 
mixed  powder.  Then  pack  this  into  a  percolator  and  percolate  it  first 
with  the  reserved  macerate,  and  afterward  with  the  remainder  of  the 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  continuing  the  percolation  with  the  same 
kind  of  menstruum  until  six  hundred  grams  (about  20  fluidounces)  of 
tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Concentrated  JSxtract  of  Vanilla  for  flavoring  purposes  ought  to  be 
at  least  twice  the  .strength  of  the  official  tincture^  bat  may  otherwise  be 
made  in  the  same  manner. 


Vapopes. 

VAPona 

A  class  of  preparations  used  for  inhalation,  prepared  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  air  of  the  sick-room  is  charged  with  the  vapor. 

The  vapor  from  slaking  lime,  which  is  of  much  benefit  in  croupous 
and  diphtheritic  membranous  exudations,  is  an  example  of  this  class. 

Vapors  or  inhalations  are  frequently  medicated.  (See  '^  Inhala- 
tions.") 

In  some  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  nasal  or  bronchial  mucous 
membranes  with  scanty  secretion,  it  is  often  of  much  benefit  to  the  pa* 
tient  to  charge  the  atmosphere  with  steam  from  a  tea-kettle  or  other 
vessel  containing  water,  chamomile  tea,  or  other  fragrant  decoctions. 
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Vemtirliia ;  U.  a. 

YSRATBINE. 

Veratrta,  Phar.,  1870. 

**  An  alkaloid,  or  a  mixture  of  alkaloids,  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
Aaagrcea  offidnaliSy  Lindlej  "  {Melcmthcuseas). 

Description  and  Tetta. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  373. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  remedy  is  a  powerful  cardiac  depressant 
and  poison.  Overdoses. render  the  heart's  action  feeble  and  irregular, 
the  temperature  is  reduced,  and  collapse  and  death  maj  ensue. 

The  alkaloid  is  rarely  employed  internally,  but  has  been  used  in 
neuralffia,  rheumoHsm,  etc. 

In  the  form  of  ointment  it  is  an  active  remedy  for  the  relief  of  neu* 
rcUffic  pains. 

Dose* — ^Abottt  0.005  gram  (^  grain),  repeated  several  times  a  day. 

VERATRIN^  OLEATUM ;  U.  S, 
Ojjultk  of  Ykkatbine. 

Put  one  gram  (15  grains)  veratrine  in  a  warmed  Wedgewood  mor^ 
tar.  Weigh  out  forty-nine  grams  (1  ounce  320  grains)  oleic  acid. 
Triturate  the  veratrine  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  oleic  acid  until  re- 
duced to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste.  Then  add  to  it  the  remainder  of 
the  oleic  acid,  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  and  continue  stirring 
until  the  veratrine  is  all  dissolved. 

VERATRINE  UNGUENTUM ;  U.  S. 

Yebatsentb  Oiktment. 

Dissolve  one  gram  (15  grains)  veratrine  in  two  cubic  centimeters 
a  fluidrachm)  warm  alcohol,  first  triturating  the  veratrine  until  reduced 
to  powder,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  solution.  Then  add  gradually  twenty- 
four  grams  (370  grains)  benzoinated  lard,  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Veratmm  Viride ;  IT.  S. 

VSBATBUM   VlRIBB. 

Veratri  Viridis  Radix — Orilner  GermeTy  G.;  Veratre  Verty  F.;  Green 
JBeUebore,  American  SeUebore^  Indian  Poke. 

Origin. —  Verairum  viride^  Alton  {MetanUiaceas). 
Habitat.-— North  America. 
Parts  used. — ^The  rhizome  and  rootlets. 
Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  374. 
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ConstitusntSi — Th«  alkaloids  Jeroine,  veratroidine,  rubijervine, 
pieudojervine,  eto. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Veratrum  Tirid«  is  much  used  in  f even  to  reduce 
arterial  excitement  and  control  spasms.  It  is  alao  used  in  some  forms 
of  heart  disease  with  hypertrophy. 

Deaths  from  this  remedy  are  very  rare,  or,  according  to  some  au- 


Fios.  HI,  Sia.— Y«ntnim  Tlride,  ontet  aiid  ont  nuflwMS,  utnnl  dM. 

thorities,  entirely  unknown.  An  ounce  of  the  tincture  has  been  given 
without  serious  results.  This  remedy  has  been  praised  as  a  valuable 
remedy  in  puerperal  convi4ln<mt  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  tine- 
ture  every  fifteen  minutes  until  the  spasms  are  under  oontrol. 

Do>«< — 0.1  to  0.3  gram  (3  to  5  grains),  best  given  in  the  form  of 
fluid  extract  or  tincture. 

TERATRI  VIRIDIS  EXTEACTUM. 

EXTKACT  OF  VbBATBUX  VibIDE. 

Eraporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistenoe. 

Doa«. — 0.01  to  0.05  gram  ({  to  1  grain). 
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VERATRI  VIRIDIS  EXTR ACTUM  FLUIDUM ;  U.  8. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Veratbum  Viridk. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17}-  avoirdupois 
punces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (about  6^  fluid- 
ounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator. 
Saturate  with  menstruum.    Macerate  forty-eight  hours.    Then  percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces)  of 
the  first  percolate.    Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 

Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.3  cubic  centimeter  (2  to  5  minims). 

VERATRI  VIRIDIS  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 

TiNOTUJEtB   OF  VeRATRUM   ViRIDB. 

Moisten  one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces  130  grains)  veratrum 
viride,  in  No.  60  powder,  with  sixty  cubic  centimeters  (2  fluidounces)  al- 
cohol ;  macerate  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator  and  percolate  with  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams  (10 
ounces  260  grains,  or  about  12  fluidounces)  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

Dose. — 0.2  to  0.6  cubic  centimeter  (3  to  10  minims). 

Verbasoi  Flores. 

Verbascuh  Flowers. 

WoUkraut^  Kdnigskretzey  G.;  Moloney  BouiUon-hlanCy  F.;   Verbasco, 
GordolobOy  Sp.;  JSungsljus,  Sw.;  Mullein  Flowers. 

Origin. —  Verbascum  ThapsuSy  Linn£,  and  other  species  of  Verbas- 
cum  (ScrophulariacecB). 

Habitat.*-TEurope  and  America. 

Parts  used. — The  corolla  and  stamens. 

Description. — Wheel-shaped,  two  to  four  centimeters  (1  to  1^  inch) 
broad,  bright  yellow,  five-lobed,  with  a  short  tube  in  which  the  five 
stamens  are  inserted.  Odor  somewhat  fragrant ;  taste  sweetish,  muci- 
laginous. 

Constituents. — Mucilage,  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Demulcent.  Used  as  an  ingredient  of  peotoral 
teas. 
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Verbasol  Folia. 

VsBBAScuM  Leaves. 
Mullein  JLeavea, 

From  Verbctscum  T7iap8u»y  Linn^,  and  other  species  of  Verba$cum 
(see  above). 

Description.-^From  ten  to  thirty  centimeters  (4  to  12  inches)  long, 
oblong  or  oval-lanceolate^  acute,  crenate,  hairy.  Inodorous  ;  muci- 
laginous. 

Constituents.— Mucilage. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Same  as  of  the  flowers.  Both  leaves  and  flowers 
may  be  given  in  infusion  ad  libitum, 

Vettlveria. 

Vetiveet. 
TvarancuscB  HcUlix — CuscuSy  Vetti-ver. 

Origin. — ^The  long,  slender,  fibrous  roots  of  Andropogon  muricatus, 
Betz  (  Graminacece). 

Habitat.— East  India. 

Description. — Light  yellowish-brown,  tough,  somewhat  wavy,  iif-' 
teen  to  twenty  centimeters  (6  to  8  inches)  long,  and  about  one  milli- 
meter (^  inch)  thick.     Has  a  fragrant  odor. 

Constituents. — Contains  volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Used  in  perfumery. 

Vlbnmnin ;  JS.  H. 

ViBURinJM. 

yibumi  Prunifolii  Cortex — Black  Haw  Bark. 

Origin. —  Vibummn prunifolium^  Linn6  {CaprifoliacecB). 

Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  used. — ^The  bark. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  374. 

Nomenclature. — This  drug  should  have  been  called  Vtbumum 
prunifolium  to  distinguish  it  from  Vtbumum  opulu8y  which  is  also 
used  in  considerable  quantities. 

Constituents. — Valerianic  acid,  bitter  principle,  resin,  tannin,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — This  remedy  is  said  to  be  a  nervine  tonic.  It  is 
almost  exclusively  used,  however,  with  a  view  of  preventing  abortion  or 
miscarriage,  for  which  purpose  it  is  an  excellent  remedy.  When  there 
is  known  to  be  a  disposition  to  these  accidents,  this  remedy  should  be 
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given  in  moderate  daily  dooea  for  several  weeks  before  the  time  of  tbe 
expected  miscarriage. 

The  remedy  has  also  been  used  in  uterine  derangemenUf  dymnmor- 
rhcea,  etc 

Dose> — Two  to  eight  grams  (30  to  120  grains)  several  times  a  day, 
beat  given  in  fluid  extract. 

TIBURNI  PRUNIFOLU  EXTRAOTTJM. 

EXTRACr  OF  VlBUBNTM   PbUNIFOLICM. 

Evaporate  any  desired  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  to  the  pilular 
consistence,  and  then  incorporate  with  it,  while  still  warm,  one-twentieih 
part  of  its  weight  of  glyoerin. 

Brown. 

Dose. — 0.10  to  0.75  gram  (2  to  12  grains). 

VIBURNI  [PRUNIFOLU]  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM;  U.S. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Vibubnitm    [PBumFOLiuM]. 
To  mftke  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.S. 
fluidounoea),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|  avoirdupois 
•  ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  fnenstntum  use  alcohol  and 
water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  two 
hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces) 
alcohol  to  every  one  hundred  grams 
(about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

0oS6. — Five  to  ten  oubic  centimeters 
(1  to  Si  fluidraohms). 

Vlbumam  Optans, 

ViBDBNOK   OpULDB. 

Viburnum  Ojndi  Cortex — Cramp  Sark, 

Origin.— T^^umum  opidua,  linnd 
( Capr^oliacm). 

Habitat. — Europe  and  North  Amer^ 
ioa. 

Part  used.— The  bark. 

Description. — Quills  or  troughs,  ten 
-  to  twenty  centimeters  (4  to  8  inches) 

PlOS.  543, 54*.— Vibumimi  Opoliii,    ,  ,       ,  ,  .„.  ,, 

oUct  ud  yonogvr  piMM,  aatonl  ain.   long)   vaa   about  twelve   milluneten  (f 
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inch)  broad  ;  externally  greenish-gray  or  brownish-gray^  rough,  brittle, 
marked  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  which  shows  both  old  and  young 
bark  ;  inodorous  ;  taste  bitter,  pungent. 

Constituents* — A  bitter  principle,  pungent  resin,  valerianic  acid, 
etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Cramp  bark  is  so  called  on  account  of  the 
antispasmodic  properties  which  render  it  useful  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
laxing cramps  of  ail  kinds,  especially  in  those*  forms  which  affect  fe- 
males, as  in  hysteria  or  during  pregnancy  or  childbirth.  It  is  said  to 
prevent  puerperal  convulsions  if  used  for  the  last  month  or  two  of  preg- 
nancy. Externally  it  may  be  used  as  an  ingredient  of  poultices  for 
indolent  and  malignant  ulcers. 

Used  only  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

VIBXJRNI  OPULI  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Viburnum  Opulus. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol  and  water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  grams  (about  8^  fluidounces)  alcohol  to  every  one  hun- 
dred grams  (about  3^  fluidounces)  of  water. 

Dosea — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  1^  fluidrachm). 

« 

Vina. 

Winks. 

Wines  are  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  grapes  or 
of  other  fruits. 

The  varieties  of  the  grape  are  eountless,  and  each  variety  yields  » 
wine  differing  more  or  less  from  the  wines  obtained  from  other  grapes. 
The  expressed  juice  of  the  grape,  when  containing  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  sugar,  will  yield  a  good  wine.  When  the  fermentation 
has  proceeded  until  fourteen  per  cent,  alcohol  are  contained  in  the  wine 
the  process  ceases.  Hence  wines  can  never  contain  above  fourteen  per 
cent,  alcohol  except  by  strengthening  the  natural  wine  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol  after  the  fermentation  has  ceased. 

After  the  first  fermentation  is  over  the  new  wine  is  put  into  casks 
and  allowed  to  rest  a  greater  or  less  period.  An  after-fermentation 
then  sets  in,  during  which  tartar  deposits,  the  wi^e  becomes  clear,  and 
ethers  are  formed,  which  give  the  wine  its  proper  flavor  (*'  bouquet "). 
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Wines  contain  water,  alcohol,  sugar,  tannin,  fruit  acids,  and  ethers. 
These  should  be  in  proper  relative  proportions  in  order  to  make  the 
wine  good. 

Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  certain  other  wines  are  strongly  alcoholic, 
containing  from  sixteen  to  twenty  or  more  per  cent,  of  alcohol  (sherry, 
port,  madeira,  etc.). 

''Dry  wines"  are  those  in  which  nearly  all  the  sugar  has  undergone 
vinous  fermentation,  so  that  they  contain  much  alcohol,  little  sugar, 
and  not  much  fruit  acid. 

''  Sweet  wines  "  are  wines  in  which  the  fermentation  has  been  ar- 
rested before  all  the  g'.ucose  has  been  converted,  and  which  thus  contain 
an  excess  of  sugar  and  enough  alcohol  to  prevent  further  fermentation. 

Dry  sherry  is  a  wine  with  but  little  sugar,  and  differs  from  sweet 
sherry  only  in  that  particular.  Dry  Catawba  is  a  weak  and  acid  wine, 
which  readily  undergoes  acetous  fermentation,  but  sweet  Catawba  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  and  is  not  acid. 

Astringent  light  wines,  or  claret  wines,  contain  from  ten  to  fourteen 
per  cent,  alcohol  and  much  tannin  (St.  Julien,  Medoc,  etc.). 

Sour  wines,  or  Rhine  wines,  contain  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  al- 
cohol and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  acids  (Hochheimer,  Liebfrau- 
enmilch,  Sauterne,  etc.). 

The  oldest  and  best-known  wines  are,  of  course,  European  wines. 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  Hungarian  wines,  all  differ 
essentially  in  flavor  and  other  properties.  In  America  wine-culture  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  but  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  American 
wines  will  in  the  near  future  be  made  of  excellent  quality.  The  greatest 
drawback  to  success  in  the  past  seems  to  have  been  that  American 
wine-makers  have  attempted  only  to  imitate  celebrated  foreign  wines, 
and  we  have  heard  more  of  California  "Sherry,*'  Brocton  "Port,"  etc., 
than  of  new  and  distinct  American  wines.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  attempt  to  make  sherry,  or  port,  or  tokay,  or  any  other  dis- 
tinct kind  of  wine  in  any  other  country  than  its  original  home.  At 
least,  no  such  attempt  has  ever  been  successful,  although  the  efforts  to 
naturalize  the  wines  of  one  country  in  another  have  been  numeroua 

The  only  proper  way  would  seem  to  be  to  cultivate  the  fruit  to  the 
greatest  possible  perfection,  of  whatever  variety  it  may  be,  and  to 
make  as  good  a  wine  as  possible  from  the  fruit  without  reference  to 
whether  the  product  is  or  is  not  like  any  other  wine. 

The  sherry  and  port  wines  were  the  only  wines  official  in  the  Pfaar- 
macopceia  of  1870,  and  these  generally  contain  about  twenty  per  cent, 
alcohol.  As  real  sherry  wine  and  real  port  wine  are  probably  not  im- 
ported  into  the  United  States  at  all,  it  is  only  the  imitations  of  sheny 
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and  port  which  have  been  used.  These  imitations  may,  however,  be 
very  excellent  wines,  and  in  speaking  of  **good  sherry,"  or  ".fine 
sherry,"  a  good  wine  resembling  sherry  is  meant,  and  not  the  genuine. 

The  new  Pharmacopoeia,  recognizing  these  facts,  prescribes  simply 
good  wine  from  grape  juice,  having  the  properties  laid  down  in  the  of- 
ficial description,  without  reference  to  any  particular  brand.  This  ad- 
mits of  the  use  of  good  American  wines,  of  which  many  will  be  found 
to  come  up  to  the  pharmacopoeial  standard.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  alcoholic  strength,  as  fixed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  too  low. 
Instead  of  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  it  should  have  been  placed  at 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent.,  which  would  be  more  nearly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  actual  strength  of  our  best  domestic  wines. 

The  official  directionfi  for  ascertaining  the  alcoholic  strength  of 
wines  (see  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pages  374, 375,  under  title  Vinum  Album, 
and  page  379  under  title  Vinum  Rubrum)  are  incorrect.  The  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  first  weight  by  the  second  does  not  give  the 
percentage  of  alcohol,  but  only  gives  approximately  correctly  the  weight 
of  the  alcohol  and  water  in  the  wine.*  Thus,  if  the  ^*  definite  volume" 
operated  upon  be  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters,  then  the  quotient  ob- 
tained will  express  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  the  alcohol  con- 
tained in  the  wine,  with  enough  water  to  make  one  hundred  cubic  cen- 
timeters, and  by  reference  to  the  alcoholometrical  table  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  will  be  found  opposite  that  specific  gravity. 

Mulder's  process,  which  is  practically  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  as  follows  :  Measure  off  one  hundred  cubic  centime- 
ters of  the  wine  at  a  temperature  of  15.6^  C  (60°  F.),  and  weigh  it  at 
that  temperature  ;  evaporate  it  until  about  one-third  by  volume  re- 
mains, being  careful  not  to  let  it  boil,  in  order  to  avoid  loss.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  evaporation  is  to  expel  all  the  alcohol.  Then  add  enough 
distilled  water  to  make  the  whole  again  measure  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  at  the  same  temperature  as  before.  The  alcohol  contained 
in  the  wine  has  now  been  replaced  by  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
Now  again  weigh  the  liquid.  Deduct  the  weight  of  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  of  water  (0.999  gram)  from  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
last  obtained.  The  remainder  represents  the  weight  of  solid  matter  in 
the  wine.  This  weight  of  the  soHd  matter  deducted  from  the  first 
weight  (of  the  original  wine),  expressed  in  grams,  will  give  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  liquid  composed  of  all  the  alcohol  and  water,  minus  the 
solid  matter,  in  the  wine,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wine  after  the 
removal  from  it  of  the  solid  substances,  and  having  obtained  this  spe- 
cific gravity  the  percentage  of  alcohol  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  alco- 
holometrical table. 
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Vinnm  Albniii ;  U.  S. 

White  Wink. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  374. 

By  white  wine  is  meant  any  dry  white  wine  made  from  pure  grape 
juioe  and  having  the  general  properties  described  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
It  must  neither  be  too  acid  nor  too  sweet,  should  be  clear  and  free  from 
yeastiness,  and  must  contain  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twelve 
per  cent,  alcohol.  Catawbas,  Rhine  wines,  and  sherries  are  excluded 
by  this  description,  being  either  too  sweet,  too  acid,  or  too  alcoholic 
Dry  Catawba  does  not  keep  well  enough.  Dry  Scuppemong  is  within 
the  requirements  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

As  the  only  pharmacopceial  use  of  white  wine  is  for  making  the 
stronger  white  wine,  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  utility  of  the  limitation 
as  to  alcoholic  strength.  Surely  white  wine  of  better  quality  as  a 
wine,  containing  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  alcohol,  will  be  preferred 
for  therapeutic  use,  per  96, 

Medicinal  Uses. — White  wine  is  often  given  for  its  effects  as  an 
alcoholic  stimulant.  It  is  somewhat  more  prompt  and  active  than  a 
if)ixture  of  water  and  alcohol  of  the  same  percentage  strength  of  alco- 
hol, on  account  of  the  ethers  and  volatile  oils  which  it  contains,  but  it 
is  generally  preferred  merely  on  account  of  its  being  a  more  pleasant 
drink. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  any  dose,  as  the  amount  to  be 
taken  depends  on  previous  habits  and  present  condition  of  the  patient, 
as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  wine  that  is  used. 

VINUM  ALBUM  FORTIUS ;  U.  S. 
Stbongeb  White  Wike. 

Mix  seven  hundred  grams  (about  24  fluidounces)  white  wine  and  one 
hundred  grams  (about  4  fluidounces)  alcohol. 

The  white  wine  used  must  be  one  containing  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  twelve  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  must  answer  the  description 
given  in  the  paragraph  under  the  title  Vinum  Album.  The  resulting 
mixture  will  then  have  a  strength  of  not  lea«  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent,  alcohol. 

A  better  way  is  to  use  good  sherry  containing  about  twenty  per 
cent,  alcohol,  or  to  strengthen  a  weaker  sherry  until  it  contains  about 
twenty-two  per  cent,  alcohol. 

The  object  of  having  a  wine  of  this  alcoholic  strength  is  to  render 
it  a  more  fit  pharmaceutical  menstruum.     To  be  a  good  menstruum  it 
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roust  be  of  approximately  uniform  alooholio  strength,  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  strong  to  be  a  good  solvent.  But  medicated  wines  are 
at  best  but  inferior  tinctures.  A  preparation  made  "with  alcohol  and 
water  in  fixed  proportions  must  be  more  uniform  than  the  correspond- 
ing wine,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  wine  which  makes  it  preferable  to 
the  tincture.  Wine  is  used  because  it  is  a  pleasant  alcoholic  stimulant, 
and  to  make  the  official  medicated  wines  from  it  is  to  make  poor  tinc- 
tures and  at  the  same  time  to  spoil  good  wine.  In  the  extremely  few 
instances  where  the  tartaric  acid  in  the  wine  is  of  any  practical  value  as 
a  chemical  solvent,  it  would  seem  to  be  better  to  add  the  requisite 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid  to  the  menstruum  than  to  rely  upon  the  un- 
certain quantity  of  acid  contained  in  the  wine. 

Vinnm  Rubmin* 

Red  Wink. 

Burgundy,  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  and  Clinton  are  red  wines 
coming  within  the  requirements  of  the  PharmacopoBia.  Clarets  are  too 
weak  in  alcohoL 

VINI  STRUPUS. 
Sybup  op  Wine. 

Dissolve  six  hundred  grams  (21  ounces)  sugar  in  four  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  (13^  fluidounces)  Concord  wine,  by  the  cold  process. 

This  yields  a  very  pleasant  tasting  syrup,  which  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  fruit  syrups. 

A  syrup  made  in  the  same  manner  from  Virginia  Seedling  wine  fur- 
nishes a  syrup  which  is  a  useful  addition  to  diarrhoea  mixtures,  etc. 

Viola  TMoolop ;  U.  S. 

Viola  Tbicolob. 

Wild  Panm/. 

Origin. —  Vtota  tricoloTy  Linn6  ( VtolacecB). 

Habitat* — Northern  temperate  zone. 

Part  used. — ^The  whole  flowering  plant. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  379. 

Constituents* — Supposed  to  contain  a  little  violin^  the  emetico- 
cathartic  principle  found  in  Viola  odoratcu 

Medicinal  Uses. — Has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  eocema 
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and  other  skin  diseases.     Not  often  used  nor  of  much  value.     It  is 
given  internally  or  applied  externally  as  an  ingredient  of  poultices. 

Dose. — One  to  five  grams  (15  to  75  grains)  ;  best  given  in  the 
form  of  infusion. 

VIOL^  STRUPDS. 

Sybttp  of  Viola  Tricolor. 

Infuse  five  hundred  grams  (17  ounces)  fresh  violet  flowers  in  one 
liter  (34  fluidounces)  hot  water  for  two  hours  ;  express  the  infusion, 
let  it  stand  an  hour  or  two  to  settle  ;  filter,  and  dissolve  two  thousand 
grams  (70  ounces)  of  sugar  in  the  filtrate. 

The  preparation  is  a  pale,  violet-colored,  agreeably  fragrant  syrup. 

Vitellus ;  tr.  S. 

Yolk  of  Egg. 

M'dotter,  G.;  Jaune  cToeu/y  F.;  Agg-gula^  Sw.;   Yelk  of  Egg, 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  379.  See  also  article 
"  Ovum." 

VITELLI  GLYCERITUM ;  U.  S. 

Glycerite  of  Yolk  of  Egg. 

Glyconin. 

Triturate  forty-five  grams  (1  ounce  260  grains)  fresh  yolk  of  eg^  in 
a  mortar  with  fifty-five  grams  (1  ounce  400  grains)  glycerin  gradually 
added,  until  intimately  mixed. 

The  above  quantity  of  glycerite  of  yolk  of  egg  (100  grams)  will  be 
sufficient  to  emulsify  thoroughly  from  three  hundred  grams  to  four  hun- 
dred grams  (10  to  13  fluidounces)  of  fixed  oil.  This  is  the  only  use  to 
which  this  preparation  is  applied.     It  is  new  to  the  Pharmacopcdia. 

Wintera. 

WiNTERA, 

'  WintercB  Cortex —  Wintet^s  Bark. 

Origin. — Drtmys  Winteriy  Forster  (MagnoUacecB). 

Habitat. — South  America. 

Part  used. — The  inner  bark. 

Description. — Troughs,  or  rarely  quills,  about  two  to  eight  milli* 
meters  {-^  to  ^  inch)  in  thickuesSi  two  to  four  centimeters  (-f*  to  1-}  inch) 
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broady  and  of  irregular  leDgths.  Externally  grayish  or  rust-brown, 
inner  surface  brown,  striated  or  ridged  ;  fracture  short,  coarsely  granu- 
lar, brownish,  with  whitish  and  yellowish  dots  (indicating  stone  c^Us 
and  resin  cells);  odor  aromatic  ;  taste  pungent,  somewhat  astringent. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  soft  pungent  resin,  tannin,  etc. 

Used  like  canella. 

Dose- — ^Two  to  five  grams  (30  to  75  grains),  best  given  as  fluid 
EXTBACT  made  with  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 

Xanthozylum ;  U.  S, 

Xanthoxylum. 
Xanthoxyli  Cortex — Jhrickly  Ash  Bark, 

Origin. — Xanthoxylum  fraxineuniy  Willdenow,  and  Xanthoxylum 
carolinianuiriy  Lambert  {RutacecB), 

Habitat.— The  United  States. 

Part  used. — The  bark. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  379. 

Constituents. — An  acrid  green  oil,  acrid  soft  resin,  a  bitter  alka* 
loid  or  other  principle,  tannin,  etc. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Xanthoxylum  is  employed  as  a  nervous  and  ar- 
terial stimulant,  sialagogue,  diaphoretic,  and  alterative.  It  is  sometimes 
useful  in  flatulent  coliCy  suppression  of  menseSy  chronic  hepatic  trotibles, 
chronic  rhetimatism,  syphilisy  etc. 

Externally  it  is  an  acrid  stimulant  and  isP  applied  as  a  counter-irritant 
or  revulsive. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains). 

XANTHOXYLI  [CORTICIS]  EXTRACTUM  FLUIDUM; 

U.S. 

Fluid  Extbact  op  Xanthoxylum  [Babk]. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17.  U.  S. 
fiuidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17f-  avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  menstruum  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams  (about  5 
fluidounces)  of  the  menstruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces)  of 
the^r^^  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 
G5 
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Evaporate  the  second  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey  and  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to  make 
the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluidounces). 

Dose* — 0.5  to  2  cubic  centimeters  (8  to  30  minims). 

XaAthoxyli  Fruotus. 

Xanthoxylum  Fbuit. 
Prickly  Ash  JBerriea. 

Origin. — See  Xanthoxylum. 

Description. — Pods  oval,  thick,  and  fleshy,  greenish  or  red,  two- 
valved,  usually  open,  one-  or  two-seeded  ;  seeds  oval,  black,  shining. 
Odor  aromatic  ;  taste  pungent,  aromatic. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Medicinal  Use. — Action  similar  to  that  of  the  bark.  The  berries 
are  supposed  to  exert  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  mucous  membranes  in 
affections  of  the  bowels,  as  in  diarrhoeay  cholera  morbus^  flatidencey  etc. 

Dose. — 0.5  to  2  g^ams  (8  to  30  grains),  best  given  in  the  form  of 
FLUID  EXTBACT  made  with  alcohol  as  a  menstruum. 

Zedoaria. 

Zedoabt. 
Zedoarias  Rhizoma. 

Origin. —  Curcuma  Zedoaria^  Roscoe  {Zingiberaceal). 

Habitat. — India. 

Part  used. — The  rhizome. 

Description. — Transverse  slices,  or  disks,  one  to  four  centimeters 
(f  ^o  1-|  inch)  in  diameter,  externally  orange-brown,  interiorly  reddish- 
brown,  with  numerous  brownish-yellow  resin  cells  ;  fractiire  mealy  ;  odor 
and  taste  pungent,  aromatic,  reminding  of  ginger. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Similar  to  those  of  ginger. 

DosOa — One  to  two  grams  (15  to  30  grains). 

Zinoum. 

Zinc. 

Description. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  384. 

The  zinc  salts  are  white.  Chloride,  iodide,  sulphate,  acetate,  valeri- 
anate, and  sulpho-oarbolate  are  soluble  in  water.  Carbonate  is  insolu- 
ble ;  also  phosphide  and  cyanide. 
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Zinoi  Aoetas ;  U.  S. 

Acetate  of  Zinc. 
Zincicus  Acetas — Zinc  Acetate* 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmaoopoeia,  page  380. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Has  been  given  internally  in  ^nlepst/  and  other 
nervous  diseases,  but  is  rarely  employed  for  that  purpose  at  present. 

In  large  doses  it  is  emetic 

It  is  used  chiefly  as  an  astringent  in  solution,  gonorrhceOy  gleety  etc. 

Dose. — As  a  nervine,  0.03  to  0.1  gram  (^  to  2  grains)  ;  as  an 
emetic,  0.5  to  2  grams  (8  to  30  grains). 

Zinoi  Bromidmn ;  U.  &• 

Bbohidb  of  Zinc. 

Zincicum  JSromidum — Zinc  Bromide. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  380. 
Medicinal  Uses. — Supposed  by  some  to  combine  the  nervine  ef- 
fects of  zinc  with  those  of  bromine.     Rarely  used. 
Dose. — 0.06  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains). 

Zinoi  Carbonas  Praooipitatns ;  IT.  S. 

Pbecipitatbd  Cabbonatb  of  Zinc. 
Zincicu8  Carbana^ — Zinc  Carbonate. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  381. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Its  employment  internally  as  a  nervine  is  obso- 
lete. It  is  now  used  externally  in  powder  or  ointment  as  an  applica- 
tion to  excoricUionSy  eczema^  etc. 

Dose. — 0.06  to  0.2  gram  (1  to  3  grains). 

ZINCI  CARBON ATIS  CERATUM ;  Phab.  1870. 
Cbbatb  of  Cabbonatb  of  Zinc. 

This  preparation  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  cerate  but  an  ointment, 
and  will  be  found  under  the  title  Zinci  Carbonatis  Unguentum. 

ZINCI  CARBONATIS  UNGUENTUM. 

OiNTMBNT  OF  GaBBONATB  OF  ZiNC. 

Cerate  of  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  Phar.  1870. 

Mix  thirty  grams  (1  ounce)  precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  ounces)  simple  ointment. 
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Zlnci  CUoriduin ;  U.  S. 

Chlobide  of  Zinc. 
Zincicum  CMoridum — Zinc  Chloride. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  381. 

Uses. — Not  employed  internally.  Externally  it  is  a  powerful  es- 
charotic  used  to  destroy  syphilitic  and  canceroiLS  growths.  Its  applica- 
tion is  very  painful,  and  the  use  of  a  knife  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
The  solution  is  antiseptic. 

ZINCI  CHLOEIDI  LIQUOR ;  U.  S. 
Solution  of  Chlobide  of  Zinc. 

^  Zincici  Chloridi  Solutio — Solution  of  Zinc  Chloride. 

Put  two  hundred  and  forty  grams  (8  ounces  200  grains)  granulated 
zinc  into  a  jar  and  add  gradually  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve 
it,  which  will  require  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand 
grams  (26  to  35  ounces).  The  solution  is  strained,  twelve  grams  (185 
grains)  nitric  acid  is  added,  the  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  dry  mass  fused,  allowed  to  cool  again,  and  then  dissolved  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (5  fluidounces)  distilled  water.  Now  add 
twelve  grams  (185  grains)  precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  shake  the 
mixture  occasionally  during  twenty-four  hours.  Then  filter  the  liquid 
either  through  white  filtering  paper  free  from  iron  (to  prevent  its  be- 
coming colored)  or  through  loose  clean  cotton,  and  pass  enough  dis- 
tilled water  through  the  same  filter  or  cotton  to  make  the  whole  product 
weigh  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains). 

The  object  of  shaking  the  solution  with  precipitated  carbonate  of 
zinc  is  to  remove  iron  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide. 

Description. — Clear,  colorless,  odorless,  astringent,  sweetish,  me- 
tallic, acrid  ;  reaction  acid.  Specific  gravity  1.555,  corresponding  to  52*^ 
Baum6.     It  contains  fifty  per  cent,  zinc  chloride. 

Uses- — Sometimes  employed  as  a  disinfectant  in  closets,  sinks, 
drains,  sewers,  etc. 

Zlnoi  lodldum ;  U.  S. 

Iodide   of  ZiNa 
Zincicujn  Jodidum — Zinc  Iodide. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  382. 
Medicinal    Uses. — Has  been  used  internally  as  a  nervine  tonic. 
Sometimes  employed  externally  in  ointment  in  chronic  skin  diseases. 
Dose. — 0.06  to  0.2  gram  (1  to  3  grains). 
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Zinoi  Iiactas. 

Lactate  op  Zinc. 

Zincicus  Lactaa — Zinc  Lactate, 

Description- — A  white  salt,  crystallizing  in  plates,  soluble  in  sixty 
parts  cold  and  in  six  parts  of  boiling  water  ;  inodorous,  of  a  very  sweet 
taste,  with  a  metallic  after-taste. 

Uses. — Nervine  tonic  in  epil^)3t/  and  chorea. 

Dose.— 0.002  to  0.06  gram  (i  to  1  grain). 

Zinoi  Oleatmii. 

Oleate  op  Zinc. 

Dissolve  five  grams  (77  grains)  oxide  of  zinc  in  ninety-five  grams 
(3  ounces  150  grains)  oleic  acid  by  trituration. 
It  is  a  soft,  homogeneous  ointment. 

Uses. — For  local  application  in  some  skin  diseases. 

Zinoi  Ozidum ;  U.  S. 

Oxide  op  Zinc. 

Zincicum  Oxidum — Zinc  Oxide. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  382.  Must 
be  a  soft,  impalpable  powder. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Occasionally  used  internally  as  a  nervine  tonic 
in  chronic  nervous  disorders.  Has  also  found  favor  with  some  as  a 
remedy  in  gastralgia^  nightsweatSy  and  diarrhoea.  Also  used  externally 
in  powder  or  ointment  in  excoriationSy  eczemay  etc. 

Dose. — 0.06  to  0.3  gram  (1  to  5  grains). 

ZmCI  OXIDI  UNGUENTUM;  U.  S. 
OnmiENT  OP  Oxide  op  Zinc. 

Mix  one  hundred  grams  (3  ounces  230  grains)  oxide  of  zinc  and  four 
hundred  grams  (14  ounces)  benzoinated  lard. 

In  hot  weather  this  ointment  will  melt  and  run.  Should  always  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  Benzoinated  cerate  mixed  with  one-half  its 
weight  of  benzoinated  lard  should  be  used  instead  of  benzoinated  lard 
alone. 
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Zinoi  Pliosplilduin ;  U.  S. 

Phosphide  of  Zinc. 

Zincicum  Phosphidum — Zinc  Phosphide. 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopceiay  page  382. 
Uses. — Given  for  the  same  purposes  as  phosphorus  in 
Doses  of  0.005  to  0.02  gram  (^^  to  ^  grain). 

Zinoi  Sulphas ;  U.  S. 

Sulphate  op  Zinc. 
Zincicus  SvdphoA — Zinc  Sulphate, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia^  page  383. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Rarely  employed  as  a  nervine  tonic.  In  large 
doses  it  is  one  of  the  promptest  emetics,  and  its  use  as  such  is  especially 
indicated  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

In  solution  it  is  often  used  as  an  astringent  eye-wash  or  injectiatu 

Dose. — As  a  nervine,  0.03  to  0.06  gram  (^  to  1  grain)  ;  as  an  emetic, 
about  two  grams  (30  grains),  in  solution. 

Zinoi  Sulphooarl^olas. 

Sulphocabbolatb  of  Zinc. 

White  crystals  of  a  faint  carbolic  acid  odor. 

Used  externally  in  ointment  as  a  disinfectant  and  antiseptic  dress- 
ing for  wounds  Aud  foul  vlcers, 

ZINOI  SULPHOCARBOLATIS  TJNQUENTUM. 

Ointment  op  Sulphocarbolate  of  Zinc. 

Mix  fifteen  grams  (^  ounce)  zinc  sulphocarbolate  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  grams  (4^  ounces)  petroleum  ointment,  triturating  until 
perfectly  uniform. 

Zinoi  Valerianas ;  U.  S. 

Valerianate  of  Zinc. 
Zincicus  Valerianas — Zinc  Valerianate, 

Description  and  Tests. — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  page  383. 

Used  in  some  forms  of  nervous  diseases,  hysteriay  neurcdgia^  cAo- 
rea^  etc. 

Dose.— 0.03  to  0.3  gram  (|  to  5  grains). 
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Zlngriber ;  V,  S. 

GUTOEB. 

Zingiberis  JBhizoma — Infftoer,  G.;   Gingembre,  F.;   QengUtn,  Sp.;  In- 
gefOra,  Sw. 
Origin! — Zingiber  officinale,  Rosooe  (Zingiberacecf). 
Habitat* — CultivAted  in  tropical  countries. 


FIQ.  MS.— Qoohin  UlDgei,  omtiml  lUe. 

Part  used. — The  rhizome. 

Description! — Seethe  Pbarmacopceia,  page  381.     Coobin  ginger 
beat  anawera  the  pbarmaoopceial  description. 


Fioa.  64S,  HT.— Junale*  uki  African  Gh^ar,  natural  iIm. 

Varieties. — Jamaica  ginger  is  whitish  externally  and  internally, 
and  covered  with  a  white  ooat  of  lime.     Has  long  lobes. 
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Cochifi  ginger  is  buff  or  pale  yellow,  with  short  lobes. 

African  ginger  is  brownish -gray,  with  flattened  short  lobes. 

JEcLSt  India  ginger  has  the  epidermis  removed  on  the  flat  sides. 

Coated  ginger  is  the  rhizome  with  the  epidermis  remaining.  Un- 
coated  ginger  is  peeled  and  therefore  paler.  JBleached  ginger  has  been 
treated  with  chlorinated  lime,  and  is  whiter  than  the  natural  or  un- 
bleac/ied  ginger. 

For  culinary  purposes  the  best  Jamaica  ginger  is  perhaps  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  it  has  the  most  delicate  flavor ;  for  medicinal  purposes  the 
Cochin  ginger  is  the  best,  as  it  is  generally  sound  and  pungent,  but 
less  coarse  than  African  ginger. 

Constituents! — Volatile  oil,  to  which  the  flavor  is  due,  and  resin, 
to  which  the  ginger  owes  its  pungency.     Also  starch,  etc. 

Medicinal    Uses. — Carminative    stimulant,   spice  and    flavoring 

agent. 

Dose* — About  one  gram  (15  grains). 

ZINGIBERIS  EXTR ACTUM  FLITIDUM ;  U.  S. 

Fluid  Extbact  op  Gingee. 

To  make  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  its  equivalent — 17  U.  S. 
fluidounces),  use  five  hundred  grams  (or  its  equivalent — 17|- avoirdupois 
ounces)  of  the  drug,  in  No.  30  powder. 

As  a  me7istnium  use  alcohol. 

Moisten  the  drug  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  grams  (about  5^ 
fluidounces)  of  the  menatruum.  Pack  it  tightly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator. Saturate  with  menstruum.  Macerate  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
percolate. 

Reserve  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  (15^  fluidounces) 
of  the  first  percolate.  Continue  the  percolation  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Evaporate  the  $eco?id  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and 
then  dissolve  it  in  the  first  percolate.  Add  enough  of  the  menstruum  to 
make  the  whole  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  (or  17  fluid- 
ounces). 

Dose« — 0.25  to  2.5  cubic  centimeters  (4  to  40  minims). 

ZINGIBERIS  INFUSUM. 

Infusion  op  Ginger. 

From  ten  grains  (about  -J  avoirdupois  ounce)  of  the  drug  make  five 
hundred  grams  (6qual  to  about  17  U.  S.  fluidounces). 
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Dose. — Twenty-five  to  seventy -five  cubic  centimeters  (6  to  18  flui- 
drachms). 

ZINGIBERIS  OLEORESINA ;  U.  S. 

Oleobbsin  of  Ginger. 

Pack  one  thousand  grams  (35  ounces  120  grains)  ginger,  in  No.  60 
powder,  firmly  into  a  tall,  narrow  cylindrical  percolator  provided  with 
cover  and  receptacle  adapted  to  operations  with  volatile  menstrua  (see 
page  721),  and  percolate  it  slowly  with  stronger  ether  until  one  thousand 
five  hundred  grams  (about  68  fluidounces)  percolate  has  slowly  passed. 
Recover  about  one  thousand  grams  of  the  ether  by  distillation  on  a 
water-bath,  put  the  residue  into  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  and  ex- 
pose it  until  the  remaining  ether  has  evaporated  away  spontaneously. 

Keep  the  product  in  small,  well-corked,  wide-mouthed  bottles. 

D08e« — One  or  two  drops,  largely  diluted  with  water  or  syrup. 

ZINGIBERIS  SYRUPUS ;  U.  S. 

Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Triturate  twenty  grams  (300  grains)  fluid  extract  of  ginger  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  grams  (8  ounces  360  grains)  sugar  ;  heat  the  mixture 
at  60°  C.  (140°  F.)  until  all  the  alcohol  has  evaporated.  Then  mix  the 
residue  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  grams  (12  fluidounces)  water,  filter 
the  solution,  and  add  through  the  filter  enough  water  to  make  the 
whole  weigh  six  hundred  grams  (about  21  ounces).  Then  add  four 
hundred  grams  (14  ounces)  more  of  sugar,  and  dissolve  it  without  the 
aid  of  heat. 

Used  as  a  carminative  or  for  flavoring. 

D086> — Five  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  (1  to  2^  fluidraohms). 

ZINGIBERIS  TINCTURA ;  U.  S. 

Tincture  of  Ginger. 

£!ssence  of  Ginger, 

Percolate  sixty  grams  (2  ounces  50  grains)  ginger,  in  No.  40  powder, 
with  alcohol  until  three  hundred  grams  (10  ounces  250  grains,  measur- 
ing about  12  fluidounces)  of  percolate  has  been  obtained. 

This  tincture  is  one-third  weaker  than  the  preparation  of  the  old 
pharmacopoeia  (1870). 

Do86« — Two  to  five  cubic  centimeters  (30  to  75  minims). 
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ZXNGIBERIS  TBOCmSCI ;  U.  S. 

GiNGEB  TbOCHES. 

Mix  thirteen  grams  (SOO  grains)  tincture  of  ginger  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  grams  (2^000  grains)  sugar  ;  dry  the  mixture  well,  and 
reduce  it  to  powder  ;  then  add  3.25  grams  (50  grains)  powdered  traga- 
canth,  and  finally  enough  syrup  of  ginger  to  make  a  proper  mass. 
Divide  it  into  one  hundred  troches. 

Dose* — One  erery  few  hours  as  a  carminative. 
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THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  PHARMACOGNOSY. 


Thb  importttnoe  of  the  mioroscope  in  the  study  of  pharmacognosy 
is  well  understood.  While  we  may  be  able  without  this  instrument  to 
distinguish  one  crude  d(ug 
from  another  while  in  the 
whole  state,  it  is  usually  diffi- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  or  to  determine 
the  degree  of  purity  when  in 
the  form  of  powder.  Drugs 
may  often  resemble  each  other 
62  tern  ally,  when  the  examina- 
tion of  their  internal  structure 
reveals  marked  differences. 

A  short  account  of  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  ma^ 
nipulations  enabling  the  read- 
or  to  use  the  microscope  for 
the  examinatioQ  of  drugs  may 
therefore  add  to  the  usefulness 
of  this  book.  The  most  prac- 
tical methods  of  making  per- 
manent preparations  will  also 
be  described,  so  that  a  cabinet 
of  mounted  slides  may  be  made 
for  future  reference. 

A  few  words  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  microscope 
may  prove  of  interest. 

Id  Fig.  548  is  represented  Fio-  M8.— Compoimd  MloroMtqw. 

a  compound  mioroscope,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  nmple 
microscope,  or  single  magnifying  lens,  because  it  possesses  a  combina- 
tion of  lenses.  The  compound  microscope  consists  of  the  mechanical 
and  optical  parts,  the  first  being  the  ttand,  the  other  the  leneee. 
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The  stand  should  be' made  to  incline,  as  in  the  illustration.  Its  dif- 
ferent parts  are  shown  and  their  designations  given  in  Fig.  549. 

By  referring  to  this  illustration,  the  stand  is  seen  to  have  a  bcLse  or 
/doty  which  should  be  preferably  of  the  form  known  as  the  tripod  basCy 
and  sufficiently  heavy  to  insure  a  firm  position  of  the  instrument  at 
whatever  angle  it  may  be  placed.     Upon  the  base,  and  often  in  one 
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Fig.  549.— Parts  of  HioiOBOope. 

piece  with  it,  are  the  pillars^  supporting  the  axiSy  which  carries  the  arm 
of  the  microscope. 

Firmly  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  arm  is  a  stage^  on  which  to 
lay  the  specimens  we  wish  to  examine.  The  simplest  form  of  stage  is 
a  brass  plate  perforated  in  the  centre  to  permit  the  light  to  pass  from 
below,  and  provided  on  the  upper  surface  with  clamps  to  hold  the  ob- 
ject in  place.  These  should  be  removable,  and  the  stage  should  be 
provided  further  with  a  diaphragm  beneath  it,  which  will  allow  us  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  transmitted  light  or  shut  it  out  entirely. 

A  mirror-bar  is  attached  to  the  arm,  carrying  the  mirror,  which 
latter  should  be  plane  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.     If  the 
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mirror-bar  can  be  made  to  swing  on  its  axis,  so  as  to  bring  the  mirror 
above  the  stage  for  the  illumination  of  opaque  objeots,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a  great  convenience. 

Attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  is  the  bodt/  or  tube,  which 
can  be  moved  up  or  down  by  sliding  in  a  tube,  or  preferably,  by  means 
of  a  coarse  a(ffustment  or  rack-and-pinion  movement.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  focus.  With  higher  powers  the  Jine  adjust- 
vient  is  convenient,  because  it  allows 
of  very  delicate  movement  of  the  tube. 

The  body  has  sliding  within  it  (tel- 
escoping) another  tube,  which  may  be 
drawn  out  so  as  to  lengthen  the  body 
and  thereby  increase  the  magnifying 
power.  This  is  the  drato-tube.  Both 
tubes  are  blackened  on  the  inner  sur- 
face. 

These  parts  together  are  the  stand, 
or  the  mechanical  part  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

The  optical  parts  are  the  objective 
and  eye-piece,  or  ocidar,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  magnifying  lens,  and  is 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  body, 
while  the  other  is  a  small  tube  sliding 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  draw-tube 
and  carrying  a  combination  of  lenses 
for  enlarging  or  amplifying  the  image 
made  by  the  objective. 

The  relation  of  the  optical  parts  to 
each  other  are  shown  in  Fig.  550. 

The  objective  should  be  corrected 
for  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration, 
which  is  done  by  combining  a  double- 
convex  lens  of  crown-glass  and  a  piano-  ^w-  550.-Coiuitniotioii  of  Opticil  purt 

D  r  of  Compoand  Microioope. 

concave   lens  of   flint-glass   (doublet). 

In  the  better  class  of  objectives  the  correction  is  obtained  by  a  combi- 
nation of  three  lenses  {triplet),  and  often  one  objective  contains  several 
triplets  and  doublets  combined,  so  as  to  act  as  one  lens. 

Objectives  are  designated  by  their  focal  distance,  thus  :  '^  1  inch," 
'^  \  inch,"  etc.  This  is  the  distance  at  which  a  single  lens  with  the 
same  magnifying  power  would  have  to  be  placed  ftrom  the  object  to 
form  the  distinct  imago,  but  the  actual  distance  of  the  front  lens  of  the 


.body. 


objective. 
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combination  from  the  object  is  much  less  when  in  focus.     The  magni- 
fying power  increases  as  the  focal  distance  decreases. 

The  eye-piece  has  two  lenses,  the  lower  and  larger  being  called  the 
fi€ld4enSf  the  upper,  which  is  next  to  the  eye,  being  the  eye-lens. 

By  looking  into  a  microscope  provided  with  the  above  parts  we  per- 
ceive an  illuminated  surface  when  the  light  is  reflected  upward  through 
the  objective.  This  illuminated  disk  is  called  the  JielcL  But  while  the 
central  portion  will  be  bright,  the  edges  are  dim  and  gradually  fade 
into  darkness  toward  the  circumference.  If  we  place  a  large,  flat, 
transparent  object  on  the  stage,  reflect  the  light  upward  through  it, 
and  bring  the  lenses  into  focus,  we  see  the  enlarged  image  clear  and 
sharp  in  the  central  part  of  the  field,  but  diffuse  and  indistinct  toward 
the  circumference,  or  if  we  vary  the  focus  to  bring  the  edges  out  sharp 
and  clear,  the  central  part  becomes  confused  and  blurred. 

To  remedy  this  condition  a  diaphragm  is  placed  between  the  field- 
lens  and  eye-lens,  and  in  the  focus  of  the  latter.  If  we  now  focus  on 
the  central  part  of  the  object,  the  diaphragm  shuts  out  from  view  the 
blurred  image  of  the  circumference,  and  the  field  is  bounded  by  abrupt 
and  perfect  darkness,  the  field  appearing  brighter  by  contrast.  The 
larger  the  field  thus  produced,  without  blurring  of  the  image  at  the 
edges,  and  without  any  colored  rings  around  the  edges,  the  better  the 
optical  parts,  other  things,  such  as  definition  and  penetration,  being 
equal. 

By  definition  is  understood  the  clearness  with  which  minute  details 
are  brought  into  view,  and  penetration  is  the  power  of  an  objective  to 
bring  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  of  the  object  into  view  at  the  same 
time.  If  we  examine  a  round  body,  as  a  pollen-grain,  with  a  high  power 
having  little  penetration  or  depth  of  focus,  we  may  only  be  able  to  see 
a  small  part  of  the  surface  at  a  time  without  giving  us  an  idea  of  its 
round  form  ;  another  lens  of  the  same  magnifying  power  may  possess 
great  depth  of  focus  or  penetration  and  show  the  object  as  a  round 
grain.  Either  kind  of  lens  possesses  advantages  over  the  other,  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work,  but  for  the  use  of  the  pharmacognocist  the  lens  with 
a  fair  depth  of  focus  is  preferable  to  one  with  but  little  depth  of  focus. 

The  action  of  the  different  lenses  is  diagramatically  explained  in 
Figs.  651  and  552.  The  objective,  ^,  gathers  the  rays  of  light  proceed- 
ing from  the  object  a,  and*  brings  them  to  a  focus,  producing  the  en- 
larged and  inverted  image  o. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  compound  microscope  there  are  but  two 
lenses,  the  objective  and  eye-lens  (Fig.  551).  The  image  c,  which  was 
formed  by  the  objective,  is  viewed  direct,  without  inversion,  by  the 
eye-lens.     By  following  the  course  of  the  different  rays  of  light,  as  in- 
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dioated  by  the  dotted  lines,  it  will  be  leen  that  the  light  is  diaperaed 
again  after  the  image  was  formed,  and  but  a  Bmali  portion,  and  that 
only  from  the  central  part  of  the  image,  enters  the  eye-lens  at  all,  while 
the  remainder  is  lost.  We  therefore  see  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
central  part  of  the  object,  and 
that  only  dimly  illuminated.  J 

By  interposing  an  additional 
lens   (Fig.    653)    the   scattering  \       ">        '  i        *'        ' 

rays  of  light  are  converged  to-    \       i        1  '       /       ' 

ward  and  through  the  eye-lens,      \      '       t  <       >       ' 

and  we  are  enabled  to  see  more        \     ',      [  i      i      / 

of  the  object,  or  what  ia  the         '     >     ■  i     i     ' 

same  thing,  the  field  is  enlarged  \    '     l'  <    !    ' 

and    more    brilliantly    lighted.  \  ' ,'{  \!   > 

As  this  lens  so  materially  im>  ^^f',  '  <,  / 

pro^^s  the  field  it  is  called  the  /^^  \  i  ;  ,'<^ 

field*ens.  /     \\ ,  ''  /    *j 

As  we  see  any  object  in  the        fc___^'J  i___i  -f 

direction   in  which  the  rays  of  \  ' 

light  from  it  enter  our  eye,  we  >* 

will  see  the  image  apparently  as 
in  f  (Fig.  552) ;  but  as  the  image 
will  appear  to  be  larger  or  smaller 
in  proportion  as  we  imagine  it 
to  be  nearer  or  further  away, 
this  image  which  we  see  is  by 
common  consent  supposed  to  be 
ten  inches  from  the  eye,  and 
larger  microscopes  are  so  made 
that  this  will  bring  the  Image 
into  the  same  plane  with  the 
object ;  in  other  words,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  object  to  the  eye- 
lens    is    about   ten    inches.      In 

smaller   instruments   the    draw-    ftcBBL— Acaonof  LMl»BiInOompo^IndMior*- 
,       ,  ,     ,  MOpa,  (itnplart  Cano. 
tube  may  be  drawn  out  and  the 

standard  length  of  tube  obtained  in  that  manner.  This,  however,  is 
only  necessary  when  we  desire  to  make  measurements.  By  drawing 
out  the  tube  we  may  increase  the  rate  of  enlargement. 

By  using  oculars  of  different  magnifying  powers  we  can  obtain  va- 
rious degrees  of  enlargement  (or  pouwrs)  with  the  same  objective,  but 
it  generally  is  better  to  obtain  higher  powers  with  higher  objeotives. 
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The  power  of  kd  iDBtrument,  or  rather  of  the  combmatioa  of  lenses  at 
any  time  attached  to  the  microscope,  is  expressed  in  diameters  and  not 
in  areas.  Thus,  if  an  object  which  in  reality  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
square,  appears  to  be  fire  inches  square  when  viewed  wUb  a  microscope, 
it  is  enlarged  fifty  diameters,  commonly  expressed  "  fifty  times,"  but  as 


i 
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it  is  equally  enlarged  in  all  directions  its  area  will  appear  to  be  50  x  50, 
or  !i,500  times  as  large  as  it  really  is.  Dealers  often  state  the  surface 
enlargement  when  advertising  cheap  popular  instruments,  because  a 
microscope  magnifying  "  3,500  times  "  will  sell  more  readily  for  a  few 
dollars  than  another  which  magnifies  "only  fifty  diameters." 

In  reality  the  rata  of  enlargement  is  still  greater  than  expressed 
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above.  A  small  object,  as  a  pollen-graJD,  viewed  witb  »  magHifying 
power  of  fifty  diameters  appears  enlarged  equally  in  all  of  its  dimen- 
sions, and  therefore  seems  to  be  KO  x  50  x  t>0,  or  125,000  times  as  large 
S3  it  really  is. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  an  excess  of  light  is  not  always  the  best 
way  of  showing  delicate  structures,  but  that  a  dim  light  will  often 
bring  out  details,  totally  invisible  in  a  full  flood  of  central  light.  The 
diaphragm  under  the  stage  enables  us  to  moderate  the  light  as  neces- 
sary, and  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  an  instrument  with  a 
swinging  mirror-bar,  we  can  sometimes  show  delicate  lines,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  starches,  by  removing  the  diaphragm  entirely  and  allow- 
ing the  light  to  reflect  upward  in  a  very  oblique  direction. 

It  is  usually  thought  that  an  expensive  array  of  apparatus  is  neces- 
sary for  the  study  of  the  microscopical  structure  of  drugs,  bat  such  is 
not  really  the  case.  The  microscope  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
outfit ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  a  good  instrument  will  serve  a 
lifetime  the  first  outlay  will  not  appear  so  large.  The  pharmacist  does 
not  need  as  fine  or  latge  an  instrument  as  the  physician,  because  the 
structures  to  be  examined  are  not  as  delicate  or  minute. 

If  a  cheap  microscope  is  desired,  we  know  of  none  of  the  same  price 
that  equals  Bausch  &  Lomb's  "  Model  Microscope  "  (Fig.  548)  for  (45. 
This  instrument  is  the  best  we  have  aeeo  for  the  money,  and  will  an- 
swer all  the  requirements  of  the  pharmacognocist.  It  is  furnished  with 
two  objectives,  1"  and  ^",  the  first  being  well  adapted  for  the  study  of 
whole  sections,  while  the  higher  power  will  suffice  for  the  study  of  the 
individual  cells  in  powders,  or  for  starches,  lycopodium,  etc. 

Much  time  is  usually  lost  in  changing  from  one  objective  to  the 
other,  and  we  would,  therefore,  advise  purchasers  of  this  instrument  to 


Fie.  6S9L— Hoae^eoa. 

order  it  with  a  noac-pUce  (Fig.  553),  which  is  attached  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  and  carries  both  objectives,  so  that  one  or  the  other  may  be 
brought  into  use  without  trouble  or  delay.  If  ordered  with  the  instru- 
ment and  lenses,  the  different  parts  will  be  so  adjusted  that  both  objeo- 
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tives  are  properly  centred,  and  either  wifl  be  in  focas  at  once  without 
further  adjustment,  except  perhaps  with  the  fine  adjustment.  This 
convenient  appliance  will  save  many  times  its  value  ($6)  in  time,  in  the 
course  of  a  yearns  study. 

For  an  additional  (5  this  microscope  can  be  furnished  with  an  ex- 
cellent mechanical  sta^  {^^S-  ^^)»  consisting  of  a  polished  plate  of 

glass,  encased  in  a  brass  ring  which 
clamps  on  the  circular  stage.  The  slide- 
carrier,  which  moves  on  it,  consists  of  a 
light  metallic  plate,  and  has  protrudinj^ 
from  its  lower  surface  four  small  points ; 
Fio.  551— Meohaaical  8ti«e.  ^^  j^g  ^wo  ends  are  prolongations  bent 

downward  and  inward,  which  press  against  the  lower  surface  of  the 
glass,  acting  as  springs.  The  contact  between  the  stage  and  slide-car- 
rier being  only  in  these  six  points,  the  friction  is  very  little,  and  the 
motion  smooth  and  steady. 

The  mirror-bar  of  this  instrument  can  be  brought  above  the  stage 
for  t*lie  illumination  of  opaque  objects,  thus  enabling  us  to  dispense 
with  a  bull's-eye  lens  on  a  stand. 

This  instrument  is  furnished  with  one  eye*piece,  but  additional  eye- 
pieces may  be  obtained.  If  we  should  have  only  one  eye-pieoe  we  would 
order  a  ^^B"  eye-piece,  but  if  we  could  have  two  we  would  take  the 
^'  A  "  for  common  use,  and  **C"  for  occasional  amplification.  With  the 
'^  B  "  ocular  the  two  objectives  give  two  powers,  about  54  and  250  di- 
ameters, with  the  tube  drawn  out ;  with  *'  A  "  and  ^  C  "  oculars,  four 
powers,  46,  80,  210,  and  375  diameters. 

By  using  the  tube  without  extension,  four  more  powers  may  be  ob- 
tained, commencing  with  about  25  diameterv  and  intermediate  between 
the  others. 

Other  objectives  may  be  added  as  inclination  may  demand  .or  the 
means  allow.  We  append  a  table  showing  powers  to  be  obtained  by 
additional  lenses. 
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TUBE  OF  STANDABB  LENGTH. 


ObJMStlTM. 

4 

inob. 

12 

8 
inoh. 

18 

2 
Inoh. 

25 

1 
inch. 

46 

inoh. 

50 

93 

Inch. 
180 

in\ 

210 

276 

faMm. 
825 

InS.. 
400 

^ 

faik 

inch. 

A  or  U. 

550 

650 

800 

Bor  1., 

15 

83 

30 

54 

70 

110 

160 

250 

825 

890  490 

650       775 

980 

Corf.. 

28 

80 

45 

80 

90 

166 

240 

375 

485 

580   750 

970    1,160 

1.500 

Deri.. 

80 

45 

60 

106 

140 

220 

820 

500 

650 

780  980 

1,800 

1,550 

1,960 
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Other  accessories,  as  revolving  stage,  graduated  mirror-bar  with  8ub«> 
stage,  allowing  the  use  of  polariscope  or  paraboloid  illuminator,  etc., 
may  all  be  added  to  this  instrument,  which  is  made  firm  enough  to  admit 
of  use  with  quite  high  powers.  Of  course  such  instruments  as  Beck's 
Idecdj  JEconomiCy  or  National^  or  Bausch  &  Lomb's  Investigator  or 
Professional  microscopes,  or  the  larger  instruments  of  Zentmayer  and 
others,  costing  from  $75  to  1200  or  more,  are  superior,  and  a  binocular 
microscope  with  two  tubes,  giving  stereoscopic  effects,  is  well  adapted 
for  the  examination  of  minute  seeds  and  surfaces  of  leaves,  etc.,  but  the 
''ModeP'  microscopes  wil}  do  the  work  well  and  satisfactorily. 

Among  high-priced  instruments  there  is  much  room  for  choice,  but 
.of  the  cheaper  instruments  we  believe  none  excel  those  of  Bausch  & 
Lomb's  manufacture  in  convenience  of  the  stands  and  quality  of  lenses. 
There  may  be  some  who  cannot  afford  the  outlay  of  845  for  a*  micro- 
scope, and  they  will  find  some  such  instrument  as  Bausch  &  Lomb's 
Family  Microscope  for  $23,  or  their  Library  microscope  for  $12,  to  be 
quite  serviceable,  for  they  can  obtain  much  information  and  prepare  a 
large  coUectron  of  slides  by  the  aid  of  one  of  these  cheap  instruments. 
Still  cheaper  instruments  can  be  obtained,  but  they  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, unless  the  choice  is  narrowed  down  to  one  of  these  or  none 
at  all. 

Other  manufacturers  also  furnish  good  instruments,  and  their  price^ 
lists  may  be  consulted.  We  mention  the  above-named  instruments 
simply  because  we  have  seen  them  and  know  them  to  be  good. 

In  addition  to  the  microscope,  some  other  apparatuses  will  be  re- 
quired, some  of  which  are  necessary,  while  others,  though  not  necessary, 
are  very  useful. 

We  may  sometimes  have  occasion  to  measure  objects  which  we  are 
examining.  Various  methods  may  be  adopted  to  ascertain  the  real  size 
of  the  object,  the  simplest  being  by  means  of  the  stage-micrometer ^  a 
glass  slide  on  which  a  scale  is  engraved.  The  object  to  be  measured 
is  laid  on  this  glass  slide  in  a  drop  of  fluid  and  covered  with  a  cover- 
glass.  It  is  then  placed  under  the  microscope,  and  its  size  ascertained 
just  as  if  a  large  object  were  laid  on  a  yard-stick. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  picture  of  some  of  the  objects  we 
see.  To  draw  them  by  any  method  is  usually  a  waste  of  time,  and  pho- 
tography should  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  But  it  is  beyond  the 
province  of  this  book  to  give  instruction  in  that  useful  art.  We  prefer 
to  make  our  drawings  off-hand,  simply  glancing  into  the  microscope,  and 
then  drawing  on  the  paper  what  we  see ;  but  unfortunately  not  every- 
body can  do  this,  and  appliances  to  aid  in  the  drawing  are  required.  Thj 
simplest  aid  is  a  camera  ludda^  consisting  of  a  plate  of  glass  of  a  neuj 
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tiat  whiob  can  be  attached  to  the  eye-piece.  The  microscope  is  indioed, 
and  a  piece  of  white  paper  laid  on  the  table  below  the  camera  lacid*,  and 
shaded  so  that  but  little  light 
cao  fall  upon  it.    By  now  look- 
ing down  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the   neutral-tint  glass 
'   the  im^e  seems  to  be  projected 
upon   the   paper,  and   may  be 
traced  with  a  pencil.    Consider- 
able practice  will  be  required, 
and  Bvea  then  the  results  are 
not  of  the  best.     If  a  person 
can  draw  pretty  well,  we  believe 
he  can  make  as  good  a  sketch 
free-hand  without  the  camera, 
and  if  he  cannot  draw,  he  will 
a  f  1 1  I'll    find  the  camera  of  but  tittle 
,'i '  I  I  I  i\      use. 

'!  I  I  I  'i  ', '  We    have   used    a    method 

I ;  I  1  !  I .    illustrated  in  Fig.   556.     The 
^  microscope  is  raised  on  a  block 

and  brought  to  a  horizontal  position.  The  eye-lens  is  brought  close  tip 
to  a  right-angled  (or  so-called  inverting  or  r^jlet^ing)  prism,  which  is 
placed  over  a  hole  in  the  top  of  a  box.  To  prevent  extraneous  ligbt 
from  entering,  a  black  cloth  is  laid  over  the  prism  and  ocular.  The 
open  end  of  the  box  is  toward  the  draughtsman,  and  farthest  from  the 
microscope,  and  is  closed  by  an  opaque  cloth  curtain  with  a  sleeve  and 
elastic  band  for  the  admission  of  the  hand.  A  small  hole  in  tbe  top  of 
the  box  enables  one  to  look  into  the  dark  chamber  and  see  the  image 
projected  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  box.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  trace  the  image,  and  this  a'pparatus  offers  the  advan- 
tage that  the  image  remains  stationary  and  of  uniform  size,  while  with 
the  camera  lucida  it  moves  with  every  motion  of  the  eye,  and  with  each 
wink  or  breath. 

The  prism,  which  is  expensive,  may  be  replaced  by  a  bit  of  looking- 
glass  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

We  employ  daylight  in  using  this  apparatus,  but  the  mirror  may  be 
swung  to  one  side  and  a  lamp  placed  in  the  position  usually  occupied 
by  the  mirror,  and,  if  necessary,  a  bull's-eye  lens  may  be  interposed  to 
increase  the  light. 

When  using  artificial  light  the  onrtaia  ii,  of  ooune,  anperflaoni^ 
and  may  be  removed. 
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This  Bimplfl  sppuatus  enables  us  also  to  measure  easily  both  the 
rate  of  enlargement  and  the  actual  size  of  an  objeot.  To  ascertain  the 
first,  we  place  on  the  stage  the  stage^micrometer,  and  in  the  box  a 
sheet  of  paper,  raised  by  books  if  neoessary,  so  that  its  surface  is  just 
ten  inches  below  the  centre  of  the  eye-lens,  minus  the  distance  of  the 
eye-lens  from  the  reflecting  surface.  Thus,  if  the  diatanoe  from  the 
centre  of  the  eye-lens  to  the  part  of  the  mirror-glass  on  the  same  hori- 
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zontal  line  is  one  inch,  the  paper  should  be  nine  inches  below  the  centre 
of  the  eye-lens.  The  tube  should  also  he  drawn  out  to  ten  inches  in 
length. 

We  now  focus  so  that  the  image  is  clear  and  sharp  on  the  paper, 
and  then  measure  with  a  foot-rule. 

We  will  suppose  that  ten  divisions  of  the  micrometer  scale,  in 
which  each  division  is  y^of  an  inch,  measure  6\  inches  on  the  paper. 
The  ten  divisions  are  -^  of  an  Inch  ;  ^  of  an  inch  is  contained  in  Cl- 
inches sixty-five  times  ;  the  rate  of  enlargement  therefore  is  sixty-five 
diameters.  We  now  remove  the  scale  and  insert  an  object  which  we 
wish  to  measure.  The  image  is  measured  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
rule,  and  the  length  thus  determined  is  divided  by  sixty-five  to  asoer- 
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tain  the  actual  sise  of  the  object.     If,  for  iastance,  we  find  that  the 
image  is  S^  inchei,  then  the  object  measureB  0.13  inch. 

Many  drugs  require  a  low  power  for  examination,  as,  for  instance, 

various  seeds,  or  the  sections  of  many  roots,  etc.     For  this  purpose  the 

ordinary  magnifiers  (Fig.  557)  or  a 

"  Coddington  lens  "   (Fig.  658)  will 

be  sufficient. 

If  we  wish  simply  to  examine  a 
drug  in  a  hurry,  without  preserving 
the  specimen,  as  would  be  the  case 
when  we  use  the  microscope  for  ordi- 
nary practical  purposes,  we  require 
little    further   apparatus.     Roots  or 
barks  may   be  cut   smoothly  across, 
with  or  without  first  being  soaked, 
and  the  cut  and  moistened  surface 
examined  with  the  Coddington  lens. 
This  will  often  be  sufficient  to  enable 
us   to   recognize    the    drug.     Seeds, 
etc.,  may  be  examined  without  any 
preparation.     The  ocular  of  the  microscope,  reversed  so  that  the  field- 
lens  is  nearest  the  eye  and  the  eye-lens  nearest  the  object,  will  often 
answer  the  same  purposes  as  a  Coddington  lens  and  save  an  additional 
outlay. 

But  many  drugs  require  certain  preliminary  preparation  before  we 
can  see  anything.  We  out  as  thin  a  slice  as  possible  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  lay  It  into  a  small  quantity  of  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potassa,  contained  in  a  watch-glass,  and  allow  . 
it  to  macerate  for  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  by 
which  time  most  of  the  coloring  matter  and  cell  con- 
tents will  have  been  dissolved.  We  can  then  wash  it 
in  a  few  changes  of  water,  and,  if  not  clear  enough,  in 
a  little  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  The  section  is 
then  soaked  for  a  few  moments  in  glycerin,  transferred 
to  a  slip  of  clear  glass,  covered  with  a  drop  of  glvcerin 
and  a  thin  cover-glass  in  such  a  manner  that  as  few 
air-bubbles  as  possible  may  remain.  It  is  then  ready  Fio.  558— 
for  examination  with  the  microscope.  In  many  cases 
even  this  is  not  necessary,  and  the  section  may  be  placed  at  once  in  « 
drop  of  water,  glycerin,  or  solution  of  potassa  on  the  slide  and  covered 
with  the  cover-glass,  but  the  result  will  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  when 
treated  as  above.     This  seems  to  be  difficult  and  to  require  much  time. 
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but  the  actual  time  consumed  in  the  various  steps  of  the  proceeding 
need  not  occupy  more  than  two  or  three  minutes,  the  time  while  wait- 
ing for  the  maceration  of  the  section  being  of  coarse  available  for  other 
work. 

Powdered  drugs  may  be  moistened  with  turpentine  and  placed  on  a 
slide  and  covered,  when  they  are  ready  for  examination  ;  starches,  how- 
ever, are  rendered  so  transparent  by  this  means  that  they  can  only  be 
seen  by  aid  of  the  polariscope.  Or  the  powder  may  be  moistened  with 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and  placed  on  the  glass  slip  and  covered, 
but  must  be  examined  at  once,  as  starches  are  soon  dissolved. 

Powders  in  alcohol,  glycerin,  turpentine,  or  water,  will  often  reveal 
the  fngredients  very  nicely,  and  a  little  practice  will  soon  enable  one 
to  judge  pretty  well  what  medium  will  prove  best  in  each  individual 
case. 

But  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  specimens  for  future  reference  and 
study,  the  process  of  preparing  is  not  quite  so  simple,  although  the 
work  is  not  as  formidable  as  the  description  of  making  permanent 
mounts  might  make  it  appear. 

Thb  P&bpabation  of  Psbmanbnt  Moxtnts. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  to  make  mounted  slides,  the  student  should 
provide  himself  with  ,'glass  slides  1x3  inches  in  size,  and  preferably 
with  ground  edges,  which  he  may  obtain  from  any  optician  ;  also  with 
some  thin  glass  covers^round  being  preferred,  and  of  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent sizes,  the  most  useful  being  ^,  f,  and  }  inch  in  diameter.  Square 
cover-glasses  are  a  trifle  cheaper,  but  do  not  look  so  well.  A  few  dozen 
brass  curtain-rings  for  cells  may  be  also  purchased,  the  best  size  being 
f  inch  outside  diameter. 

The  student  will  also  provide  himself  with  a  few  camel's-hair  brushes 
of  different  sizes  ;  a  few  watch-glasses ;  a  few  glass  or  porcelain  oint- 
ment jars  with  covers  ;  a  delicate  pair  of  scissors,  and  one  or  two  small 
knives  with  handles  like  the  smallest  knife  from  the  ordinary  disseoting- 
oases  or  from  a  case  of  eye  instruments,  and  two  small  brass  or  steel 
forceps. 

He  will  also  require  a  few  needles,  which  may  be  fixed  with  the  eye 
ends  in  wooden  handles  of  the  size  of  small  pen-holders  ;  one  of  these 
needles  may  remain  straight,  a  second  one  is  curved  at  the  point  by  first 
heating  to  red  heat  in  a  flame,  and  a  third  is  ground  flat  and  thin  at  the 
point. 

He  also  should  obtain  a  dozen  or  more  wire-spring  clips  to  hold  the 
cover-glass  in  place  until  the  balsam  or  cement  is  dry.    The  form  shown 
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in  the  figure  u  holding  down  the  cover  im  one  of  the  best.  An  exottl- 
lent  clip,  arranged  bo  that  we  can  reguUte  the  preunre  on  the  cover,  is 
the  Nassau  i^iral  Spring  Clip,  whioh  can  be  obtained  from  McAllister. 
Inste&d  of  buying  spring  clips  we  m&v  exercise  a  little  ingenuity 
and  make  tbem  very  cheaply  from  wire  hair-pins,  by  bending  them  as 


<^MM^ 


Fioi.  S5ft-Ml.— Compianaiinm,  toe 


abown  in  the  figure.     They  are  not  quite  as  oonvenieot  as  the  others, 
but  the  cost  is  scarcely  anything. 

Another  apparatus  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  whioh  can  be 
easily  made  from  an  old  cigar-box  and  round  sticks,  and  a  bit  of  elastic 
rubber  band.  The  figure  explains  the  little  contrivance  well  enough  to 
require  no  further  description,  except  that  the  sticks  are  a  little  over  an 
inch  apart,  and  half  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness. 

Or  stiff  wires  may  be  used,  and  a  weight  of  lead  cast  on  the  upper 
end,  and  the  lower  end  inserted  into  a  cork.     Such  an  apparatus  an- 
swers very  well  and  costs  nothing,  except  the 
labor. 
I  We  also  must  have  a  knife  for  catting 

sections,  for  which  a  very  sharp  pocket-knife 
may  be  used  if  the  outlay  for  a  section-c utter 
cannot  be  afforded.  A  sharp  pockec-knife 
will  enable  us  to  cut  fairly  useful  sections, 
'  but  to  do  good  work  we  must  have  a  section- 
cutter, (Fig.  562)  into  which  we  can  fasten 
our  material  so  that  we  can  regulate  the  thick- 
ness of  the  slice  we  cut  off,  and  the  cheapest 
—  and  yet  serviceable  section -cutter  we  know 

Fio.  «i3.-8~tion-«.tt»r.  ^^  j^^  ^^j^  purpose  is  McAllister's,  for  «6. 
Other  and  more  complete  sect  ion -cutters  can  be  bought  for  $7-o0  and 
upward.  The  best  knife  we  have  ever  used  for  outting  vegetable  sec- 
tions was  a  large  amputating  knife. 

We  cannot  make  neat  slides,  though  we  may  make  useful  ones,  with- 
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out  ft  tum-t«bl«  (Fi^.  fi63).    A  pUin  one  will  answer,  but  s  self-oent- 
ring  one,  with  b&nd-rest,  will  enable  one  to  do  very  fine  work. 


Fio.  SOS.— Tnni-tabla. 

We  may  also  pufobaae  a  few  bottles,  from  tfae  optician,  of  the  form 
•hown  in  the  illustrations,  for  the  purpose  of  dropping  soma  of  the  liquids 
used  for  mounting,  or  we  may'make  bottles  for  this  purpose  by  providing 
a  few  oue-ounce  vials,  with  a  perforated  rubber  oorlc,  into  which  we  insert 
a  common  dropper  with  rubber  bulb:     One  of  the  bottles  in  the  figure 


Flfle.  064-007.— BoUlea  dmiI  In  mcraiitiiig  mlonMoof^  Motiotu. 

is  proTided  with  a  stopper  having  a  hollow  glass  bulb  above  and  an 
elongated  tube  below.  By  warming,  the  bulb  air  is  expelled,  and  on 
eooling,  the  liquid  ascends.  In  using,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  is  made 
to  expand  the  air,  and  the  liquid  is  forced  out  drop  by  drop. 

Another  form  of  stopper  is  also  figured,  in  which  the  upper  funnel- 
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like  bulb  is  tied  over  with  rubber.  The  liquid  is  expelled  drop  by  drop 
upon  pressing  the  rubber. 

The  home-made  stopper,  with  medicine-dropper,  is  cheap  and  good. 

We,  furthermore,  purchase  one  or  two  bottles  with  caps,  as  figured, 
and  place  into  each  a  small  glass  male  syringe. 

A  few  bell-glasses,  to  prevent  dust  from  settling  on  our  objects,  may 
be  easily  prepared  from  wine-glasses  or  goblets,  the  feet  of  which  are 
broken  off. 

A  warm  table  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  description 
of  making  balsam  mounts. 

We  must  also  obtain  or  prepare  the  necessary  mounting  fluids, 
cements,  and  staining  solutions. 

Canada  Balsam, — We  expose  about  half  a  pound  of  fine  clear  balsam 
of  fir  to  a  warm  temperature,  by  placing  the  bottle  in  a  sand-bath  on  a 
stove,  taking  care  that  no  dust  can  fall  into  the  bottle  while  the  volatile 
oil  is  allowed  to  escape  (by  inverting  a  tumbler  over  the  neck  of  the 
bottle),  until  upon  cooling  the  balsam  is  semisolid,  yielding  to  the  press- 
ure of  the  finger  as  putty  would  yield.  A  small  quantity  of  this  balsam, 
while  warm,  is  poured  into  the  bottle  with  the  cap  and  syringe.  The 
syringe  is  first  moistened  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  then  filled  with  the 
melted  balsam.  Then  the  balsam  is  forced  out  again,  and  the  syringe 
kept,  nozzle  downward,  in  the  balsam. 

Another  portion  may  be  poured  into  another  bottle  of  the  same  kind, 
and  enough  chloroform  added  to  make  a  solution  of  the  consistence  of 
honey.     This  bottle  is  also  provided  with  a  syringe. 

We  buy  also  white  zinc  cement,  gold-size,  Brunswick  black,  and 
picro-carmine,  the  latter  being  a  staining  solution. 

We  prepare  a  mixture  of  bronze  and  varnish,  such  as  is  used  by 
gas-fitters  for  bronzing  chandeliers,  etc.,  and  of  this  half  an  ounce  will 
be  plenty.  We  want  also  an  ounce  of  dammar  varnish,  a  few  tubes  of 
oil  colors — vermilion,  deep  green,  blue,  and  drop-black  ground  in  japan 
— an  ounce  of  thick  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  a  bottle  of  turpentine 
to  clean  brushes,  some  strong  ninety-five  per  cent,  alcohol,  an  ounce  or 
two  of  absolute  alcohol,  an  ounce  or  two  of  oil  of  cloves,  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and  a  bottle  of  Labar- 
raque's  solution. 

We  may  also  prepare  some  of  the  following  fluids  for  mounting  our 
specimens: 

1.  Distilled  water. 

2.  Distilled  water  with  five  to  ten  per  cent,  carbolic  acid. 

3.  Camphor-water. 
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4  Creosote -water,  by  shaking  a  drop    or  two  of  creosote  in  an 
ounce  of  water. 

5.  Mixtures  of  camphor-water  and  glycerin  in  different  proportions. 

6.  Glycerin,  camphor-watery  and  alcohol;  equal  parts  of  each. 

7.  Pure  glycerin. 

8.  A  drachm  of  chloroform   in   eight    ounces  of  distilled    water. 

Shake  vigorously.   The  excess  of  chloroform  settles  and  serves 
to  keep  the  solution  saturated. 

All  of  the  abore  £uids  may  be  put  up  in  the  bottles  with  rubber 
corks  and  drop-tubes,  or  in  the  more  expensive  bottles  with  funnel* 
shaped  tops  or  glass  bulbs.  They  all  are  useful  for  mounting  vegetable 
sections  and  tissues,  but  we  cannot  dwell  on  the  special  indications  for 
their  use,  except  to  state  that  the  more  delicate  the  tissues  the  less 
glycerin  should  be  used,  as  this  renders  the  tissues  transparent.  Woody 
roots,  woods,  or  barks  may  be  mounted  in  pure  glycerin;  while  starches, 
soft  pith  or  parenchyma,  fungi,  yeast-cells,  etc.,  are  better  mounted  iu 
the  more  watery  fluids.  Objects  mounted  in  pure  water  sometimes  be- 
come mouldy. 

For  preserving  finished  unmounted  sections  in  bottles.  Formula  0 
furnishes  an  excellent  medium,  in  which  they  may  be  kept  for  months 
or  years. 

Glycerin  JeUy  may  be  purchased,  or  prepared  as  follows  :  Fine, 
transparent,  shred  isinglass  is  placed  in  a  clean  glass  vessel,  covered 
with  distilled  water,  and  allowed  to  swell  over  night.  The  superfluous 
water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  isinglass  is  melted  over  a  water-bath, 
so  that  a  stiff  jelly  results  when  it  cools.  One-tenth  as  much  purest 
glycerin  and  a  little  solution  of  boric  acid  or  carbolic  acid  in  camphor- 
water  is  then  added;  the  whole  is  liquefied  together  and  filtered  through 
well-washed  muslin.  A  little  alcohol  may  then  also  be  added.  The . 
liquid  is  poured  into  wide-mouthed,  glass-stoppered  one-ounce  vials 
and  set  away  in  a  cool  place,  where  it  may  be  kept  for  aa  indefinite 
length  of  time. 

A  portion  of  this  preparation,  while  warm,  may  be  put  up  in  a  bottle 
with  dropping  tube,  one  with  glass  bulb  being  much  to  be  preferred, 
even  though  all  the  other  fluids  are  put  up  in  the  home-made  bottles 
with  drop-tubes. 

All  of  the  bottles  with  Canada  balsam,  Brunswick  black,  cements, 
jelly,  and  fluids  should  be  kept  in  a  tray  or  box  with  a  dust-tight  cover. 
Vhe  pincers,  clips,  needles,  knives,  slides,  covers,  etc.,  may  be  put  up 
in  another  tray  with  partitions,  so  that  each  thing  may  have  its  appro- 
priate place. 
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We  are  now  ready  to  go  to  work  mounting  slides.  There  are  prac- 
tically three  methods  of  mounting  our  slides :  dry ;  in  balsam ;  or  in 
fluids.  We  will  first  consider  dry  mounting.  Of  many  drugs  we  may 
simply  wish  to  examine  the  surface ;  for  instance,  when  comparing 
digitalis  leaves  with  verbascum  leaves,  which  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  first,  or  in  examining  the  various  seeds.  For  such  objects  we 
prepare  opaque  mounts,  which  may  be  made  in  many  different  ways,  of 
which  we  shall  describe  only  two  of  the  ipost  usefuL 

J^rst — We  prepare  a  disk  of  paper,  as  follows  :  A  sheet  of  paper 
which  is  dead-black  on  one  side  is  pasted  on  a  sheet  of  colored  paper 
and  dried  under  pressure,  so  that  the  resulting  double  sheet  has  one 
side  black  and  the  other  colored.  From  this  paper  we  prepare  disks, 
}  inch  diameter,  by  laying  on  a  piece  of  sole-leather  and  punching  out 
with  a  punch  of  that  size.  This  disk  is  pasted  on  the  middle  of  a  glass 
slide,  3x1  inch,  with  thin  rice  starch  or  tragacanth  paste,  and  black 
side  uppermost.  A  disk  of  the  same  size  is  then  punched  from  thick 
paper  or  pasteboard  of  a  thickness  slightly  exceeding  that  of  the  object 
we  intend  to  mount.  From  the  centre  of  this  disk  a  hole  about  ^  inch 
in  diameter  is  punched,  leaving  a  circle  or  ring  of  about  i  inch  in 
width.  This  is  accurately  pasted  on  the  dead-black  disk  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  cell  with  a  black  bottom.  We  prepare  a  number  of  these  slides 
and  let  them  dry  under  slight  pressure,  so  as  to  have  the  top  of  the 
paper  cell  perfectly  level.  We  also  make  some  cells  in  the  same  way, 
in  which  the  bottom  consists  of  fine,  smooth,  unglazed  white  paper. 

We  then  prepare  our  objects  by  thoroughly  drying  them,  if  they 
are  seeds,  etc.,  but  if  a  leaf  is  to  be  mounted  so  as  to  show  its  surface 
opaque,  we  first  hold  it  in  steam  until  soft,  and  then  punch  out  a  num- 
ber of  circular  disks  with  a  cork-borer,  and  of  somewhat  less  diameter 
than  the  inside  of  the  paper  cell.  These  pieces  are  then  placed  be- 
tween bibulous  paper  and  thoroughly  dried  under  just  enough  pressure 
to  make  them  retain  their  circular  form  and  remain  fiat.  When  quite 
dry  they  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell  with  a  little  shellac 
varnish,  liquid  glue,  or  solution  of  gelatine,  and  pressed  down  carefully 
with  a  cork  of  about  the  diameter  of  the  piece  of  leaf,  and  held  until 
securely  fastened  ;  or  instead  of  holding,  a  slight  weight  is  laid  on 
top  of  the  cork. 

A  f-inch  cover-glass  is  then  cleaned  by  dipping  into  water  and 
rubbing  between  two  thicknesses  of  filtering  paper  and  between  the 
thumb  and  index-finger,  and  by  finally  polishing  with  a  chamois  leather 
or  fine  silk  handkerchief.  The  top  of  the  paper  cell  is  then  moistened 
with  paste,  and  the  cover-glass  is  laid  accurately  upon  the  centre  of  the 
cell,  so  that  the  margin  of  the  cell  and  glass  coincide.     Finally,  a  strip 
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of  glued  colored  paper,  1^  inch  wide  uid  lomewhat  longer,  is  taken, 
and  a  hole  of  the  same  size  as  the  interior  of  the  cell  punched  from  its 
middle.  This  strip  is  covered  with  paste  on  the  plain  side  and  pasted 
over  the  cover-glass  and  cell,  so  that  the  opening  is  exactly  over  the 
opening  of  the  cell  and  its  length  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
slide  ;  the  paper  is  then  well  pressed  down  and  snugly  fitted  around 
the  edges  of  the  cell.  When  dry,  the  paper  projecting  over  the  edge 
of  the  slide  is  smoothly  trimmed  off  with  a  sharp  knite  or  scissors,  and 
the  slide  is  finished.  It  is  then  a  glass  slide,  with  clear  glass  below  and 
along  the  edges,  showing  a  colored  circular  disk  on  a  white  square 
when  looking  through  the  glass  from  below,  and  a  colored  square  with 
an  opening  exposing  the  interior  of  the  cell  when  looked  at  from  above. 

The  ends  of  the  slides  are  clear  glass,  and  on  the  left  end  a  label  is 
pasted  for  the  name  of  the  preparation,  and  the  end  to  the  right  re- 
mains free  for  handling  the  slide  with  the  right  hand. 

In  making  opaque  mounts,  dark-colored  objects  are  best  displayed 
on  a  white  background,  and  light-colored  objeots  on  a  dark  background. 

Second. — Another  method  of  opaque  mounts  is  made  in  the  "Griffith" 
cell,  which  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  Place  the  slide  on 
the  turn-table  and  rotate  it 
rapidly  by  moving  the  wheel 
below  the  table  with  the  index 
or  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
hands  of  a  watch.   Dip  a  camel's- 

hair  pencil  into  the  white  sine  -   — 

cement,  whiob  has  been  stirred 

up  thoroughly  yet  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  air-bubbles,  and  hold  tbe 
brush  on  the  gloss  slide,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  centre,  so  that  tbe 
gloss  rotates  away  from  the  brush  and  not  toward  it  (Fig.  668).  A 
circle  or  disk  is  very  easily  painted  on  the  glass  slide  in  this  manner. 
In  making  a  cell  for  on  opaque  slide,  paint  a  disk  about  $  inch  in 
diameter,  as  shown  by  the  circles  engraved  on  the  plate  of  the  turn- 
table, and  then  loy  a  curtain-ring  (also  $  inch  diameter)  on  the  disk  so 
OS  to  be  exactly  in  the  centre,  which  is  easily  seen  when  tbe  toble  ro- 
tates. Then  carefully  paint  tbe  curtain-ring  with  white  sine  cement 
while  rotating,  but  without  moving  it  from  the  centre.  Lay  the  slide 
oway  until  the  cell  is  thoronghly  dry  and  bard. 

If  the  cement  becomes  thick  and  does  not  flow  reodily,  odd  benzole, 
and  in  cose  the  cell  becomes  rough,  dip  the  brush  in  benzole  and  smooth 
it.     Use  o  brush  well  filled  with  cement  to  produce  a  smooth  back- 
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ground.  This  backgrouDd,  when  dry,  is  beautifally  smooth  and  white, 
resembling  fine  porcelain,  and  maj  be  used  for  dark-oolored  objects.  If 
a  dark  background  is  desired,  mix  a  little  of  the  ivory  drop- black  on  a 
glass  slab  with  turpentine,  and  replacing  the  slide,  when  dry,  on  the 
turn-table,  paint  a  black  disk  in  the  centre  and  let  it  dry.  This  makes 
a  dead-black  ground.  A  disk  painted  with  asphalt  gives  a  glossy  back- 
ground ;  but  this  should  be  covered  with  a  small  cover-glass  to  prevent 
the  object  sinking  into  the  asphalt  in  warm  weather. 

The  objects  are  fastened  in  this  cell  just  as  in  the  paper  cell.  In  all 
these  opaque  cell-mounts  use  only  small  quantities  of  cement  to  fasten 
down  the  object,  so  that  this  may  entirely  cover  the  spot  of  glue  or 
shellac  varnish,  as  otherwise  an  unsightly  blotch  is  shown  in  the  mount. 

When  the  cement  used  to  fasten  the  object  is  perfectly  dry,  the 
slide  is  replaced  on  the  turn-table  and  the  top  of  the  ring  is  freshly 
painted  with  white  zinc  cement.  Then  the  cleaned  cover-glass  is 
slightly  warmed  to  dry  it  thoroughly,  and  then  dropped  on  the  ring 
into  its  place.  When  hard,  the  outside  of  the  cell  may  be  painted  with 
any  of  the  tube  colors  mixed  with  dammar  varnish  and  turpentine,  or 
with  the  bronze  mixture.  If  painted  with  deep  oHve-green  color,  and 
when  this  is  dry,  finbhed  with  a  narrow  circle  of  gold  bronze  on  top 
and  at  the  base  of  the  cell,  a  very  handsomely  finished  slide  is  the  re- 
sult. The  finish  may  be  varied  according  to  taste,  red  and  black,  blue 
and  silver-bronze,  white  and  red,  white  and  bine,  white  and  gold  or 
silver,  etc.,  and  the  circles  are  painted  on  with  small  pencils  by  rotating 
the  slide  on  the  turn-table. 

As  none  of  the  slides  are  perfectly  rectangular,  it  is  best  that  one  of 
the  jaws  of  the  self-centring  turn-table  be  marked  by  notching  with  a 
file,  and  then  if  a  small  paper  is  pasted  in  the  corner,  which  is  held  by 
this  jaw,  and  the  same  corner  always  placed  in  the  marked  jaw,  the 
slide  will  always  be  exactly  centred,  and  any  circle  which  is  painted  on 
the  slide  will  be  exactly  concentric  with  any  other  circle.  This  paper 
can  be  used  as  a  temporary  label. 

Third, — The  following  method  of  dry  mounting  is  very  simple,  but 
is  only  adapted  to  a  limited  number  of  objects,  such  as  vegetable  hairs, 
epidermides,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  mounted  dry  and  transparent: 

A  piece  of  writing-paper  is  coated  with  shellac  varnish  on  both  sides 
and  dried.  From  this  rings  are  punched  by  means  of  the  two  punches 
already  mentioned,  and  a  number  may  be  prepared  at  a  time,  so  as  to 
have  them  ready  when  wanted. 

The  ring  of  paper  is  laid  on  a  clean  slide,  carefully  centred  ;  the  ob- 
ject is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  opening,  and  a  cover-glass  is  placed 
over  the  ring.     On  top  of  the  cover-glass  is  placed  another  glass  slide, 
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and  the  two  slides  are  then  gently  pressed  together  to  hold  cell  and 
cover-glass  in  place,  and  then  the  whole  is  slightly  warmed  until  the 
shellac  adheres  closely  to  the  slide  and  cover^glass.  The  two  slides  are 
held  together  until  the  whole  is  cool,  when  the  upper  is  lifted  off  and 
the  slide  with  mounted  cell  placed  on  the  turn-table  and  painted  with 
ornamental  colors  as  above.  Of  course  the  thickness  of  the  paper  may 
be  varied,  but  the  method  is  best  for  very  thin  objects  and  with  very 
thin  pap^. 

We  co«M^  now  to  the  consideration  of  balsam  mounts,  but  as  this 
process  is  mostly  used  for  sections,  we  must  first  consider  how  these 
sections  are  made. 

The  substance  from  which  we  desire  to  cut  a  section  is  soaked  over 
night  in  water  to  soften  it,  or  if  it  contains  much  resin,  the  resin  may 
first  be  extracted  with  alcohol  before  softening  in  water.  Some  woody 
stems,  roots,  and  barks  may  require  boiling  in  water  or  in  alcohol  and 
water  to  render  them  sufficiently  soft  for  cutting.  If  we  work  without 
a  section-cutter,  we  must  manage  as  best  we  can  to  cut  off  as  thin 
slices  of  uniform  thickness  as  possible,  and  it  is  better  to  cut  off  quite  a 
number,  because  many  may  spoil  before  the  final  mount  is  complete. 

If  the  student  works  with  a  section-cutter  in  which  an  extra  tube 
moves  up  and  down  in  the  well  of  the  instrument,  the  substance  to  be 
cut  is  wedged  into  this  tube  with  cork  or  elder  pith,  so  that  it  projects 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  above  the  tube.  The  tube  is  then  lowered  in 
the  well  until  the  top  of  the  substance  to  be  cut  is  lowered  below  the 
surface  of  the  glass  plate.  The  micrometer  screw  below  then  is  turned 
until  the  substance  slightly  projects  above  the  surface,  when  the  pro- 
jecting part  is  cut  off  with  a  sharp  flat  knife  by  an  oblique  drawing 
motion  if  the  section-cutter  must  be  held  in  the  hand,  or  an  oblique 
pushing  motion  if  it  can  be  fastened  to  the  table  with  a  clamp.  When 
the  substance  presents  an  even  upper  surface,  the  screw  is  turned  to 
raise  the  substance  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  we  attempt  to 
take  a  slice.  If  we  cannot  cut  so  thin  a  slice  of  that  particular  sub- 
stance, we  raise  it  a  little  more,  until  we  ascertain  what  is  the  finest 
section  we  can  cut,  and  then  we  cut  away  the  remaining  projecting  por- 
tion in  sections  of  that  thickness.  Allowing  for  all  tearing  and  spoil- 
ing, we  ought  to  have  thirty  to  fifty  perfect  sections  from  the  one-third 
of  an  inch  of  drug.  These  sections  may  be  placed  into  one  of  the 
porcelain  saucers,  carefully  washed  with  a  oamePs-hair  pencil  in  distilled 
water,  and  transferred  with  a  brush  to  a  small  vial  filled  with  the  mix- 
ture of  glycerin,  camphor-water,  and  alcohol,  in  which  we  can  keep  the 
sections  until  we  want  to  mount  them  or  prepare  them  differently. 

If  the  seotion-catcer  has  no  tube  to  fit  into  the  well,  we  wedge  the 
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substance  in  the  well  direct ;  but  this  is  more  difficult,  because  as 
the  brass  piston  is  raised  the  substance  is  apt  to  become  loose,  and 
it  is  more  difficult  to  cut  even  sections.  To  avoid  tearing  the  sec- 
tions, both  the  surface  of  the  drug  to  be  cut  and  the  knife  ought  to  be 
kept  well  wet  with  water,  and  the  section  is  floated  from  the  knife  by 
dipping  this  in  water  and  taking  the  section  off  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush. 

Another  method  which  we  have  tried,  and  which  we  find  well 
adapted,  especially  to  small  objects  like  seeds  or  the  fruits  of  the  umbel- 
liferse,  such  as  fennel  or  anise,  is  to  embed  in  paraffin.  This  is  easily  and 
cheaply  done,  as  described  by  E.  L.  Cheeseman.*  '^  Make  a  short  paper 
tube  the  same  size  as  the  well  of  the  section-cutter,  by  rolling  a  stri|)  of 
paper  around  a  cylinder  ;  fit  a  cork  to  one  end  of  the  tube  and  attach 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  cork,  by  cement  or  otherwise,  the  specimen  yea 
*  wish  to  cut  (previously  prepared  by  soaking  or  otherwise),  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  stand  upright  in  the  tube  ;  now  fill  the  tube  with 
melted  paraffin  ;  when  cool  remove  the  paper,  and  you  have  a  plug  of 
paraffin  enclosing  the  specimen.  I  usually  make  several  of  these  plugs 
at  a  time,  and  keep  them  in  alcohol  until  wanted."  A  mould  of  brass 
similar  to  a  suppository  mould,  in  two  halves,  clamped  together,  and 
closed  below  with  corks,  to  hold  the  specimens,  will  give  better  results. 
When  ready,  all  of  the  wells  can  be  filled  at  onoe,  and  when  cool  the 
clamp  is  taken  off  and  a  half  dozen  plugs  are  ready.  These  plugs  are 
more  uniform  and  cylindrical  than  those  made  in  paper.  They  are 
placed  into  the  well  of  the  section-cutter,  and  slices  are  cut  off  with  the 
wet  knife,  as  already  explained.  The  sections  with  the  paraffin  adher 
ing  are  washed  in  benzine,  then  in  alcohol,  and  are  then  transferred  to 
the  mixture  of  glycerin,  alcohol,  and  camphor-water. 

Of  these  sections  we  should  mount  one  (without  any  further  prepa- 
ration than  to  allow  the  color  to  soak  out  of  it  in  several  successive  por- 
tions of  the  above  fluid,  if  necessary)  in  glycerin  jelly,  glycerin,  or 
some  one  of  the  other  fluids  already  mentioned,  so  as  to  show  the  cell 
contents,  starch,  etc.,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  study 
of  the  powders  of  the  drugs. 

But  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  pharmacist,  to  study  the  general 
structure  of  the  drug  and  the  relations  of  the  different  tissues  to  each 
other,  the  cell  contents  must  be  removed  from  the  cell ;  and  this  is 
especially  necessary  if  we  wish  to  mount  stained  sections  in  balsam. 

We  have  found  it  best  for  this  purpose  to  place  the  sections  in  a 
drachm   or  two  of  distilled  water,  and  to  add  six  or  eight  drops  of 


*  American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  Jane,  1881. 
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the  conoentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa  and  a  half  drachm  of 
Labarraque's  solution.  This  removes  starch,  protoplasm,  chlorophyll, 
etc.,  and  leaves  only  the  cell-walls,  which  are  at  the  same  time  bleached. 
To  sucoeedinicely  in  this,  however,  the  sections  should  be  thinner  than 
the  thickness  of  any  of  the  cells,  so  that  each  cell  is  opened  into,  either 
from  the  upper  or  lower  cut.  In  this  solution  the  sections  may  remain 
for  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  as  frequent  examination  with  a  pocket 
or  Coddington  lens  will  determine,  and  therefore  some  prefer  to  use 
undiluted  Labarraque  solution,  which  accomplishes  the  work  more 
quickly  ;  but  we  have  found  our  delicate  sections  go  to  pieces  in  this 
solution  so  often,  if  not  removed  at  exactly  the  right  time,  that  we  no 
k>nger  employ  it.  Some  drugs  resist  almost  all  efforts  to  make  good, 
clean  sections,  even  on  repeated  changing  from  the  alkaline  solution  to 
a  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  and  back  again,  so  that  we  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  only  moderately  good  results,  though  perhaps  we 
were  over-exacting  in  our  requirements. 

When  the  section  is  sufficiently  clear  we  wash  thoroughly  with  fre- 
quent changes  of  water,  and  then  preserve  the  bleached  sections  in  the 
same  mixture  used  for  the  unbleached  sections. 

Another  method  of  bleaching  is  to  place  the  section  into  dilute 
chlorine  water  for  a  little  time.  Or  we  may  place  crystals  of  chlorate 
of  potassium  in  a  morphine  vial,  pour  on  a  drachm  or  so  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  close  the  vial  with  a  perforated  cork  through  which  a  glass 
tube  passes,  which  is  bent  so  as  to  conduct  the  generated  gas  to  the 
bottom  of  another  vial,  in  which  the  sections  are  placed  in  distilled 
water.  The  chlorine  gases  which  pass  over  bleach  the  sections  without 
the  destructive  action  of  the  Labarraque  solution,  and  if  the  whole  appa- 
ratus is  set  out  of  doors  the  process  may  be  completed  overnight  with- 
out any  annoyance  from  the  chlorine  fumes.  The  washing  may  be 
done  by  taking  a  two-necked  WoulfiTs  fiask  and  placing  the  sections  in 
this  ;  a  funnel  and  filter  is  placed  in  one  neck,  and  a  rubber  tube  passed 
from  the  tube  of  the  funnel  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  second  neck,  over  which  is  tied  a  piece  of  bobbinei  or  coarse 
bolting-silk  to  prevent  the  sections  being  washed  away.  The  whole  is 
then  placed  under  the  tap  of  a  hydrant,  or  some  vessel  from  which  the 
water  may  drop  on  the  filter  at  such  a  rate  that  the  filter  does  not  over^ 
flow,  and  that  the  current  within  the  bottle,  while  it  turns  the  sections 
over  and  over,  may  not  carry  them  against  the  strainer  over  the  other 
neck  of  the  flask.  In  a  few  hours,  or  overnight,  the  sections  are  well 
washed,  and  may  then  be  preserved  until  wanted  for  mounting. 

Sometimes  we  may  wish  to  isolate  the  cells,  which  can  be  done  by 

warming,  or  even  boiling,  small  pieces  of  wood  in  nitric  acid,  to  which 
67 
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we  gradually  add  bits  of  chlorate  of  potassium.  Caution  must  b«  exer- 
cised, as  dangerous  explosions  may  occur,  and  the  process  should  be  con- 
ducted out  of  doors,  as  irritating  vapors  are  evolved.  When  the  process 
is  completed  we  add  water,  and  after  gently  shakiog  allow  ^he  cells  to 
settle  and  decant.  In  this  manner  the  cells  may  be  thoroughly  washed 
in  several  changes  of  clean  or  distilled  water,  and  then  preserved  in  the 
mixture  of  glycerin,  alcohol,  and  water  recommended  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  sections. 

Such  isolated  cells  should  be  mounted  in  fluids. 

If  the  student  has  a  polarizer  he  may  mount  one  of  the  bleached 
sections  in  Canada  balsam,  if  it  contains  solerenchyma  tissue,  as  this 
polarizes  well.  Or  a  section  contaiuing  starch  may  be  mounted  in 
balsam  and  affords  a  brilliant  object  for  the  polariscope.  But  without 
this  accessory  such  mounts  appear  too  transparent,  and  we  mayproceed 
to  stain  them  by  placing  as  many  as  we  desire  to  mount  in  balsam  in 
one  of  the  porcelain  saucers  and  dropping  on  them  a  few  drops  of  picro- 
carmine.  This  is  really  a  double  staining  process  because  it  stains  cell- 
walis  of  parenchyma  cells  red  and  of  solerenchyma  cells  yellow.  After 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  we  drain  off  the  staining  solution  and  pour  on 
a  little  strong  (95  per  cent.)  alcohol,  and  gently  wash  the  sections  witli 
a  soft  camel's-hair  pencil.  Then  we  transfer  them  to  another  saucer  with 
a  little  more  of  the  alcohol  ;  after  a  few  minutes  to  a&>o/ute- alcohol, 
and  in  another  few  minutes  from  this  to  oil  of  cloves.  The  first  alcohol 
fixes  the  color  and  removes  most  of  the  water,  the  second  portiou  of 
alcohol  and  the  absolute  alcohol  remove  all  the  water,  and  at  laat  the 
oil  of  cloves  displaces  the  absolute  alcohol  and  the  sections  are  ready 
for  mounting  in  balsam. 

We  will  do  well  to  prepare  quite  a  number  of  sections  In  this  msn- 
ner  before  proceeding  to  the  final  work. 

We  clean  a  few  more  alides  than  we  expect  to  use,  so  as  to  make  al- 
lowance for  accidental  soiling.  We  also 
clean  a  number  of  cover-glasses  of  tfa« 
appropriate  sizes  for  the  sections  we  in- 
tend to  mount,  and  place  them  in  a  rack 
made  as  shown  in  Fig.  569.  A  card* 
Pia.  BOft-IUok  fcrolonooT™-  ^""'^  P"'*"^  °"  **•=••  end  wiU  prevent 
gluMS.  the    cover-glasses  from  rolling  out,  but 

the  cut  shows  one  end  open  to  give  an  idea  of  the  little  contrivance. 

The  next  thing  to  get  is  a  warm  table,  which  we  had  made  to  order 
by  a  tinsmith,  in  the  shape  of  a  tin  can  or  box  a  foot  square  on  top  and 
six  inches  deep.  A  cap  is  soldered  in  one  comer  to  allow  water  to  be 
poured  in,  and  near  it  is  a  well,  or  circular  cup-shaped  depression,  which 
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will  contain  tfae  bottle  with  cap  and  syringe  in  which  we  have  our  hard- 
ened balsam.  The  whole  fits  into  a  wooden  traj  lined  with  woollen 
blanket  to  prevent  too  rapid  radiation  of  the  heat. 

When  the  tin  box  is  filled  with  water  the  fiat  top  is  a  warm  table 
which  will  never  become  overheated  and  will  retain  sufficient  warmth 
for  mounting  fiftj  or  more  slides  with  one  filling.  We  have  mounted 
sixty-four  slides  in  one  evening  after  supper  without  reheating  the 
water. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  expend  the  necessary  money  for  such  a 
table,  which,  however,  is  quite  cheap,  may  make  a  hot  table  by  having 
a  perfectly  flat  lid  fitted  to  one  of  the  saucepans  from  the  kitchen. 

Having  procured  the  apparatus,  and  wishing  to  proceed,  we  fill  the 
apparatus  with  water  of  about  150°  or  175°  F.,  screw  the  cap  down  to 
prevent  loss  of  heat  by  the  escape  of  vapor,  set  the  balsam  bottle  into 
the  cup-shaped  depression  made  for  it,  and  lay  out  six  or  eight  clean 
slides  on  top  of  the  table.  When  the  balsam  is  fluid  and  the  slides  are 
warm  we  fill  the  syringe,  and  then  place  a  few  drops  of  the  balsam  on 
the  centre  of  each  slide.  We  next  take  a  forceps,  and  taking  the 
stained  sections  from  the  oil  of  cloves,  one  by  one,  we  thrust  each  deep 
into  the  liquid  balsam  on  a  slide.  The  adhering  oil  of  cloves  will  re- 
main on  the  top  of  the  balsam.  We  then  take  a  second  forceps,  and 
lifting  a  cover-glass  by  its  edge  warm  it  slightly  over  a  lamp  and  hold 
it  over  the  drop  of  balsam  on  the  slide.  We  take  the  straight  needle 
in  our  left  hand  and  hold  it  at  the  left  margin  of  the  balsam  drop,  or  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  section,  in  the  centre,  if  the  balsam  has  spread 
too  far.  The  lower  edge  of  the  cover-glass  is  then  steadied  against, the 
needle-point,  and  then  the  cover  is  slowly  allowed  to  sink  down  on  the 
balsam,  driving  before  it  all  of  the  oil  of  cloves  and  some  of  the  super- 
fluous balsam.  If  we  are  not  careful  to  push  the  section  to  the  bottom 
of  the  drop  of  balsam  the  section  occasionally  may  be  carried  out  with 
the  wave  of  balsam,  and  then  we  must  use  the  flattened  needle  to  push 
it  back.  We  may  also  occasionally  require  the  needles  to  remove  air- 
bubbles,  but  with  a  little  practice  we  soon  learn  to  avoid  the  latter 
entirely. 

By  a  little  pushing  or  a  little  pressure  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  cover-glass  the  section  may  be  better  centred,  if  necessary,  and 
the  slide  is  then  laid  on  a  board  aside  of  the  table  to  cool.  When  cool 
enough  to  handle,  the  cover-glass  may  be  pressed  down  by  one  of  the 
spring  clips,  to  make  the  section  perfectly  flat,  or  it  may  be  placed  in 
the  stand  already  mentioned  (see  Figs.  559-^61). 

Here  the  slides  may  remain  until  the  balsam  is  sufficiently  hardened, 
after  which  the  superfluous  balsam  is  removed  with  the  warm  point  of  a 
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penknife,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  the  point  of  the  knife  un- 
der the  cover-glass,  as  the  latter  will  otherwise  easily  be  broken.  The 
slide  is  then  cleaned  with  a  soft  tooth-brush  dipped  in  alcohol,  then  with 
soap  and  water,  and  finally  rinsed  in  clear  water,  dried,  and  labelled. 
Or  if  a  finish  is  desired  the  slide  is  placed  in  a  tarn-table  and  a  ring  of 
shellac  varnish  runs  around  so  as  to  fill  up  the  angle  between  the  cover- 
glass  and  slide.  When  this  is  dry  any  of  the  various  colored  rings  al- 
ready mentioned  may  be  applied,  so  as  to  overlap  the  edge  of  the  cover, 
and  a  little  beyond  it,  on  the  slide. 

Another  method  of  mounting  in  balsam  is  to  use  the  hardened  bal- 
sam, dissolved  in  chloroform  or  benzole  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  then 
proceeding  just  as  in  the  other  case,  except  that  no  warming  is  necessary, 
and  that  the  section,  when  taken  from  the  oil  of  cloves,  is  first  rinsed  or 
dipped  in  chloroform  or  benzole,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  takes  a  long 
time  for  such  a  slide  to  dry,  and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  do  not 
like  this  method  of  mounting  vegetable  sections,  though  it  is  often  of 
great  use  in  histological  work. 

Pretty  effects  may  be  produced  by  double  or  triple  staining,  but  it 
is  beyond  the  province  of  this  book  to  mention  more  than  the  necessary 
processes  to  secure  specimens  from  drugs  for  practical  study.  We  must 
refer  for  other  information  to  special  works  on  microscopy,  or  to  the 
various  journals  on  this  branch  of  study.  Special  methods  of  mounting, 
which  seldom,  if  ever,  are  required  in  the  study  of  pharmacognosy, 
cannot  be  described  in  the  limited  space  that  we  can  devote  to  this 
subject. 

By  far  the  best  preparations  for  the  careful  study  of  vegetable  tis- 
sues are  those  which  are  mounted  in  one  of  the  various  fluids  already 
mentioned  ;  but  as  the  mounts  in  glycerin  jelly  present  nearly  all  of  the 
advantages  of  the  fluid  mounts,  combined  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
balsam  mounts,  we  will  describe  this  method  of  working  before  proceed- 
ing to  a  description  of  fluid  mounts. 

Glycerin  jelly  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  we  have  learned 
that  it  is  a  strong  glue  with  enough  of  glycerin  to  prevent  its  drying', 
and  enough  boric  acid,  borax,  or  carbolic  acid  to  prevent  moulding. 

Some  have  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  air-bubbles  in  mounting  with 
this  medium,  but  we  have  had  little  trouble  from  this  source.  We  pro- 
ceed as  follows  :  We  use  the  same  warm  table  as  in  balsam  mounting, 
but  the  temperature  of  the  water  must  be  much  lower,  just  sufficient  to 
liquefy  the  jelly.  The  jelly  in  the  small  bottle  with  dropping  apparatus 
is  placed  in  the  cup-like  well,  where  it  soon  becomes  liquefied.  A  watch- 
glass  with  a  small  quantity  of  jelly  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  table,  and 
the  sections  to  be  mounted  are  transferred  from  the  preserving  fluid  to 
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this  glass  and  imtnersed  in  the  fluid  glycerin  jelly,  where  they  are  left 
for  a  few  minutes  until  they  are  thoroughly  permeated  by  this  mounting 
medium.  Some  omit  this  step  and  mount  directly  from  the  alcohol, 
water,  or  glycerin,  but  we  believe  this  omission  to  be  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  air-bubbies  and  other  difficulties  which  they  have  encountered  in 
this  method  of  making  slides. 

While  the  sections  lie  in  this  fluid  we  keep  them  well  covered  with 
a  bell-glass  to  guard  against  dust,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
microscopist.  Air*bubbles  and  dust  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  moral  turpitude  and  profanity  occasionally  found  among  workers 
with  the  microscope. 

The  mounting  itself  is  proceeded  with  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
balsam  mounts  on  the  warm  table,  only  using  glycerin  jelly  instead  of 
the  liquefied  balsam.  After  the  cover  is  applied  the  slide  is  put  away  to 
cool,  but  the  spring  clips  should  not  exert  more  pressure  than  just 
enough  to  keep  the  cover-glass  in  place  and  the  object  flat.  As  soon 
as  cool,  or  within  a  few  days  thereafter,  the  slides  may  be  cleaned  by 
washing  in  ice*cold  water  with  a  soft  brush  to  remove  all  superfluous 
jelly,  rinsing  in  fresh  ice-cold  water  and  drying  with  blotting-paper,  and 
when  quite  dry  they  may  be  finished  by  placing  on  the  turn-table  and 
painting  on  a  ring  with  any  of  the  cements,  such  as  white  sine  cement, 
dammar,  balsam  in  chloroform  or  benzole,  Brunswick  black,  or  the  last 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  gold-size.  The  ring  is  painted  so  as  to  be 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  overlapping  the  edge  of  the  cover- 
glass,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  latter  is  about  equally  distant  from  the 
inner  and  outer  edge  of  the  ring,  or  but  a  trifle  nearer  the  inner  edge, 
but  not  nearer  the  outer  edge,  as  that  would  weaken  the  hold  of  the 
cement  on  the  slide.  These  rings  may  be  finished  in  any  of  the  fancy 
«tyles  already  described,  but  we  prefer  the  black  finish  of  the  asphaltum 
or  Brunswick  black,  which  has  a  fine  black  gloss. 

We  can  recommend  this  mounting  as  being  exceedingly  easy  to  ex- 
ecute, nearly  as  good  as  a  fluid  mount,  and  much  more  likely  to  be  per- 
manent than  the  latter,  unless  the  manipulator  is  expert  in  mounting  in 
cells  with  fluids.  We  would  suggest  that  the  beginner  should  mount 
an  unbleached  and  a  bleached  section  in  this  medium,  and  a  stained  sec- 
tion in  balsam,  and  only  venture  on  mounting  in  fluids  after  he  has  be- 
come somewhat  experienced  in  the  above  processes. 

The  following  plan  has  been  suggested  for  the  easy  centring  of  the 
object  and  cover-glass  :  Place  the  slide  in  the  self-centring  tarn-table, 
with  the  lower  side  up,  and  run  a  delicate  circle  upon  it  with  a  bit  of 
water  color,  of  the  exact  size  of  the  cover-glass  to  be  used.  When 
mounting  on  the  right  side  this  serves  as  an  excellent  guide,  or  if  the 
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preparation  is  to  be  a  balsam  mount,  the  colored  ring  may  be  painted 
on  the  upper  surface  and  remain  in  the  finished  slide,  or  be  covered  with 
the  subsequently  added  ornamental  finish.  We  only  use  it  on  the  under 
side,  where  it  is  washed  away  in  the  cleaning  of  the  slide. 

The  reader  who  has  attentively  followed  us  so  far,  and  has  obtained  a 
little  experience  in  the  use  of  the  turn-table,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
mounting  in  fluids.  We  need  but  few  materials  or  implements.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  fluids  and  the  main  indications  for  using 
these  with  or  without  glycerin.  We  wish  only  to  add  one  more  :  one 
hundred  parts  glycerin,  acidulated  with  one  part  acetic  or  formic  acid, 
must  be  used  if  a  section  that  has  been  stained  in  picro-carmine  is  to  be 
mounted  in  fluid.  We  need  the  turn-table  for  fluid  mounts,  also  the 
needles  in  handles,  and  one  or  two  cements.  We  prefer  Brunswick 
black  (asphalt),  or  this  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  gold^ize. 

Shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  also  employed,  using  only  the  clear 
solution,  which  is  decanted  into  a  clean  bottle.  A  little  mastic  has  been 
recommended  as  an  addition,  to  give  greater  elasticity  to  this  cement 

These  cements  are  kept  in  wide-mouthed  bottles,  with  good  velvety 
corks,  to  avoid  particles  of  the  latter  falling  into  the  bottles.  Into  the 
bottom  of  the  cork  is  inserted  a  small  camel's-hair  pencil,  which  remains 
in  the  cement  when  not  taken  out  for  use,  thus  retaining  its  softness. 
When  used,  the  cork  serves  as  a  handle  to  the  brush. 

We  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  following  from  the 
American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal^  which  will  apply  with  slight 
alterations  to  any  of  the  cements  used  in  fluid  mounting.  The  cement 
must  be  such  as  is  not  acted  on  by  the  fluid  employed. 

"  The  cell  must  first  be  made,  and  for  this  purpose  shellac  is  the  best 
cement ;  it  should  be  used  rather  thick,  and  a  very  deep  cell  can  be 
turned  up  by  means  of  the  knife-blade  and  the  turn-table.  A  number 
of  cells  of  different  depths  should  be  kept  on  hand,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
dry  and  hard  when  they  are  wanted  for  use. 

^'  The  objects  should  be  perfectly  permeated  by  the  fluid  in  which 
they  are  to  be  mounted,  before  they  are  placed  in  the  celL  The  mount- 
ing is  conducted  as  follows  : 

*'a.  Choose  a  shellac  cell  of  a  suitable  thickness,  put  it  on  the  turn- 
table and  run  a  layer  of  benzole-balsam  upon  it,  using  a  solution  that  is 
just  thin  enough  to  flow  freely.  Set  aside  for  about  one  minute  or 
until  a  thin  skin  has  formed  upon  the  balsam. 

^'  h.  Invert  the  cover  of  a  pill-box  and  lay  the  slide  upon  it,  then 
place  a  large  drop  of  the  preservative  within  the  cell,  and  cause  it  to 
flow  so  as  to  touch  every  part  of  the  cell.  Transfer  the  object  to  the 
slide  and  arrange  it  properly  by  means  of  needles* 
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*^e.  Take  a  mounted  needle  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  the  right  the 
cover  in  a  pair  of  forceps.  Place  the  needle-point  on  the  cell  on  the  left 
hand  side,  and  place  the  edge  of  the  cover  against  it  on  the  cell ;  then  let 
the  cover  down  slowly,  so  as  to  disarrange  the  object  as  little  as  possible, 
breathing  upon  the  lower  surface,  so  that  the  fluid  may  readily  come  in 
contact  with  it.  When  the  cover  is  down,  press  it  into  the  still  soft 
bslsam,  but  apply  the  pressure  only  around  the  outside  ;  otherwise  too 
much  fluid  is  likely  to  be  forced  out  and  a  bubble  of  air  will  enter  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  Let  the  slide  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
wash  it  carefully  by  a  gentle  current  of  water  from  a  tap  or  spongy  and 
set  it  aside  to  dry. 

"d.  When  dry,  run  a  circle  of  benzole- balsam  around  it,  after  which 
the  slide  can  be  laid  aside  for  months  before  the  finishing  process  is  car- 
ried out.  In  this  condition  the  object  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time 
undisturbed,  but  after  a  while  the  balsam  becomes  very  brittle,  so  that 
a  more  elastic  cement  is  required  to  protect  the  slide  from  the  effects  of 
rough  usage.  We  are  accustomed  to  lay  the  slides  away  immediately 
after  the  last  layer  of  balsam  is  applied,  until  a  number  have  accumu- 
lated to  undergo  the  finishing  operations  together. 

"  e.  Finish  the  slides  by  applying  several  coats  of  the  mixture  of 
asphalt  and  gold-size,  followed  by  a  final  coat  of  plain  asphalt  to  give  a 
glossy  black. 

"  The  above  process  will  suflice  for  mounts  in  strong  glycerin.  Many 
mounters  have  discarded  glycerin  as  a  mounting  medium  because  they 
have  failed  to  find  a  cement  that  will  retain  the  glycerin.  They  have 
tried  shellac,  but  it  has  failed  them.  Now  we  speak  from  considerable 
experience  with  glycerin  as  a  mounting  medium,  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert  that  shellac  will  make  a  perfectly  tight  and  impervious 
cell  for  a  glycerin  mount,  and  we  prefer  to  use  shellac  instead  of  the 
benzole-balsam  for  mounting  with  strong  glycerin.  The  secret  of  suc- 
cess seems  to  be  in  washing  off  every  trace  of  the  glycerin  before  the 
second  coat  of  shellac  is  applied. '' 

We  have  not  had  a  very  extended  experience  with  shellac  cells,  but 
have  had  very  satisfactory  results  with  the  plain  asphalt  varnish  or 
Brunswick  black.  Instead  of  shellac  we  use  this  preparation  and  pre- 
pare a  number  of  cells,  which  may  be  made  deeper  by  turning  up  with 
a  knife-point  or  by  painting  on  several  successive  layers.  These  cells 
must  be  thoroughly  hardened,  in  an  oven,  if  necessary  on  account  of 
want  of  time  for  spontaneous  hardening.  When  ready  to  mount  a  prep- 
aration, place  the  glass  slide  on  the  turn-table  and  run  a  circle  of 
Brunswick  black  on  top  of  the  cell,  but  be  very  careful  never  to  let  this 
ring  reach  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  cell,  as  otherwise  the  asphalt  may 
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run  in  and  spoil  the  mount.  The  fluid  and  object  are  placed  in  the  cell, 
and  the  oover  on  the  ceil,  as  above  described^  except  that  instead  of  a 
pill*box  we  use  a  thick  slab  of  plate-glass  which  we  lay  on  a  white  or 
black  paper  according  to  circumstances.  With  black  paper  as  a  back- 
ground we  can  see  delicate  objects  in  the  cell  much  more  plainly,  and 
guard  against  displacement  more  easily  than  on  a  white  background. 
We  are  also  less  liable  to  upset  the  slide  than  on  the  inverted  lid  of  the 
pill-box. 

To  avoid  subsequent  running  in  of  the  cement  or  air  which  are  the 
great  dangers  in  this  class  of  mounts,  and  the  ruin  of  so  many,  we  must 
be  careful  to  use  three  precautions,  which  are  essential  to  success. 

Let  the  cell  be  a  trifle  larger  than  the  cover,  so  that  the  cover  will 
lie  on  the  greater  part  of  the  cell,  but  not  quite  reach  the  outer  margin. 
WT^en  putting  on  the  last  cLsphaUumy  or  (uphaltum  and  gotd-size  rtng. 
Just  before  mounting^  do  not  put  it  on  the  inner  one-third  of  the  pre^ 
vioudy  applied  a^hiUtum  ring  which  forms  the  ceU,  for  when  the 
cover  drops  into  place,  capillary  attraction  will  cause  the  fresh  cement 
to  run  in  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  cell,  but  will  keep  it  from  running 
doion  on  the  inner  edge.  If  it  runs  down  and  touches  the  glass  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  ever  so  little,  we  believe  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  slide  is  almost  assured,  by  the  continued  drawing  in  of  more  asphal- 
turn,  a  process  that,  once  begun,  may  continue  slowly,  but  surely,  for 
years,  until  the  bottom  of  the  cell  is  covered  with  the  cement  and  the 
object  obliterated  from  sight. 

When  the  object  is  to  be  mounted,  put  plenty  of  preservative  fluid 
in  the  cell  to  fill  it  completely,  and  in  dropping  the  cover-glass  into  its 
place,  see  that  no  air-bubble  is  retained  in  the  cell.  If  such  should  be 
the  case,  it  may  sometimes  be  removed  without  raising  the  cover>glass, 
but  in  doing  so  we  are  very  apt  to  get  a  little  of  the  fresh  asphaltum 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell,  endangering  the  mount  as  already  ex- 
plained. We  will  do  better  to  raise  the  cover  carefully  and  lay  it  away, 
add  a  little  more  of  the  fluid  and  lay  on  a  clean  oover.  Be  sure  to  exert 
no  pressure  on  the  cover^glass  excqpt  at  the  margin^  and  even  there  only 
just  sufficient  to  make  the  glass  become  attached  to  the  fresh  cement, 
which  is  easily  seen  by  reflected  light*  As  the  glass  is  elastic,  pressure 
in  the  middle  of  the  cover  will  press  out  too  much  fluid.  When  the 
pressure  is  removed  a  vacuum  occurs,  and  either  asphaltum  or  air  will 
enter.  Even  should  this  not  immediately  be  the  case,  the  continual 
strain  of  the  glass  to  retain  its  position,  will  eventually  draw  in  the 
cement. 

When  the  cover«glass  is  firmly  adherent  all  around,  lay  it  away  for 
a  little  while  to  harden,  and  then  rinse  thoroughly  and  dry  it  perfectly 
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before  running  on  another  ring  of  cement;  then  lay  away  to  finish  at 
leisure.  Be  absolutely  sure  that  t/ie  slide  and  cover^kus  are  dry  before 
putting  on  the  first  outside  ring  of  cement.  Let  this  ring  slightly  over- 
lap the  margin  of  the  cover,  and  also  the  outside  margin  of  the  cell  so 
as  to  reach  the  glass-slide.  When  dry  add  a  second  ring,  slightly  over- 
lapping the  first,  a  third  slightly  overlapping  the  second,  and  so  on  ac- 
cording to  experience  and  judgment.  We  have  found  and  believe  that 
if  several  rings  are  put  on,  allowing  each  to  dry  before  the  next  is 
added,  using  either  asphaltum,  or  this  with  gold-size,  for  all  except  the 
last  ring,  making  them  of  such  width  that  the  ring  on  top  of  the  cover 
finally  is  even  with  the  inside  margin  of  the  cell  underneath  and  reach- 
ing out  over  the  glass  slide  so  that  the  whole  ring  is  about  -f^  inch 
wide,  we  have  as  nearly  permanent  a  fluid  mount  as  can  be  made.  But 
all  this  trouble  is  in  vain  if  the  slide  was  not  perfectly  dry  before  put- 
ting on  the  first  ring,  for  in  that  case  the  cement  will  probably  crack  off 
or  become  loosened  in  such  a  manner  that  evaporation  can  slowly  take 
place,  and  then  air  will  ultimately  take  the  place  of  the  water  or  alcohol 
of  the  fluid.  To  avoid  possibilities  of  this  kind,  some  have  recom- 
mended to  run  a  ring  of  some  fresh  cement,  varying  with  the  final  finish 
of  the  slides,  every  few  years*  We  have  not  found  this  to  be  neces* 
sarv. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  description  of  fluid  mounts  be- 
cause these  are  the  preparations  that  will  spoil,  if  any  will  do  so.  The 
glycerin  jelly  and  balsam  mounts  are  much  less  liable  to  injury.  It  is 
discouraging  to  see  dozens  or  hundreds  of  slides,  which  have  cost  so 
much  time  and  labor,  irretrievably  ruined  for  want  of  proper  care  when 
preparing  them  ;  and  as  this  care  can  only  be  exercised  when  we  know 
the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  our  specimens,  we  have  been  somewhat 
lengthy  in  describing  this  class  of  mounts. 

A  few  words  more  need  only  be  added.  Sections  of  leaves  may  be 
cut  by  first  soaking  and  then  placing  in  the  seotion-outter  between  two 
pieces  of  paraffin.  The  sections  must  be  treated  only  with  water  or 
glycerin,  never  with  alcohol,  if  we  wish  to  show  them  with  the  cell- 
contents,  as  chlorophyll  is  dissolved  in  the  alcohol. 

Bleached  or  stained  sections  are  made  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed. 

By  allowing  the  leaf  to  macerate  in  water,  and  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light, the  epidermis  may  after  a  time  be  pealed  off,  and,  after  washing, 
be  carefully  mounted  in  very  dilute  glycerin,  in  camphor-water  or  dry. 
In  the  latter  case,  float  it  into  place  on  the  slide,  and  then  raise  the  slide 
out  of  the  water  and  drain.  When  perfectly  dry  mount  with  the  thin 
rings  of  shellac  paper.     The  mounts  in  fluid  are  to  be  preferred ;  the  dry 
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mount  is  easier  to  make.  By  dipping  the  epidermis  into  some  black 
ink  or  writing  fluid,  then  rinsing  in  water,  changing  to  alcohol,  ab- 
solute alcohol,  then  oil  of  cloves,  and  finally  mounting  in  balsam,  we 
have  obtained  slides  which  show  the  structure  of  the  epidermis  with  the 
boldness  of  a  wood-cut. 

Powders  are  examined  by  mounting  in  water  or  glycenn,  after  first 
allowing  them  to  remain  for  some  time  in  dilute  alcohol  to  remove  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  color.  This  must  never  be  done  by  Labarraque 
solution,  etc.,  as  an  important  constituent  of  the  powder,  the  starch,  is 
thereby  destroyed.  Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  examine  the  dry 
powder  in  turpentine. 

In  adulterations  starch  plays  an  important  part,  and  by  destroying 
it  we  lose  the  evidence  of  their  presence.  In  balsam  mounts  starch  be- 
comes so  transparent  as  often  to  be  quite  imperceptible  except  by  the 
aid  of  the  polariscope. 

Make  preparations  of  all  the  substances  you  know  to  be  used  in 
adulterations,  such  as  powdered  beans,  peas,  potato  starch,  powdered 
cocoanut-shell,  etc.,  so  that  you  may  know  these  substances  when  yoa 
see  them.  Also  mount  preparations  from  what  you  know  to  be  pure 
drugs,  and  then  any  powder  that  you  examine,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
powder  of  any  drug,  if  it  has  histological  elements  in  it  which  are  not 
present  in  the  pure  powder,  may  be  known  to  be  adulterated,  pro- 
vided such  foreign  substances  are  present  in  appreciable  proportions. 
A  bit  of  dust,  a  shred  of  cotton,  jute,  or  other  fibre  from  the  original 
package,  the  scale  of  an  insect,  an  occasional  vegetable  hair,  and 
foreign  substances  of  that  kind  must  not  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
wilful  admixture  and  adulteration.  It  is  not  absolutely  essential  that 
we  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  nature  of  the  admixture,  for  if  the 
powder  is  not  pure  we  do  not  want  it. 

It  is  generally  recommended  that  the  student  should  make  drawings 
by  the  aid  of  the  camera  lucida  for  future  study.  We  believe  this  to  be 
a  waste  of  time,  as  it  is  just  as  easy  to  re-examine  the  object  itself,  and 
the  time  required  to  make  a  drawing  can  be  more  profitably  employed. 

In  regard  to  the  keeping  of  our  slides  but  little  need  be  said.  We 
preserve  them  in  shallow  trays  or  drawers,  and  lying  J^,  especially  if 
mounted  in  fluids.  We  keep  them  in  a  cool  place,  and  in  winter  pro- 
tect them  from  freezing  .if  in  water  or  watery  fluid. 

We  believe  that  the  microscope  is  as  necessary  an  instrument  in  the 
drug-store  as  the  mortar  and  pestle,  and  if  in  these  pages  we  have 
offered  assistance  or  encouragement  to  any  one  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  this  fascinating  and  important  branch  of  pharmacognosy,  we  are 
more  than  gratified. 
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THE  MICROSCOPICAL  STRUCTURE  OP  PLANTS. 


In  order  to  afford  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  minute 
structure  of  plants  to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  necessary  in  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  drugs^  we  will  endeavor  in  the  following  pages  to 
illustrate  the  principal  facts  of  vegetable  histology  by  word  and  figure. 
We  prefer  to  illustrate  from  preparations  of  drugs,  when  possible,  so 
that  the  same  study  that  is  devoted  to  plant  histology  will  advance  our 
knowledge  of  pharmacognosy,  while  the  specimens  which  the  student 
may  prepare  to  corroborate  our  remarks  will  be  at  the  same  time  an 
addition  to  his  cabinet  of  drug  mounts. 

We  must  presume  that  the  student  is  familiar  with  general  structu- 
ral botany,  as  it  is  explained  in  works  like  '*  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany  ; " 
or  if  he  is  not,  he  would  do  well  to  read  that  book  attentively  before 
proceeding  with  the  study  of  this  chapter  of  our  book.  He  will  have 
learned  that  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  plants  and  the  appar- 
ently infinite  variety  of  forms,  the  structure  is  yet  very  simple  when 
compared  with  the  organs  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  flowering  plants,  for  instance,  there  are  but  three  different 
parts  which  are  modified  to  answer  various  requirements,  and  all  the 
organs  may  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the  three  primary  forms, 
rooty  stemy  or  le(tf. 

As  we  recognize  the  same  limb  in  the  pectoral  fin  of  the  fish,  the 
wing  of  a  bird  or  bat,  the  paddle  of  the  whale,  the  foreleg  of  a  quad- 
ruped, or  the  arms  of  the  quadrumana  or  bimana,  so  we  see  the  stem  in 
branch  or  tendril,  rhizome,  tuber  or  bulb,  or  even  in  the  pulpy  mass  of 
the  strawberry. 

But  while  the  external  configuration  in  the  organs  of  the  plant  may 
undergo  various  modifications  for  many  different  purposes,  we  find  but 
little  difference  in  their  minute  structure,  which  is  exceedingly  simple, 
when  compared  with  the  complex  histological  composition  of  the  animal 
organs. 

The  study  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  offers,  therefore,  compara- 
tively little  difficulty,  and  by  a  little  application  and  effort  any  one  may 
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acquire   EuflBcient   familiarity  with  the  eubject   to  be  able 
druga  with  the  microscope. 

IE  we  examine  a  small  portion  of  any  part  of  a  plant  under  the  mi- 
croscope we  will  find  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small  struct- 
ures which  we  term  cells.  In  the  lowest  order  of  plants,  the  algie, 
we  fiad  many  plants  consisting  of  only  one  cell  or  of  single  rows  of 
cells,  and  in  some  of  those  we  can  very  conveniently  study  the  phe- 
nomena of  plant-life  ;  but  we  may  also  find  good  examples  for  this  pur- 
pose in  higher  plants,  as  in  the  pulpy  portion  of  fruits  or  in  the  growing 
and  succulent  parts  of  the  stem,  leaf,  or  root  ;  for  instance,  in  the  leaf 
of  Agave  or  Vallisneria,  or  the  pulp  of  the  strawberry. 

We  will  find  that  the  cell  (Fig.  670)  oonsisU  of  a  ceH-teall  composed 
of  ceiltUoae,  enclosing  a  substance  which  b  called 
protoplatm,  and  within  this  is  a  small  body  termed 
a  nttcleue,  which  latter  in  turn  may  contain  still 
smaller  bodies  termed  nudeoU.  Not  all  of  these 
parts  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  cell,  for  the 
_  cell-wall  may  be  absent,  as  in  the  naked  proto- 

f.  u'lt  8TO-Pri"orfi»l     piaam  of  some  young  algse,  or  the  nucleus  is  not 

Cell  of  StephaitotpAirra       *^  j  B        o     t 

\plmiaiit  Mua  6*otu).  found,  though  this  may  depend  on  the  fact  that 
pUani ;  e  Duobu '"*  d,  ^^°  consistence  and  refractive  power  of  protoplasm 
nuoleoliu.  n„j  nucleus  are  alike,  and  in  such  cases  the  pres- 

ence of  the  nucleus  may  often  be  demonstrated  by  staining  with  car- 
mine. 

The  protoplasm  is  the  living  part  of  the  cell,  and  u  necessary  to  a 
cell,  while  the  nucleus  is  also  living  but  may  be  absent,  though  when 
present  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  protoplasm.  In  ordinary  language  we 
often  speak  of  a  cell  when  we  mean  the  empty  oell-wall,  which  is  with- 
out life  as  we  shall  presently  learn.  This  conventional  use  of  the  term 
cell  is  perfectly  permissible,  but  we  must  bear  the  distinction  in  mind. 

The  cell-wall  is  formed  from  the  protoplasm,  and  is  not  hTtng  or  tak- 
ing part  in  the  functions  of  life  except  in  the  sense  that  a  hair  on  the 
head  or  the  protruding  end  of  a  finger-nail  is  alive.  It  is  called  Jbrmed 
material,  and,  once  formed,  usually  remains  long  after  all  life  or  activity 
has  ceased  in  the  part. 

The  size  of  vegetable  cells  is  extremely  variable,  for  while  the  aver- 
age cell  is  stated  by  Carpenter  to  be  about  0.085  millimeter  (j^  inch) 
in  diameter,  there  are  others  fully  0.86  millimeter  {^  inch),  and  some 
less  than  0.0086  millimeter  (g^nf  inch)  in  diameter. 

We  will  first  consider  the  cell  contents.  When  the  cell  is  young  it 
is  completely  filled  with  protoplasm,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  diSer- 
entiated  from  the  remainder  so  as  to  form  the  nucleus.    The  celi-wall 
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may  not  yet  be  formed  in  the  oelPs  earlier  stages,  when  a  delicate  layer 
of  protoplasm  on  the  onter  surface  envelops  the  remainder  but  still  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  whole  protoplasm.  This  soon  becomes  surrounded 
with  the  denser  wall  of  cellulose,  but  may  be  separately  shown  by  con* 
tracting  the  protoplasm  by  any  medium  which  will  abstract  water  from 
ity  as  alcohol,  syrup,  'glycerin,  or 
strong  acids.  In  the  illustration  the 
contracted  protoplasm  in  cells  from 
the  pulp  of  rhubarb  root  is  shown. 
The  delicate  membrane  surrounding 
it,  but  which  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  reagents,  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  *'  primordial  utricle.'' 

As  the  cell  grows  older  and  larger, 
spaces  occur  in  the  protoplasm  which 
are  filled  with  a  more  watery  fluid 
and  which  are  termed  v(»cuoie$.  The 
watery  fluid   is  the  ceU-aapy  which 

increases  in  volume  until  the  proto-  monnted  in  balsam,  two  empty,  the  others 
plasm  occupies  only  a  small  portion    *^»o>wmg  oontraoted  protoplaan. 

of  the  cell,  and  finally  disappears  altogether.  The  cell  then  ceases  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  serves  mechanically, 
by  osmosis  through  its  cell-walls  or  by  capillary  attraction,  to  carry 
moisture  from  the  rootlets  to  the  growing  and  living  cells  of  the  plant. 
At  last  even  this  may  cease,  and  the  cell-walls  remain  only  filled  with 
air  or  with  other  substances,  as  in  the  inner  or  heart-wood  of  many 
plants,  and  serve  only  as  mechanical  support  to  the  living  tissues. 

But  not  only  the  protoplasm  or  nucleus  may  be  found  in  the  cells, 
but  also  various  other  substances  that  are  formed  by  the  protoplasm,  or 
that  are  mechanically  carried  to  the  cell  iu  solution  in  the  sap  that 
ascends  from  the  soil  and  deposited  in  the  cell,  or  are  rendered  insoluble 
by  the  action  of  organic  acids,  etc.,  as  when  lime-salts,  meeting  oxalic 
acid,  are  deposited  as  oxalate  of  lime. 

As  the  protoplasm  is  the  living  part  of  the  cell  we  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  it  endowed  with  that  fundamental  property  of  all  living 
substances,  namely,  motion.  While  it  is  probable  that  all  protoplasm  is 
in  motion  while  alive,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  show  it.  We  cannot  see 
motion  in  the  air,  except  by  the  particles  of  dust  or  smoke  floating  in 
it,  because  the  air  is  perfectly  transparent.  The  same  is  true  of  proto- 
plasm. Or  the  currents  may  be  too  slow  for  observation,  or  are  checked 
entirely  by  the  necessary  injury  thelell  has  undergone  in  its  prepara- 
tion for  the  microscopic  examination.    But  we  can  demonstrate  it  beaa« 
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tifully  and  with  ooniparatively  low  power  in  Yallisneria,  the  beautiful 
grass-like  blades  of  which  are  often  found  as  ornaments  in  our  aquaria. 
We  carefully  scrape  away  the  outer  cells  and  expose  the  inner  larger 
cells.  Often  the  shock  of  the  injury  checks  the  motion  of  the  proto- 
plasm, but  by  placing  the  prepared  fragment  in  a  little  water  and  ex- 
posing to  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  the  motion  will  generally  be  restored 
iu  half  an  hour,  and  we  can  then  place  the  leaf  fragment  on  a  glass- 
slide  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  cover  it  with  a  thin  cover-glass.  The  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  inch  objective  will  show  the  current  of  protoplasm  as 
the  latter  crawls  along  the  inside  of  the  cell,  and  carries  with  it  the  chloro- 
phyll bodies  and  the  nucleus,  the  latter  being  colorless  and  somewhat 
larger  than  the  other  bodies.  This  motion  of  the  protoplasm  is  called 
circulation  or  cydosis. 

The  chloropht/U  bodieSy  or  grainSy  are  small  green  particles,  usually 
spherical  in  higher  plants,  which  are  found  in  all  green  parts  of  the 
plants,  and  have  the  property  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
presence  of  sunlight  and  liberating  the  oxygen,  while  they  fix  the  car- 
bon in  union  with  several  molecules  of  water  to  form,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, protoplasm,  starch,  cellulose,  lignin,  gum,  sugar,  or  the  other  sub- 
stances, as  oils,  resins,  waxes,  alkaloids,  acids,  or  other  proximate  prin- 
ciples, some  of  which  require  in  addition  nitrogen,  which  the  plant  can 
fix  by  taking  it  from  ammonia,  or  small  quantities  of  sulphur  or  other 
substances  taken  from  the  soil.  Without  chlorophyll  the  assimilation 
of  plants  would  cease,  and  plant  life  as  well  as  animal  life  would  become 
impossible,  for  though  there  are  plants  that  live  without  chlorophyll 
(fungi) y  these  are  parasites  on  organic  substances  and  cannot  live  on 
crude  mineral  materials. 

Chlorophyll  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  imparts  the  green  color  to  many 
of  the  tinctures  and  fluid  extracts  made  from  leaves,  in  which  it  abun- 
dantly occurs.  We  must,  therefore,  avoid  alcohol  in  the  mounting  of 
sections  of  leaves  when  we  want  to  show  the  chlorophyll  bodies,  and 
roust  mount  in  cells  with  watery  fluids. 

In  some  of  the  lowest  living  beings  the  protoplasm  is  colorless,  as  in 
amcebay  but  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  life  we  find  in  the  animals  the 
blood  corpuscles,  in  the  plants  chlorophyll  grains.  These  are  comple- 
mentary in  their  action  as  well  as  in  their  color.  The  blood  globules 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  convey  carbon  dioxide  from  the  tissues 
to  the  lungs  to  be  exhaled,  and  the  chlorophyll  grains  absorb  the  carbon 
dioxide,  restoring  the  oxygen  which  was  fixed  by  the  animals.  Tlie 
chlorophyll  bodies  are  practically  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  plant. 

There  are  also  in  some  cells,  aft  in  the  cotyledons  of  many  seeds, 
peculiar  proteine  substances  termed  aleurone  granuha^  usually  much 
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noaller  than  at&roh  grains,  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  embedded 
in  albuminoid  and  oily  fluids  or  Bubstaiices.  Some  of  these  albuminoid 
or  proteine  aubBtances  assume  the  shape  ot  particles  with  regular  planes 
and  angles,  forming  the  cryetaUoidf,  and  these  in  turn  may  inolose  true 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  or  roundish  granular  particles  of  double  cal- 
cium or  magnesium  phosphate,  called  globoid*.  But  as  the  study  ot 
these  structures  is  not  of  very  great  importance  to  the  pharmaoognocist 
Tre  must  refer  to  larger  text-books  on  the  physiology  of  plants  for 
further  information. 

Of  more  importance  are  the  resin-masses,  oil-globules,  or  coloring 
matters  often  deposited  in  the  cells,  but  most  important  is  the  peculiar 
substance  known  as  starch,  which  is  very  generally  present  and  often 
completely  fills  the  cells.  This  substance  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
vegetable  economy  that  fat  has  to  the  animal,  enabling  the  plant  to  lire 
at  its  expense  when  other 
food  is  unobtainable,  just  as 
a  well-fed  animal  can  exist 
without  nourishment  until 
its  own  fat  is  consumed. 
Starch  is  the  form  in  which 
the  plant  stores  up  nourish- 
ment which  is  not  required 
for  the  immediate  purposes 
of  the  plant,  as  in  the  various 
seeds  of  the  cereals,  in  tube- 
rous roots,  etc,  and  these 
structures  are  the  great  fat- 
producing  foods  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Starch    consists  of   Tan- 
ou.ly  .i.ed  gr.io.,  of  difep-  '"  "»-•''*»  B"^ 

ent  and  often  peculiar  or  characteristic  shape  in  different  plants. 

In  the  illustration  (Fig.  572)  we  see  potato  starch  in  oval  grains,  a 
hilum  or  dot  at  one  end,  and  a  number  of  concentric  lines.  This  is  a 
large  variety  of  starch,  often  used  as  an  adulterant  in  powdered  drugs, 
and  therefore  of  special  interest.  The  grains  are  loosely  aggregated 
and  separate  from  each  other  while  in  the  cell.  In  the  starch  of  sarsa- 
parilla  (Fig.  673),  and  ot  oats  (Fig.  674),  may  be  found  compound 
grains,  which  assume  varions  shapes  according  to  the  number  of  grains 
that  unite  together.  When  they  break  apart,  the  individual  grains 
present  an  angular  appearance.  Curcuma  starch  is  also  shown  in  Fig. 
fi7Cii  and  other  starches  are  figured  on  pages  138  and  139. 
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It  will  prove  of  interest  to  Btndy  tb«  shape  of  starch  in  peas,  bestis, 
potatoes,  and  the  oerosls,  all  of  which  varieties  maj  ooour  in  powdered 


(^^ 
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drugs  and  spices.  It  is  well  also  to  observe  the  changes  produoed  by 
parching  or  roBstinjf,  as  they  may  be  used  la  that  oondttioD  for  adul- 
terating. 

Starch  graiDS  polarize  light  beautifully,  especially  it  mounted  in 
balsam,  showing  a.  well-muked 
cross  with  its  centre  in  the 
hilum  (Figs.  576-678,  *  and  e). 

Oells  may  also  contain  cer- 
tain inorganic  substances,  as 
silica,  in  the  epidermis  of  eqnise- 
tum  or  grasses,  or  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  lime  in  rhubarb  (Fig. 
£79).  Other  forms  of  crysUis 
are  found  in  the  cuticle  of  the 
onion,  and  needle-like  shapes 
in  the  cells  of  salep,  the  latter 
being  called  raphidea  (n^aAu, 
needle). 

— .     .,...._„.        , Crystals  may  also  consist  ot 

doahoiw  bMt-«ella.  (rsDSTeru  •eotioni  b,  Zado-  carbonate  of  lime,  which  enei^ 
«7 Starch;  c,  Potato  Staroh.  ^^^^^  ^„  ^^e  addition  of  dilute 

acid  to  the  specimen  on  the  slide,  or  of  organio  aubstaoces,  such  as  alka- 
loids, etc. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  oell-w&U.  Very  few 
plants  are  unicellular,  but  generally  a  number  of  cells  unite 
to  form  a  single  organism,  each  cell  contributing  to  the  life 
of  the  whole.  In  such  a  case  the  shape  of  the  cell  usually 
becomes  modified  by  surrounding  influences,  together  with 
the  pressure  of  the  sap  within. 

Free  cells,  unicelluUar  plants,  or  spora  cells  are  usually  Lima,   bva 
round.     The  cells  in  very  young  and  succulent  parts  also  are  ">"'*'* 
generally  round  or  oral  (Fig.  680,  a,  b)\  but  as  the  parts  grow  they  be- 
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come  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  adjacent  cells^  and  accordingly,  as  this 
pressure  is  exerted  in  all  directions  equally,  or  in  some  directions  more 
than  in  others,  we  find  a  great  diversity  of  form. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  modification  of  the  round  or  oval  form  is  found 
in  cells  which  are  joined  end  to  end,  and  become  flattened  at  the  con- 
tact surfaces,  but  not  being  compressed  in  any  other  direction  remain 
round,  and  by  elongating  during  growth  become  cylindrical  (Fig.  580,  c). 
Such  a  conditio^  of  growth  is  seen  in  many  of  the  lower  algso,  which 
consist  of  a  number  of  cells  united  into  thread-like  structures,  or  in 
many  of  the  trichomes  or  vegetable  hair. 

Or  we  may  observe  these  cells  in  tissues  which  grow  rapidly  in  one 
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direction  and  are  subjected  to  little  pressure  in  the  other  directions,  as 
in  the  pith  of 'sunflower,  in  the  parenchyma  of  sarsaparilla,  or  in  the  cells 
of  which  ducts  are  composed,  as  in  the  ducts  of  glycyrrhiza. 

Cylindrical  cells  can  of  course  only  be  formed  if  there  is  no  lateral 
pressure,  or  if,  as  in  the  ducts,  the  cell-walls  are  too  hard  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  soft  parenchyma  cells,  for  if  sufficient  lat- 
eral pressure  is  exerted  the  cells  become  changed  otherwise  in  form. 

Instead  <^  being  perfectly  cylindrical  the  cell  may  taper  toward  one  or 
bo£h  ends,  becoming  conical  (Fig.  580,  d)  or  spindle-shaped  (Fig.  580,  e). 

If  the  cells  in  the  interior  of  young  parts  are  originally  round,  or 
nearly  so,  they  will  be  in  contact  with  twelve  other  cells,  just  as  a  can- 
non-ball in  the  interior  of  a  pile  of  such  spheres  will  be  in  contact  with 
68 
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twelve  other  balls.  If  all  of  these  cells  grow  equally  in  all  directions, 
each  one  will  become  polyhedral  or  many-sided,  assaming*  more  or  less 
perfectly  the  form  of  a  regular  dodecahedron  (Fig.  580,  f)^  met  with  in 
some  piths  and  soft  parenchyma. 

But  it  is  oftener  the  case  that  the  growth  will  be  more  rapid  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  growth,  thus  elongating  the  cell,  and  as  a  lateral 
pressure  is  also  exerted,  the  cells  assume  polyhedral  shapes,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  in  the  form  of  rhombic  dodecahedra,  as  shown  in  Fig.  580,  g. 
This  is  a  very  common  form  of  pith  and  parenchyma  cells  ;  and  in  a 
transverse  section  such  cells  appear  hexagonal  As  the  rapidity  of 
growth  in  length  bears  different  ratios  to  the  rate  of  lateral  growth 
these  forms  may  be  varied,  as  in  Fig.  580,  A,  in  which  the  length  in- 
creased faster  than  the  other  dimensions,  and  as  in  Fig.  580,  t,  in  which 
the  cell  grew  more  rapidly  in  width  than  in  length  and  thickness,  as 
may  be  the  case  in  the  cells  of  a  medullary  ray. 

If  long  cells,  lying  side  by  side  and  parallel,  compress  each  other 
laterally,  the  shape  may  be  still  further  modified  and  the  cells  become 
prismatic  in  shape  (Fig.  580,  jy  A:),  the  number  of  surfaces  of  the  prism 
varying  often  in  the  same  plant,  the  hexagonal  prismatic  form  being, 
perhaps,  the  most  common  of  these  shapes. 

We  see  beautiful  examples  of  this  kind  of  cell  in  the  scalariform 
ducts  of  ferns,  and  in  the  cells  lining  the  cavity  of  the  carpels  of  star- 
anise. 

Under  other  circumstances  the  cells,  especially  if  situated  in  the  su- 
perficial layers  of  the  plant,  may  assume  a  flattened  or  tabular  form, 
as  in  cork  or  suber,  or  in  the  epidermis  of  tnany  leaves.  In  the  latter 
structure  they  often  assume  very  regular,  as  well  as  in  others,  extremely 
irregular  outlines.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  rectangular  epidermal 
cells  from  the  leaf  of  Indian  com,  having  beautiful  crenate  margins,  or 
the  cells  of  the  cuticle  of  the  onion  scale,  with  the  very  irregular  cells  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  Lettuce. 

We  find  similar  epidermis  cells  in  organs  which  are  morphologically 
of  the  nature  of  leaves,  as  in  the  rind  of  the  water-melon,  in  which  the 
cells  are  of  a  more  or  less  regular  hexagonal  form. 

Cells  may  be  extremely  elongated,  as  in  the  fibre  of  cotton,  which 
makes  a  beautiful  object  for  the  polariscope  when  mounted  in  balsam. 
Sometimes  the  cells  are  elongated,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  at  the 
ends  (fusiform),  as  in  the  bast-cells  of  many  barks,  or  in  most  wood-cells. 

Cells  may  also  be  star-shaped  (stellate),  as  in  the  interior  of  the  stalk 
or  petiole  of  the  water-lily,  or  irregularly  branched,  as  in  the  white  and 
spongy  parenchyma  of  the  orange  peel  or  in  some  of  the  bast-cells. 

But  a  variation  in  form  is  not  the  only  change  the  cell-wall  may  un- 
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dergo.  Young  colli  httve  a  tbin  wall  of  oellulow,  and  in  acme  of  the 
lower  plants,  like  ia  algA,  etc.,  aa  well  aa  in  aome  structures  io  higher 
plants,  this  thin  wall  remuns  permanently  so.  In  other  cases  the  oell- 
wall  undergoes  a  thiokeoiDg  and  is  changed  to  Ugnin,  a  tongh  and  hard 
deposit  which  gives  great  strength  to  the  oeU-wall,  as  occurs  in  the 
woody  cells  which  serve  as  mechanical  support  to  the  plant,  or  the  thick- 
ening may  be  caused  by  the  deposit  of  a  peculiar  lubstanoe,  called 
tcUrogen,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  oellnloae. 

A  difference  between  this  last  substance  and  lignin  or  coUulose  is 
shown  by  the  polarisoope,  the  sclerogen  polarising  light,  while  lignin 
and  cellulose  do  not.  Transverse  sections  of  bast-cells  of  cinchona,  as 
they  appear  under  the  effects  of  polarized  light,  are  seen  in  Figs.  576- 
578,0. 

Sclerogen,  however,  is  not  uniformly  deposited,  but  numerous  small 
spaces  are  left  in  which  the  protoplasm  remains  in  contact  with  the 
orig^al  cell-walls,  and  as  the  layer  thickens,  and  perhapa  layer  after 
layer  is  added,  one  within  another,  these  spaces  continue  to  occur  in 
corresponding  places,  so  that  a  small  tubular  canal  or  duct  is  left,  paas- 
ing  through  all  the  layers  wherever  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  first 
deposit.  These  small  canals  are 
best  seen  if  the  cells  are  mounted 
dry  in  thick  balsam  (without  pre- 
vious soaking  in  alcohol  and  oil  of 
doves)  BO  that  the  air  may  be  re- 
tained in  them.  The  difference  in 
the  refractive  power  of  air  and 
balsam  is  so  great  that  the  air- 
filled  oanalionli  appear  opaque  and 
black  by  transmitted  light,  and  are 
very  distinct,  while  those  filled 
with  balsam  can  soaroely  be  per- 
oeived. 

In  Fig.   091   we  have  repre- 
sented transverse  sections  of  acler-    ^t  ™-7««Je™<iy™£^,'n™  p^  "^ 
enohyma  cells  from  the  carpel  of 
star-anise,  one  of  the  cells  being  filled  with  air,  the  others  with  balsam. 

Usually  such  a  small  canal  is  formed  in  one  cell,  just  opposite  an- 
other duct  in  the  adjacent  oell,  so  that  only  the  original  cell-walls  sep- 
arate the  contents  of  the  cells  from  each  other  and  osmosis  may  still  go 
on.  This  is  shown  in  the  Sections  of  bast-cells  of  cinchona  (Fig.  503  c) 
and  stone-cells  of  Ceylon  cinnamon  (Fig.  692  b).  Sclerogen  is  prac- 
tically impervious  to  moisture,  and  communication  between  the  cells 
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would  be  ont  off  if  tbese  sm&ll  oanalionli  were  not  present.    In  lome 

oues  these  thin  layers  of  the  primu;  oellulose  cell-wall  may  be  tb- 

•orbed  or  disappear,  and  one 

oell   opens   into    another  by 

pervious  small  ducts. 

Beautiful  Bclerenchynu 
cells  may  be  found  iu  dittany 
root  (Fig.  592  a)  or  in  the 
gritty  particles  in  the  flesh  of 
the  pear  (Pig.  595) ;  or  such 
thickened  cells  may  be  iso- 
lated, by  the  process  already 
described,  from  the  bast  of 
Tarious  barks,  especially  dn- 
ohonas,  or  from  the  wood  of 
the  Royal  Palm  of  Cuba  ( Oro- 
doasia  regia),  eto. 

__       ,».».«,        ..  r,„        ,       I  Tbo  cells  of  the  stones  of 

FlM.  S93-OM,— SaleraDohTiiia   Celli,  mlamd. 

AfromDittKDj;  b,  bmi  OctIou  (Simuuon ;  c,  fiom    f mits  are  examples  of  scieien- 

°'^  cbyma  cells,  and  tbey,  as  veil 

as  similar  but  isolated  cells  in  other  tissues  of  the  plant,  are  often 

called  atone-ceUa. 

This  sclerenchymatous  thickening  may  take  place  in  Taiions  nao- 
ners  ;  nearly  continuous,  with  the  exception  of  small  circular  or  onl 
spaces,  or  in  bands  which  may  be 
straight  or  spiral,  or  in  other  ways. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  dotted,  re- 
ticttlated,  annular,  or  aptral  cells 
and  ducts,  examples  of  the  first  of 
whiob  may  be  found  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  midrib  of  Cycm  re- 
valuta,  ordinarily  but  erroneously 
vailed  "sago  palm,"  or  in  the 
parenchyma  cells  of  areca  nut. 

We  can  also  find  beautiful  ex- 
amples in  the  ducts  of  the  woods 
of  varions  drugs,  guaiao,  logwood, 
fernambuco,  quassia,  or  in  various 

roots  or  rhizomes,  as  in  (rlycyrrhiia,      Pia.  BW.— Sdnwohym*  Odli  ftwn  Oitt^ 
amioa,  taraxacum,  sarSBpanlla,  etc. 

Peculiar  round  dots  or  pores  are  found  in  the  wood-cells  of  conifers, 
which  are  characteristic  of  that  class  of  plants,  and  which  are  shown  in 
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the  drawing  of  wood-cella  of  Itnvs  tyhestria  (Fig.  596) ;  th«  thiokeniug 
of  the  oell-w&ll  at  fint  learea  a  larger  olraular  spaoe,  but  thia  gradually 
becomes  narrowed  until  we  see  the  appearance  as  in  a,  a  section  of  the 
oell-walls  being  alao  shown.  At  b  we  see  an  older  formation,  in  which 
the  opening  is  more  contracted,  but  the  original  cell-wall  is  absorbed  and 
free  oommunioation  established  between  the  cells.  Cells  of  this  kind 
are  termed  piued  cells. 

Parallel  bands  of  solerogen  may  be  found,  as  in  the  uinular  duets  of 


Fioa  6S8-tlO&— Pitted  Wood-cdli  of  Pisni  BjlTNtii* ;  a,  7»tmgv,  and  b,  oUa  pit^ 
enkised. 

the  vine  or  pumpkin  vine,  while  spiral  dacts  occur  in  many  plants,  as 
in  rhubarb  or  ginger,  or  in  the  petiole  of  the  plantain  leaf. 

Sometimes  two,  three,  or  more  bands  lie  side  by  side  to  form  the 
spirals,  and  when  the  deUcate  oellalose  wall  is  torn  these  spirals  may 
often  be  completely  unravelled. 

The  distribution  of  sclerenchyma  cells  among  the  soft-walled  cells 
often  gives  the  peculiar  appearance  which  obaraoterizes  certain  drugs, 
and  materially  aids  us  in  reeugnizing  them  under  the  microscope,  as  is 
shown  in  the  sections  of  cinchona  bark  (Figs.  699  and  600). 

Sometimes  large  sclerenchyma  cells  unite  end  to  end,  and  then  the 
septa  are  absorbed  entirely  or  in  part,  thus  forming  continuous  passages 
for  some  distances.    These  are  the  so-called  duett,  vtatela,  tracfieide*,  or 
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tpiroids,  the  first  name  being  the  most  common.     The  last  name  should 
be  applied  only  to  ducts  formed  of  spiral  solerogen  bands  which  can  be 
—  anrarelled,  the  other  varie- 

ties of  duots  being  desig- 
nated as  apurioai  tpirotdt. 
The  sclerogen  in  these 
cases  is  deposited  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  original  cell- 
wall,  and  according  to  its 
manner  of  deposition  the 
ducts  are  known  as  spiral, 
annular,  scalarifonn,  reticu- 
late, dotted,  pitted,  or  sieve 
ducts,  or  they  may  be  oE  ■ 
mixed  nature. 

^nrai  ducts  consist  of 

a  delicate  external  cell -wall, 

vhile  the  inner  wall  is  com- 

Fio.  SM.— Portion  from  Cart  of  OW  Oklljaja  Burk,       posed  of  one  or  more  bands 

banivane  lectioa.  ^j  secondary  deposit  which 

are  coiled,  and  may  often  be  uncoiled  like  the  wire  in  gas-tubes  (Fig. 

601  e). 

In  anmdar  duots  the  deposit  is  in  rings,  and  one  duct  may  often 
be  partly  annular  and  partly 
spiral  (Fig.  601  a). 

In  a  icalari/orm  duct 
the  deposit  is  such  as  to 
cause  the  duct  to  more  or 
less  perfectly  resemble  a  lad- 
der with  its  spokes  {acala,  a 
ladder),  as  we  see  in  Fig. 
601  i,  or  in  Fig.  604  e. 

Reticulate  and  dotted 
ducts  diSer  but  little.  In 
the  first  the  spaces  la  which 
there  is  no  deposit  of  sclero- 
gen are  a  trifle  longer  in  a 
transverse  than  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction  and  are  fust- 
form,  giving  the  appearance  Fiq,  aXL— But-oella  from  (Siuiiiou  Oatiaja,  radkl 
of  a  network  {reticvium)  of  eootioii. 

Bclerogenous  deposit  (Fig.  604  a),  while  in  the  dotted  dnot  the  spaces 
are  round  or  oval  (Fig.  604  t). 
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Sieve  ducts  are  ducts  in  which  the  aepta  b&ve  pores  which  afterward 
are  perforated,  or  where  the  whole  wall  thickena  uniforml;  except  where 
one  cell  of  the  duot  touches  an- 
other, when  the  surfaces  of  con- 
tact are  perforated  or  thickened 
BO  as  to  present  appearances  more 
or  less  resembling  sieves.  Such 
ducts  and  cells  have  also  been 
called  latticed. 

The  pitted  duct  or  cell  resem- 
bles the  dotted  duot  or  cell  in  its 
appearance,  but  differs  in  the 
manner  of  deposit  of  sclerogen, 
as  the  pores  are  larger  in  the 
first  deposit  and  become  nar- 
rowed in  subsequent  layers,  con- 
tracting gradually  toward  the  in-  ^ 
Urior  of  the  0.11,  „  wo  h.TO  soon  „^  mijob.^  lli.i>l  A»..w  ~a  SpM 
in  the  cells  of  the  conifers.                Duot;  <,  SplnlDooli  i,  Soaluif onn  Doot :  >U 

These  diflerent  ducts  contain  '»'«°i««^ 
air  when  old,  and  are  therefore  called  trackeidet,  resembling,  as  they 
do,  the  tracheal  vessela  of 
insects. 

In  connection  with  the 
cuticle  or  hypoderma  cot* 
ering  certain  plant  struc- 
tures, peculiar  cells  are 
sometimes  formed  in  which 
the  thickening  takes  place 
excessively  in  the  angles 
where  the  cells  meet,  and 
by  a  peculiar  substance 
which  causes  the  cell-walls 
to  swell  and  become  muci- 
laginous in  water,  and  such 
cells  are  called  coUenchytna 
cells,  and  tissues  composed 
—  of  such  cells  are  coQenchy- 

matout  tissues  {coUa,  glue). 
The  laticiferoita    ducts 
veMelt  are  also  formed 
by  the  coalescenoe  of  cells,  and  may  occur  in  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
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or  in  the  fundamental  tissue,  being  most  commonly  found  in  the  phloem 
portion  of  the  bundles.  Their  walls  are  generally  thin  and  they  contain 
the  latex,  whioh  may  be  limpid,  or  oily  or  resinous  substances  with  gum 
in  emulsion,  caoutchouc-like,  or  gummy.  These  vessels  often  form  com- 
plex anastomoses  and  can  be  seen  very  finely  in  the  root  of  Taraxacum. 
They  may  be  likened  to  the  capillary  blood-vessels  of  animals  in  their 
branching,  though  not  in  function. 

TISSUES. 

Comparatively  few  plants  are  unicellular ;  in  the  larger  number 
cells  unite  to  from  tissues,  in  which  many  cells  (often  untold  millions) 
unite  to  perform  certain  functions  in  common.  For  instance,  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  moisture  from  the  surface  of  a  stem  tjiis  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  cells  which  form  the  epidermis  ;  or,  if  the  stem  is  large  and  the 
sap  must  be  carried  long  distances,  the  epidermis  develops  a  more  or 
less  thick  layer  of  peculiar  cells,  called  cork-cells,  together  forming' suber 
(cork)  and  performing  the  function  of  preventing  evaporation  of  the 
liquids  while  in  transit. 

As  we  have  already  learned,  cells  are  changed  in  shape  by  the  press- 
ure of  adjacent  cells,  and  as  least  pressure  is  exerted  in  the  direction  of 
most  rapid  growth  they  generally  are  more  or  less  elongated  in  this 
direction.  But  while  some  cells  are  very  much  lengthened,  others  are 
less  so,  and  at  the  same  time  the  manner  in  which  the  cells  are  joined 
to  those  above  and  below  them  may  vary. 

We  may,  for  convenience  in  description,  divide  tissues  into  two 
kinds,  parenchyma  and  prosenchyma.  In  the  first  the  cells  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  depart  very  much  from  the  globular,  oval,  or  dodecahedral  form, 
and  even  if  they  are  considerably  elongated  the  ends  of  the  cells  join 
each  other  by  abrupt  or  flat  surfaces ;  the  individual  cells  have  blunt 
ends,  as  is  well  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  longitudinal  section  of  aym- 
phetum.  In  parenchyma  the  cells  usually  are  soft-walled,  and  any 
structure,  as  a  root  or  rhizome,  which  consists  mainly  of  parenchyma,  is 
called  fleshy ^  and  when  dry  will  break  with  an  abrupt,  smooth  fracture. 
If  the  part  contains  much  starch,  this  fracture  is  termed  a  mealy  fracture. 

But  when  the  cells  are  more  or  less  pointed  or  fusiform,  and  the  ends 
are  interlaced  or  dove-tailed,  as  is  the  case  in  wood,  we  call  such  tissue 
prosenchyma,  and  as  this  tissue  seems  mainly  designed  to  afford  sup- 
port to  the  softer  parts  of  the  plant,  the  cells  composing  it  are  usually 
sclerenchymatous  or  lignified.  Parts  of  plants  mainly  composed  of  this 
kind  of  tissue  are  said  to  be  woody,  and  they  break  with  a  flbrous  ic^iH' 
ture. 
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When  the  cells  lie  !□  olose  opposition  their  cell-w&lls  usually  unite 
so  completely  thftt  they  appear  to  be  one.  If  the  cells  are  not  every- 
where in  ooDtaot  they  leave  iriierceiluiar  y>aces,  And  these  spaces  may 
be  of  regular  or  irregular  form,  for  no  particular  object,  or  to  fill  certain 
functions.  The  simplest  spaces  are  the  small  spsces  which  appear 
triangular,  in  transverse  sections  of  sarsaparilla,  for  example  (Fig.  607). 
Such  spaces  ooour  when  the  cells  are  round  or  cylindrical,  without  much 
lateral  pressure. 

Another  larger  form  of  intercellalar  apace  is  found  in  the  submerged 
parts  of  aquatic  plants  ;  for  instance,  in  the  rhizomes  of  menyanthes  or 
calamus,  or  the  stems  or  petioles  of  calla  or  water-lily.  Such  structures, 
when  dry,  break  with  a  corky  fracture. 

The  intercellular  spaces  may  anastomose,  producing  a  system  of 
pseudo-ducts,  which  may  be  filled  by  sap,  or  the  spaces  may  contain 
gum,  resin,  or  oil,  or  all  of  these.  Such  spaces  occur  in  the  leaves  of 
buchu,  eucalyptus,  or  pilocarpus,  the  rind  of  the  citron  or  orange,  or  in 


the  juniper-berry  or  clove.  If  these  spaces  are  more  or  less  round  they 
are  often  called  glands,  while  if  they  are  much  elongated  they  are  called 
oU-ducta,  as  in  fennel  or  caraway  (Fig.  608),  or  retin-ducta  in  the  con- 
ifene  and  other  plants. 

A  leaf  or  rind  containing  such  glands  appears  to  be  studded  with 
translucent  dots  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  as  is  seen  in  jabo- 
randi  leaf  (Fig.  609),  or  the  fresh  peel  of  the  orange. 

If  we  examine  the  sucoulent  end  of  a  fast-growing  rootlet  we  find  it 
made  up  of  parenchyma  cells  of  a  uniform  oharacter.  But  a  little  above 
the  apex  of  the  rootlet,  in  the  slightly  older  part,  we  find  cell-diSereptia- 
tion  already  going  on  to  form  various  tissues.  This  original  uniform 
parenchyma  tissue  is  called  the  fundamental  tittue,  and  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  the  matrix  in  and  from  which  all  other  tissues  have  their  origin. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  frequently  observed  changes  occurs  in  the 
outside  layer  or  layers,  in  which  the  cells  become  smaller  and  flatter, 
while  their  walls  thicken  and  become  more  impervious.    Even  in  algs 
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Figs.  61(MS12L— Vegetable  Hairi.    a,  cotton  fibre ;  &,  bnnched  hair  of  mullein ;  c,  spongi- 

olea  of  rootlets 


Fia  613.~Hair  of  Maoona. 
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and  fungi,  in  vbiob  little,  if  any,  other  differentiation  takes  place,  some 
aort  of  outioularization  ooours,  and  the  thallogena  are  oompletely  made 
up  of  fundamental  tiuue  and  this  cuticle. 

Tissues  made  up  of  these  outer  calls  are  the  ^idermia  or  epidermal 
tieme,  which  we  can  well  study  in  such  part)  as  leaves  or  fruits. 

As  the  stem  or  root  acquires  considerable  thickness  the  epidermis 
osoally  is  torn  and  lost,  and  another  tissue  takes  its  place.  We  faave 
already  spoken  of  cork  or  miber,  and  will  have  to  refer  to  it  again  -, 
when  the  epidermis  is  gone  it  forms  the  outer  layer  of  the  bark  of  dico- 
tyledonous and  gymnospermous  plants,  as  well  as  the  outer  layer  of  the 
cuticle  of  monocotyledonous  plants. 

From  the  epidermis  may  arise  various  structures,  which  are  called 

trichomet.    In  the  small  rootlets  the  outer  cells  are  prolonged  into  smalt 

hairy  processes,  the  spongiolea  (Fig.  610  c),  which  absorb  the  moisture 

from  the  soil.     On  the  epidermis 

of  parts  above  ground   we  often 

find  hair  composed  of  one  or  more 

cells.     We  show  enlarged  figures 

of  cotton   fibre   (Fig.  610  a),  of 

the  simple  hair  of  mucuna  with 

its  barbed  point  (Fig.  613),  the  I 

aUOaU  hair  of  kamala  (Fig.  614  [ 

d),  and  the  hair  of  mullein,  the 

latter  being  a  beautiful  specimen 

of  branched  hair  (Fig.  610  *). 

Sometimes    the    trichomes     are 

flattened,   appearing    like   tcalee. 

The  filament  of  Tradescantia  vir- 

ginica,   a  common    garden    and 

* ., ,  -  *      .^,  Pica  8H-«17.— Haitm  «od  GlMidi  of 

wild  flower,  is  covered  with  some 

of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  vegetable  hairs,  resembling  strings  of  blue 

beads.     Many  of  the  vegetable  hairs  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  cycloais. 

The  prickles  of  the  rose-bush  (Fig.  618)  and  of  other  plants  are  but 
tricbomes  or  outgrowths  of  the  epidermis,  due  to  a  proliferation  of  epi- 
dermal tissue,  something  like  a  wart  on  the  skin  of  an  animal.  Some- 
times trichomes  assume  still  other  shapes,  as  in  kamala  (Fig.  614  a,  b,  c), 
lupulin,  etc.,  forming  glcmd»,  which  are,  however,  essentially  different 
from  the  glands  consisting  of  large  interoellnlar  spaces.  Another  fonn 
of  trichomes  is  found  in  the  etomaia  or  breathing-pores  of  leaves,  of 
which  we  wilt  speak  when  describing  leaves. 

If  we  make  a  transverse  section  a  short  distance  above  the  point  of 
the  growing  rootlet  of  ^idnw  eommunit  (Fig.  619  A)  we  find  a  differen- 
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tiation  going  on  at  ssTenl  points  in  ttie  interior,  which  fin&Ilf  coalesce 
in  BQch  a,  manner  that  a  ring  of  generating  tissue  {meritUm)  is  formed, 
vbiob  divides  the  thickness  of  the  root  into  two  portions,  an  inner 
portion  of  parenofayma,  which  will  afterward  form  the  pith,  and  ao 
outer  Eone  whiob  afterward  forms  tbe  middle  bark.  These  points  de- 
velop iato ^brchvtucular  bundlet,  stnictures  wbioh  we  find  in  all  pbanero- 
gamous  or  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  id  the  aorogens,  or  that  sabdiTisioa 
of  oryptogams  in  whioli  tbere  is  found  a  distinot  divialoa  of  root,  item. 


Fia  01a.— Tmurena  Saotion  of  BoM-twig,  ilKiwiDg  th*  Priekla. 

and  leaL  In  Fig.  619  B  the  fibro-vasoular  bundles  {/b^  are  represented 
as  somewhat  more  advanced  in  dcTelopment.  They  are,  however,  oon* 
neoted  by  bands  of  generating  tissue  (Kcondary  merittem — eft),  which 
are  shown  in  Fig.  619  C,  and  which  are  capable  of  producing  new  fibro- 
vascular  bundles. 

The  fbro-vascvicar  bundta  are  string-like  masses  of  tissue  pass- 
ing through  the  soft  tissues,  consisting  mainly  of  prosenohyma  and 
ducts. 

Usually  they  are  so  intimately  united  with  the  parenchyma  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  therefrom;  bnt  in  some  oases  their  string-like  natare 
may  easily  be  shown,  as  in  plantain  {^Plantago  mqjor)  leaves  or  petioles. 
By  breaking  the  petiole  or  ribs  of  this  leaf  carefully,  and  pulling  apart, 
little  threadlike  fibres,  often  several  inches  in  length,  may  be  drawn  out. 
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and  will  be  seen  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  spiral  ducts  and  fusi- 
form cells. 

To  examine  the  nature  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  we  may  make 
a  transverse  section  of  the  rhizome  of  cimicifuga  in  which  we  find  a 
large  number  of  such  bundles  of  various  sizes.  Choosing  for  our  exami- 
nation one  of  the  larger  and  more  fully  developed  bundles  (Fig.  622),  we 
find  that  it  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  an  inner  part  called  xylem  or  woad^ 


Fios.  eiMSl  (after  8Mhs).--Seotioos  of  Bootlet  of  Sieimm  Commimte.  A,  after  tha 
appearance  of  root  beyond  tetU  of  eeed ;  B,  after  the  hypooot^ledonaiy  legment  has  attained 
a  length  of  abont  S  centimeters ;  O,  at  the  end  of  germination ;  m^  pith ;  r,  middle  bark ; 
X,  merbtem ;  tt,  mednllary  rays ;  /^,  fibro-vaaonlar  handles ;  c&,  oonneoting  bands  of  second- 
ary meristenL 


an  outer  part  called />Afo^m  or  boBtj  and  between  them  a  part  composed 
of  very  soft  parenchyma  cells,  constituting  the  cambium. 

The  relation  of  these  parts  to  each  other,  or  to  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues, may  vary  in  different  plants;  or  one  or  the  other  of  these  tissues 
may  be  entirely  wanting. 

^yhm  or  wood  usually  consists  of  ducts  and  prosenohymatous  cells, 
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Fta.  aS3,— Buuboo  Cum,  ontar  portjon,  ti 
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the  latter  the  lo-called  wood-ceOt.  These  Utter  cells  hkve  a  strong  ten- 
decoy  to  lignify,  and  in  the  older  formationa  asually  contain  air. 

PfUoim  consists  of  soft-walled  cells,  with  the  exception  of  "  bast- 
oells,"  which  are  solerenchymatous.  Bast-cella  may  occasionally  be 
absent  entirely,  but  are  usnally  plentiful. 

The  cambium  consists  of  delicate  parenchyma  cells  from  which  the 
other  kinds  of  cells  are  developed. 

These  different  tissues  may  be  studied  to  advantage  in  some  of  the 
young  and  growing  parts  of  plants,  as  in  the  root  of  the  sprouting  seeds, 
for  instance  of  ricinus,  and  usually  most  readily  in  dicotyledonous  ger- 
minating plantlets. 

Fibro-vascular  bundles  are  of  two  kinds,  i^ien  and  doted.    We  will 
first  consider  the  latter.     In  monoootyledonous  stems  and  roots  a  num- 
ber of  fibro-vasoular  bundles  appear,  which  possess  the  characteristics 
already  described.     In  these  stems  a  cuticle  or  epidermis  is  found,  and 
a  layer  of  cells,  which,  though  often  called  a 
bark,  is  not  a  true  bark.     The  fundamental 
tiflsne  is  composed  of  parenchyma,  and  scat- 
tered through  this,  without  any  apparent  plan 
or  regularity,  or,  at  most,  in  a  sort  of  sjrsteni' 
atic  irregularity,  it  we  may  be  allowed  so  to 
express  it,  we  see  the  bandies,  eaoh  of  which 
consists  of  one  or  more  large  ducts,  some 
wood-,  bast-,  and,  while  growing,  oambium- 

oells.  The  bundles  are  usually  more  numerous  Pia  831— Oowd  Fibro-ntea* 
but  smaller  near  the  circumference,  but  do  not  «"n««r. 

always  lie  just  beneath  the  cuticle,  being  sometimes  aurrounded  by  a 
layer  of  cells  resembling  a  bark,  bat  which  is  not  separable  from  the 
wood  as  in  the  case  with  the  true  bark  of  dicotyledons. 

The  bundles  in  the  interiorof  the  stem  are  larger  and  more  scattered. 
New  bundles  may  be  formed  anywhere  among  the  others,  and  usually 
occur  in  the  soft  tissues  of  the  interior,  for  which  reason  this  method  of 
growth  is  called  endoffenota,  or  inward-growing.  A  beautiful  example 
of  this  structure  may  easily  be  obtained  from  the  stem  of  sarsaparilla,  or 
in  bamboo  cane,  a  section  of  which  latter  we  have  figured  (Fig.  623), 

In  the  fibro'vascular  bundles  of  these  endogenons  stems  the  cambium, 
after  a  time,  is  all  changed  either  to  wood  or  bast,  and  then  the  handle 
oeases  to  grow  ;  it  is  cloied  (Fig.  624). 

It  will  be  noticed  on  examination  of  the  section  of  bamboo  cane,  that 
larger  bundles  farthest  from  the  cuticle,  still  contain  lofc-walled  oam- 
bium-celfs,  while  in  the  outer  bundles  all  the  cells  have  become  liquefied, 
or  the  bundles  have  become  oloaed. 
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In  some  cases  the  bundles,  instesd  of  being  scattered  throngfa  tbe 
entire  interior  of  the  stem  or  root,  are  clustered  in  a,  circle,  tbe  section 
tben  imperfectly  resembling  that  of  exogenous  stems.  We  see  this  in 
the  root  of  sarsaparilla  or  the  rhizome  of  curcama,  and  in  many  other 
drugs.  The  circle  of  bundles  is  in  these  cases  often  enclosed  in  a  sheath 
of  BcterenchyraatouB  cells,  which  is  called  the  nucieuB  sheath.  This  cir- 
cular layer  of  cells  is  also  found  in  some  rhisomes  in  which  the  bundies 
are  not  aggregated  in  such  distinot  circles  but  are  scattered  through- 
out the  fundamental  tissue,  both  within  and  without  the  nucleus  sbesth, 
as  in  curcama,  gxlanga,  or  ginger.  (See  Figs.  473-475,  on  pages  891- 
893,  and  Fig.  221,  on  page  394.) 

Other  peculiar  and  instruotire  sections  of  endogenous  growth,  shor- 
ing large  intercellular  spaces,  may  be  made  from  the  rhizomes  of  csls* 
muB,  buokbean,  or  calla. 

As  the  endogenous  growth  occurs  in  plants  having  but  one  seed-leif 
in  the  seed,  this  is  also  called  the  monoeotyledonous  growth  or  struc- 
ture. , 

We  also  find  beautiful  examples  of  closed  fibro- vascular  bundles  in 
tbe  higher  cryptograms,  and  in  these  plants  each  bundle  is  often  en- 
closed by  a  sort  of  sheath  of  its  own,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  fibro-Tasculsi 
bundles  of  malefern. 

In  closed  fibro-rasoular  bundles  the  cambium  usually,  if  not  slwap. 
occupies  tbe  centre,  and  the  first  wood-cells  are  formed  at  the  peiipberr, 
additional  wood  being  formed  within  the  first  lifer, 
and  BO  on  until  all  the  cambium  is  gone  and  its  place 
occupied  by  wood  or  bast,  so  that  it  is  seen  that  eno 
the  bundle  itself  is  inward-growing. 

Closed  fibro-vasoular  1:>undles  may  also  be  foand  in 
some  dicotyledonous  plants  In  which  growth  is  lim- 
ited, for  instance  in  some  annual  or  biennial  pUnla 
But  in  perennial  or  oontinuonsly  growing  plants  tbe 
structure  is  quite  different  and  we  find  open  fibio-Tss- 
cular  bundles. 

The  relation  of  the  open  fibre-vascular  bundles  to 
Fia  flSS.— Traoi-  ^"^^^  other  and  to  other  tissues  may  be  well  seen  ic  a 
vraaflMtion oi  im.  transverse  section  of  imperatoria  (Fig.  625)  or  yelloT 
parilla  (Menispemum  CBuadenae):  In  the  stem  of 
the  latter  plant  (Fig.  636)  we  find  a  number  of  wedge-shaped  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  arranged  in  a  circle  around  an  inner  mass  of  piren> 
ehyma  and  surrounded  also  by  parenchyma,  while  between  the  dif- 
ferent bundles  are  wedges  of  parenchymatous  tissue  separning  them 
but  uniting  the  inner  and  outer  parenchyma  with  each  other.    All  of 
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thu  parencbyma  ia  fundamental  tissue,  and  that  portion  of  it  between 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  is  composed  of  cells  stretched  so  that  the 
longest  diameter  of  the  cells  is  from  nitliin  outward,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  most  rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  being  in  this  regard  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule.  The  portion  of  parenchyma  within  the 
circle  of  bundles  is  called  medulla  or  pith,  and  the  portions  proceeding 
from  thu  outward  are  called  the  medultary  rays,  while  the  portion  sur- 
rounding the  bast  of  the  bundles  constitutes  the  middle  bark. 

This  relation  of  the  different  tissues  to  each  other  is  also  well  seen 


Pio.  tSX. — TnimeiM  Section  of  Hmupemniii. 

in  a  transverse  section  of  a  young  twig  of  a  rose-bush  (Fig.  627). 
Tbfl  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  seen  to  be  wider  tangentially  than  they 
are  from  within  outward,  while  the  medullary  rays  are  quite  distinct. 

The  three  parts  or  kinds  of  tissue  of  which  the  bundles  are  com- 
posed— wood,  bast,  and  cambium — are  very  distinct.  If  we  examine 
somewhat  older  twigs  {Fig.  628)  we  will  find  the  following  to  have 
taken  place  during  growth  :  the  cells  of  cambium  next  to  the  wood 
produced  new  wood-cells,  while  those  nearest  the  phloSm  formed  new 
bast,  so  that  the  .fibro-vascular  bundles  became  larger,  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  branch,  and  at  the  same  time  crowding  each  other  more 
and  more.  The  medullary  rays  between  them  are  thereby  compressed 
until  finally  they  consist  of  very  narrow  layers  only. 

The  change  of  cambium  into  phloem  and  xylem  continues  as  long  as 
the  leaves  contioue  to  aasimilate  food,  or,  in  other  words,  aa  long  as  the 
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FlQ,  62T.— TraiMTone  Section  of  Tonng  Row-twig. 


Tia.  ess. — nmnsTcneBaetionDf  BoM-tvigUendDtlinl  ji 
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T«g«tating  process  is  kept  up,  which  depends  on  the  pUce  where  the 
plant  grows,  u  well  as  on  the  Beasons,  being  perpetual  !□  the  tropicu, 
where  trees  are  found  in  which  the  process  probably  dates  back  without 
interruption  to  the  time  of  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  or  farther  still, 
while  in  sub-arotio  regions  the  process  may  be  confined  to  a  few  weeks 
in  each  year.  In  many  plants  the  process  is  limited  to  a  single  season. 
When  the  plant  grows  during  a  part  of  the  year  only,  as  in  the 
temperate  zone,  the  6bro-Tascular  bundles  cease  to  grow  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  season  one  of  the  earliest 
signs  of  returning  activity  of  vegetation  is  manifested  by  a  great  tur- 
gescence  of  the  cambium  and  of  the  adjacent  cells  to  such  an  extent 


that,  if  wounded,  enormous  quantities  of  sap  may  escape,   as  in  sugar- 
maple  in  early  spring. 

Then  the  buds  expand,  the  leaves  unfold,  and  the  life  of  the  plant 
actively  goes  on.  The  inner  layer  of  cambium  produces  large  ducts 
and  large  wood-cells,  and  the  new  wood  is  added  in  a  ring  around  the 
xylem  of  the  first  yearns  growth  ;  the  process  continues  until,  aa  the 
season  goes  on,  the  leaves  harden,  the  stomata  may  be  filled  with 
dust,  the  soil  contains  less  moisture,  and  celUformation  gradually  be- 
comes slower  and  the  cells  smaller,  while  duels  may  entirely  cease  to 
be  formed,  until  finally,  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  the  year's  work  is 
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completed  «nd  another  ring  of  wood  bu  been  &dded  to  the   first     So 
each  ye&r  adds  a  ring  of  wood  od  the  outside  of  the  growth  of  previous 


Via.  630.— DlTidanoIFibro-TwaaLaBDndlcainCiiaieifiiga. 

yean,  and  therefore  this  growth  is  called  exogenous,  or  outward-form- 
ing or  growing  I  or,  as  it  is  cbarscteristic  of  dicotyledous  plants,  it  is  also 
called  dicotyledouB growth  or  struc- 
ture.   The  gymno-spermous  plants 
grow  in  the  same  manner. 

In  Fig.  629  we  see  a  portion  of 
a  rose-twig  as  it  appears  during 
the  second  season's  growth. 

As  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
grow  wider  at  the  outer  side  as 
the  diameter  of  the  stem  or  root 
increases,  they  do  not  always  re- 
main as  one  bundle,  but  divide 
either  during  the  season's  growth, 
as  illustrated  in  the  section  of 
cimicifuga  (Fig.  630),  or  at  the 
Fio.631 -DU^uMMtioSaoaonrf mootyU.  bejrinninir  of  the  next  season,  as 
Qonoui  Bteio  of  tbree  re«r»  growth.  Thaupper        "  = 

uiow  indimta  thi  ounbinni,  and  the  lomr   shown  in  the  diagram  of  a  section 

As  ordinarily  a  ring  of  wood  is  added  each  year,  aa  the  process  takes 
place  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  stem  or  root,  tboM  rings 
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are  called  annutU  rings,  and  they  are  oharacteristic  of  wood-growinfi;  in 

temperate  zones.     By  counting  these  rings  the  age  of  a  tree  may  be 

approximately    ascertained, 

but  not  exactly,  for  any  in- 
terference iritb  the  growth 

during    any    season,   as   by 

drought  or  severe  cold,  may 

give   rise    to    two   or    more 

rings  in  one  year. 

The  rings  are  generally 

easily  distinguished,  because 

in  the    earlier    part    of  the 

season,  while  growth  is  very 

active,   a  larger  number  of 

ducts  and  larger  wood-cells 

are  formed,  while  toward  the 

end  of  the  season  the  ducts 

are  fewer  in  number  and  the 

wood-cells  smaller  (Fig.  633).    Fra.  dSS.— Wood  of  Buufn*  Boot,  iboiring  Annul 

Even  in  woods  in  which  no  '"*■ 

ducts  are  found  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  wood-cells  makes  the 

rings  quite  distinct  (Fig.  633). 

In  tropical  climates  vegetation  continues  more  or  less  actively  all 
the  year  round  and  the  layers 
are  not  concentrically  con- 
tinuous. Theyaretheucalled 
<purt'ou«  rings,  as  in  the  stem 
or  root  of  false  pareira  brava 
(Fig.  634),  in  a  section  of 
which,  by  tracing  from  the 
point  "«p"  toward  the  left, 
one  layer  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  deposited  in  a 
threefold  spiral,  while  other 
layers  are  less  than  one-half 
the  circumference  in  length. 
Wood  continues  to  con- 
dnot  sap  for  a  few  years  and 
then  the  cells  either  become 
Fio.  OBS.— 7VuuT(s*a8gotic<iof  Junipar  Wood.        emptv  or  filled  with   air   or 

they  become  filled  with  various  substances,  usually  giving  them  a  dark 

color.     They  serve  then  only  for  support  and  are  called  h^art-wood  or 
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duramen.     The  liTing  part  of  the  wood,  therefore,  may  coDsUt  Eimpk 

of  a  thin  shell  of  soft  cells  which  conduct  sap,  and  this  wood  is  usually 

light -colored,  and  is  known  ss  albtir- 

num  or  sap-wood.     The  line  of  demw- 

cation  between  these  woods  idbt  be 

abrupt  when  each  year  one  Ujei  is 

added   to  the  circumference  of  the 

sap-wood  and  at  the  same  time  the 

inner  layer  of  sap-wood  is  changed 

to  heart-wood,  or  the  latter  process 

is  not  completed  in  a  single  season 

and    the    demarcation     is    gradual 

We  may  see  good  examples  of  these 

two  kinds  of  wood  in  red  cedar  (red 

and  white),  ebony  (black  and  while], 

Fio.  S84.-8pi.rioM   Riag.   in   Fdu    "»'""*    (*'™'"'    a^.^    white),   guaiw: 

Ptnin.    «p  ihewa  b«g{Diiii^  of  ipir«I  bj    (o1ive-«reen  and  white),  and  in  other 

tcuiDE  to  the  left ;  lutunl  lue,  ^  ,         , 

common  woods.     In  some  stems  the 

alburnum  and  duramen  both  are  white,  aa  in  white  pine. 

But  while  a  layer  of  wood  is  added  by  cell  transformation  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  cambium, 
the  outer  side  of  cambium 
adds  also  bast  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  older  phloum,  so 
that,  strictly  speaking,  we 
iilso  have  endogenous  growth 
of  the  bark  in  dicotyledonous 
growth.  The  new  bast  is 
not  always  added  in  distinct 
layers,  but  irregularly,  as 
cinnamon  (Fig.  635),  or 
number  of  layers  are  formed 
in  a  single  season,  as  in  cot- 
ton-root bark  (Fig.  636),  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  year's  growth  from 
the  appearance  ot  the  bark.      '"  "»-■'»"«-  B««<-  <*  Ota»««  a* 

In  some  plants  the  bast  is  deposited  in  regular  layers,  one  within 
the  other,  and  then  one  layer  may  often  be  peeled  from  the  others  like 
leaves  in  a  book,  and  therefore  such  bast  is  cslled  liber  (book). 

Id  dicotyledonous  plants  we  see  plant  structure  in  its  highest  per- 
fection, because  here  we  find  the  greatest  tissue  diSereatiation.    Id  tbe 
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■t«ma  and  roots  of  these  plants  we  find  pith,  wood,  and  bark  ;  the  wood 
containing  wood-cells,  ducts,  and  medullary  rays;  the  bark  consisting  of 
bast,  bast-oells,  fundamental  tissue,  cork,  and  epidermis,  together  with 
occasional  resiniferoua  or  latioiferous  ducts. 

The  pith  is  usually  composed  of  polyhedral  pareoohymatous  cells 
which  fill  the  space  in  the  interior  of  the  wood  ring  (Fig.  631).  It  is 
frequently  surrounded  by  an  almost  continuous  circular  layer  of  laiger 
ducts  which,  when  present,  constitute  the  meditUaty  sheath,  and  these 
ducts  occur  in  this  position  in  such  large  numbers  because  the  merialem 
or  prtHMmbium  (as  the  first  formed  differentiated  tissue,  which  is  after- 
ward to  form  the  fibro-vascular  bandies,  is  called)  early  in  the  season 


Fio.  6S(Il— 'nsnireras  SaetioD  of  Cotton-ioot  Buk. 

produoes  more  ducts  than  wood,  while  later  Id  the  season  very  few,  if 
any,  ducts  and  more  wood  is  formed. 

The  pith  sometimes  separates  easily  from  its  sheath,  or  at  other 
times  cannot  be  separated  in  large  pieces  at  all.  Generally,  also,  it  fills 
the  interior  of  the  wood  ring,  but  in  very  rapidly  growing  stems  of 
some  plants  it  may  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  other  parts, 
and  as  the  stem  enlarges  the  pith  is  torn  and  hangs  in  shreds  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  hollow  stem,  as  in  dulcamara.  Only  one  pith,  that 
of  sassafras,  is  officinal. 

It  is  also  important  to  recollect  that  pith  seldom  is  found  in  roots, 
though  it  may  be  present  in  quite  large  quantity  in  the  stem  of  the 
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same  plant.  This  is  of  nae  sometimes  in  detecting  the  sabstitation  of 
the  br&nches  for  the  roots  in  drugs. 

The  medullary  rays  are  very  rariable  in  sice,  usually  being  of 
limited  extent  in  a  tangential  direction,  while  the  width  of  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  stem  may  be  a  single  cell  or  doiens  of  celk 
Sections  of  stems  or  roots  may  be  made  in  four  directions,  at  leut 
three  of  which  are  necessary  for  study  before 
we  can  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  structure. 
Tlie  cut  illustratea  the  direction  in  vhicb 
they  are  made.  The  transvene  section  (tr) 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  growth  sod 
is  the  moat  generally  useful  and  instructive; 
the  radial  section  (r),  generally  termed  loo- 
gitudinal  section,  passes  through  tbe  centre 
of  the  stem  or  root,  or  along  one  of  the 
radii,  and  shows  the  nature  of  the  ducts  snd 
cells  and  also  the  longitudinal  shape  of  tbe 
cells  of  the  medullary  rays  ;  the  tangential 
section  (t)  passes  longitudinally  but  at  ligbt 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  radii  or  med- 
ullary rays,  showing  the  latter  cut  across, 
and  is  especially  useful  to  study  the  nature 
of  the  medullary  rajra.  An  oblique  section 
-  (o)  is  rarely  required. 

We  illustrate  the  appearance  of  the 
transverse  and  tangential  sections  of  Jsmsict 
quassia,  the  transverse  section  of  Feniam- 
buco  wood,  and  a  radial  section  of  It^ood. 
(See  Figs.  G38-6il.) 

Sometimes  in    a   tangential  section  tbe 
medullary  rays  seem  so  large  that  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  appear  to  have  forced  tbeir 
»/i°'r!'riSTi??4SS!    "y  through  them  with  difficulty,  while  i. 
tr,  tan^Ttne;  o,  oblique.  Other  cases  the  rays  are  so  small  as  almost 

to  have  disappeared.  The  number  of  cells  in  a  perpendicular,  as  well  u 
tangential  direction,  may  vary  much  in  different  medullary  rays  of  tbe 
same  stem,  or  it  may  be  nearly  uniform,  as  in  the  woods  of  qusssi*  or 
guaiac  So  regular  in  structure  are  tbe  medullary  rays  in  Surinam  and 
Jamaica  quaaaia  that  the  appearance  of  the  tangential  sections  enables 
us  to  distinguish  between  the  two  woods. 

If  we  cut  a  branch  of  willow  in  spring  during  the  turgescence  of  the 
cunbium,  choosing  a  smooth  and  straight  intemode  for  the  purpose,  and 
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then  beat  it  slightly  with  K  flat  atiok  or  side  of  the  knife-h&ndle,  we 
bruise  and  loosen  the  cambium-oells  so  that  we  may  slip  a  tnbular  piece 
from  the  solid  cylinder  of 
wood.  If  .we  examine  the 
two  pieces  with  a  lens  we 
find  that  we  hare  the  pith, 
the  xylem  portion  of  all  the 
fibro-vaacular  bundles,  and 
the  medullary  rays  aa  far  as 
the  cambium,  together  with 
a  part  of  the  latter,  all  in 
one  piece  that  is  commonly 
known  as  the  wood.  The 
tubular  piece  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  the  cuticle  (epidermis 
and  cork),  a  layer  of  paren- 
chyma, all  the  phlofim  por- 
tions of  all  the  fibro-rascular 

bundles,  the  part  of  the  med-      n*^—  «.,.,,«_- 

„  ,  ,  , .  Pia-  <88.— TniuTene  8«otiMi  of  JudsIm  Qnuna. 

uilaryrays  from  the  cambium 

outward,  and  a  portion  of  the  cambium  along  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tube;  all  this  togethiar  constituting  what  is  properly  called  the  bark. 

In  Fig.  629  we  see  the 
boundary  between  wood  and 
bark  marked  by  a  light  line 
and  a  star.  In  most  plants 
the  bark  at  certain  seatons 
of  the  year  is  easily  removed 
from  the  wood,  presenting  a 
smooth  surface  within,  which 
usually  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
I  color  when  dry. 

Whenwe  cut  or  bite  an 

I  apple  and  then  lay  it  aside 

for  a  little  while  the  wounded 

surface  is  changed  to  a  light 

brown    tint     by    oxidation. 

Cambium  is  often  acted  on  i  n 

Fio.6a9.-TKigBiU»lBeetiono(JBn«I<»Qiuwis.      the  same  way  ;  for  inaUnoe, 

sassafras    bark    when     first 

peeled  from  the  root  is  beautifully  white  within  but  becomes  a  lively 

red  when  dried.    The  same  cause  produces  the  dark'Colored  e<tmbium- 
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tone  which  we  see  in  many  roots  or  rhizomes  which  are  cut  and  dried  in 

slices,  as  in  calnmba  (Fig^.  642), 

In  some  cases,  as  in  oascarilla,  the  bark  does  not  separate  readilj' 
from  the  wood,  and  must  be 
chipped  from  the  latter.  In 
this  kind  of  bark  often  bul 
a  part  of  its  thickness  is 
present,  or  portions  of  wood 
are  attached  to  the  iDoer 
Borface. 

When  the  bark  is  removed 
the  inner  cells,  which  are 
softer  and  more  succulent, 
lose  their  moisture  and 
shrink,  while  the  outer  cells 
retain  theirshape.  Thisgen- 
erally  causes  the  bark  to  curl 
inward,  and  according  to  the 
degree  of  curvature  different 

Pio.  e4a-TrmiuiTer«,  SeoUon  <rf  Fenunboeo  Wood.     0^^^^  ^^  g^^^j,  ^^  ti,e  barks. 

When  the  curvature  is  slight,  as  in  Fig.  613  a,  the  pieces  are  usually 
described  as  "curved  pieces,"  but  as  curvature  may  take  place  in  an 
irregular  manner,  we  prefer 
to  restrict  the  term  "  curved 
pieces  "  to  pieces  of  bark  of 
such  irregular  shape,  and 
propose  the  term  "  trouffhe" 
as  a  more  convenient,  ex< 
preasive,  and  appropriate 
word  to  describe  the  pieces 
of  bark  curved  as  in  the 
drawing.  If  the  bark  is 
rolled  from  one  side  com- 
pletely into  a  cylinder  this 
is  termed  a  quill,  or  a  simple 
guiU  {b),  while  if  it  is  rolled 
inward  from  both  sides  (c), 
it  is  called  a  double  quiU. 

An  unequal  shrinking  of 
bsat  and  medullary  rays  will 
cause  longitudinal  wrinkles, 
readily,  so  as  to  form  quills  on  drying,  6ssures  on  the  inaer  surface  of 


ixtemal  layers  will  not  yield 
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the  bark,  as  in  wild  cherry  bark 
(Fig.  646),  or  ridges  as  in  alnua 
rubra  (Figs.  647,  648). 

Occasionally  the  middle  bark 
shrinkB  in  drugs  which  are  covered 
ODly  with  a  thin  layer  of  suber  or 
epidermis,  while  the  bast^cells  are 
rigid  and  the  bast-parenchyma  also 
more  or  less  unyielding,  or  perhaps 
bits  of  wood  are  attached  on  tbe 

inner  surface   when    the    bark    is      Em.  MS.— CKinmlm,  ihomng  Cunbiom- 
cbipped  off  instead  of  being  peeled  "°^' 

off,  and  in  sucb   a  case  it  is  possible  that  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
the  bark  curve  outward,  producing  longitudinal  curvature.     We  occa* 


Flos.  Oa-MS—a.  TrODsfa ;  b,  QniU  ;  e,  D«nble  Qnlll. 

sionally  see  this  in  cascarilla.  Or  tbe  curving  may  be  transverse,  but 
with  the  cambium  on  the  convex  instead  of  on  the  concave  side  as  is 
usual.  LsTge,  flat  pieces  of  bark  are  seldom  met 
with,  except  as  the  result  of  pressure  while  dry- 
ing, as  in  flat  calisaya,  or  when  only  the  inner 
bark  is  present,  as  in  slippery  elm  bark. 

The  typical  bark  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
outer  bark,  consisting  in  young  stems  or  roots 
of  epidermis  (Fig.  649  a)  and  cork  (Fig.  640 
b),  the  epidermis  often  containing  stomata  in 
stems  but  not  in  roots.  As  the  diameter  of  the 
part  increases  the  cork  is  often'  fissured  (see  the 
figures  under  the  titles  Aspidosperma  or  Alsto- 
nia  soholaris)  in  a  characteristic  manner,  and 
may  be  cast  off  or  retained  in  thick  layers. 
This  part  of  the  bark  is  usually  composed  of 
tubular  cells  with  elastic  walls  which  sppear 
tangentially  stretched  in  a  transverse  section 
and  which  are  impervious  to  water. 

The  middle  bark  (Fig.  649  c)  consists  of 

^'0. ««.— Iram  Btabm^  the  fundamental  tissue  situated  on  the  outer 
ahowiogBmnk      •"'■ig«,  ^j^^  ^j  ^j^^  phloGm,  and  forming  a  circle   of 
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p&reDcbyma  of  varying  width,  or  it  may  be  absent  entirely.    All  that 
part  of  the  bark  outside  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  apex  of  etdi  but 
bundle  to  the  next,  and  between  that  and  the  cork,  constitutes  tbe  mid- 
dle bark,  and  is  mainly  composed  of  paicD- 
cbyma,  but  may  contain   resin-  or  oil-duets 
or  cells,  latioiferous  ducts,  stone^cells,  etc 

The  inner  bark  (Fig.  649  d)  Cflosisw  ol 
the  phloem  portion  of  the  fibro-vssculir 
bundles  (ph),  and  the  medullary  revs  [i.ij 
between  them.  The  latter  are  narrowest  a 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bark  and  wider  i^ 
they  proceed  outward.  This  causes  the  ic- 
ner  bark  to  appear  to  be  composed  of  t^o 
sets  of  wedges,  one  set  (phloem)  having  ibe 
base  within  and  the  apex  outward,  the  otiier 
Bet  (medullary  rays)  fitting  between  thew 

.^^  ^^ and  with  the  base  without  and  the  apei  io- 

ox .^jf^U^m^^^^f  ward.  The  cells  of  the  medullary  rars  are 
—  ually  fundamental  parenchyma  radiaiiv 
<.A't&S',;S3'.£;S  .t"tched  in  th.  te„„  portion;  b.t  „  ,S. 
tmuTCTie  •eotioD,  aniirged.  phloem  becomes  narrower  and  the  meduilan 

rays  wider  the  cells  become  shorter  in  a  radial  direction  until  the  med- 
ullary rays  become  merged  in  the  middle  bark  in  which  the  cells  are 
tangentially  stretched.  On  making  radial  or  tangential  sections  we  fini 
the  structure  of  the  bark  to  be  similar  to  that  of  tbe  wood  in  corres- 
ponding sections,  but  the  med- 
ullary rays  are  often  very  in- 
distinct. 

The  phloem  (Fig.  649  ph)  ^ 
consiatB  of  bcut-cella  (be)  which 
are  usually  fusiform  scleren- 
chymatouB  ceHa  scattered 
throujrb  tbe  phlo6m  in  bundles 
or  singly,  and   of  batit-paren- 

chyma  {bp),  the  latter  consisting  of  cells  usually  smaller  than  those  of 
the  medullary  rays  and  middle  bark  ;  they  sometimes  become  prosen- 
chymatouE. 

The  bast-cells  and  bast-parenchyma  often  alternate  in  layers,  or  the 
bast-cells  are  irregularly  distributed  in  the  phlo€m.  These  two  methodi 
of  distribution  are  shown  in  the  section  of  cotton>root  bark  (Fi|f.  6o0) 
and  of  cinchona  bark  (Figs.  651  and  652). 

Tbe  above  is  a  description  of  a  typical  bark  of  which  our  drawing 
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presents  a  di&gnimtnatio  illustration,  bat  the  structure  may,  and  gener- 
ally doei,  vary  from  this.  Secondary  layers  of  cork  may  develop  in 
any  part  of  the  l>ark,  even 
in  the  inner  bark,  and  as 
this  tissue  at  once  outs  ofi 
all  nourishment  from  all 
celts  without  it,  that  part 
of  bark  external  to  such 
adventitiouslayersof  cork 
is  sequestered  and  dies, 
falling  off  or  remaining  I 
adherent  as  dead  tissue. 
This  very  frequently  oc- 
curs in  barks  of  conifers, 
cinchonas,  etc.,  and  when 
it  does  occur  it  is  often 
difficult  to  understand  the 
structure   of    the    bark,' 

which  may  appear  to  be 

■',    ^^"^  Pio.  asa— Cotton-root  Bark, 

very  irregular. 

Our  illustration  of  dogwood  bark  (Fig.  653)  shows  us  such  a  bark 
in  which  secondary  cork  (s,  a,  t)  separates  two  layers  from  each  other, 
the  inner  (a)  being  the 
living  inner  bark  with  med- 
ullary rays  (tn,  mi)  and  the 
outer  being  dead  tissue. 

In  some  worksof  botany 
the  sequestered  portion  is 
called  bark  {borke,  G.),  but 
it  is  not  the  bark  in  a  phar- 
mocognoBtio  sense. 

It  is  plain  that  the  struc- 
ture we  have  described  here 
as  a  true  bark   can   only 
occur  in  plants  with  exoge- 
nous growth  and  never  in 
endogenous  stems  or  roots. 
Leaves  are  usually  large 
Fia  SSI,— TmiMT«ns  8eotion  of  But  of  Old  Caliufa     flattened    organs   designed 
to  expose  a  large  surface 
to  the  air  for  respiration.     For  the  purposes  of  study  the  pharmacog- 
nociflt  may  divide  them  into  two  classes — the  leathery  or  coriaceous. 
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and  the  herbkceoua,  which  differ  in  the  rigidity  of  their  stractuies,  i\t 
leathery  baviDg'  more  ligoified  fibro-vascular  bandies  and  tougher  epi- 
dermis, so  that  they  retain  their  Bhapea  on  drying,  as  senna  or  eucslvp- 
tuB  ;  while  the  herbiceoui 
have  delicate  fibro-vucuki 
bundles,  soft  parencbvmi, 
and  thin  epidermis,  and 
sbriok  »nd  crumple  on  dri- 
ing,  as  in  di^talis. 

The   biade    of    the  l^at 

consists    of    a  network  uf 

fibro-vascular  bundles,  nhicb 

is    a    framework  on  wbicii 

the   leaf    is   expanded  ami 

supported,    and    which  i.' 

called  the    skeleton  of  lU 

leaf.    Leaf -skeletons  mat  b- 

prepared  by  taking  le8ilif-7 

leaves  and  placing  them  i: 

rain  (soft)  water  with  bIiii;; 

yeast,  and  after  some  ime 

taking  them  out  and  laying  on  a  plate,  when  the  epidermis  and  pul? 

have  been  so  softened  that  they  may  be  washed  out  with  a  stresoi  oi 

water  from  a  spritz-flask,  or  by  gently  beating  with  a  soft  bru^    ^\< 


—Dogwood  Buk, 


>,  •eooadkrjr 


enlaned. 


a,  iniuT  bark ;  m,  medoDurn; 


have  some  fine  and  interesting  preparations  of  this  kind  stained  sod 
mounted  in  balsam.  Or  they  may  be  bleached  in  solution  of  cblorideol 
lime  and  dried  between  papers. 

The  interstices  of  the  skeleton  are  filled  with  soft  parenchjmatom 
cells  containing  chlorophyU  bodies,  and  as  this  parenchyma  it  conip»f' 
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on  the  upper  side  &nd  coDtains  Urge  air-spaoes  on  the  loiver  side,  the 
color  of  the  upper  surface  is  usually  darker  thaa  belon'. 

The  nhole  is  surrouoded  by  an  epidermis  which  contains  breathinjf 
pores  or  etomata,  small  openings  between  two  or  more  guard-ceUa  com- 
municating with  the  air-spaces  within.  As  the  sun's  rays  on  the  upper 
surface  would  cause  too  rapid  loss  of  moisture,  the  upper  surface  con- 
tains but  few  of  these  small  organs,  and  besides,  the  epidermis  sometimes 
is  covered  with  exuded  was.  This  waxy  or  resinous  coating  is  also  seen 
in  the  varnish  of  the  scales  of  hickory  buds  to  keep  out  the  wet  of  sleet 
and  melting  snow.  The 
bkiom  of  grapes  and  other 
fruits  is  also  wax. 

Moreover,  dust  might 
clog  the  pores,  and  such 
plants  which  grow  in  hot, 
sandy,  and  dusty  soil,  as 
oleanders,  have  no  stomata 
at  all  on  the  upper  surface, 
while  in  this  plant  even  the 
stomata  of  the  lower  sur- 
face are  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  little  pits,  the 
margin  of  which  is  guarded 
against  dust  by  numerous 
hairs,  which  act  just  as  the 
hairs  about  the  bresthir 
pores  of  insects. 

This  same  purpose  may,  however,  be  subserved  by  a  dense  felting  of 
.hairs  which  often  covers  the  epidermis  of  leaves,  as  in  verbascum. 
Hairy  leaves  may  be  mounted  opaque. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stomata  is  often  peculiar,  if  not  character- 
istic, being  generally  irregular,  but  often  in  straight  rows,  as  in  corn  or 
equisetum.  Their  number  also  varies  from  none  at  all  (in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  oleander  leaf)  to  437,500  in  one  square  inch  of  surface. 
Perhaps  some  leaves  may  contain  even  more,  hut  this  number  has  actu- 
ally been  counted,  or  rather  700  in  one  square  millimeter  have  been 
counted. 

Leaves  are  further  classified  in  pharmacognosy  as  they  are  in  botany, 
as  parallel- veined  and  netted- veined,  entire,  lobed,  cleft,  etc.  Herbace- 
ous leaves  may  be  spread  out  for  examination  by  steaming  or  dipping 
in  hot  water  till  soft. 

The  examination  of  flowers  with  the  microscope  is  seldom  necessary. 
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The  sepals  and  petals  have  a  structure  similar  to  leaves.  The  oraiT 
may  be  cut  into  sections  or  the  anthers  and  stigmas  examined.  OdIj 
one  stigma,  of  crocus,  is  of  importance  to  the  pharmacognocist  Mor- 
phologically fruits  are  leaves,  and  we  find  in  them  the  same  kind  of 
structure.  On  the  external  surface  is  an  epidermis,  often  proTided  with 
stomata,  and  even  the  inner  surface  of  some  legumes,  capsules,  etc., 
may  have  stomata  in  its  lining  epidermis.  The  fleshy  part  usually  con- 
sists of  soft-walled  parenchyma,  occasionally  interspersed  with  isolated 
sclerenchymatous  cells  or  clusters  of  them,  as  in  the  flesh  of  pears,  and 
also  some  fibro-vascular  bundles. 

Stones  of  fruits  are  formed  of  very  hard  sclerenchymatous  tissud^ 
sections  of  which  may  be  ground  and  polished  on  water-stooes  and 
then  dried  and  mounted  in  balsam  without  first  soaking  in  alcohol  or  oil 
of  cloves,  so  that  the  cells  may  retain  air.  None  of  these  are  of  an? 
importance  except  perhaps  the  shells  of  cocoa-nuts,  which  are  said  to  be 
ground  and  used  to  adulterate  spices,  etc. 

Seeds  may  be  mounted  opaque  or  sections  may  be  made.  The  latter 
are  mainly  useful  to  determine  the  number  of  cotyledons  of  the  embrjo. 

Other  parts  of  plants  or  excrescences  of  plants,  as  galls,  inaj  be 
examined  in  the  same  manner,  and  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  same 
histological  elements  that  have  already  been  described. 

In  sections  we  learn  more  from  the  relative  position  of  fundamental 
tissue,  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  cuticle,  than  from  the  study  of  the 
individual  cells.  The  study  of  the  latter,  however,  becomes  very  im- 
portant when  we  wish  to  examine  powdered  drugs. 

We  have  been  able  in  the  limited  space  allotted  to  this  part  of  oar 
work  to  mention  only  the  ordinary  or  typical  structures.  Exceptions 
in  arrangement  may  occur,  as  in  the  excentric  arrangement  of  serpen- 
taria  ;  the  excentric  and  deficient  development  of  wood  in  senega ;  the  • 
absence  of  bast  in  ipecac,  etc. ;  but  while  we  have  not  dwelt  upon  sach 
unusual  conditions  it  is  nevertheless  hoped  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  pages  will  enable  any  attentive  reader  to  under- 
stand  the  description  of  the  microscopical  structure  of  drugs  as  given  in 
such  works  as  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  other  pharmacognostic  works, 
and  that  it  will  enable  any  one  to  become  a  practical  pharmacognocist. 

The  study  will  prove  to  be  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  will  repaj 
any  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  not  only  in  a  material  sense,  but 
also  by  ennobling  our  minds  by  the  deeper  insight  into  the  wonders  of 
God's  creation,  and  the  harmony  and  perfection  of  nature's  laws. 
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ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  MEDICINES. 


It  is  generally  known  and  admitted  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  local  remedies,  medicines  must  enter  the  circulation  in  order  to  ex- 
ert their  proper  and  peculiar  effects  upon  the  human  body. 

Various  methods  are  employed  to  bring  them  into  the  circulation, 
such  as  epidermic,  en  dermic,  and  hypodermic  medication,  inhalation,  or 
introduction  into  the  stomach  or  rectum,  or  into  other  cavities  or  channels 
of  the  body.  Of  these  the  hypodermic  method  is  the  most  direct,  and 
therefore  the  most  prompt  and  certain  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  has 
many  disadvantages  which  limit  its  usefulness.  The  fact  that  the  phy- 
sician himself  must  administer  each  dose  restricts  hypodermic  medica- 
tion to  a  very  small  number  of  cases.  Then  also  this  method  is  not  free 
from  danger,  nor  is  it  of  sufficiently  general  applicability.  The  medicine 
may  require  too  large  a  dose  for  injection,  or  the  medicines,  or  the  men- 
strua in  which  they  are  dissolved,  exercise  an  irritating  local  effect,  pro- 
ducing circumscribed  abscesses,  diffuse  and  extensive  phlegmasise,  or  even 
erysipelas,  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient ;  or  death  may  promptly 
result  from  the  unfortunate  injection  of  the  medicine  directly  into  a 
vein,  or  the  effect  may  be  slower,  and  clots  formed  in  the  veins  are 
taken  into  the  circulation,  producing  the  disastrous  effects  of  embolism. 

The  epidermic  method  consists  in  applying  ointments,  liniments, 
washes,  medicated  or  plain  poultices,  etc.,  to  the  unbroken  skin,  and  is 
most  frequently  used  for  local  effects. 

The  endermic  method  of  medication  has  become  almost  obsolete 
since  the  introduction  of  the  hypodermic  method,  and  is  seldom  resorted 
to  except  in  chronic  and  obstinate  neuralgias,  sciaticas,  and  diseases  of 
that  character.  The  medicine  is  applied  to  a  surface  denuded  by  the 
application  of  a  blister. 

The  introduction  of  medicines  into  the  rectum  is  seldom  made  use 
of,  except  for  local  effect  or  when  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow,  as  in 
strictures,  ulcerations,  cancer,  or  tuberculosis  involving  the  oesophagus, 
pharynx,  or  larynx. 

The  introduction  of  remedies  into  other  cavities  or  channels  of  the 
body  is  resorted  to  mainly  for  the  local  effect,  as  in  washing  out  the 
70 
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bladder,  sjriDging  the  vagina  or  urethra,  or  washing  the  thoracic  caTitT, 
ear,  or  nose,  or  injecting  various  pathological  cavities,  as  in  abscesses, 
sinuses,  and  other  similar  cases. 

Inhalation  is  practised  for  its  local  effect  on  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  nasal  fossse,  pharynx,  larvnx,  tracheae,  or  bronchial  tubes,  although 
occasionally  it  is  also  employed  for  its  constitutional  effect,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  consumptives  who  resort  to  the  soffioni  in  Tus- 
cany, for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  the  warm  vapors  charged  with  boric 
acid. 

Insufflation  differs  but  little  from  inhalation,  except  that  the  medi- 
cines are  in  powder  instead  of  in  the  form  of  spray  ;  and  the  blowios; 
or  dusting  of  iodoform  upon  wounds  or  into  abscesses  is  similar  to  in- 
sufflation. 

But  for  ordinary  and  daily  use  the  physician  is  compelled  to  rely 
mainly  upon  the  old  and  approved  method  of  administering  medicines 
per  08^  because  the  patient  or  the  attendants  can  administer  the  doses, 
which  can,  therefore,  be  given  in  smaller  quantities  more  frequently 
repeated.  We  will  now  endeavor  briefly  to  describe  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  medication. 

When  a  medicine  is  swallowed  and  enters  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  mucous  membranes  of  these  organs,  and 
it  must  pass  through  them  before  it  can  enter  the  blood.  But  immedi- 
ately outside  of  this  membrane  lie  the  fine  capillary  vessels  whose  wails 
enclose  the  ever-moving  current  of  blood,  so  that  to  reach  the  latter  the 
medicines  must  also  pass  through  the  walls  of  these  vessels.  As  these 
two  membranes  are  in  contact,  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  only 
one  membrane  through  which  our  remedies  may  pass  by  a  process  of 
absorption  or  osmosis.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  many  and  oft- 
repeated  experiments,  that  no  solid  substances  can  pass  in  this  manner, 
no  matter  how  finely  they  may  be  powdered,  so  that  all  medicines  must 
first  be  rendered  fluid  before  absorption  can  take  place. 

As  soon  as  a  solid  substance  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  an  acid — agastric  juice — is  poured  out,  to  the  action  of  which  the 
ingested  substance  is  subjected.  If  it  is  of  a  mineral  nature  and  soluble 
either  in  water  or  in  acid  it  is  dissolved  in  this  secretion,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  poured  out  until  a  dilute  solution  is  the  result,  which  is 
then  taken  up  partly  in  the  stomach  and  partly  in  the  intestine ;  but  if 
the  same  substance  is  administered,  already  dissolved  in  plenty  of  water. 
no  gastric  juice  needs  to  be  secreted,  and  the  absorption  occurs  at  once 
in  the  stomach,  commencing  immediately  upon  ingestion.  The  effect 
will,  therefore,  be  more  prompt  when  we  give  a  solution  than  when  we 
give  a  powder  of  these  mineral  substances.     But  if  the  mineral  sub- 
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stances  are  only  soluble  in  an  alkaline  solation,  they  meet  this  in  the 
intestines  and  are  there  rendered  fit  for  absorption.  In  this  case  also  the 
previous  solution  in  water  or  some  other  menstruum  will  hasten  their 
passage  through  the  stomach  and  their  final  absorption. 

If  we  administer  vegetable  substances  they  are  acted  upon  precisely 
like  mineral  substances  and  submitted  to  the  same  conditions  previous 
to  absorption.  If  they  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  given  in  a  solid 
form,  gastric  juice  is  poured  out  until  they  are  dissolved  and  sufficiently 
diluted  so  that  they  can  be  absorbed.  But  if  crude  vegetable  substances 
are  given,  as  for  instance  powdered  cinchona,  the  action  is  less  simple. 
The  bulk  of  this  powder  consists  of  Ugnine,  cellulose,  sderogen,  etc.,  all 
of  which  substances  are  not  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acid,  and  while 
the  alkaloids  contained  in  cinchona  bark  might  be  readily  acted  on  by 
the  acid  juice  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  this  contact  is  hindered 
and  delayed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  insoluble  celUwalls.  Hence  the 
effect  of  our  drug  can  be  but  slow  and  oftentimes  imperfect.  It  is 
partly  for  this  reason  that  the  discovery  and  isolation  of  the  alkaloids 
and  the  preparation  of  their  soluble  salts  was  so  great  an  advance  in 
pharmacy,  and  revolutionized  the  form  of  administering  medicines. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  larger  dose  and  insoluble  form 
of  such  powders  may  produce  objectionable  effects  by  its  mere  physical 
irritation  of  the  delicate  and  possibly  inflamed  mucous  membranes. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  assertion  that  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  solution, 
will  act  quicker  than  its  equivalent  quantity  of  powdered  cinchona  bark, 
though  there  may  be  a  difference  in  action,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer. 

There  are  still  other  substances,  of  an  oily  nature,  as  castor*oiI,  which 
require  an  alkaline  solution  to  emulsify  them,  which  they  meet  in  the 
pancreatic  juice,  and  probably  also  the  bile,  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
are  transformed  into  a  milky  emulsion  which  can  enter  the  lacteals. 
Resins,  oleo*resins,  and  balsams  are  saponified  by  the  same  fluids,  for 
resins,  whether  simple  or  in  combination  with  a  volatile  oil  in  oleo- 
resins,  or  in  balsams  with  bensoio  and  cinnamic  acids,  are  themselves  but 
peculiar  acids  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  or  ren- 
dered soluble  by  alkaline  solutions.  Resins  form  the  active  principles 
of  many  of  our  drugs,  as  in  podophyllum,  jalap,  and  copaiba,  and  among 
them  we  find  some  of  our  most  valued  blennorrhetics,  diaphoretics,  diure- 
tics, and  cathartics. 

Many  neutral  principles  similar  in  their  nature  to  resins  are  also  dis- 
solved in  a  similar  manner,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  if  sub- 
stances of  a  resinous  or  resinoid  nature  are  administered  in  an  alkaline 
fluid)  their  action  is  increased  and  made  more  certaiui  and  smaller  doses 
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■will  usually  suffice.  An  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  retards  the  action  of  a 
resinous  substance,  and  this  kind  of  drug  is,  therefore,  not  readily  dis* 
solved  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  even  when  it  has  left  the  stomach  and 
entered  the  intestine  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  must  first  be  neutral- 
ised  by  the  alkaline  secretions  in  the  intestines  before  saponification  or 
emulsiiication  can  be  effected. 

But  there  may  be,  and  often  are,  conditions  of  the  patients  when  no 
gastric  juice  will  be  secreted,  and  the  medicine,  if  not  given  in  solutiooi 
fails  to  meet  with  sufiicient  fluid  to  enable  it  to  be  absorbed.  Under 
such  circumstances  solid  substances  may  and  do  pass  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  are  voided  with  the  stools  without  any,  or  with  only 
imperfect  effect,  and  this  condition  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  severe 
illnesses  when  the  physician  is  most  anxious  to  produoe  a  prompt  and 
full  impression  with  his  remedy. 

Or  instead  of  passing  out  of  the  system,  these  substances  are  re- 
tained .in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  may  accumulate  there  until  the 
secretions  are  restored,  when  a  large  quantity  being  acted  upon  at  once, 
may  produce  the  eumtiktHve  effect  which  often  alarms  and  sometimes  is 
fatal. 

It  is  true  that  the  above-mentioned  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
cutmdative  effect,  as  this  sometimes  depends  on  a  failure  of  the  secreting 
organs  to  remove  the  remedy  from  the  system  in  a  proper  manner, 
allowing  it  to  accumulate  to  an  excessive  extent  until  disagreeable 
symptoms  result.  But  the  above  reason  explains  a  not  insignificant 
proportion  of  cases  of  cumtdoHve  eff^eet. 

It  is  therefore  logical  and  reasonable  to  believe  that  fluid  prepara- 
tions of  drugs  and  chemicals  are  more  effective  than  solid  preparations 
of  the  same  substances. 

Pills  often  fail  to  act  when  solutions  act  promptly.  Besides,  in  the 
pill  but  a  very  small  surface  is  acted  on  at  a  time,  and  even  if  dissolved, 
the  action  is  slow,  while  the  substance  of  the  pill,  coming  into  contact 
in  a  concentrated  form  with  the  mucous  membrane,  is  apt  to  irritate 
this  delicate  structure,  as,  for  instance,  when  we  give  salicylic  acid  in 
pill  form,  or  when  we  give  resinous  cathartics  in  the  same  way.  The 
latter  are  much  more  apt  to  produce  griping  than  when  given  in  alkaline 
solutions. 

The  liquid  preparations,  therefore,  should  be  preferred  to  solid  forms, 
and  we  next  wish  to  inquire  what  class  of  liquid  preparations  are  of 
most  general  use  and  applicability. 

In  the  case  of  mineral  substances  simple  solution  in  water  is  often 
sufficient,  but  more  frequently  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  can  be  increased 
to  a  great  extent  by  combination  with  tonics  which  accelerate  absorption, 
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while  aromatios  and  sugar  render  otherwise  disagreeable  substances 
quite  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Vegetable  substances  may  be  given  in  various  liquid  forms,  of  which 
$onietimes  one,  sometimes  another  offers  special  advantages. 

Alkaloidai  salts  which  are  Yery  soluble  are  often  given  with  good 
effect  in  the  form  of  powders,  as,  for  instance,  morphine,  but  preferably 
in  solution  with  a  little  syrup  and  some  water.  But  comparatively  few 
drugs  furnish  isolated  principles  which  can  be  given  in  this  form.  Be* 
sides,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  vegetable  drugs 
depends  on  a  single  isolated  principle.  The  alkaloids  themselves  are 
generally. almost  insoluble  in  water,  while  their  salts  are  more  easily  dis- 
solved, and  usually  they  exist  in  the  drug  associated  with  extractive  and 
other  matters  which  are  capable  of  effecting  their  solution.  Often  the 
action  of  the  drug  depends  upon  a  combination  of  principles  rather  than 
upon  any  one,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  opium  with  its  many  alkaloids  and 
other  principles. 

Fluid  preparations,  therefore,  which  contain  all  the  active  substances 
of  a  drug,  rejecting  only  the  insoluble  or  inert  lignine,  cellulose,  starch, 
etc.,  will  best  represent  the  drug  and  most  completely  exert  its  action. 

Probably  no  one  class  of  preparations  is  of  more  general  use,  or 
represents  the  crude  drugs  better  than  the  fluid  extracts.  These  prepar- 
ations are  essentially  American,  having  been  introduced  first  in  this 
country,  and  being  to  this  day  almost  exclusively  used  in  American 
medicine.  They  are  officinal  only  in  the  Pharmacopoaia  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  obvious  superiority  of 
fluid  extracts  over  tinctures,  decoctions,  infusions,  etc.,  has  not  been 
recognized  by  the  pharmacopoeias  or  the  medical  profession  of  other 
countries. 

In  these  preparations  are  combined  all  the  advantages,  and  few  if 
any  of  the  disadvantages,  of  administering  medicines  per  os.  In  using 
them  we  give  our  medicines  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk  to  be  readUy 
CLbeorbed,  The  dose  is  more  easily  remembered  than  that  of  tinctures, 
since  a  cubic  centimeter  equals  a  gram  of  the  crude  drug  (or  very  nearly 
one  g^in  for  each  minim).  The  fluid  extracts  are  prepared  with  appro- 
priate menstrua  which  thoroughly  exhaust  the  drug  ;  they  are  compact 
preparations  for  the  medicine-chest  or  saddle-bags,  and  by  adding  a  little 
sugar  and  water  as  good  a  solution  or  mixture  can  be  made  at  the  house 
of  the  patient  as  in  the  office  or  drug-store,  and  even  if  the  fluid  extract 
produces  a  turbid  mixture  by  the  precipitation  of  resin,  the  latter  is  so 
finely  subdivided  that  its  particles  are  scarcely  perceptible  even  under 
the  microscope,  and  present,  therefore,  the  greatest  possible  surface  for 
the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids.     The  only  serious  objection  that  can 
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be  urged  against  the  fluid  extracts  is,  perhaps,  that  they  possess  in  an 
intensified  degree  the  often  objectionable  taste  of  the  drags.  But  this 
is  not  always  an  objection. 

Observing  physicians  have  undoubtedly  often  noticed  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  hitter  tctate  in  increasing  the  appetite  of  their  patieDts,  &s 
for  instance  in  the  use  of  quassia  cups,  where  so  little  of  the  sabsttnce 
is  dissolved  as  to  amount  almost  to  nothing,  while  it  yet  imparts  the  io* 
tensely  bitter  taste  upon  which  mainly  the  action  depends. 

Medicines  sometimes  have  adventitious  valuable  effects  which  are 
produced  by  their  influence  upon  the  gustatory  nerves.  The  effect  of  a 
prescription  may  even  depend  entirely  upou  the  faith  of  the  patient, 
and  yet  who  would  be  willing  to  omit  the  prescription  if  faith  alone  is 
beneficial  and  can  be  best  inspired  by  prescribing  Kpiacebof 

That  effects  may  be  produced  by  other  impressions  than  those  of 
the  ingested  substance  upon  the  stomach,  or  upon  the  system  after  ab- 
sorption, may  be  shown  by  the  result  which  takes  place  when  a  person 
has  eaten  a  bowl  of  delicious  turtle-soup,  and  finds  a  cockroach  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl.  The  vomiting  which  results  is  caused  by  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  optic  nerve,  for  if  the  cockroach  bad  been  found  and  re- 
moved by  the  cook,  the  soup,  though  the  same,  remains  delicioua  Be- 
sides, the  cockroach  (BkUta  or%entcdis\  when-given  as  medicine,  withoat 
the  knowledge  by  the  patient  of  its  nature,  is  diuretic  and  not  emetic 

That  these  adventitious  effects  in  medicines  are  frequently  valaable 
no  one  can  deny,  but  they  are  lost  to  us  when  we  employ  the  sugar-  or 
gelatine-coated  pills,  in  which  the  taste  is  uniformlj  sweet  or  insipid. 
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EXTEMPORANEOUS  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


These  are  formulsd  written  bj  the  physician  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  individual  cases.  Frequently  the  term  ^' prescription  "  is  ap- 
plied to  the  paper  with  all  it  contains  written  upon  it. 

Considering  it  in  this  sense,  the  prescription  should  begin  with  the 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  prescribed,  and  the  date  of  the  day 
on  which  it  is  written.  The  date  is  often  written  by  giving  the  number 
of  the  month  instead  of  the  name,  thus  :  6 — 11 — 83.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  uniform  usage  in  this  practice,  some  reading  this  as  the  siaeth 
day  of  the  eleventh  inonth,  others  as  the  sixth  month,  eleventh  day.  Of 
course  no  mistake  can  be  made  in  regard  to  the  13th,  or  any  subsequent 
day  of  any  month. 

It  is  better,  however,  to  write  the  number  of  the  month  in  Latin,  the 
number  of  the  day  in  Arabic  numerals,  thus  :  6 — XI. — 83.  If  this  were 
the  universal  habit  it  would  make  no  difference  which  is  written  first, 
the  number  of  the  day  or  month. 

After  the  name  and  date  follows  the  prescription  proper,  which  may 
be  written  according  to  either  of  two  methods,  all  the  ingredients  in  a 
regular  sequence  according  to  their  action,  or  irregularly  according  to 
the  pharmaceutical  requirements  in  dispensing. 

We  shall  consider,  first,  the  former  and  more  usual  method. 

The  prescription  consists  of  four  parts,  the  Superscription,  the  In- 
scription,  the  Subscription,  and  the  Signature  or  Direction^  as  in  the 
following  plan  : 

Superscriptio.     Q*    ' 

Basis. 
Adjurans. 

Inscriptio i  Corrigens  {seu  Dirigens). 

I  Excipieus. 
(^  Diluens. 

Subsoriptio 

Signatura 

The  Superscription  consists  of  the  letter  R,  or  the  sign  Q,  and  signi- 
fies ^*  Recipe  ^  (take).     This  sign  is  a  relic  of  the  influence  of  alchemy 
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and  astrology  on  medicine,  being  the  symbol  for  Jupiter,  2X,  pro?ided 
with  the  dowustroke  of  the  R.  It  was  at  one  time  not  uncommon  to  be- 
gin the  prescriptions  with  the  letters  C.2>.,  meaning  CutnDeo  (loifA  God^ 
or,  in  the  name  of  God),  and  even  at  the  present  time  the  sign  of  the 
cross  +y  or  a  double  cross  7,  is  substituted  by  some  physicians  of  our 
acquaintance  for  the  symbol  of  the  heathenish  Jupiter. 

Next  follows  the  Inscription  (also  called  DesigncUio  Materiel)  which 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  ingredients.  The  names  of  these  are  written 
in  a  certain  order. 

The  most  important  drug,  that  on  which  we  base  our  expectations 
of  success,  is  called  the  £a8e  of  the  prescription.  Upon  its  nature  we 
base  our  choice  of  the  other  ingredients.  Being  the  most  important,  it 
is  written  first.  It  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  only  ingredient  of  our 
prescription,  as  when  we  order  a  certain  quantity  of  only  one  substance. 

But  frequently  it  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  meet  all  the  indicatioiis 
of  the  case,  and  we  must  add  another  substance  which  will  assist  its 
action,  and  which  is  called  an  Adjuvant  {acQuvOy  I  assist).  This  ingre- 
dient is  generally  of  a  similar  nature,  as  when  we  combine  senna  with 
salts,  both  cathartics  in  combination  being  more  certain  to  act  than 
either  alone.  The  adjuvant  may  differ  in  its  action,  however,  from  the 
base,  as  when  we  combine  sulphuric  acid  with  quinine,  the  state  of 
solution  being  much  more  favorable  to  the  rapid  absorption  and  action 
of  the  medicine.  The  adjuvant  should  not  be  of  a  nature  opposed  in 
its  action  to  that  of  the  base.  A  diaphoretic  is  not  a  proper  adjuvant 
to  a  diuretic  because  the  secretion  of  urine  is  in  a  sense  antagonistic  to 
that  of  perspiration  since  they  are  complementary,  one  increasing  as 
the  other  decreases  in  quantity,  and  vice  versa. 

The  third  ingredient  is  the  Corrective,  which  is  used  to  correct  cer- 
tain objectionable  physiological  or  therapeutical  actions  of  the  base. 
Humming  in  the  ears  is  often  a  distressing  effect  following  the  adminis- 
tration of  quinine,  and  may  be  prevented  by  giving  bromide  of  potas- 
sium with  the  quinine.     The  bromide  is  then  a  corrective. 

Chloroform  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  pungent  when  taken  in- 
ternally; tincture  of  cantharides  is  irritant,  etc.;  and  the  mucilage  used 
to  render  these  substances  less  irritable  is  a  corrective. 

In  syphilis  we  may  administer  calomel  to  act  on  the  system,  and  find 
that  it  acts  on  the  bowels.  We  add  opium  to  counteract  or  correct  its 
cathartic  effects. 

Spigelia  is  an  anthelmintic  cathartic  or  narcotic.  It  usually  acts  on 
the  bowels,  but  if  it  fails  to  be  eliminated  in  this  manner  its  force  is 
spent  on  the  cerebral  centre  and  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison. 

Turpentine  usually  has  the  same  effects  as  spigelia,  being  an  anthel- 
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mintio  cathartic.  If  it  fails  to  act  on  the  bowels  it  is  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys,  and  the  dose  may  overwhelm  the  latter  organs,  producing  con- 
gestion, perhaps  even  strangury  or  haematuria. 

To  prevent  or  correct  these  evil  effects  both  spigelia  and  turpen- 
tine are  usually  given  with  other  cathartics,  the  first  with  senna,  the 
other  with  castor-oil. 

We  may  also  say  that  the  action  of  the  senna  or  castor-oil  in  such 
cases  determines  the  action  of  the  respective  bases  to  certain  organs  of 
the  body  ;  that  they  are  dir^ive^  In  some  of  the  works  on  pharmacy 
this  word  is  applied  to  the  adjuvant,  the  latter  being  stated  to  often 
be  directive  in  its  nature.  We  think  a  careful  analysis  of  the  relations 
of  the  ingredients  to  each  other  will  show  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
that  the  directive  is  rather  corrective  than  adjuvant  in  its  nature. 

A  base  may  possess  certain  organoleptic  properties,  as  color,  smell, 
or  taste,  which  are  disagreeable,  but  not  objectionable  on  any  physiolo- 
gical or  therapeutical  grounds.  We  can  improve  the  medicine  in  these 
regards  by  adding  an  Mccipienty  as  syrup,  aromatic  tinctures,  etc.  The 
exoipient  is  also  used  to  grfe  a  certain  desirable  degree  of  consistence 
to  our  preparatiod.  A  mucilage  or  syrup  in  a  mixture  prevents  the  too 
rapid  subsidence  of  a  suspended  powder ;  powdered  acacia  serves  to 
suspend  the  oil  in  an  emulsion  ;  tragacanth  paste  or  an  extract  may  be 
employed  to  incorporate  dry  powders  in  a  mass  to  make  pills,  or  the 
latter  are  dusted  with  cinnamon  or  aromatic  powder  to  prevent  them  from 
adhering  and  to  improve  the  taste  ;  or  they  are  coated  with  gelatine 
or  sugar  ;  in  all  these  instances  we  have  examples  of  exoipients,  but  the 
powder  used  for  dusting  on  pills  is  sometimes  called  a  canspergative. 

Often  the  other  medicines  are  in  such  a  form  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  if  not  entirely  impossible  to  administer  proper  doses.  How, 
for  instance,  could  we  give  -^th  gr.  of  strychnine  unless  we  added  some 
such  substance  as  sugar,  or  extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  or  some  fluid  to  in- 
crease the  bulk.  If  we  dissolve  a  grain  of  strychnine  in  8  fl.ozs.  of  sim- 
ple elixir,  each  teaspoonful  will  contain  ^th  grain  of  the  alkaloid.  We 
add  half  a  drachm  of  sugar  to  a  grrain  of  morphine  and  divide  into  six 
doses,  and  each  powder  contains  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain  of  morphine. 
The  elixir  or  the  sugar  in  such  a  case  is  a  dUuerUy  and  it  will  be  ob* 
served  that  this  ingredient  may  be  liquid  or  solid. 

We  thus  comply  with  the  ancient  advice  : — 

"  Curare Base "To  cure 

eUo Adjuvant quickly, 

tuto Corrective safely, 

et  jucunde  "  . . .  j  ^xcipient  )    ^^^  pleasantly." 
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But  not  every  prescription  contains  all  of  these  different  ingredi* 
ents.  We  may  have  prescriptions  with  the  base  alone ;  or  the  base 
with  adjuvant ;  the  base  with  diluent ;  the  base,  exoipient,  and  diluent; 
the  base,  adjuvant,  and  excipient,  etc.  Or  one  ingredient  may  serve 
for  more  than  one  purpose,  as  syrupus  rhei  aromaticus  with  quinine, 
where  it  serves  as  an  adjuvant  to  increase  the  effect  (rhubarb  is  said  to 
have  this  property),  as  an  excipient  to  improve  the  taste,  and  as  a  dilu- 
ent to  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  doses. 

It  will  prove  of  great  interest  as  well  as  benefit  to  analyze  the  pre- 
scriptions we  may  meet  with  in  our  reading  or  our  business,  so  as  to 
become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  object  of  each  ingredient.  It 
is  unfortunately  too  true,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  prescriptions 
we  meet  it  is  difficult  to  divine  the  intentions  of  the  prescriber  in  add- 
ing some  of  the  ingredients,  and  it  is  but  probable  that  he  did  not 
know  himself  what  part  they  were  to  take  in  the  compound. 

The  Subscription  follows  the  inscription  and  consists  of  the  direc- 
tions to  the  druggist,  telling  him  how  to  compound  the  prescription. 
Formerly  this  was  often  verbose  and  ridiculous,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample, copied  from  the  "  Examples  of  Common  Extemporaneous  Pre- 
scriptions,"  in  a  well-known  and  valuable  work  : 

"  Q.  Olei  ricini f  5  jss. 

TinctursB  opii ITtxxx. 

Pulv.  acacise, 

Sacchari aa  3  ij« 

AqusB  menthsB  viridis f  §  iv. 

'^  Acaciam  et  saccharum  cum  paululo  aquSB  menthsB  tere ;  dein  oleum 
adjice,  et  iterum  tere  ;  denique  aquam  reliquam  paulatim  infunde,  et 
omnia  misce. 

"  S. — A  tablespoon  ful  to  be  taken  every  hour,  or  two  hours,  till  it 
operates,  the  mixture  being  each  time  well  shaken.'^ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  subscription  would  at  the  present 
day  be  considered  an  insult  to  the  intelligent  druggist,  who  perhaps 
knows  better  how  to  make  the  emulsion  than  the  prescriber.  We  use 
very  short  subscriptions  now,  the  letter  Jf  (misce)  generally  being 
sufficient,  unless  special  instructions  are  necessary,  as  when  we  order 
powders  to  be  dispensed  in  wafers  or  capsules,  etc. 

We  believe  this  part  of  prescription-writing  could  be  much  simpli- 
fied by  using  the  vernacular  instead  of  the  Latin  language ;  and  this 
would  simply  be  following  the  good  example  given  in  the  abandon- 
ing of  the  pedantic  directions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which, 
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however,  are  still  employed  by  a  few  antiquated,  non-progressive 
authors. 

Physicians  have,  or  ought  to  have,  too  much  common  sense  to  try 
and  appear  wise  by  writing  such  formulas  as  ^^  D.  in  2  plo.,''  '^  Codi. 
magn.  omn.  quad.  hor.  ads.  febr.,"  etc.  The  same  practical  sense  that 
would  lead  us  to  write  "  C.  O.  D."  instead  of  "  Ne  ir.  s.  num.^^  {Ne 
tradoB  tine  nummOy  Do  not  deliver  without  the  money),  ought  to  lead 
us  to  use  full  or  abbreviated  English  words  in  our  prescriptions  except 
for  the  names  of  the  drugs  or  of  their  preparations. 

The  Signature  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  prescription.  It  con* 
tains  the  directions  to  the  patient  which  the  prescriber  wishes  to  have 
placed  upon  the  label  of  the  medicine  when  dispensed. 

These  directions  should  always  be  written  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  or,  if  possible,  in  the  mother-tongue  of  the  patient  or  attend- 
ant. Tbey  should  be  reasonably  short,  but  complete,  and  not  merely 
'^  use  as  directed."  The  practice  of  some  druggists  to  ignore  this  part 
of  the  prescription  entirely  and  to  write  ^^'oae  (u  directedy^  no  matter 
what  the  physician  may  have  written,  is  reprehensible,  and  may  lead  to 
disagreeable  consequences  for  the  druggist.  Surely  such  a  substitu- 
tion of  indefinite  directions  for  the  definite  ones  ordered  by  the  phy* 
sician,  if  followed  by  an  accident,  ought  to  render  the  druggist  liable 
to  a  prosecution  for  criminal  carelessness.  The  dispenser  has  as  little 
right  to  substitute  other  directions  for  those  ordered  as  he  has  to 
substitute  one  drug  for  another. 

In  writing  the  directions  it  is  customary  to  begin  the  line  with  the 
letter  S.  (signa)  ;  or  the  letters  Jf.  S,  are  written  on  one  line.  Some- 
times the  letters  M.  2>.  8,  are  used.     They  mean 

Misceantur  /  Dispense  8ignatura, 
(Let  them  be  mixed ;  give,  with  the  signature,) 

Signatura  here  is  in  the  ablative  case,  the  case  itself  implying  the 
word  with.    M.  may  be  rendered  misce  (mix),  just  as  well. 

Finally  the  prescriber  should  write  or  print  on  the  blank  his  own 
name,  the  location  of  his  office  or  residence,  and  his  consultation  hours, 
so  that  he  may  be  readily  found  and  consulted  if  he  should  make  a  mis- 
take which  requires  correction. 

The  other  form,  of  writing  prescriptions  with  reference  to  the  phar- 
maceutical manipulations  of  dispensing,  can  only  be  illustrated  by  an 
example,  as  this  form  will  of  course  vary  wiCh  the  nature  of  the  in- 
gredients. 

We  choose  as  an  example  a  prescription  for  an  emulsion  and  write 
the  words  out  in  full,  although  in  practice  they  would  be  abbreviated  : 
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9,  Olei  amygdalae  dulcis .f  3  ^j Adjuvaoi. 

Acacise  pulveris Excipient. 

Aqiifle,  ana  quantum  satis Diluent. 

TJt  fiant  emulsionis f  §  iij 

Adde 

Tinctune  opii f  3  j Base. 

Bismuth!  subcarbonatis 3  j Adjuvant. 

Syrupi  sacchari f|j Excipient. 

Misce.     Sign  a. 


This  form  is  very  convenient,  both  for  the  prescriber  and  dispenser, 
but  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  former.  If  such  knowledge  is  not  possessed,  the  other  form 
of  prescription  will  give  better  satisfaction. 

SIGNS,  ABBREVIATIONS,  ETC.,  USED  IN  PRESCTtlPTIONS. 

Physicians  who  do  not  yet  employ  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  in  their  prescriptions,  use 

Trot/  or  Apothecaries^  Weight 

20  grains  (gr.)  =  1  scruple  (3j.) 

3  scruples  =  1  drachm  (  3  j«) 

8  drachms  =  1  ounce  (§j.) 

12  ounces  ^  1  pound  (Ib.j.) 

The  quantities  are  expressed  in  the  above  signs,  and  roman  numerals 
are  used  after  the  signs  of  quantity. 

The  term  lb.  ought  not  to  be  used  at  all  in  prescriptions  or  in  for- 
mulas, to  avoid  confusion  between  the  troy  and  avoirdupois  pounds, 
containing  5,760  and  7,000  grains  respectively. 

Xb.  preceded  by  Arabic  numerals  means  avoirdupois  pounds,  thus, 
1  lb,;  lb,  followed  by  Roman  numerals  means  troy  pounds,  thus,  lb.  y. 
The  sign  for  avoirdupois  pounds  is  lbs.  in  the  plural,  while  the  sign  for 
troy  pounds  is  lb.  in  the  plural  as  well  as  in  the  singular.  Sometimes 
the  sign  for  troy  pounds  is  characterized  by  being  crossed,  thus,  fb" 

The  sign  for  troy  ounce  is  §  •  One  troy  ounce  contains  480  grains. 
The  sign  for  avoirdupois  ounce  is  oz,  or  av.  oz.  Each  avoirdupois  ounoe 
contains  437^  grains.  We  buy  drugs  and  chemicals  by  avoirdupois 
and  dispense  by  troy  weight,  unless  we  use  the  metric  weights. 
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The  sign  for  drachm  is  3  •  Sometimes  it  is  written  dr.  This  sign 
should  be  dropped  in  prescription  writing. 

The  sign  for  scruple,  3,  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  and  should 
also  be  dropped. 

The  sign  for  grains  is  ^r.,  both  singular  and  plural. 

Zdquid  Apothecaries*  Mecmtre, 

60  minims  {%)  =  1  fiuidraohm  (f  3) 

8  fluidrachms  =  1  fiuidounce  (f  f  ) 

16  fluidounces  =  1  pint  (O.) 

8  pints  =  1  gallon  (Cong.) 

The  use  of  the  signs  for  gallon  and  pint  (Cong,  and  0.)  in  prescrip* 
tions  or  pharmaceutical  formulas  is  obsolete. 

When  the  quantities  are  too  small  to  be  conveniently  measured,  drops 
are  often  directed  to  be  taken,  the  sign  for  which  is  gtL^  for  plural  as 
well  as  singular.  The  drop  is  very  variable  in  size,  and  its  employ- 
ment, therefore,  is  conducive  to  inaccuracy. 

These  signs  are  also  followed  by  Roman  numerals,  which  should  be 
distinctly  written. 

It  is  customary  in  writing  to  use^,  instead  of  i,  for  the  last  numeral, 
thus,  y.y  vi^,y  etc.  "  One-half  "  is  written  ss,  or  occasionally  the  sign  fi 
is  met  with,  which  is  a  contraction  of  the  written  German  8Z,  or  of  the 
English  long  and  short  s,  Js.  The  sign  means  semissa  (one*half).  Other 
fractions  are  written  in  Arabic  numerals,  thus,  i,  -)>,  ^^  etc. 

When  the  quantities  of  two  or  more  ingredients  in  a  prescription 
immediately  following  each  other  are  alike,  the  quantity  need  only  be 
written  after  the  last  name,  but  must  be  preceded  by  the  sign  a&  (anUj 
each)  ;  thus,  **  ft&  §  j.^  means  **  of  each  an  ounce." 

When  the  quantity  of  an  ingredient  to  be  employed  in  a  prescription 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  ^'  take  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,"  which  is  expressed  by  writing  **q.  8.^  {quantum  satis) 
after  the  name  of  the  drug.  But  this,  of  course,  can  only  be  done  when 
the  ingredient  is  of  minor  importance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  excipient  or 
diluent,  and  even  in  such  cases  only  if  the  nature  of  the  case  determines 
the  quantity. 

For  instance,  in  prescribing  pills  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine 
exactly  the  quantity  of  excipient  which  will  be  required  to  make  a  mass, 
and  we  write  the  name  of  the  excipient  and  g.  «.,  and  the  druggist  takes 
just  enough  to  make  the  mass. 
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3ut  in  prescriptions  as  the  follow ing, 

"ft.  Plumb,  acet 3ij. 

Morpb.  sulpbat gr.  iv. 

Butyr.  cacao §  ss. 

01.  olivsB q.  8. 

the  words  q.  s.  are  not  appropriate,  for  the  pharmaceutical  requirements 
will  not  determine  the  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  employed;  none 
of  the  oil  is  necessary  to  enable  the  druggist  to  compound  the  prescrip- 
tion, while  an  ounce  of  the  oil  will  not  be  too  much  to  form  an  oint- 
ment.    The  precise  quantity  of  the  oil  should  have  been  stated. 

If  the  medicine  is  desired  to  be  dispensed  in  a  hurry,  the  physician 
writes  upon  the  prescription  the  word  "  Cito  *'  or  "  CitisHme  "  {qtiicldy). 
Of  course  such  a  prescription  ought  to  be  simple  enough  to  allow  it  to 
be  dispensed  in  a  hurry,  and  it  should  be  given  precedence  of  every- 
thing else  by  the  druggist. 

Excessive  doses  on  a  prescription  should  be  marked  by  the  physician 
if  he  expects  to  have  them  dispensed.  Otherwise  the  druggist  cannot 
be  blamed  if  he  refuses  to  compound  the  prescription. 

The  letters  "  Q.  jB.'*  (quantum  rectum)^  or  the  exclamation  point  in 
brackets  may  be  placed  before  the  name  of  the  substance  of  which  the 
excessive  dose  is  ordered.  Or  the  quantity  may  be  expressed  in  signs 
and  at  the  same  time  written  out  in  full,  thus  : 

ft.  Opii  pulv E^'^i'  (six  grains !) 

Sacchar.  alb 3  ss. 

M.  Div.  in  pulv.  vj. 

8.    One  powder  every  three  hours. 

Such  doses  might  be  required  in  peritonitis  or  in  patients  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  this  narcotic. 

The  word  ''ac?"  is  often  employed  after  the  name  of  some  ingredient^ 
generally  the  diluent,  and  before  the  sign  of  quantity.  It  means  that 
enough  of  that  substance  is  to  be  taken  to  make  up  to  a  certain 
amount.  Thus  :  "  Aquae  ad  f  |  vj."  means  that  after  all  the  other  in- 
gredients are  taken,  enough  water  is  to  be  added  to  make  the  whole 
measure  six  fluidounces.  This  is  sometimes  written  **  q,  s.  odL"  instead 
of  simply  "  arf." 

If  the  patient  is  poor  and  cannot  pay  fully  for  services  or  medicines, 
the  letter  '^  P "  is  often  written  after  his  name,  or  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  paper,  or  the  letters  "HP"  if  too  poor  to  pay  any- 
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thing.  These  letters  Bignifj  pauper  or  panperrimus  (poor  or  very  poor). 
Of  course  no  physioian  would  use  these  words  to  lead  the  druggist  to 
charitably  dispense  the  medicine  unless  he  himself  attended  the  pa- 
tient gratis* 

We  have  known  of  agreements  between  the  doctor  and  druggist,  for 
the  former  to  make^ome  sign  on  the  prescription  by  which  the  latter 
could  know  whether  the  patient  might  be  given  credit  or  not.  Of 
course  it  is  best  to  do  business  on  a  cash  basis,  but  sometimes  the  pa- 
tient has  only  children  or  servants  to  send,  or  for  other  reasons  prefers 
to  have  an  account  kept.  If  the  physician  knows  the  patient  or  family, 
a  little  asterisk  or  other  sign  gives  the  druggist  the  desired  informa- 
tion. This  requires  a  preconcerted  understanding  between  the  two,  the 
doctor  and  druggist,  as  it  would  not  otherwise  be  understood,  and  they 
can  agree  on  an  appropriate  sign  for  this  purpose,  which  must  be  so  in- 
conspicuous as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  but  the  interested 
parties.  , 

The  agreement  between  doctor  and  druggist  for  the  use  of  private 
signs  and  names,  so  that  no  other  druggist  is  able  to  understand  and 
compound  the  doctor's  prescription,  is  generally  condemned  as  dishonest 
and  disreputable,  no  matter  what  the  motives  of  both  may  be.  A  doctor 
certainly  has  the  right,  and  in  justice  to  himself  and  his  patient  he 
should  exercise  the  right,  of  recommending  the  patient  to  go  to  a  drug- 
gist whom  he  knows  to  be  properly  qualified,  rather  than  letting  the 
patient  go  to  any  one  who,  perhaps,  is  not  so  well  able  to  properly  fill 
the  prescription,  but  he  can  do  this  without  writing  in  hieroglyphics  or 
cipher. 

The  physician's  duty  to  his  patient  does  not  end  with  the  mere  writ- 
ing of  the  prescription,  but  he  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  do  the 
best  he  can  for  the  patient,  whieh  implies  that  it  is  his  duty  to  try  to 
have  the  several  ingredients  of  as  good  a  quality  as  possible.  If  he 
knows  where  the  prescription  is  to  be  compounded,  and  knows  the 
preparations  dispensed  by  that  pharmacist  to  be  reliable,  he  need  only 
write  the  names  of  the  ingredients.  But  if  he  does  not  know  who  is  to 
dispense  the  prescription,  and,  therefore,  does  not  know  the  quality  of 
preparations  that  will  be  used,  the  doctor  owes  it  to  himself  and  his 
patient  to  write  after  the  name  of  the  ingredient  the  name  of  some 
pharmacist,  or  manufacturer,  whose  preparation  he  positively  knows  to 
be  superior,  and  whose  preparation  he  therefore  wishes  to  have  dispensed; 
and  it  is  perhaps  better  for  him  to  do  so  in  all  cases  in  which  he  has  a 
decided  preference  for  any  particular  preparation.  No  pharmacist  who 
will  disinterestedly  put  himself  in  imagination  in  the  doctor's  place  long 
enough  to  calmly  think  the  matter  over,  will  blame  the  doctor  for  thus 
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specifying,  and  he  will  no  more  think  of  substituting  some  other  prepAn- 
tion  for  the  one  specified  than  of  substituting  cinchonidia  for  quinine. 
The  difference  between  different  fluid  extracts  of  ergot,  for  example, 
is  often  greater  than  between  the  two  alkaloids  mentioned, 

DOSES.  • 

The  dose  of  a  drug,  as  stated  in  the  works*  on  materia  medics,  is 
generally  understood  to  be  that  quantity  which  will  produce  the  full 
effect  of  the  drug,  unless  the  contrary  is  especially  stated. 

The  dose  of  opium,  for  instance,  is  said  to  be  one  grain,  and  this  is 
the  quantity  generally  required  to  produce  sleep  or  to  relieve  pain  in  tn 
adult  patient.  This  dose  may  be  given  at  once  or  in  divided  doses,  al- 
though the  effect  to  be  obtained  may  occasionally  determine  our  choice 
in  this  regard.  Thus,  opium  is  better  given  in  a  full  dose  to  prodaoe 
sleep,  while  broken  or  divided  doses  are  preferable  for  relieving  pain, 
especially  when  the  cause  of  pain  cannot  be  easily  or  rapidly  removed. 

Quinine  is  given  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  as  an  antiperi- 
odic,  and  this  dose  may  be  given  at  once  or  in  doses  of  a  few  grains  at 
certain  intervals  of  time,  but  which  of  these  methods  of  administration 
is  to  be  chosen  in  any  individual  case  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  the  intel- 
ligent judgment  of  the  attending  physician  ;  but  it  may  be  recollected 
that  a  larger  quantity  is  generally  required  when  the  drug  is  given  in 
divided  doses. 

The  dose  of  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expresslv 
directed  to  be  given  in  repeated  doses.  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  tincture 
is  from  ten  to  thirty  minims,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  one, 
or  even  two  fluidrachms  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  doses  given  in  the  books  are  adapted  for  adults,  or  persons  in 
the  prime  of  life,  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  years  to  about  forty- 
five  to  fifty  years  of  age.  After  that  age  fhost  medicines  must  be  given 
ill  smaller  doses,  and  especially  eliminative  medicines,  as  cathartics,  etc. 

Females  require  somewhat  smaller  doses  than  males  ;  yet  this  is  only 
a  general  rule  to  which  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  The  condition 
of  the  individual  patient  must  be  considered  before  determining  the  dose. 

The  doses  for  .children  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the  age  of 
the  child  in  years  by  the  same  number  of  years  plus  12  ;  thus : 

4  4  1 


4  +  12        16  4 

for  a  child  four  years  of  age. 

This  is  not  true  of  narcotics,  especially  of  opium,  which  must  be  given 
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in  relatively  smaller  doses,  and  of  mercuri&ls  or  arsenic,  which  may  be 
given  in  comparatively  larger  doses. 

Note.— in  thii  book  the  dtmei  are  sUtUd  in  both  metric  and  trey  weights  and  meas- 
uret.  They  are  not  stated  in  exactly  eguif>aient  amaunte,  but  in  nteh  guantitiee  in 
each  eyetem  a$  are  easily  remembered  and  apprmmatedy  equivalent^  fracnons  and  odd 
numbers  being  ignored  as  unneoessariiy  oumbersome. 

TcMe  showing  doses  of  the  preparations  of  the  old  Pharmacopmct^  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  new^  in  all  cases  where  the  strength  has 
been  materiaUy  changed. 


Aoooiti  Folionim  Extraotam 

Aoonitl  Badioia  Bxtraotnm 

Aooniti  Tinctara 

Aloes  Tinotura 

Aneniosi  Aoidi  Liquor 

ArsenitiB  Potaasii  Liquor 

Asaf GBtidn  Tinotora 

OalumbaB  Tinctara 

Oamphom  Spiritas 

Oannabis  LudicaB  Tinctara 

Oantharidis  Tinotora 

Capdci  Tinctara 

Catooha  Tinotora 

Oateoho  Tinotora  Comp 

Ginohonie  Tinotora 

Oonii  Folionim  Extraotam 

Conii  Frootos  Extraotam 

Conii  Foliorom  Tinotora ....... 

Conii  Frootoa  Tinotnra 

Gobebce  Tinctara 

Ergot»  Vinom 

Ferri  Chloridi  Tinctara 

Gtiajaol  Tinotora 

Goajaoi  Tinctara  Ammoniata. . . . 

Hamoli  Tinctara 

LobeliaB  Aoetam 

Lobelias  Tinotora 

Menthe  Piperites  Spiritoa 

Nocia  Vomion  Tinotora 

Opii  Aoetom  

Opii  Tinotora 

Opii  Tinotora  Deodorata 

OpiiPolvia 

Opii  Vinom 

QoaaaisB  Tinotora 

Bhei  Vinom 

SangoinariflB  Aoetom 

Scilla  Aoetam 

SerpentariflB  Tinotora 

Stramonii  Tinotora 

Valerians  Tinotora 

ValerianaB  Tinotora  Ammoniata. 

Veratri  Viridia  Tinotora 

Zingiberia  Tinctara 


Dow  of  the  old  pmwnitian. 


U.  8.P 


preMi 
.1870. 


1    to   8   graina. 


1    to   2^  minima 

4   floidraohma, 
5i  minims. 
5^  minima 
60   minims. 
2    floidrachma 
40   minima 
10    minima 
10   minima 
20   minima 
ito   2   floidrachma 


Dow  of  the  new  preMiatlon, 

u.  B.  P.  issoT 


2   floidraolima 
to   4   graina 


i  to   1    floidrachm. 


1    floidraohnL 

2^  floidrachma 
20    minims. 
40   minima. 
40   minima. 

1^  floidrachm. 
15   minima 
40   minima. 
20   minima. 
20   minima 

6  minima 
12  minima 
12   minima. 

1  grain. 

6   minima. 
\\  floidradim. 

2  floidrachma 
10   mioima 

15   minima. 

80   minima 

10   minima 

65   minima. 

65  minima 
5  minima 
1   floidrachm. 


i^to     igrain. 
1    to   8    minima 

li  floidrachm. 

6  minima. 
5    minima 

40   minima. 
8    flaidrachma. 
50   minima 
18    minima 

7  minima. 
15    minima. 


1    floidrachm. 
2i  floidrachma 


ito    1    grain. 


15   to  30 

U 
2 

18 

50 

50 

1 
20 
80 
15 
85 
10 
10 
10 

1 
10 

1 

8 
18 
20 
40 
15 
50 
50 

6 

U 


minima 

floidrachm. 

floidrachma 

minima. 

minima, 

minima. 

floidraohai. 

minima 

minima 

minima 

qiifiim^ 

minima. 

grain. 

minima. 

floidrachm. 

floidrachma. 

minima 

minima 

minima 

minima. 

minima. 

minima 

minima. 

floidrac^im. 
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APPROXIMATE  MEASURES. 

In  apportioning  the  doses  for  the  use  of  the  patient  it  is  still  the 
custom  with  many  physicians  to  make  use  of  the  spoons,  etc.,  found  in 
every  household,  and  which  vary  considerably  in  size.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  each  household  were  provided  with  a  '^  medicine-glass,'^  accu- 
rately graduated,  so  that  the  medicines  could  be  properly  dispensed. 

The  measures  commonly  used  are  called  *^  approximate  measures)^ 
because  they  are  not  accurate.  The  most  useful  are  enumerated  below, 
and  are  generally  agreed  to  be  as  follows  : 


A  teacupful 

— 

f?iv. 

A  wineglassful 

— 

f  !  ij. 

A  tablespoonful 

= 

f  f  88. 

A  dessertspoonful 

= 

f3ij. 

A  teaspoonful 

— 

f3j. 

A  drop 

= 

i  to  1^  minim 

The  following  equivalents  stated  in  metric  weights  are  prob&blj 
more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  actual  sizes  of  the  spoons,  etc.,  in  mo«t 
common  use  : 

One  drop  is  in  weight  about  five  centigrams. 
One  teaspoonful         =  five  fluigrams  or  cubic  centimeters. 
One  dessertspoonful  =  ten  fluigrams  or  cubic  centimeters. 
One  tablespoonful      =  twenty  fluigrams  or  cubic  centimeters. 
One  wineglassful  is  about  sixty  fluigrams  or  cubic  centimeters. 

When  a  spoonful  is  ordered  to  be  taken  the  patient  seldom  gets  the 
amount  intended  for  him  because  he  will  not  quite  fill  the  spoon  for 
fear  of  spilling  some  of  the  contents.  If  he  has  no  medicine-glass  he 
should  be  told  to  fill  the  spoon  brimful  while  holding  it  over  a  wineglass, 
and  then  to  pour  the  contents  into  the  glass  and  take  his  dose  from  the 
latter.  By  so  doing  he  can  take  his  full  dose  without  spilling  any  of 
the  medicine. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


In  the  United  States  drugs  and  chemicals  are  usually  bought  and 
sold  in  quantities  expressed  in  avoirdupois  weight  or  in  wine  measure. 

Troy  weight  is  no  longer  officially  recognized  in  this  country  ;  but 
it  is  still  used  in  writing  and  dispensing  prescriptions.  The  abolition 
of  fluid  measures  in  the  pharmacopcsial  working  formulas  should  serve 
to  help  abolishing  the  troy  weights  for  any  and  all  purposes,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  all  cases  where  metric  weights  and  measures  are 
not  used  the  commercial  weights  and  measures  of  the  country  will  be 
employed. 

As  druggists  buy  and  sell  by  avoirdupois  pounds  and  ounces,  and 
by  wine  gallons,  pints,  and  fluidounces,  the  same  weights  and  measures 
should  hereafter  be  used  in  all  pharmaceutical  manipulations  and  in 
writing  prescriptions  by  all  who  do  not  adopt  the  still  more  simple  me* 
trie  system.  In  fact,  ounces,  drachms,  and  scruples  ought  to  be  dropped 
in  prescription  writing,  and  either  grams  or  grains  substituted.  This 
would  eliminate  one  of  the  sources  of  the  existing  confusion  between 
the  several  systems,  and  would  relieve  the  druggist  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  three  kinds  of  weights. 

The  iNcoNGRumES  of  thb  Old  Ststbh& 

A  troy  ounce  of  pure  water  measures  about  505  minims ;  an  avoirdu- 
pois ounce  measures  about  460  minims.  One  grain  measures  about  1^ 
minim,  and  one  minim  weighs  about  -ff^  grain.  One  U.  S.  fluidounce 
weighs  about  456^  grains,  whereas  one  avoirdupois  ounce  is  only  437^ 
grains,  and  a  troy  ounce  is  480  grains.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
no  simple  relation  exists  between  any  of  the  units  of  the  old  systems  of 
weights  and  measures.  In  other  words,  a  pint  is  not  a  pound,  an  ounce 
is  not  equal  to  a  fluidounce,  a  drachm  is  not  commensurate  with  a  flui- 
drachm,  and  a  minim  is  not  a  grain. 

In  England,  where  imperial  fluid  measures  are  the  law,  one  minim  is 
only  1^  grain. 
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The  Wsights  akd  Mxasubes  Used  in  the  CoMPAinoK. 

In  all  the  working  formulae  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  which  are  trans- 
lated in  the  Companion  we  have  necessarily  substituted  grains  for  parts 
by  weight,  because  the  system  of  parts  by  weight  is  not,  as  claimed  by 
some,  equally  applicable  to  all  systems  of  weights  and  measures  alike, 
but  is  far  more  conveniently  used  in  connection  with  the  metric  system, 
in  which  the  unit  of  weight  bears  so  simple  a  relation  to  the  unit  of 
fluid  measure  that  the  absolute  weight  of  one  liter  of  any  liquid  when 
expressed  in  grams  gives  at  the  same  time  the  specific  gravity  of  that 
liquid  to  three  decimal  places. 

At  the  same  time  several  of  the  pharmaoopoeial  working  formulae,  as 
those  for  fluid  extracts,  pills,  troches,  etc.,  actually  refer  to  metric 
weights  (and  measures)  so  that  the  adoption  of  that  system  in  the  Com- 
panion became  doubly  necessary. 

In  translating  the  pharmaccpcsiai  ioorking  fonmuUs  into  the  more 
/amiiiar  forms  the  Companion  refers  to  avoirdupois  weight  and  Ul  S. 
fluid  measures  only.  Thus,  troy  weight  and  imperial  fluid  measures  are 
never  used  in  the  Companion. 

In  most  cases,  except  in  stating  doses,  the  quantities  given  in  paren- 
theses are  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  metric  quantities  preceding  the 
parentheses  ;  but  in  some  cases,  where  weights  only  are  used,  the  equiv- 
alents are  approximate  only,  although  the  proportions  between  the  sev- 
eral ingredients  are  unchanged. 

The  System  of  Pabts  by  Weight. 

The  Pharmaoopoeial  Convention  of  1880  by  a  close  vote  adopted  the 
system  of  parts  by  weight  for  the  working  formulae  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, except  for  fluid  extracts,  in  reference  to  which  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  use  its  discretion.  The  Committee  of  Revision, 
in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Convention,  availed  itself  of  the 
discretionary  power  given  by  retaining  the  volumetric  method  for  fluid 
extracts,  although  curiously  mixed  with  parts  by  weight  in  details 
which  could  have  been  more  clearly  stated  had  definite  quantities  been 
referred  to,  using  weights  for  solids  and  measures  for  liquids.  The 
formulae  for  fluid  extracts,  accordingly,  present  a  rather  incongruous 
aspect  in  addition  to  being  exceptionally  awkward  to  work  with.  In 
all  the  other  pharmaoopoeial  working  formulae  the  use  of  fluid  measures 
has  been  abandoned,  the  quantities  of  liquids  and  solids  are  stated  in 
parts  by  weight  only,  and  the  strength  of  liquid  pharmaoopoeial  prepara- 
tions is  fixed  according  to  certain  mathematical  proportions  by  weight. 
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That  all  liquid  medicines  must  to  the  end  of  time  be  administered  to 
the  patient  in  doses  by  measure  is  an  incontrovertible  fact.  Now»  as 
the  medicine  must  be  given  hj  teaspoonfuls,  tablespoonfuls,  or  other 
stated  quantities,  measured  out  hj  means  of  a  medicine-glass,  or  spoons, 
or  other  vessels,  the  physician  necessarily  constructs  his  prescription 
accordingly.  He  makes  up  his  mind  what  he  will  give  in  each  dose, 
how  many  doses  he  wants  put  up,  and  what  the  dose  of  the  mixture 
must  be,  and  then  he  makes  the  bulk  of  the  whole  mixture  contain  the 
requisite  number  of  doses  by  measure,  such  as  the  patient  must  take 
them.  If  he  adds  water,  or  syrup,  or  some  other  diluent  or  vehicle  to 
make  up  a  certain  total  bulk,  the  task  is  considerably  simplified  and 
greater  accuracy  arrived  at  because  the  simpler  he  makes  the  matter 
for  the  patient  or  the  nurse  the  better.  He  might  prescribe  all  the  in- 
gredients in  the  mixture  by  weight,  if  he  is  able  to  guess  what  its  final 
volume  will  be,  or  he  might  prescribe  all  the  active  ingredients  by 
weight  and  direct  that  the  final  volume  be  made  up  to  a  certain  volume 
by  adding  water,  syrup,  or  whatever  liquid  may  be  preferred  ;  but  the 
fact  still  remains  that  he  must  know  how  much  by  measure  the  patient 
is  to  take  of  the  mixture.  As  this  fact  cannot  be  changed,  the  Pharma- 
copoeia and  the  practice  of  pharmacy  should  be  in  harmony  with  it,  un- 
less there  are  grave  reasons  for  ignoring  it. 

The  only  question  worth  considering  in  this  connection  is  that  of 
relative  accuracy.  All  other  advantages  claimed  for  '^  parts  by  weight,'' 
such  as  universality,  clearness,  etc.,  may  be  more  conveniently  gained 
by  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  fluid  measures  included. 

It  is  claimed  that  weighing  is  more  accurate  than  measuring.  This 
is  quite  true  in  general.  When  conducted  with  exceptionally  good 
instruments  and  with  extreme  care,  weighing  is  more  accurate  ;  and  in 
manufacturing,  where  large  quantities  of  liquids  are  handled,  measuring 
is  both  less  convenient  and  less  accurate  than  weighing.  But  the  ques- 
tion now  is :  Are  the  results  obtained  by  weighing,  as  conducted  in 
pharmacy  and  with  fairly  sufficient  skill,  care,  -and  good  instruments,  so 
much  more  accurate  than  the  results  obtained  by  fairly  careful  measur- 
ing with  good  graduates  that  we  are  justified  in  changing  the  present 
practice,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  manner  in  which  liquid  medicines 
are  administered,  and  adopting  instead  a  method  of  preparing  the  medi- 
cines which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  mode  of  using  them  ? 

If  the  medicine  is  to  be  taken  by  teaspoonfuls,  why  not  prescribe  it 
by  teaspoonfuls  ?  And  if  it  is  to  be  prescribed  by  teaspoonfuls,  why 
not  make  it  so  that  we  can  ascertain  with  a  minimum  of  labor  how 
much  of  the  active  substance  a  teaspoonf ul  represents  ? 

We   believe    that   in  all   ordinary  pharmaceutical    manipulations 
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measures  are  quite  as  accurate  as  weights,  and  that  the  results  ar- 
rived at  by  measuring  are  sufficiently  correct  for  the  purposes  of  med* 
icine. 

The  most  suitable  dose  of  any  drug,  to  be  given  in  any  case,  cannot 
be  fixed  within  narrow  limits.  When  the  physician  prescribes  fluid  ex- 
tract of  digitalis  he  does  not^  try  to  predict  beforehand  whether  three 
minims,  or  four  minims,  or  three  drops,  or  0.25  G.c.  is  the  most  appro- 
priate quantity  to  be  given  in  each  dose  in  that  particular  case.  That 
would  be  simply  absurd.  All  he  can  do  is  to  guess  pretty  nearly  right 
and  watch  the  results,  and  then  increase  or  decrease  the  frequency  or 
size  of  the  dose  as  the  case  may  require.  The  dose  of  Epsom  salt  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  about  one  ounce ;  would  |  ounce  or  1^  ounce 
make  a  material  difference?  The  dose  of  opium  is  said  to  be  one 
grain  ;  if  our  grain  were  i  smaller  or  larger  than  it  is,  would  not  the 
dose  of  opium  still  be  one  g^ain  ? 

We  make  our  tinctures,  etc.,  represent  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  40,  or  50 
per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  the  drug,  and  these  proportions  have  ap- 
parently no  reference  whatsoever  to  their  potency  or  their  dose,  for  we 
have  concentrated  tinctures  of  potent  drugs  and  very  weak  tinctures  of 
comparatively  harmless  substances.  Now,  the  doses  as  generally  stated 
or  given  are  not  odd  fractions,  or  numbers  of  minims  or  grains,  but  in 
this  as  in  other  things  we  instinctively  avoid  practically  intractable  num- 
bers which  are  unfamiliar  and  distasteful  to  the  mind  only  because  of 
their  difficult  divisibility.  Hence,  if  we  change  the  strength  of  tincture 
of  rhubarb  from  ten  per  cent,  to  twelve  per  cent.,  that  change  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  affect  the  quantity  of  the  preparation  which  will  be  pre- 
scribed in  one  dose. 

When  these  points  are  considered,  and  we  further  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  quality  of  medicines,  as  generally  found,  varies  extremely, 
one  lot  of  the  drug  or  preparation  being  good,  while  another  may  be 
only  half  as  active,  or  even  absolutely  worthless,  the  possible  variations 
in  strength  which  may  result  from  the  inaccuracies  of  measuring  as 
compared  with  weighing  seem  ridiculously  trifling. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  deems  measuring  accurate  enough  to  introduce 
volumetric  methods  of  testing.  With  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care, 
measuring  is  certainly  accurate  enough  in  pharmacy  as  well  as  in  volu- 
metric chemical  analysis.  Without  care  weighing  is  less  accurate  than 
measuring. 

We  are  confident  that  these  opinions  are  shared  by  a  majority  of 
the  physicians  and  pharmacists  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem of  parts  by  weight  will  not  stand  in  this  country  longer  than  until 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Pharmacopodial  Convention  (in  1890). 
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That  parts  by  weight  should  have  been  adopted  in  GermaDj,  Sweden, 
and  other  countries  where  fluid  measures  were  never  used  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias, is  natural.  The  physicians  in  those  countries  are  taught  to 
prescribe  exclusively  by  weight.  In  this  country  and  in  England,  how- 
ever, it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  pre- 
vailing practice  will  ever  be  sacrificed  for  the  imaginary  advantages  of 
"parts  by  weight," 

How  TO  Weigh  Liquids. 

Place  the  empty  bottle,  or  other  vessel,  on  one  scale.  On  the  oppo- 
site scale  put  a  suitable  wide-mouth  vial  to  hold  enough  fine  shot  or 
clean  sand  to  counterbalance  the 
bottle.  When  equilibrium  has  been 
restored  by  pouring  enough  shot  or 
sand  into  the  wide-mouth  vial,  place 
the  requisite  weights  on  the  scale 
that  contains  the  tarCy  consisting  of 
the  vial  of  shot,  and  pour  the  liquid 
carefully  into  the  bottle  until  equi- 
librium is  again  restored. 

For    those   who   can    afford    it, 
Troemner's  new  scale  for  weighing  ^ 

liquids  is  an  excellent  instrument,  being  both  accurate  and  convenient. 
A  figure  of  it  is  here  given.  The  price,  we  believe,  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  pharmacist,  and  it  renders  the  use  of  shot  or  sand  or 
any  other  extemporaneous  contrivance  superfluous,  as  a  special  counter- 
poise beam  is  attached  to  the  scales. 

The  Metbic  System. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  decimal.  We  count 
from  one  to  ten,  and  then  begin  a  new  series  of  another  ten  units,  and 
so  on.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  we  can  compute  money  in  dollars  and 
cents,  which  are  in  harmony  with  our  arithmetic,  much  more  naturally 
a/id  rapidly  than  we  can  compute  pounds,.shillings,  and  pence,  which 
are  not  in  harmony  with  our  arithmetic. 

For  precisely  the  same  reason  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  easier  and  more  natural  to  us  than  pounds,  ounces,  drachms, 
and  grains,  and  pints,  fluidounces,  fluidrachms,  and  minims,  or  any  other 
weights  and  measures,  which  are  not  decimal.  When  stated  in  a  deci- 
mal system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  quantities  can  be  added  up  as 
easily  as  if  they  were  columns  of  dollars  and  cents  ;  prices  can  be  com- 
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puted  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  labor,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  several  ingredients  in  a  formula  can  be  seen  more  cletrly 
than  when  any  other  system  is  used. 

But  great  as  these  practical  advantages  are,  there  are  other  and 
greater  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  the  metric  system.  To  know 
the  specific  gravity  of  any  liquid  is  at  once  to  know  the  weight  of  a 
liter  of  it  without  any  computation  whatsoever.  If  the  specific  gravity 
of  glycerin  be  1.250,  then  one  liter  of  glycerin  weighs  1,250  grama  Per 
contra,  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  any  liquid,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  find  the  weight  in  grams  of  one,  ten,  or  one  hundred  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  it.  These  things  cannot  be  done  in  any  other  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Finally,  the  metric  system  is  known  and  under- 
stood all  over  the  world,  and  is  the  only  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures legalized  in  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe,  and  used  for  all 
governmental,  statistical,  and  scientific  purposes,  and  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  weights  and  measures  in  all 
these  countries  except  England  and  the  United  States,  where,  although 
expressly  legalized,  it  has  not  made  as  rapid  progress  as  it  will  make  io 
the  near  future.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  when  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  shall  have  been  introduced  in  science,  arts,  and 
manufactures  among  the  English-speaking  peoples,  it  will  rapidly  be- 
come the  only  system  used  even  in  the  common  transactions  of  every- 
day life. 

DsscBipnoN  OF  THB  Metbig  Systbm. 

It  is  based  on  an  unchangeable  quantity — the  quadrant  of  the  earth. 
One  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant,  called  a  mbteb,  is  the  primart 
unit  of  measurement  of  the  whole  system.  The  mbtbb  is  the  standard 
of  linear  measuremerU  of  the  metric  system.  It  is  equal  to  39.37043'2 
inches,  or  about  ten  per  cent,  longer  than  our  yard* 

The  metric  unit  oi  fluid  mecuure  is  the  uteb — the  cube  of  one  deci- 
meter {-^  meter)  or  1,000  cubic  centimeters.  It  is  equal  to  33.8U9  (or 
about  34)  U.  S.  fluidounces,  or  0.264179  wine  gallon. 

The  CUBIC  CENTIMBTBB  is  cqual  to  16.231  U.  S.  minims. 

The  unit  of  weight  of  the  metric  system  is  the  gbam,  which  is  the 
weight  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  pure  water  at  its  greatest  density. 
The  gram  is  equal  to  15.43234874  grains.  To  memorize  this  number  to 
the  extent  of  three  decimals  write  the  figures  5,  4,  3,  2  in  this  regular 
descending  order,  and  then  place  the  figure  1  before  the  figure  5  and 
the  decimal  point  after  the  figure  5  ;  thus,  15.432. 
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Thb  Names  of  thb  Metbic  Units. 

The  names  and  terms  used  to  designate  the  units  of  the  metric  sjs- 
tem,  and  the  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  these  units  are,  of  course,  no 
essential  part  of  the  system  itself.  The  terms  meter,  liter,  gram,  and 
cubic  centimeter  are  easy  enough,  are  probably  as  suitable  as  any  that 
could  have  been  adopted,  and  are  now  universally  understood  ;  but  if 
the  units  themselves  and  their  relation  to  each  other  are  the  same,  the 
adoption  of  other  names  for  the  units  would  not  alter  the  system  itself 
in  the  least. 

Many  object  to  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  on  the  ground 
that  the  prefixes  used  in  connection  with  the  units  are  unnecessary  and 
unfamiliar.  These  prefixes  are  in  fact  nothing  but  numerals  and  need 
not  be  used  at  all.  They  are  as  follows :  Milli — ,  which  means  one 
one-thousandth  part ;  centi — ,  which  means  one  one-hundredth  part ; 
deci — ^  which  means  one-tenth  part ;  deka — ,  which  means  ten  ;  hekto — , 
which  means  one  hundred  ;  kilo — ,  which  means  one  thousand ;  and 
myria — ,  which  means  ten  thousand.  But  it  is  easier  to  say  *Hen 
grams  "  than  "  one  dekagram^  or  to  say  "  one  hundred  grams  *'  instead 
of  *^one  hektogram^  etc.,  and  it  means  precisely  the  same  thing.  As 
for  the  subdivisions  of  the  metric  units,  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  let  the 
word  cent  stand  for  one-hundredths,  and  the  word  tniU  for  one-thou- 
sandths. 

The  only  metric  units  necessary  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  are  the 
gram  and  the  cubic  centimeter.  Now  as  one  cubic  centimeter  of  water 
weighs  exactly  one  gram,  this  intimate  relationship  between  the  two 
units  is  very  happily  expressed  by  substituting  the  word  fluigram  for 
the  word  cubic  centimeter,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  of 
Philadelphia.     Then 

AU  that  is  essential  of  the  metric  system  in  medicine  and  pharmacy 
is  to  learn  what  a  gram  is,  and  what  t^  fluigram  (or  cubic  centimeter)  is : 

1  gram  is  equal  to  about  IS  grains,  and 
1  fluigram  is  equal  to  about  IS  minims. 
Hence, 

1  drachm  is  equal  to  4  grams,  and 
Ifluidrachm  is  equal  to  ^fluigrams. 

The  one-hundredth  part  of  a  gram  (or  centigram,  also  called  a  cent) 
is  equal  to  about  ^  grain,  and  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  gram  (or 
milli-gram,  also  called  a  milt)  is  equal  to  about  ^  grain* 
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Obthography  and  Abbbetiatioks. 

The  names  of  the  metric  units  axe  in  France  spelled  metre,  lUre,  aod 
gramme.  In  other  countries  these  terms  have  undergone  such  modifi- 
cations as  the  language  of  each  country  naturally  demanded. 

The  English  spelling  would  be  meter,  liter,  and  gram;  bat  when  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  the  French  or  the  English  orthography 
should  be  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  it  seems  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  spelling  was  accepted,  but  a  portion  of  each.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia spells  m,eler,  liter ,  and  gramme,  instead  of  VMier,  liter ,  and 
gram,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  more  natural  and  easy  orthography. 

In  abbreviating  the  terms  gram  and  cubic  centimeter  write  Gm.  and 
C,c.y  and  in  writing  prescriptions  in  the  metric  system,  put  the  Dunibers, 
always  in  Arabic  numerals,  before,  and  not  after  these  abbreviations; 
thus,  10  Gm.,  50  O.c,  etc. 

The  term  fluigram  should  be  abbreviated  ^(T^n.  When  the  terms 
cent  and  m,ill  are  used  they  should  be  spelled  out  in  full. 

Rules  fob  Conyebsion. 

1. — ^To  convert  grains  into  cents  (or  centigrams)  :  multiply  by  6. 

2. — To  convert  grains  into  grams,  or  minims  into  fluigrams  (cubic 
centimeters):  divide  by  15. 

3. — ^To  convert  drachms  into  grams,  or  fluidrachms  into  fluigrams : 
multiply  by  4. 

A. — ^To  convert  cents  (or  centigrams)  into  grams  :  divide  by  6. 

B. — ^To  convert  grams  into  grains,  or  fluigrams  (cubic  centimeters) 
into  minims  :  multiply  by  15.  * 

C. — To  convert  grams  into  drachms,  or  fluigrams  (cubic  centimeters) 
into  fluidrachms  :  divide  by  4. 

A  simple  method  of  converting  grains,  cents  (or  centigrams)  is  as 
follows  : 

Assume  the  gram  {written  1,00  6m.)  to  be  eqwU  to  15  or  16  gratm. 
To  convert  any  number  of  grains,  less  than  16,  into  centigrams,  think 
tohcU  fraction  that  number  is  of  15  or  16,  as  mag  be  most  convenient, 
and  then  take  that  fractional  part  of  1.00  6m.  to  express  the  metric 
equivalent. 

A  few  examples  will  make  this  clear. 

1  grain    =  ^  of  16  grains ;  ^  of  1.00  Gm.  =  0.06  Gm. 

2  grains  =  -I  of  16  grains ;   |  of  1.00  Gm.  =  0.12  Gm. 

3  grains  =  |  of  15  grains ;   \  of  1.00  Gm.  =  0.20  Gm. 
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4  grains  = 

5  grains  = 

6  grains  = 

8  grains  = 

9  grains  = 
10  grains 
12  grains 


i  of  16  grains 
-^  of  15  grains 
f  of  15  grains 
—  ^  of  16  grains 
=  {-  of  15  grains 
=  f  of  15  grains 
=  f  of  16  grains 


i  of  1.00  Gm.  =  0.25  Gm. 
i  of  1.00  Gm.  =  0.33  Gm. 
I  of  1.00  Gm.  =  0.40  Gm. 
i  of  1.00  Gm.  =  0.50  Gm. 
\  of  1.00  Gm.  =  0.60  Gm. 
f  of  1.00  Gm.  =  0.66  Gm. 
I  of  1.00  Gm.  =*0.75  Gm. 


From  these  equivalents  any  larger  equivalents  may  be  readily  ascer- 
tained. This  method  is  only  approximately  oorrect,  but  will  be  found 
convenient  in  prescription  writing  until  the  physician  becomes  familiar 
with  metric  quantities  and  thinks  in  that  system  so  as  to  no  longer  need 
rules  for  converting. 

Prices  of  Metric  Quantities. 

To  find  the  price  of  1,000  grams,  multiply  the  price  per  pound  by  2 
and  then  add  10  per  cent,  to  the  product.  Thus,  if  the  price  of  a  pound 
is  11.00,  the  price  of  1,000  grams  i%  t2.20. 

To  find  the  price  of  1,000  cubic  centimeters,  multiply  the  price  per 
pint  by  2  and  then  add  5  percent.  Thus,  if  the  price  of  a  pint  is  $1.00, 
the  price  of  1,000  G.c.  is  $2.10. 

Metric  toeightSy  graduates^  and  prescription  vicUs  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained from  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 


Equiyalbnts. 
77^6  Meter. 

Bzaotly.  Appraxiiiwtelj. 

1  meter  is  equal  to  1.093623  yard 40  inches. 

1  decimeter      **        '«     3.9370432  inches 4  inches. 

1  centimeter     "        «     0.3937043  inch |  inch. 

1  millimeter     «        «     0.0393704  inch ^  inch. 

(The  U.  S.  five-cent  nickel  coin  is  2  centimeters  in  diameter.) 


I7ie  Yard. 

Bz»otly.  AppcoziiiMtoly. 

1  yard  is  equal  to  0.914392  meter 90  centimeters. 

1  foot     "  "      0.304797  meter 30  centimeters. 

1  inch    ''  *'      0.025399  meter 25  millimeters. 
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liter 
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<( 


Metric  Fluid  Measures. 


cubic  centimeter 


(( 


€t 


is  equal  to    2.113433  Wine  pints. ...  2^  Wine  pinU. 
"      33.814933  U.  S.  fl.  ozs. . .  34  U.  &  fl.  ois. 
*        "        1.761757  Imp.  pint ....  If  Imp.  pint. 
'        '*      35.23514    Imp.  fl.  ozs. . .  35  Imp.  fl.  ozs. 
'        *'      16.23117    U.  S.  minims  .  16  U.  S.  minims. 
'         '^      16.91286    Imp.  minims  .  17  Imp.  minims. 


<i 


t( 


1  wine  gallon  is  equal  to 

^      <c  <c  it 

1  wine  pint 
2^      «       a 

1  D.  S.  fluid  oz.     " 

1  U.  S.  fluidrachm  " 

1  U.  S.  minim        " 
1      "         "  " 


(( 

u 

tl 
it 

€i 

U 
it 

it 
it 


it 


Wine  Measures. 

BneUy.  A| 

3.7853    liters 3,800  C.c. 

6.668      Imp.  pints. . .  6f  Imp.  pints. 
133.3759    Imp.  fl.  ozs  . .  133^  Imp.  fl.  ozs. 

473.1637    C.c 475  C.c 

16.672      Imp.  fl.  czs. ..  16}  Imp.  fl.  ozs. 

29.5727   C.c .30  C.c. 

1.042  '  Imp.  fl.  oz 1-^  Imp.  fl.  oz. 

3.6966  Co 4  C.a 

62.52       Imp.  minims.  62^  Imp.  minimsL 

0.06161  Co t*rC.o. 

1.042     Imp.  minim. .  1^^  Imp.  minim. 


Cubic  Measure. 

1  cubic  centimeter  is  equal  to  0.061025  cubic  inch. 
1  cubic  inch  is  equal  to  16.38662  C.c. 


Imperial  Measures. 

Imp.  gallon  is  equal  to      45409      liters 4^  liters. 

«  "         "         «  1.1996      Wine  gallon  . . .  1^  Wine  gallon. 

"      pint        "        "      567.6152      C.c 560  C.c. 

"        "  "         "         1.1996      Wine  pint 1^  Wine  pint 

**      fl.  oz.      "        "        28.38076    C.c 28  C.c. 

"        "  "        "         0.959694  U.  S.  fl.  oz H^oz, 

«        "  "        "  7.67755    U.  S.  fl.  drs 7}  U.  S.  fl.  dre. 

"  "        «      460.6529      U.  S.  minims ...  460  D.  S.  minims. 

«     minim     «        "         0.05913    C.a ^C.c. 

"        "       .  "         0.959694  U.  &  minim H  U.  &  minim. 
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Metric  Weights. 

BxaoUy.  ApfflKolmAtely. 

1  kilogram  is  equal  to  2.2046  av.  pounds 2^  av.  lbs. 

1        "            "        "  35.2739  av.  ozs 36i  av.  ozs. 

1        "            •'  *      "  16432.35      grains 

1         "            "         "  32.1507  troy  ounces 32  troy  ozs. 

1  gram            '*         '^  15.432    grains 15  grains. 

1  deoigram      "         **  1.543    grain 1^  grain. 

1  centigram    "         "  0.1543  grain ^  grain. 

1  milligram     '^         **  0.0154  grain -f^  grain. 

(The  U.  S.  five-cent  nickel  coin  weighs  5  6m.) 


Avoirdupois  Weights. 

Bzacfly.  Apimixlnutelj. 

avoirdupois  pound  is  equal  to  453.5926    6m 450  6m. 

"         "        "       14.5833    troy  ozs. . .  14f  troy  ozs. 

28.3495    6m 28^  6m. 

0.91146  troy  oz -f^  troy  oz. 

437.5         grains • 

gram     '"        "        0.0648    6m 66  milligrams. 


ounce 
it 

it 


« 


it 


tt 


it 


Troy  Weights. 

BzMklj.  Appnodouitaly. 

1  troy  bunce  is  equal  to    31.1035  6m 80  6m. 

1     "        "        "        "        1.097    av.  oz 1^  av.  oz. 

1    "        "        "        "    480  grains 


« 


gram 


it 


it 


0^648  6m 66  milligrams. 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 


Thb  specific  gravity  of  any  substance  is  its  relative  weight  as  com- 
pared to  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Water  being  the  adopted  unit  or 
standard  of  comparison^  the  specific  gravity  is  expressed  by  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  a  given  quantity,  by  measure,  of  the 
substance  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

In  pharmacy  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids  is 
of  great  importance.  In  most  cases  it  Ls  accomplished  by  one  of  two 
principal  methods — either  by  means  of  a  specific  gravity  bottle  or  by  a 
hydrometer  (areometer). 

The  specific  gravity  bottle  is  a  bottle  which  holds  a  given  quantity 
by  weight  of  water — usually  either  500  grains  or  1,000  grains,  or  fifty 
grams — at  the  standard  temperature  15°  G.  (59°  F.).  It  is  provided 
with  a  well-fitting  ground  glass  stopper,  perforated  or  not.  The  best 
bottle  is  that  with  a  perforated  stopper.  It  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  metal  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  empty  bottle  (countei^ 
poise). 

The  clean  and  dry  specific  gravity  bottle  is  filled  with  the  liquid  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  ascertained,  so  that  the  level  of  the 
liquid  is  above  the  point  to  which  the  glass  stopper  will  reach  when  in* 
serted.  The  glass  stopper  is  then  slowly  inserted,  and  after  wiping  off 
the  liquid  which  is  pushed  out  by  the  stopper,  the  whole  is  weighed. 
The  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle  in  grains  is  then  divided  by 
the  number  of  grains  of  water  it  is  capable  of  holding,  or  the  weight  of 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  in  grams  is  divided  by  the  number  of  grams 
of  water  it  holds.     The  result  in  either  case  is  the  specific  gravity. 

As  the  specific  gravity  is  the  relation  of  weight  to  volume,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  temperature,  because  the 
volumes  of  all  bodies  increase  with  an  elevation  of  temperature,  while 
their  weights  remain  unchanged. 

The  standard  temperature  at  which  the  specific  gravities  of  liquidn 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  are  to  be  determined  is  15°  C. 
(59°  F.),  except  in  the  cases  of  alcohol  and  diluted  alcoholj  the  specific 
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gravities  of  which  are  taken  at  16.6**  C.  (60''  F.),  and  at  25^  C.  (77**  F.), 
respectively. 

The  specific  gravities  of  alcohol  and  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
water  may  also  be  taken  by  means  of  the  ordinary  U.  S.  Customs 
Revenue  Alcoholometer,  or  by  any  other  accurate  hydrometer  (or  areo* 
meter). 

SPECIFIC  VOLUME. 

Specific  volume,  as  the  opposite  of  specific  gravity,  was  proposed  by 
Oscar  Oldbergy  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  at  Washington,  in  September,  1883. 

The  knowledge  and  use  of  the  specific  volumes  of  liquids  is  of  great 
practical  value  in  pharmacy  and  other  arts,  and  in  commerce.  The 
term  specific  yolumb  is  proposed  to  express  the  relative  volumes  of 
substances  in  the  same  sense  as  the  term  ** specific  gravity"  designates 
their  relative  weight. 

The  specific  volumes  of  substances  are  inversely  as  their  specific 
gravities.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  or  solid  is  the  weight  of  a 
certain  volume  of  that  liquid  or  solid  divided  by  the  weight  of  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  so  the  specific  volume  of  a  substance  is  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  volume  of  a  certain  quantity  by  weight  of  that 
substance  by  the  volume  of  an  equal  weight  of  water.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  unit  by  the  specific  gravity  ;= 

=  si>ec.  vol. 

spec.  gr. 

The  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  specific  gravity  by  the 
specific  volume  is,  therefore,  one. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  method  of  ''parts  by  weight"  into  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  necessity  of  having  some  convenient  means  of  con- 
verting quantities  by  weight  into  the  corresponding  quantities  by 
measure,  and  of  comparing  weight  and  volume  will  be  refbdily  acknowl- 
edged. In  our  opinion,  the  use  of  specific  volumes  will  answer  that 
purpose  perfectly,  and  better  than  any  other  method  known. 

In  the  official  working  f ormuln  for  solutions,  etc.,  the  final  product  in 
grams  when  multiplied  by  the  specific  volume  will  at  once  give  the 
actual  volume  in  cubic  centimeters.  Thus,  as  the  specific  volume  of 
solution  of  chloride  of  iron  is  0.711,  one  thousand  grams  of  that  liquid 
measures  711  cubic  centimeters. 

As  100  avoirdupois  ounces  of  water  measures  96  fluidounces,  the 
volume  of  100  avoirdupois  ounces  of  any  other  liquid  may  be  obtained 
(expressed  in  fluidounces)  by  simply  multiplying  its  specific  volume  by 
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96.  Thus  100  avoirdupois  ounces  of  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  meas- 
ures  0.711  x  96  (=  68.3)  fluidounces. 

Since  one  gram  is  equal  to  one  cubic  centimeter,  and  one  avoirdupois 
ounce  is  equal  to  one  imperial  fluidounce,  when  pure  water  is  referred 
to,  it  follows  that  the  absolute  weight  of  any  given  quantity  of  a  liquid 
expressed  in  grams,  when  multiplied  by  the  specific  volume,  at  once 
gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  occupied  by  it,  and  the  absolute 
weight  expressed  in  avoirdupois  ounces  multiplied  by  the  specific 
volume  gives  the  measure  of  the  liquid  in  imperial  fluidounces. 

Thus,  as  the  specific  volume  of  castor-oil  is  1.042,  therefore  1,000 
grams  of  castor-oil  will  measure  1,042  cubic  centimeters,  and  1,000 
avoirdupois  ounces  of  it  will  measure  1,042  imperial  fluidounces.  But 
1,000  avoirdupois  ounces  of  oastorK>il  will  measure  1,042  —  x  96  (= 
1,000)  U.  8.  fluidounces. 

The  following  tables  of  specific  gravities  and  specific  volumes  will  be 
found  useful. 


Tbbk  showing  the  Spedfic  Gravities  and  the  Specific  Volumes  of  the 
Pharm4icopceial  and  some  other  liquid  preparations  for  which  the 
Specific  Gravities  are  offidaUy  given.  Temperature  15®  C.  (59°  JF!), 
except  in  the  cases  of  Alcohol^  DUtUed  Alcohol^  and  Distilled  Water. 


LIQUID. 


Acid.  Acet 

Acid.  Acet.  Dil 

Acid.  Hydrobrom.,  34  per  cent 

Acid.  Hydrobrom.  Dil 

Acid.  Hydrochlor 

Acid.  Hydroclilor.  Dil 

Acid.  Lactic 

Acid.  Nitrioum 

Acid.  Nitricum  Dil 

Acid.  Oleicum 

Acid.  Phosphoridum 

Acid.  Phosphoricum  Dil 

Acid.  Sulpnuricum , 

Acid.  Sulphuricum  Dil 

Mthei 

Miher  Fortior 

Alcohol,  at  15.6°  0.  (60°  F.). . 


WkZOBT. 

VoLum. 

Weight 

VofauBe 

Weigiit 
ofl^OOU 

of  100 

Volnme     of  1(S) 

BpecUlo 

ILon. 

Spedflc 

ofl,OUO   avoinhi- 

gravity. 

0.0.  in 

In  avoir- 

volume. 

OoL  in  1     pQii 

grams. 

dupois  1 

C.a 

on.  in 

oonoea. 

ILcaa. 

1.0480 

1,048 

109.1 

.954       954 

91.6 

1.0083 

1,008.3 

105.0 

.992 

992 

95.2 

1.303 

1,303 

135.7 

.767 

767 

73.6 

1.077 

1,077 

112.2 

.928 

928 

89.1 

1.160 

1,160 

120.8 

.862 

862 

82.8 

1.049 

1,049 

109  3 

.953 

953       91.5 

1.212 

1,212 

126.2 

.833 

833  1     80.0 

1.420 

1,420 

148.0 

.704 

704  !     67.6 

1.059 

1,059 

110.3 

.944 

944  1     90.6 

.800 

800 

83.3 

1.250 

1,2501  120.0 

1.847 

1,347 

140.3 

.742 

742 

n.2 

1.057 

1,057 

110.1 

.945 

945 

90.7 

1.840 

1,840 

191.7 

.543 

543 

52.2 

1.094 

1,094 

114.0 

.914 

9141    87.7 

.750 

750 

78.1 

1.338 

1,383    128.0 

.725 

725 

75.5 

1  379 

1,379     132.4 

.820 

820 

85.4 

1.219 

1,219 

117.0 
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Table  of  Specific  Gravities  and  Specific  Volumes, — (Continued.) 


UQT7ID. 


Alcohol,  at  26°  C.  (77°  F.) 

Alcohol  Dil.,  at  15.6°  0.  (60°  F.) 
Alcohol  Dil.,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) . . 

Aqua  Destillata,  at  4°  G 

Aqua  Ammoniffi     

Aqua  Ammonifls  Fortior 

Benzinum 

Garbonei  Biq^phidum 

Ghlorofonnum  Purifio 

Ghloroformum  Venale 

Glycerinum 

Liquor  Ferri  Acet 

Liquor  Ferri  Ghloridi 

Liquor  Ferri  Tersulph 

Liquor  FotasssB 

Liquor  Sodaa 

Mel 


WmxoBT. 


SpMdIlo 
gnvity. 


Oleum  Adipis 

Oleum  Amygd.  Ezpr 

Oleum  Aurantii  Gort 

Oleum  Bergamii 

Oleum  Caryophylli 

Oleum  Gopaibie 

Oleum  Gubebfe 

Oleum  Eucalypti 

Oleujoi  Gaultheri» 

Oleum  QoBsypii  Seminis 

Oleum  Lavandulflo 

Oleum  Limonis 

Oleum  Lini 

Oleum  Menthflo  Pip    

Oleum  Morrhuffi 

Oleum  OlivaB 

Oleum  Ricini 

Oleum  Bosmarini 

Oleum  Sassafras 

Oleum  Sesami 

Oleum  TerebintbiuflB 

Spir.  Athens  Nitrosi 

Spir.  Frumenti 

Spir.  Vini  Oallici 

Syrupus  FSimplez] 1 

Vinum  Album 1 

Vinum  Rubrum 'l 


72 


.812 
.928 
.920 
.000 
.959 
.900 
.670 
.272 
.488 
.470 
.250 
.160 
.405 
.320 
.036 
.059 
.333 
.900 
.917 
.860 
.875 
.050 
.890 
.920 
.900 
.173 
.925 
.890 
.850 
.936 
.900 
.920 
.916 
.960 
.900 
.091 
.918 
.862 
.824 
.920 
.930 
.310 
.000 
.000 


Weight 

of  l,tKK) 

O.c.  in 

grama. 


Weight 

of  100 

fl.on. 

'in  avoir- 

dnpois 

onnoes. 


812 

928 

920 

1,000 

959 

900 

670 

1,272 

1,488 

1,470 

1,250 

1,160 

1,405 

1,320 

1,036 

1,059 

1,333 

900 

917 

860 

875 

1,050 

890 

920 

900 

1,173 

925 

890 

850 

936 

900 

920 

916 

960 

900 

1,091 

918 

862 

824 

920 

930 

1,310 

1,000 

1,000 


84.6 
96.7 
95.8 


Your. 


Bpeeiflo 
volamc. 


1.231 
1.077 
1.087 


104.17:1.000 
99.9  '1.043 
93.751.111 


69.8 

132.5 

155.0 

153.1 

130.1 

120.8 

146.4 

137.5 

107.9 

110.3 

138.8 

93.75 

95.5 

89.5 

91.1 

109.4 

92.7 

95.8 


1.493 

.786 

.672 

.680 

.800 

.862 

.711 

.757 

.965 

.944 

.750 

1.111 

1.091 

1.163 

1.143 

.952 

1.123 

1.087 


93.751.111 


122.2 
96.4 
92.7 
88.5 
97.5 
93.75 
95.80 
95.4 

ilOO.O 
93.75 

113.6 
95.6 
89.8 
85.8 
95.8 
96.9 

136.4 


.852 
1.081 
1.123 
1.176 
1.068 
1.111 
1.087 
1.092 
1.042 
1.111 

.917 
1.089 
1.160 
1.214 
1.087 
1.075 

.763 


104.171.000 
104.17:1.000 


Volnme 

of  l,OiK) 

Om.  in 

O.C. 


1,231 

1,077 

1,087 

1,000 

1,043 

1,111 

1,493 

786 

672 

680 

800 

862 

711 

757 

965 

944 

750 

1,111 

1,091 

1,163 

1,143 

952 

1,123 

1,087 

1,111 

852 

1,081 

1,123 

1,176 

1,068 

1,111 

1,087 

1,092 

1,042 

1,111 

917 

1,089 

1,160 

1,214 

1,087 

1,075- 

763 

1,000 

1,000 


Volume 

of  KNl 

avoirda- 

pola 
on.  in 
Hon. 


118.1 

103.4 

104  4 

96.0 

100.1 

106.7 

143.3 

75.5 

64.5 

65.3 

76.8 

82.8 

68.3 

72.7 

92.6 

90.6 

72.0 

106.7 

104.7 

110.6 

109.7 

91.4 

107.8 

104.4 

106.7 

81.8 

103.8 

107.8 

112.9 

102.5 

106.7 

104.4 

104.8 

100.0 

106.7 

88.0 

104.5 

111.4 

116.5 

104.4 

103.1 

78.3 

96.0 

96.0 
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Table  showing  the  Alcoholic  Strengths  {per  centy  by  weigJU  and  by  meas- 
ure)^ the  JSpeciJic  Gravities,  the  Specific  Volumes^  cte.,  of  Alcohol  ani 
of  Mixtures  of  Alcohol  and  Water,  at  15.6°  C.  (60**  F.). 


Peroentiige 

of  aboolute 

alcohol. 


I 

n 


Alcohol,  U.  a  P.,  1880. 
A  mixture  of—' 


e 
B 
d 

I 


Weight. 


I? 

1 

o 

I 

OQ 


go 

§1-3 


91.00  94.00.8200  820.0 


19oza 

.  alco 

iiol  and 

los. 

wa 

18 

it 

ii 

1 

i* 

17 

it 

14 

1 

•i 

16 

li 

ii 

1 

14 

15 

i( 

44 

1 

14 

14 

i< 

11 

1 

44 

18 

»t 

ii 

1 

44 

12 

11 

44 

1 

ii 

11 

<i 

41 

1 

il 

10 

(< 

(4 

1 

(I 

9 

(k 

44 

1 

li 

8 

i4 

44 

1 

it 

7 

ti 

44 

1 

14 

6 

(i 

44 

1 

44 

6 

li 

44 

1 

ii 

4 

tl 

44 

1 

li 

7 

41 

ii 

2 

11 

8 

i( 

44 

1 

11 

5 

il 

44 

2 

il 

2 

li 

44 

1 

44 

6 

ii 

44 

8 

41 

3 

41 

4i 

2 

11 

4 

ii 

44 

8 

11 

5 

li 

44 

4 

11 

6 

l( 

44 

5 

il 

1 

ii 

il 

1 

11 

6 

ii 

il 

7 

11 

5 

4i 

li 

6 

ii 

4 

li 

i4 

5 

11 

3 

14 

il 

4 

li 

5 

ii 

li 

7 

ii 

2^ 

il 

il 

8 

it 

5 

il 

li 

8 

il 

8 

ii 

ii 

5 

11 

1 

il 

il 

2 

14 

2 

li 

41 

5 

i< 

1 

41 

44 

3 

il 

1 

11 

44 

4 

li 

1 

11 

il 

5 

It 

1 

11 

li 

6 

li 

by  weight  86.45,90.61  .8319 
186.21,90.41 ;. 8326 
,85.94  90.21. 8388 


Volume, 


i 

i 

CD 


ii 

44 


4i 
41 
44 


44 


li 
li 


ii 
II 


ii 
li 


li 
ii 


il 


li 
il 
ii 
It 
II 
41 
li 
It 
II 
II 
II 


II 


li 
II 
(I 
II 
II 
II 
li 
il 
it 


II 


,68.2.5 
■65.00 
60.66 


;85.65  89.99  .8340 
185.31  89.72  .8849 
84.66  89.22  .8866 
84.50  89.09,8370 
84.00  88.70  .8882' 
8:^.62  88.40.8892 
82.78,87.70  .8415 
81.90!87.04  ,8437 
80.88  80.23  .8462 
79.6385.18  .8492 
178.00  83.85  .85:« 
75.83  82.01  .8585 
172.80  79.371.8654 
70.77  77.57,8702 
75.34  .8763 
72.38;. 8840 
68.82;. 8940 
56.8864.69.9028 
5i.60  02.43  .907? 
52.00  59.84  .91%^ 
50.55  58.39  .9169 
49.64  67.45  .9190 
45.50|,53.20  .9281 
42.00  49.50.93.56 
41.36  48.811.0869 
40.44  47.82.9887 
39.00  46.26,9416 
37.92  45.08  .9435 
36.40;43.89  .9463 
35.00,41.84  .9490 
84.18i40.9l'. 9508 
30. :«  36.57  .9572 
26.00  31 .57>  .9638 
22.75  27.75,9681 
18.20  22,311.9788 


15.1618.67 
13.0016.05 


.9776 
.9802 


831.9 

832.6 

838.31 

834.0 

834.9! 

836,6 

837.0 

888.2 

839.2 

841.5 

843.7 

846.2 

P49.2' 

a58.3 

&58.6 

865.4. 

870.2, 

876.3 

884,0! 

894.0i 

902.8. 

907.7 

913.5 

916.9 

919.0 

928.1 

985.6 

sm.9 

938.71 
941.6 
S»4S,5 
946.3 
949.0 
950.8 
957.2 
963.8 

WOO.li 

973.8 
977.6 
980.2 


85.421.21951,219.5117.07 


86.f61 
86.731 
86.801 
86.881 
86.971 
87.15  1 
87.19  1 
87.31  1 
87.42  1 
87.(;61 
87.801 
88.151 
88.461 
88.89  1 
89.431 
90.15  1 
90.651 
91.281 
S'2.081 
93.121 
94.041 
94.551 
95.161 
96.511 
95.731 
96.681 
97.461 
97.591 
97.781 
V»8.C81 
II8.281 
98.57 1 
1»8.851 
99.031 
90.811 
100.391 
100.841 
101.441 
101.831 
102.101 


.20191,201.0115.39 
.2010 1,201, Of  15.80 
.2000 1,200.0  ii.5.eo 
.19901,199.0115.10 
.1977 1,107.7 114.95 
.19r31,l«).:ni4.:5 
.1047 1.194.7  lU.W 
.19331,193.8114.56 
.19161,191.6114.39 
.1883  1,188.8  lU.Od 
.1852,1,185.2 113.:S 
.1817,1,181.7118.44 
.17751,177.5113.04 
.17191.171.9112.50 
.16481,164.8111.^2 
.1555 1.155.5  nO.Ki 
.1491,1,149.1 110.81 
.1411  1,141,1 1(*).£5 
.1312 1,131 .2 108.W) 
.lia5 1,118.5107.?^ 
.10761,107,6106.33 
.1017 1,101 .7 105.76 
.00471,004.7105.09 
.09061,090.6104.70 
,0881  1,088.1  104.46 
.07751,077.6103.44 
.0688 1,068.8  Kfi.OO 
.06731.067.3103.46 
.06531,065.8102.27 
.06201,062.0101.96 
,05991,089.9101.75 
.05681,066.8101,45 
.0537.1,053,7101.16 
.05181,051.8100.97 
.0447  1,044.7100,29 
.08761,037.6  99.61 
.08291,082.9 
.0270  1,027.0 
.0229  1,022.9 
.02021,020.2 


99.16 
9K.59 
to).:*) 
97.94 


APPENDIX. 


Many  pharmacists  prepare  their  own  elixirs  and  other  similar  prepa- 
rations  in  preference  to  dispensing  those  furnished  by  manufacturers. 
The  following  practical  formulae  are  accordingly  inserted  in  the  Com- 
panion in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  found  useful.  When  intelligently 
followed  these  formulae  yield  entirely  satisfactory  results,  provided  good 
materials  and  careful  manipulations  are  used. 

The  strengths  of  these  preparations,  respectively,  are,  as  a  rule,  in 
accordance  with  the  mt>st  generally  accepted  standards,  corresponding 
with  the  goods  of  that  character  sold  by  the  several  principal  manufac- 
turers. 

Nearly  all  elixirs  should  be  allowed  to  stand  several  days  before 
being  finally  filtered  for  use.  In  filtering  them,  the  use  of  magnesium 
carbonate,  precipitated  chalk,  and  other  similar  mediums  should  never 
be  resorted  to,  and  no  such  filtering  medium  is  at  all  necessary. 

ELIXIRS. 

Simple  Elixir. — ^The  elixir  of  orange  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  will 
answer  very  well  for  most  purposes.  Whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  add  other  aromatics  or  flavoring  agents,  the  judicious  use  of  tincture 
of  vanilla,  syrup  of  tolu,  rose-water,  orange-flower  water,  fluid  extract 
of  cardamom,  fluid  extract  of  coriander.  Baker's  best  chocolate,  etc.,  will 
be  found  effective  as  well  as  convenient  The  use  of  volatile  oils  is  not 
nearly  so  convenient  as  the  agents  just  enumerated.  Whenever  volatile 
oils  are  used,  those  of  sweet  orange,  coriander,  cinnamon,  lemon  (and 
cloves,  caraway,  and  nutmeg)  are  generally  sufficient.  The  volatile  oils 
should  be  distributed  on  clean  picked  cotton,  as  in  the  official  process 
for  making  "  Aquae  Aromaticae  "  (see  that  title).  The  use  of  a  layer  of 
dry,  loose  cotton  in  the  throat  of  the  funnel  or  percolator,  next  a  layer 
of  cotton  wetted  with  some  of  the  elixir,  then  the  cotton  impregnated 
with  the  volatile  oils,  and  finally  a  top  layer  of  loose,  dry  cotton,  all  to 
be  weighted  down  with  clean,  small  pebbles,  will  insure  uniform  succesa 
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The  choice  of  flavoring  agents  is  omitted  in  the  formulae  here  given, 
because  it  is  literally  a  matter  of  taste. 

To  color  the  elixir  red,  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts,  bj  measure,  of 
caramel  and  tincture  of  cudbear. 

Elixir  of  Arsenic. — Mix  30  G.c  (1  fl.oz.)  Fowler's  solution  vitli 
470  C.c.  (16  fl.ozs.)  simple  elixir.  Color  it  pale  red.  Each  teaspoonfui 
(5  C.c.)  contains  0.30  C.c.  (about  5  minims)  of  Fowler's  solution. 

Elixir  of  Bismuth. — Dissolve  25  grams  (386  grs.)  citrate  of  bismuth 
and  ammonium  in  200  C.c.  (6f  fl.ozs.)  boiling  water,  adding  carefullv 
enough  water  of  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  to  give  the  solution  a  fairitk 
alkaline  reaction.  Then  add  800  C.c.  (27  fl.ozs.)  simple  elixir,  and  filter. 
Each  teaspoonful  (5  C.c.)  contains  12.5  centigrams  (2  grs.)  citrate  of 
bismuth  and  ammonium. 

Elixir  of  Bismuth  and  Strychnine. — Dissolve  20  centigrams  (3(' 

grs.)  strychnine  in  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  alcohol,  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Mix  tie 
solution  with  970  C.c.  (33  fl.ozs.)  elixir  of  bismuth.  Each  teaspoonfcl 
(5  C.c.)  contains  12.5  centigrams  (2  grs.)  citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammc^ 
nium,  and  1  milligram  (^  gr.)  strychnine. 

Elixir  of  Bromide  of  Ammonium. — Dissolve  33  grams  (1  oz. 

72  grs.)  bromide  of  ammonium  in  500  C.c.  (17  fl.ozs.)  simple  elixir. 
Each  teaspoonful  (5  C.c.)  contains  33  centigrams  (5  grs.)  bromide  of 
ammonium. 

Elixir  of  Bromide  of  Lithium.— Dissolve  33  grams  (1  oz.  72  grs.) 

lithium  bromide  in  500  C.c.  (17  fl.ozs  )  simple  elixir.  Each  teaspooDiul 
(5  C.c.)  contains  33  centigrams  (5  grs.)  lithium  bromide. 

Elixir  of  Bromide  of  Potassium. — Dissolve  66  grams  (2  ozs.  144 

grs.)  bromide  of  potassium  in  500  C.c.  (17  fl.ozs.)  simple  elixir.  Each 
teaspoonful  (5  C.c.)  contains  G6  centigrams  (10  grs.)  potassium  bromiae. 

Elixir  of  Calisaya  {Elixir  of  Cinchona), — To  make  an  elixir  of 
calisaya,  each  teaspoonful  of  which  represents  33  centigrams  (5  grs.) 
good  yellow  cinchona  (or  calisaya)  bark,  the  following  formula  is  the 
most  rational  and  proper,  assuming  that  the  calisaya  bark  represente i 
by  the  elixir  is  one  containing  about  6  per  cent,  total  alkaloids. 

To  make  an  elixir  of  cinchona  from  cinchona  bark,  removing  the  cin- 
cbotannic  acid,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  useless  waste  of  time  and  labor.  A 
detannated  elixir  of  cinchona  bark  is  in  no  way  superior,  but  in  severs.! 
respects  inferior  to  an  elixir  prepared  as  here  described. 
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Dissolve  1.50  gram  {23  grs.)  sulphate  of  quinine,  1.50  gram  (23  grs.) 
sulphate  of  cinohonine,  1  gram  (15  grs.)  sulphate  of  ciuchonidine,  and 
50  centigrams  (8  grs.)  sulphate  of  quinidine  in  240  C.c.  (8  fl.ozs.)  simple 
elixir  by  warming  them  together  in  a  glass  flask  placed  in  hot  water. 
When  solution  is  effected,  and  stillhot,  add  760  C.c.  (26  fl.ozs.)  simple 
elixir.  Filter.  Color  it  deep  red  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
caramel  and  tincture  of  cudbear. 

Elixir  of  Calisaya  with  Bismuth. — Dissolve  25  grams  (386  grs.) 
citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonium  in  100  C.c.  (3^  fl.ozs.)  boiling  water  ; 
add  carefully  enough  water  of  ammonia  to  give  the  solution  a  faintly 
alkaline  reaction.  Then  add  915  C.c.  (31  fl.ozs.)  elixir  of  calisaya.  Each 
teaspoonful  (5  C.c.)  contains  12.5  centigrams  (2  grs.)  citrate  of  bismuth 
and  ammonium. 

Elixir  of  Calisaya  with  the  Compound  Acid  Phosphates.— 

Mix  equal  parts,  by  measure,  of  elixir  of  calisaya  and  compound  syrup 
of  phosphates. 

Elixir  of  Calisaya  with  Iron  {Ferrated  Elixir  of  Calisaya; 
Elixir  of  Calisaya  with  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron ;  Elixir  of  Cinchona 
with  Iron;  Ferrated  Elixir  of  Cinchona), — Dissolve  25  grams  (386 
grs.)  pyrophosphate  of  iron  in  60  C.c.  (2  fl.ozs.)  hot  water,  and  add  this 
solution  to  940  C.c.  (32  fl.ozs.)  elixir  of  calisaya.  Each  teaspoonful 
(5  C.c.)  contains  12.5  centigrams  (2  grs.)  pyrophosphate  of  iron. 

Elixir  of  Calisaya,  Iron,  and  Bismuth.— Dissolve  25  grams  (386 

grs.)  pyrophosphate  of  iron  in  60  C.c.  (2  fl.ozs.)  hot  water,  and  add  this 
solution  to  940  C.c.  (32  fl.ozs.)  elixir  of  calisaya  with  bismuth. 

Elixir  of  Calisaya,  Iron,  and  Strychnine.— Dissolve  20  centi- 
grams (3  grs.)  strychnine  in  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  alcohol,  and  add  this  solu- 
tion to  970  C.c.  (33  fl.ozs.)  elixir  of  calisaya  with  iron.  Each  teaspoon- 
ful (5  C.c.)  contains  1  milligram  (^  gr.)  strychnine. 

Elixir  of  Calisaya  and  Pepsin. — Macerate  33  grams  (1  oz.  72  grs.) 

saccharated  pepsin  with  120  C.c.  (4  fl.ozs.)  water  for  six  hours  ;  then 
add  915  C.c.  (31  fl.ozs.)  elixir  of  calisaya,  shake  thoroughly,  and  then 
flUer.  Each  teaspoonful  represents  33  centigrams  (5  grs.)  saccharated 
pepsin. 

Elixir  of  Calisaya,  Pepsin,  and  Bismuth. — Dissolve  25  grams 

(386  grs.)  citrate  of  bismuth  ammonium  in  100  C.c.  (3^  fl.oz8.)  hot 
water,  adding  carefully  enough  water  of  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  to 
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render  the  solution  faintly  alkaline.      Then  add  it  to  915  C.c.  (31  iozs.) 
elixir  of  calisaya  and  pepsin. 

Elixir  of  Coca. — Mix  120  C.c.  (4  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  erythroxj- 
lon  and  360  C.c.  (12  fl.ozs.)  simple  elixir,  and  add  3  C.c.  (48  minims) 
solution  of  soda.  Each  tablespoonful  (20  C.c.)  represents  5  grams  l^n 
grs.)  coca  leaves.  This  is  thre^  times  the  strength  of  the  elixirs  of  coca 
usually  sold  ;  but  the  increased  strength  here  recommended  is  necess&ry 
in  order  to  obtain  the  effects  of  the  coca  without  giving  incoaveniently 
large  doses.     The  dose  of  this  preparation  is  a  tablespoonful 

Elixir  of  Gentian. — Mix  equal  parts  by  measure  of  compouod  tinc- 
ture of  gentian  and  simple  elixir. 

Ferrated  Elixir  of  Gentian. — Mix  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract 

of  gentian,  8  C.c.  (2  fl.drs.)  fluid  extract  of  cardamom,  and  440  C.c.  (10 
fl.ozs.)  elixir  of  orange.  Dissolve  6  grams  (92  grs.)  soluble  phospl.aii' 
of  iron  (U.  S.  P.,  1880)  in  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  hot  water,  and  add  thi^ 
solution  to  the  mixture.  Each  dessertspoonful  (10  C.c.)  contains  li.5 
centigrams  (2  grs.)  phosphate  of  iron. 

Elixir  of  Gentian  with  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron.— MIj 

30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  fluid  extract  of  gentian  and  8  C.c.  (2  fl.drs.)  fluid  ex- 
tract of  cardamom,  with  440  C.c.  (15  fl.ozs.)  simple  elixir.  Add  a  mix- 
ture of  20  C.c.  (oj  fl.drs.)  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  and  30  C.c.  (1  A.'"'!  I 
solution  of  citrate  of  sodium.  Let  stand  two  or  three  weeks,  Aiiu 
about  125  grams  (J  lb.)  sugar.  Each  dessertspoonful  (10  C.c.)  contains 
0.3  C.c.  (5  minims)  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron. 

Elixir  of  Guarana. — Mix  60  C.c.  (2  fl.ozs.)  fluid  extract  of  guaraca, 
75  C.c.  (2^  fl.ozs.)  alcohol,  and  305  C.c.  (10^  fl.ozs.)  simple  elixir.  Fla- 
vor it  with  vanilla,  chocolate,  and  a  very  minute  quantity  of  cinnamon. 
Each  teaspoonful  (5  C.c.)  represents  65  centigrams  (10  grs.)  guarana. 

Compound  Elixir  of  Liquorioe  (Aromatic  Elixir  ofZiqiiorh 
— Mix  150  grams  (5  ozs.  127  grs.)  liquorice  root,  and  100  grams  (3  ozs. 
230  grs.)  wild  cherry  bark,  both  in  No.  30  powder  ;  moisten  the  mix- 
ture, pack  it  in  a  percolator,  macerate  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  |xr 
colate  w^ith  water  mixed  with  one-tenth  its  volume  of  glycerin  uniw 
1,000  C.c.  (34  fl.ozs.)  percolate  has  been  received. 

Mix  25  grams  (386  grs.)  cinnamon,  25  grams  anise,  and  25  grani-^ 
cardamom,  all  in  No.  40  powder  ;  moisten  the  mixture  with  diluted  al- 
cohol, pack  it  in  a  percolator,  and  percolate  with  diluted  alcohol  until 
1,000  C.c  (34  fl.ozs.)  percolate  has  been  obtained. 
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Mix  the  two  percolates,  add  500  C.c.  (17  il.ozs.)  rose-water,  and  400 
grams  (14  ozs.  48  grs.)  sugar,  and,  when  all  the  sugar  has  dissolved, 
shake  the  whole  thoroughly  together,  and  let  it  stand  three  or  four 
weeks,  after  whioh  filter.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  elixir,  effective  in  mask- 
ing the  taste  of  bitter  and  other  disagreeably  tasting  substances.  It 
may  be  used  advantageously  as  a  vehicle  in  making  other  elixirs.  The 
only  disadvantage  it  presents  is  that  unless  it  is  allowed  to  stand  several 
weeks  before  being  used  it  will  not  be  clear.  It  should  be  colored  deep 
reddish-brown  with  caramel  and  tincture  of  cudbear. 

Elixir  of  Pepsin  and  Bismuth. — Dissolve  25  grams  (38G  grs.)  ci- 
trate of  bismuth  and  ammonium  in  100  C.c.  (8^  fl.ozs.)  hot  water,  adding 
enough  water  of  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  to  give  the  solution  a  faintly 
alkaline  reaction. 

MixGG  grams  (2  ozs.  144  grs.)  saccharated  pepsin  with  240  C.c.  (8 
fl.ozs.)  water,  and  macerate  six  hours.  Then  add  1,770  C.c.  (60  fl.ozs.) 
simple  elixir.  Finally  add  the  solution  of  citrate  of  bismuth  and  am- 
monium. Filter.  Each  teaspoonful  (5  C.c.)  represents  33  centigrams 
(5  grs.)  pepsin  and  6.5  centigrams  (1  gr.)  citrate  of  bismuth  and  am- 
monium. 

Elixir  of  Pepsin,  Bismuth,  and  Iron. — Dissolve  25  grams  (386  grs.) 

phosphate  of  iron  (U.  S.  P.,  1880)  in  60  C.c.  (2  fl.ozs.)  hot  water  and  add 
this  to  915  C.c.  (31  fl.ozs.)  elixir  of  pepsin  and  bismuth.  Each  tea- 
spoonful  (5  C.c.)  represents  33  centigrams  (5  grs.)  saccharated  pepsin, 
6.5.  centigrams  (1  gr.)  citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonium,  and  12.5  cen- 
tigrams (2  grs.)  soluble  phosphate  of  iron. 

Elixir  of  Pepsin,  Bismuth,  and  Strychnine.— Dissolve  20  cen- 
tigrams strychnine  in  30  C.c.  (I  fl.oz.)  alcohol,  and  add  the  solution  to 
970  C.c.  (33  fl.ozs.)  elixir  of  pepsin  and  bismuth.  Each  teaspoonful 
represents  33  centigrams  (5  grs.)  saccharated  pepsin,  6.5  centigrams 
(1  gr.)  citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonium,  and  1  milligram  (^  gr.) 
strychnine. 

Elixir  of  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron.— This  is  generally  the  elixir  of 
calisaya  with  iron. 

Elixir  of  Phosphate  of  Iron  and  Quinine.— Mix  125  C.c  (4^ 

fl.ozs.)  alcoholic  solution  of  quinine  (see  under  title  '*  Quinine  "  in  the 
Companion)  with  440  C.c.  (15  fl.ozs.)  simple  elixir.  Dissolve  25  grams 
(386  grs.)  soluble  phosphate  of  iron  (U.  S.  P.,  1880)  in  60  C.c.  (2  fl.ozs.) 
hot  water,  and  add  to  it  410  C.c.  (14  fl.ozs.)  syrup  of  tolu.     Pour  the 
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mixture  containing  the  quinine  gradually  into  the  mixture  containing 
the  phosphate  of  iron,  shaking  the  resulting  mixture  after  each  addi- 
tion until  all  is  mixed.  Each  teaspoonful  (5  C.c. )  contains  12.5  C.c 
(2  grs.)  soluble  phosphate  of  iron  and  6.3  centigrams  (1  gr.)  quinine. 

Elixir  of  Phosphate  of  Iron,  Quinine,  and  Strychnine.— Dis- 
solve 20  centigrams  (3  grains)  strychnine  in  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  alcohol  and 
add  the  solution  carefully  and  gradually  to  970  Co.  (33  fl.ozs.)  elixir  of 
phosphate  of  iron  and  quinine,  shaking  the  mixture  after  each  addition. 
Each  teaspoonful  contains  12.5  centigrams  (2  grs.)  soluble  phosphate  of 
iron,  6.3  centigrams  (1  gr.)  quinine,  and  1  milligram  (^  gr.)  strychnine. 

Compound  Elixir  of  Taraxacum.— Mix  50  C.c.  (if  fl.oz.)  fluid 

extract  of  taraxacum,  12  C.c.  (3  fl.drs.)  fluid  extract  of  gentian,  and 
940  C.c.  (32  fl.ozs)  compound  elixir  of  liquorice. 

Elixir  of  Valerianate  of  Ammonium. — Dissolve  15  grams  (230 

grs.)  valerianate  of  ammonium  in  1,000  C.c.  (34  fl.ozs.)  simple  elixir,  and 
add  carefully,  drop  by  drop,  enough  water  of  ammonia  to  make  tbe 
liquid  faintly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper.  Color  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  by  measure  of  caramel  and  tincture  of  cudbear. 

BEEF,  WINE,  AND  IRON. 

Dissolve  50  grams  (1  oz.  334  grs.)  Liebig's  extract  of  beef  in  150  C.c. 
(5  fl.oz.)  hot  water.  Add  COO  C.c.  (20  fl.ozs.)  sherry  wine  and  120  C.c: 
(4  fl.oz.)  simple  syrup. 

Dissolve  250  grams  (100  grs.)  soluble  phosphate  of  iron  (U.  S.  P., 
1880)  in  30  C.c.  (1  fl.oz.)  hot  water,  and  add  this  solution  to  the  beef 
and  wine.  Finally  add  enough  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  1,000 
C.c.  (34  fl.ozs.). 

Each  tablespoonful  (20  C.c.)  contains  12.5  centigrams  (2  grs.)  soluble 
phosphate  of  iron. 
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Gnaiacic,  543 

Sulphuric  DUuted,  47 

Gynocazdic,  546 

Sulphuric,  Drops,  45 

Hydriodic.  27 

Sulphuric,  Fuming,  45 

Hydrobromic,  28 

Sulphuric,  Noidhausen,  45 

Hydrochloric,  29 

Sulphurous,  4b 

Hydrochloric,  Dilated,  31 

Sulphurous,  Preparations,  678 

Hydrocyanic,  821 

Tannic,  49,  511 

Hydrocyanic,  Diluted,  31 

Tannic,  Preparations,  50-53 

Hydrocyanic,  Emubiion,  33 

Tartaric,  52 

Hydrocyanic,  SScheele*B,  32 

Taurocholio,  458 

Hypophosphoroua,  33 

Toxicodendrio,  856 

Hypopicrotoxic,  347 

Valerianic,  53,  645,  961, 1010 

Kinic,  331 

Aconite,  Chinese,  55 

Kinotonnic,  628 

Japanese,  55 

Kramerio-tannio,  631 

Juice,  64 

Lactic,  33,  GS4 

Leaves,  61 

Leditannic,  645 

Leaves,  Preparations,  61-64 

Lupamaric,  663 

Preparations,  50-66 

Meconic,  725 

Root,  54 

Metacopaivic,  370 

Root,  Preparations,  56-61 

Metambic,  7 

Aooniti  Folia,  61 

Muriatic,  29 

Radix,  54 

Nitric,  34 

Aconitia,  64 

Nitric,  Diluted,  35 

Aconitic  acid.  55 

Nitric,  Fuming,  35 

Aoonitina,  64 
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AconHiae,  55,  64 
Aoonitum,  54 
Aoore  odorant,  247 

Vrai,  247 
Aoorin,  248 
Acoro  verdadero,  217 
Actasa,  66 

Racemofla,  328 
Adeps,  67 

Benzoinatas,  68 
Adiantam,  71 
Adjuvans,  1111,  1112 
Adrian's  Hemostatio,  470 
.^le  Marmeloa,  215 
iErugo,  889 
iEsouliii,  555 

JBsoaloB  Hippocaatanam,  555 
^ther,  71 

Aoetious,  73 

Fortior,  71 

SpiritaosQS,  73 

Sulphoricos,  71 
iEtherolea,  75,  720 
^thiops  MineraliB,  577 
Aetzammoniak,  110 
AeUkali.  805 
AeUkalilauge,  806 
Aetznatron.  929 
Aetznatronlauge,  930 
African  Pepper,  277 
Aji^ic,  70 

Acid,  76 
Agaricin,  76 
AgaricuB  Albas,  76 

Chirargoram,  76 
Agrimonia,  77 
Agna,  165 

de  Gloro,  823 
Aigremoine,  77 
AU,94 

Allan thio  Acid,  78 
Ailanthus,  78 
Ajenjo,  1 
Ajo,  94 
Akazga,  79 
Akazgine,  79 
Aiantwnrzel,  606 
Alaan.  118 
Albayalde,  791 
Albumen  Ovi,  741 
Albuminate  Iron,  500 
Alburnum,  1094 
Alcali  Volatil,  119 
Alcanfor,  262 
Aicaravea,  289 
Alchanna,  08 
Alcohol,  79,  84 

Absolute,  81 

Amylio,  91 

Diluted,  88.  87 

Fortius.  83 

MetbyUo,  91 


Alcohol.  Stronger,  83 

Tables,  81,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89 

Wood,  91 
Alooholin,  91 
Alcool  de  bols,  91 

Formique,  91 
Alcoolate  Cochlearia,  850 
Alder,  American,  96 

Black,  96,  820 

Tag,  96 
Aletris,  92 
Aletlrone,  1070 
Algaroth*s  Powder,  153 
Alkali  volatile,  concret,  124 
Alkanet,  red,  94 

Boot,  98 
Alkanna,  98 
Alkannin,  94 
Alkermes  Aunficom,  150 
Allium,  94 
Allspice,  777 
Allyl-Bulphooyanide,  928 
Almendra,  Amarga,  l;>0 

Dulce,  182 
Almidon,  186 
Almizde,  706 
Almond,  Bitter,  180 

Sweet,  182 
Alnns  Rubra,  90 

Serrulata,  96 
Aloe,  98,  100 

Hepatioa,  98 

Lucida,  98 

Puriftcata,  100 
Aloes,  Barbadoes,  107 

Bonaire,  107 

Cape,  107 

Corac^oa,  107 

Preparations,  99-108 

Socotrine,  100 
Aloin,  99 
Aloinum,  99 
Alquitira,  999 
Alstouia  Constricta,  108 

Scholaris,  411 
AUtonine,  108 
AlthsBa,  109 

Flowers,  112 

Preparations,  110-112 
Alum,  118 

Ammonia,  115 

Burnt,  114 

Curd,  114 

Potassa,  118 

Root,  554 

Whey,  114 
Alumbre,  113 
Alumen,  118 

Ezaiccatum,  114 

Ustum,  114 
Aluminated  Copper,  303 
Alaminii  Chloridum,  115 
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Alaminii  et  Potaasii  Sulphas,  118 

Hydras,  115 

Sulphas,  116 
Aluminium,  112 

Chloride,  115 

Hydrate,  115 

Sulphate,  116 
Alun,  118 

Calcine,  114 
Amandes,  Ameres,  130 

Douoes,  133 
Amber,  057 
Amberg^,  116 
Ambra  Grisea,  116 
Ambre  Blanc,  805 
Ameisensaure,  26 
American  Alder,  96 

Aspen,  802 

Cannabis,  267 

Columbo,  506 

HeUebore,  1014 

Hemp,  267 

Ipecac,  524 

Ivy,  130 

Saffron,  288 

Sarsaparilla,  168 

Spikenard,  169 

Valerian,  397 

Wormseed,  309 
Amidon  de  bl^,  136 
Ammonia,  119 

Water,  119 

Water,  Stronger,  120 
Ammoniac,  117 
Ammoniacal  Glycyrrhizin,  532 
Ammoniacum  Caustioum,  119 
Ammonias  Mnrias,  126 
Ammoniak,  119 
Amitioniated  Copper,  892 

Copper  Sulphate,  392 

Glycyrrhizin,  532 

Merc  iry,  578 
Ammonii  Benzoas,  123 

Bromidum,  123 

Carbonas,  124 

Carbonas  PyroleoBUS,  124 

Chloridum,  126 

lodidum,  127 

Nitras,  128 

Phosphas,  128 

Sulphas,  129 

Valerianas,  129 
Ammonio-Ferric  Alum,  477 

Citrate.  476 

Tartrate,  477 
Ammonium^  119 

Acetate  Solution,  121 

Benzoate,  123 

Bromide,  123 

Carbazotate,  40 

Carbonate,  124 

Chloride,  126 


Ammonium,  Hydrate,  119 

Iodide,  127 

Nitrate,  128 

Phosphate,  128 

Picrate,  40 

Sesquicarbonate,  124 

Succinate,  Solution,  128 

Sulphate,  129 

Supercarbonate,  124 

Valerianate,  129 
Ampelopsifi,  130 
Amygdala  Amars,  130 

Dulcis,  132 
Amygdalic  Acid,  641 
Amygdalin,  131,  135,  641,  821 
Amyl  Nitris,  136 
AmyUc  Alcohol,  91 
Amylum,  136 

lodatum,  609; 

Haidis,  686 

Marantce,  681 

Oryzse,  741 

Tritici,  136 
Amyrin,  420 
Anacardium,  140 
Anacydns  F^rethrum,  828 
Anchusin,  94 
Anemone  Pratensis,  825 

Pulsatilla,  825 
Anemonic  Acid,  825 
Anemonin,  825 
Anemopsis,  141 
Anethum,  142 
AngeUca,  648 

Root,  142 

Seed,  144 

Southern,  648 
Angelic89  Fructus,  144 

Badix,  142 
Angelicic  Add,  961 
Angelicin,  143 
Angnstura,  144 

Preparations,  145 
Aniline,  146 

Colors,  146 

Inks,  146 
Anise,  146 

Cozdial,  148 

ttom.  593 
Anisum,  146 

Stellatum,  593 
Annatto,  180 
Annual  Rin^.  1001-1094 
Anthemis,  150 

Preparations,  151 
Antiarin,  152 
Autiaris,  151 

Antidotum  Arsenii,  185,  487 
Antif at,  506 
Antihydropin,  235 
Antimoine  Crue,  156 
Antimonial  Powder,  155 
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AntimoDlai  Wine,  164 
Antimonii  et  Potasaii  TartrM,  158 

Ozidum,  155 

Oxjsttlpharetnxn,  156 

Solphidum,  156 
.  Sulphidnm  Flavam,  157 

Salphidom  Parificatam,  157 

Salphnretam,  156 
Antimoniam,  152 

Gradum,  156 

Nigram,  156 

Salphuratam,  158 

Tartaratam,  153 
Antimonoxyd,  155 
Antimony,  Black,  156 

Chloride.  152 

Oxide,  155 

Oxyohloride,  158 

OxyBuIphuret,  156 

Preparationa  of,  152-158 

Sulphide,  156 
Apelainaaft,  210 
Apelsin^kal,  205 
Apfelainenschaien,  205 
Apiin,  761 
Apiol.  761,  762 
Apinm,  158 
Apoovnnm,  159 

Androfuemifolinm,  168 

Cannabinum.  159 

Gannabiaam,  Preparations,  163 
Apomorphiao  Muiias,  165 
Apomorphine  Hydroohlorate,  165 

Hypodermio  Injection,  604 
Aporhetin,  845 
Aqua,  165 

Acidi  Garbolioi,  22 

Ammoniffi,  119 

AmmoniiB  Fortior,  129 

Amygdalo  AmarBS,  131 

Anifli,  148 

Aurantii  Flomm,  208 

Calcis,  254 

Camphone,  268 

Carui,  289 

Ohlori,  828 

ChloToformi,  820 

Ginnamomi,  846 

Ginnamomi  Spiritnoea,  845 

Greasoti.  381 

Deatillata,  167 

FcBuiculi,  503 

Fontana,  165 

Fortis,  84 

Laarooerasi,  641 

MelistUB,  689 

Months  PiperitcB,  698 

Menthas  Viridis,  695 

MercnriaUfl  Nigra,  570 

Phagadenioa,  568 

Picu,  784 

Pimentn,  778 


Aqua,  Plumbi,  790 

Regia,  86 

R088B,  858 

Tolntana.  997 
Aqusd  Aromatioae,  166 

Destillatas,  166 
Arabic  Acid,  5 
Arabin,  6 
Aralia  Hiapida,  167 

Nndicaulia,  168 

Racemosa,  169 

Bpinosa,  169 
Araroba,  170 
Arbor  VitiB,  979 

Arbntin,  811,  425,  514,  680,  1007 
Arotostaphyloe  Glauca,  680 
Areca  Nut,  170 
Areometer,  1134 
Argel  LeaTes,  915 
Aigent,  171 
Argent!  Gyanidum,  171 

lodidnm  171 

Nitras,  172 

Nitrae  DUutua,  178 

Nitraa  Fuaua,  174 

Nitraa  Plumbatna,  174 

Oxidum,  174 
Argentum,  171 
Argola,  804 
Ariilua  Myriatic89,  666 
Ariatolochin,  923 
Armenian  Bole,  287 
Armoiae  Am^re,  1 
Armoraoia,  175 
Arnica  Flowers,  176 

Flowers  Preparationa,  176-177 

Preparationa,  176-180 

Root,  177 

Boot  Preparationa,  178-180 
AmicsB  Florea,  176 

Radix.  177 
Amicin,  178 
Amikabiathen.  176 
Amikawurzel,  177 
Amotta,  180 
Aromatic  Acetic  Acid,  15 

Powder,  180 

Spirit  Ammonia,  125 

Sugars,  418 

Sulphuric  Acid,  46 

Vinegar,  10 

Watera,  166 

Wine,  1022 
Arrow  Poiaon,  Javaneae,  151 
Arrowroot,  681 
Araeniate  Iron,  463 

Sodium,  185 
Araenic,  181 

Antidote  for,  185,  487 

Preparations,  181-187 

Solution  Valangin,  184 
Arsenical  Paste,  184 
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Arsenical  Powders,  185 
Arsenicam  Album,  182 
Arsenige  Siinre,  182 
Arsenii  lodidam,  186 

Ozidum,  182 
A^veniksyrlig^het,  182 
Arsenious  Acid,  182 

Anhydride,  182 

Iodide,  186 

Oxide,  182 
Areenite  Quinine,  885 
Arsenium,  181 
Arsenum,  181 
Artemisia  Abrotanum,  187 

Absinthium,  1 

Vulgraria,  187 
Arthantic  Acid,  G83 
Arum  Draoontium.  413 

Maculatum,  188 

Triphyllum,  188 
Asa  Dulcis,  2*^ 
Aaafetida,  189 

Preparations,  190-192 
Asafcetida,  189 
Asamm,  192 

Preparations,  193 
Ase  fotide,  189 
Asclepias,  193 

Corunti.  195 

Incamata,  195 

Preparations,  194 

Tuberosa,  193 
Asclepidin,  194 
Asparagin,  109,  196,  439,  963 
Asparagus,  196 
Aspen,  American,  802 
Aspidium,  197 

Preparations,  198-199 
Aspidosperma,  199 

Preparations,  200-201 
Aspidospermine,  200,  201 
Assafoetida,  189 
Asthma  Cigarettes,  218 
Atomizer,  Hand,  600 

Steam,  600 
Atropia,  201 
Atropine,  201,  217,  415,  961 

Sulphate,  202 
Attar,  75 

Rose,  861 
AufgiiBse,  596 
Aunee  Commune,  606 
Aurantii  Amari  Oortex,  203 

Dulcis  Cortex,  20& 

Floras,  207 

Folia,  309 

Fmctus  Immaturi,  200 
Anrl  et  Sodii  Chloridum,  210 
Australian  Fever  Bark,  108 
Ava  Kava,  096 
Avense  C'rimna.  210 
Avena  Root,  522 


Ayens  Boot,  European,  523 

Axungia,  67 

Azaf ran,  383 

Azedarach,  211 

Azoguf*,  561 

Azotate  d'Aigent,  173 

de  Plomb,  792 

de  Potasse,  818 

de  iSoude,  938 
Azotic  Acid,  34 
Azucar,  873 

de  Leche.  875 
Azulen,  684 
Xkta  Moderdroppar,  296 

Baocse  Cubebo),  885 

Juniperi,  624 

Lauri,  641 
Badiane,  593 
Bael  Fruit,  215 
Barlappsamen,  665 
BaggsOta,  517 
Baklog  Soda,  932 
Baldriansaure,  53 
Baldrianwurzel,  1008 
Balm,  689 
Balmony,  308 
Balnea,  211 
Balsam  Fir,  974 

Honej,  T33 
Balsamo  Neg^o.  757 
Balsamum  Copaibse,  370 

Dipterocarpi,  411 

PeruTiauum,  757 

Styracia,  956 

Sulphuria,  960 

Sulphuris  Terebinthinataiiiy  960 

Tolutanum,  996 
Bandolin,  396 
Baneberrj,  66 
Baptisia,  213 
Baptiain,  214 
Barbadoes  Tar,  760 
Barbaloin,  99 
Barberry  Bark,  228 
Barbotine,  885 
Barii  Carbonaa,  214 

Chloridum,  215 

Nitras,  215 
Barium,  214 

Carbonate,  214 

Chloride,  215 

Kitrate,  215 

Preparations.  214-215 
Barley  Flour,  Prepared,  557 

Pearl,  557 
Barosma,  241 

Camphor,  242 
Bark,  Structure  of,  1097-1101 
Basham's  Mixture.  476 
Basilicon  Ointment,  841 
Baailike  Salya,  841 
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Bassorin,  877,  1000 
Bast,  1085,  1087 
Bateman's  Drops,  788 
Bafch,  Cold,  211 

Hot,  212 

Nitroh/drochlorio  Acid,  37 

Nitromuriatic  Add,  87 

Roman.  212 

BoflBian,  218 

Saa.  218 

Tepid,  212 

Turkish,  218 
Baths,  211 
Battery  Fluid,  800 
Battley's  Sedative  Drops,  734 
Banme  de  Garthag^ne,  096 

de  Gopahn,  370 

de  Perou,  757 

de  Tolu,  996 

de  Vie,  101 

des  Indes,  757 

Tranquille,  220 

Vert.  694 
BaumwoUe,  533 
Bayherries.  641 
Bayberry  Bark.  711 
Bay-laurel  Leaves,  6i2 
Bay  Leaves,  642 

Bum,  710 
Bearberry,  1007 
Bearsfoot,  801 
Beberinas  Sulphas,  215 
Beberine,  714,  751 

Sulphate,  215 
Bebeeru  Bark,  714 
Beck,  786 

Beef  and  Wine,  287 
Beef -tea,  286 

Gold-prepared,  286 
Beef,  Wine  aod  Iron,  287, 1144 
Beet  Sugar,  874 
Bejuquiilo,  612 
Bela,  215 
Belladonna  Cigarettes,  218 

Leaves,  216 

Preparations,  218-224 

Root,  221 
Belladonnas  Folia,  216 

Radix,  221 
Belladonnine,  217 
Beleiio,  581 
BelviUe  Ointment,  570 
Benedictendistel,  284 
Bengal  Quiace,  215 
Benjui,  225 
Benzaldehyd,  641 
Benzin,  224,  760 
Benzoate  Ammonium,  123 

Iron,  464 

Lithium,  656 

Sodium,  081 
Benzoated  Lard,  68 


Benzoe,  225 

Benzoesaure,  16 

Benzoic  Acid,  16,  226,  418,  758,  778 

Benzoin,  225 

Odoriferum,  651 
Benzoinated  Lard,  68 

Ointment,  226 
Benzoinum,  225 
Benzol,  227 

Benzyl  Cinnamate,  758,  996 
Berberine,  227,  228,  229,  269,  878,  579, 

691,  797 
Berberis  Aqutfolium,  227 

Oregonensis,  227 

Vulgaris,  228 
Bergmynta,  740 
Bergol,  760 
Bergolja,  760 
Bergthee,  518 
Bernsteinsaure,  48 
Berusten,  057 
Bertramsrot,  828 
Bertramwnrzel,  828 
Betel  Nut,  170 
Beth  Boot,  1001 
Beurre,  244 
Bibeigeil,  295 
Biborate  Sodium,  98S 
Bicarbonate  Potassium,  809 

Sodium,  981 

Sodium,  Commercial,  982 
Bichloride  Mercury,  566 
Bichromate  Potassium,  809 
Biebemell,  778 
BUe,  458 
Bills  Bovina,  458 

Bovina  Inspissata,  458 

Bovina  Pnrificata,  459 
BUsenkraut,  581 
Birch  Gamphor,  230 
Bird  jOlue,  768 

Lime,  763 

Pepper,  277 

Seed,  762 
Birth  Root,  1001 
Bismuth.  280 

Alloy,  280 

and  Ammonium  Citrate,  231 

Citrate,  2:^0 

Citrate,  Soluble,  281 

Nitrate,  Neutral.  232 

Preparationfi,  230-284 

Tannate,  288 

Trifl-nitrate,  282 
Bismuthi  Gitras.  280 

et  Ammonii  Citras,  281 

Nitras,  282 

Suboarbonas,  282 

Subnitras,  282 

Tannas,  288 

Valerianas,  234 
Biatorta,284 
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BiBoIphate  Quinine,  885 

Bleiwasser,  790 

Biaulphide  Carbon,  281 

Bleiweiss,  791 

Binilphite  Calcinm,  250 

Bleiweiss-ralbe,  792 

Sodinm,  933 

Bleizncker,  788 

Bitartrate  Potaninm,  810 

Blessed  Thistle,  284 

Bitter  Almond,  130 

Blistering  Cerate,  272 

Almond  Water,  131 

Fluid,  276 

Apple,  358 

Paper,  273 

Orange  Peel,  208 

Plaster,  274 

SpecuB,  831 

TiBsne,  278 

Wine  Iron,  409 

Blood  Root,  881 

Bittere  Mandeln,  130 

Preparations,  881-883 

Bitterklee,  696 

Blue  Cohosh,  300 

Bittermandelol,  131 

Flag,  617 

Bitter  Root,  163 

Mass,  565 

Bittersalz,  672                                    ' 

Ointment,  565 

Bitterauss,  416 

Pill,  565 

Bittersweet,  416 

Blue  Vitriol,  391 

Bitterv^rxel,  617 

Blnebeny  Root,  3C0 

Black  Alder,  96,  820 

Blaestone,  391 

Antimony,  156 

Bly,  787 

Cohosh,  328 

Blyglete,  796 

Draught,  920 

Blyhvitt,  791 

Drops,  727 

Blyhvittsalva,  792 

Haw,  1017 

Blysocker,  788 

Hellebore,  651 

Blyyatten,  790 

Indian  Hemp,  159 

Blyattika,  789 

HusUrd,  926 

BlyattiksalYa,  790 
Bll^rn>31 

Oak  Bark,  832 

Oxide  Manganese,  677 

Bogbean,  696 

Pepper,  779 

Bois  de  Campeche,  547 

Pepper,  Preparations,  780 

de  Gayac,  542 

Pitch,  786 

de  regliBse,  527 

Phister,  794,T96 

de  Sang,  547 

Boot,  646 

d'  Inde,  547 

Snake  Root,  328 

Boisdonx,  527 

Solphuret  Antimooj,  156 

Boldine,  236 

Wash,  570 

Boldo,  236 

Blackberry,  863 

Boldus,  236 

Cordial,  863 

Bole,  Armenian,  287 

Root  Bark,  864 

White,  237 

Blacktang,  506 

Bolet  Amadonyier,  76 

Bladder-wrack,  506 

Boletus  Larids,  76 

Blanc  de  baleine,  306 

Boli,  236,  776 

de  plomb,  791 

Bolmort,  581 

Blancard's  Pills,  483 

Bolus  Alba,  237 

Blasentang,  506 

Armena,  237 

Blatta,  285 

Bomolja,  722 

Blaud's  puis,  467 

Bomull,  533 

Blauholz,  547 

Boneblack,  280 

Blansaure,  31 

Boneset,  440 

Blazing  Star,  92 

Prepazations,  440, 441 

B16  Comn,  426 

Tea,  441 

Bleaching  Liqnid,  824 

Boracio  Acid,  17 

Powder,  256 

Borate  de  Sonde,  088 

Blei,  787 

Sodium,  933 

Bleichkalk,  256 

Borate  Sodioo,  938 

Bleieasig,  789 

Borax,  933 

Bleiglatte,  796 

Tartar,  810 

Bleiozyd,  796 

Boric  Add,  17 

Bleipflaster,  793 

Boro-tartrate  Potanioin,  810 

Bleisalpeter,  792 

Borxaj,  938 
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Bonaare,  17 
Borsaures  Natron,  038 
Borajra,  17 
ISorsyradt  Natron,  033 
Botany  Bay  Kino,  028 
Bongies,  Gelatin,  515 
Boaillonblanc,  1016 
Boandon,  TO 
Boardaine,  503 
Bourgdne,  503 
Bozberry.  513 
Boxwood  Bark,  375 
Brakved,  503 
Brandy,  045 
Braunatein,  677 
Brayera,  237 
Brea,  783 

Seca,  840 
Broad  Crumb,  747 
Breohnnss,  717 
Breobwein.  154,  615 
Breobweinatein,  153 
Breohwnrzel,  612 
Breidin,  420 
Brcin.  420 
Brimstone,  058 
Brionia,  240 
Britannia  Metal,  152 
British  Oil,  058 
Bromide  Ammoninm,  123 

Calcium,  240 

Ethyl,  436 

Hydroj^en,  2S 

Iron  Syrup,  464 

Lithium,  656 

Potassium,  811 

Quinine,  836 

Sodium,  033 

Sodium  Solution,  034 

Zinc,  1037 
Bromine,  230 

Solutions,  230,  240 
Bromkalium,  811 
Bromum,  230 

Bromure  de  Potassium,  81 1 
Bromuro  Potasico,  811 
Bromvatesyra,  28 
BronwaRserstoflFsaare,  28 
Broom  tops,  007 
Brown  Mixture,  580 

Plaster,  704 
Brucine,  501,  717 
Brust  Thee,  111 
Brustpulver,  520 
Bryoidin,  420 
Bryonia,  240 

Preparations,  241 
Bryonln,  240 
Brannd  Alun,  114 
Br5stdroppar,  532,  720 
Buchn,  241 

Preparations,  243-243 
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Bnckbean,  606 
Buckthorn  Bark,  503 

Bark,  preparatioDB,  504-^05 

Berries,  842 

Joioe,  842 
Bngbane,  328 
Bugleweed,  666 
Bnlbe  de  Colohiqne,  350 

de  Saf  ran  b&taid,  850 
Burdock  Boot,'  640 

Seed,  640 
Burgundy  Pitch,  782 
Burnt  Alum,  114 

Sponge,  047 

Sugar,  873 
Bursa  Pastoris,  276 
Butea  Kino,  628 
Butter,  244 

Antimony,  152 

Cacao,  078 
Butterfly- Weed,  103 
Buttermilk,  634 
Butternut  Bark,  622 

Oil,  624 
Bntyrnm,  244 

Cacao,  078 

Petrolei,  750 
Buxine,  7j1 
'  Byne,  674 
<  BafvergaU,  205  • 

Cacao,  077 
!         Beans,  077 

Butter,  078 
,  Cachou  noir,  208 
Cade  Oil,  742 
Cadmii  lodidam,  244 
I         Sulphas,  244 
Cadmium,  244 

Iodide,  244 

Sulphate,  244 
I  Caffea,  245 
Caffeia,  246 
Caffeine,  245,  246,  544,  077 

Citrate,  246 
Caffeo-tannio  acid,  245 
Cajuput  Oil,  247 
Calx  TiTa,  255 
Calabar  Bean,  767 
Calabarine,  768 
Calamina,  240 
Calamus.  247 

Preparations,  248,  240 
Calcarin.  2)5 
Caloii  Bisulpbis,  250 

Bromidum,  240 

Carbon  as  Pnecip.,  250 

C^loridum,  250 

Hypochloris,  256 

Hypophosphis,  251 

lodidum,  251 

Phoephaa  Pzieoipitatofi,  253 
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Galcii  Salphas  Ustiia,  253 

Siilphis,  253 
Calcined  Magneda,  668,  669 

Salphate  Galciam,  253 
Cakiam,  249 

Bromide,  249 

Iodide,  251 

Oummate,  6 
Calculi  CancronuB,  857 
Calendnla,  258 
Calendalin,  258 
CaliMiya  Bark,  838 
Calomel,  568 

"  American,'*  569 

Hydrosvblimed,  669 

Predpitaied,  569 
Calnmba,  259 

Preparati«9ia,  260,  261 
Calnmbio  Acid,  259 
Calmnbin,  259 
Calx,  255 

Chlorata,  856 

8nlpk«rata,  25^ 

Viva,  255 
Cambiam,  1065,  1087 
Cambogia,  261 
Cambogic  Acid,  261 
Campecheholz,  547 
Camphor,  202 

Ice,  264  . 

Mixture,  Hope's,  264 

Mixture,  Parrigh  a,  265 

Phenol,  21,  265 

Preparations,  263,  265 

Water,  263 
Camphora  Monobromata,  266 
Camphorated  Oil,  264 

Spirit  Ether,  265 
Canada  Fleabane,  431 

Pitch,  783 

Snake  Root,  192 

Turpentine,  974 
Canadian  Hemp,  159 

Moonseed.  690 
Canadischer  Thee,  613 
Canary  Reed,  762 
Candy,  873 
Cane  Sugar,  873 
Canela,  :{73 
Canella,  266 
Canelle,  848 

Blanche,  266 
Canna,  293 
Cana  Fistula,  293 
Cannabis  Americana,  867 

Indica,  267 

Indica,  Preparations,  269,  270 
Cafiamo  Indico,  267 
Cantharida,  271 
Cantharidal  Collodion,  274 

Plaster,  272 
Canthaxides,  271 


Cantharidea  Prepaxationa,  272,  276 

Cantharidin,  271 

Cantharia,  271 

Caoatchono,  545 

Capsaicin,  277 

Capsella,  276 

Capsidn,  277 

Capsicnm  Plaster,  278 

Capsicum .  277 

Preparationa,  278,  880 
Capsin  Plaster,  278 
Cazagheen,  325 
Caramel,  873 
Caraway,  289 

Carbazotate  Ammonium,  40 
Carbasotic  Acid,  40 
Carbo  Animalia,  280 

Ligni,  281 

VegetabiUs,  281 
Carbolate  Quinine,  836 
Carbolated  Camphor,  265 
Carbolic  Acid,  18,  783 

Acid  Camphor,  21 

Add  Crude,  21 

Add  Liquid,  20 

Acid  Preparations,  20,  23 

Add  Solution*  20 

Add  Spray,  21 
Carbolized  Oil,  21 
Carbolsanre,  18 
Carbon,  280 

Bisulphide,  281 
Carbonate  Ammonium,  124 

Barium,  214 

Caldnm,  Predpitated,  250 

Iron  Mass,  466 

Iron  PiUs.  467 

Iron,  Saocharated,  465 

Lead,  791 

Lithium,  656 

Magnesium,  670 

Potassium,  812 

Sodium,  934 

Sodium,  Dried,  934 

Zinc,  Precipitated,  1027 
Carboneum,  281 
Carbonei  bisulphidum,  281 
Cardamom,  282 

Pieparations,  283,  284 
Carduus  Benedictus,  284 
Cari  Frnctus,  289 
Carica  Papaya,  750 
Caric89  Fructns,  502 
Carioin,  750 
Carlsbad  Salt,  939 
Carmelite  Spirit,  690 
Carminatiye,  Dalby'a,  671 

Dewee's,  670 
Carmine,  285 
Carminic  Add,  285, 348 
Carota,  287 
CarotsB  Fmdoa,  887 
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Cftrrae^n,  325 

Jelly,  826 
Carron  Oil,  254 
Carrot  Fniit,  287 
Oarthamin,  288 
GarthamoB,  288 
Carum,  289 
Garvi,  289 
C'aiyophyllin,  290 
Caryophyllns,  290 
Gaacara  Sagrada,  848 
GaacarUla,  291 

Preparations,  292,  298 
Gaaoarillin,  292 
Cashew  Nat,  140 
Casse,  298 
Cassia,  848 

Bads,  846 

Fistnla,  298 
Castanea,  294 
Castile  Soap,  887 
Castor,  295 

Oil,  857 

Oil  Leayes,  856 
Castoream,  295 
Cataire,  297 
Cataplaama  BelladoimiB,  218 

Carbonis,  281 

Ohlorata,  825 

Conii,  366 

Fermenti,  460 

Hyoscyami,  588 

Lini,  653 

Sinapis,  927 
Cataplasmata,  297 
Gataria,  297 
Catechin,  298 
Catecha,  298 

PaUidum,  800 

Preparations,  299,  800 
Cateohatannio  Aoid,  298 
Cathartio  Add,  916 
Cathartin,  504,  916 
Catheter,  602 
Catmint,  297 
Catnep,  297 
Cato,  298 
Caalophyllin,  801 
Canlophyllam,  800 
Caustic,  174 

Pencils,  174 

Potassa,  805 

Soda,  929 

with  Lead,  174 
Cayenne  Pepper,  277 
Cebadilla,  869 
Cebolla  Albarrana,  908 
Celandine,  307 
Celery  Seed,  158 
Celidonia,  307 
0>Uine,  689 
Cell  sap,  1060 


CeU-wall,  1068 
Cells,  1068 

Annnlar,  1076 

Dotted,  1076 

Form  of,  1072-1074 

Pitted,  1077 

Betioolated,  1076 

Size  of,  1068 

Spiral,  1076 
Cellaloee,  1068 
Centaoiy  Red,  American,  870 
Centeno  de  Comezaelo,  426 
Gents,  1129 
Cera,  302 

Alba,  801 

Blanca,  801 

Flaya.  802 
Gerata,  303 
Cerate,  308 

Camphor,  268 

Cantharides,  272 

Carbonate  Zinc,  1027 

Extract  Gantharidis,  275 

Goulard*s,  790 

Oreen,  890 

Resin,  841 

Resin,  Compound,  841 

Savin,  871 

Simple,  803 

Soap,  888 

Subacetete  Lead,  790 

Zinc  Carbonate,  1027 
Cerates,  303 
Ceratam,  303 

Adipis,  808 

^raginis,  890 

Cacao.  978 

Gamphone,  268 

Gantharidis,  272 

Gapsioi  Gompositum,  278 
.   Getacei,  805 

Gupri  Acetatis,  890 

Extracti  Gantharidis,  275 

Myristicaa,  718 

Plumbi  Sabaoetatis,  790 

ResiniB,  841 

Resinie  Gompoaitam,  841 

Ro6»,  862 

Sabina,  871 

Saponis,888 

Simplex,  308 

TheobromiB,  978 

Viride,  390 

Zinci  Garbonatifl,  1027 
Ceresin,  804 
Geril  Nitras,  304 

Oxalas,804 
Gerin,  803 
Geriam,  804 

Nitrate,  804 

Oxalate,  804 
Cezolein,  808 
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Geiotdc  Acid,  303 
CeruBsa,  791 
Cetaceam,  805 

Baccharatum,  806 
Cetiii,d05 
Cetine,  305 
Cetiaria,  306 

Lota,  807 
Getarario  Acid,  306 
Getrarin,  806 
OeTadilla,  869 
CeyadiUine,  870 
Ceyadine,  870 
Chalk  Mixture,  382 

PrapazatioiiB,  382 
GhamsBlirin,  553 
Ghamnliriom,  552 
Ohamotnilef  E^gliah,  150 

German,  684 

Preparations,  151 

Roman,  150 
Chapman's  mixture,  372 
Charcoal,  Animal,  280 

Pooltioe,  281 

Vegetable,  281 
Ghardon  btoit,  284 
Cfaarta  Gantharidia,  278 

Cerata,  302 

Epispastioa,  276 

Nitrata,  818 

Potassii  Nitratis,  818 

Sinapia,  928 
GhartsQ  MedicatsB,  307 
Ghanlmoogra  Oil,  546 

SalTC,  546 
Chanvre  Indien,  267 
Ghanx  Vive,  255 
Cheokerberry,  513,  700 
Gbelerytbrine,  308 
Gh61idoine,  307 
Ghelidonine,  306 
Ghelidonium,  307 
Ghelidoxanthin,  306 
Ghelone,  308 
"  Chemical  Food,''  764 
Ghenopodium,  309 
Cherry  Laurel,  641 

Laurel  Water,  641 

Wild,  821 
Ghe&tnut  Leaves,  294 
Ghia  Seed,  310 
Chicory,  327 
Ghiendent,  1002 
Chillies,  277 
Ghimai^Ua,  310 
Ghimaphilin,  311 
China,  312 

Flava,  333 

Fusca,  838 

Begia,  333 

Root,  312 

Bobra,  338 


Ghmarinde,  330 

Braone.  338 

G«lbe,  833 

Qraae,  338 

Bothe,  338 
Chinawein,  337 
Chinawurzel,  312 
Chinin  Salfat,  838 
Chininnm,  834 

Sulforicnm,  838 
Gbinoidin,  313 
Chinoline,  314 

Tartrate,  314 
Chionanthos,  314 
Chirata,  315 

Preparations,  816, 817 
Ghiratin,  315 
Chiratogenin,  316 
Chittem  Bark,  843 
CblonU.  317 

Hydrate,  317 
Ghloralnm,  115 
Chlorammoninm,  126 
Chlorate  Potassium,  813 

Sodium,  935 
Chlorhydrio  Acid,  29 
Chloride  Alnminium,  115 

Ammonium,  126 

Antimony,  152 

Barium,  215 

Calcium,  250 

Gold  and  Sodium,  210 

Hydrogen,  29 

Iron,  467 

Iron,  Green,  473 

Lime,  256 

Manganese,  676 

Mercuiy,  Corroslye,  566 

Mercury,  Mild,  568 

Morphine,  702 

Quinine,  836 

Sodium,  935 

Tin,  947 

Zinc,  1028 
Chlorinated  Honey,  825 

Lime.  256 

Poultice,  325 
Chlorine,  322 

Fumigation,  822 

Water,  323 
Chlorkalk,  256 
Chlomatrinm,  935 
Chlorodyne,  821 
Chloroform,  318-321 

Aconite,  57  • 

Commercial,  321 

Crude,  321 

Purified,  318 
GhlorophyU,  322, 1070 
Chlorsaures  Kali,  813 

Natron,  935 
Chlorom,  322 
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Chlorure  d*Alamine,  115 

Ginohotannio  Add,  831 

d'Ammoniam,  126 

Ginnabar,  577 

de  Ghaux,  256 

Ginnamate  Benzyl,  758 

de  Sodium,  935 

Ginnamein,  758 

Ferrlque,  467 

Ginnamlc  Acid,  24,  226,  844, 418»  758, 956, 

Merooriqne,  566 

996 

Ghlorwaaser,  323 

Ginnamon,  343 

Ghlorwasaerstoflfsaare,  828 

Ginogloea,  396 

Obooolate*  977,  978 

Gire  Blanche,  801 

Gholera  Drops,  Russian,  730 

Jaune,  302 

Drops,  Thielemann's,  730 

Gissampeline,  751 

Gholesterin,  458 

Gitrate  Bismuth,  230 

Ghondodendron,  751 

Bismuth  and  Ammonium,  281 

Ghondms,  325 

Bismuth,  Soluble,  231 

Ghristmas  Rose;  551 

GafPeine,  249 

Ghromate  Potassium,  813 

Iron,  474 

Ghromio  Acid,  23 

Iron  and  Ammonium,  476 

Ghrominm,  326 

Iron  and  Cinchonidine,  478 

Ghromsaure,  28 

Iron  and  Quinine,  U.  S.,  478 

Ghiysarobin,  170,  327 

Iron  and  Strychnine,  479 

Ghrysophan,  845 

Iron,  Quinine,  and  Stiyohnine,  479 

Ghrysophanio  Acid,  23,  327,  845»  867 

Iron,  Soluble,  476 

Gharchill's  Sjrap  of  the  Hypophosphites, 

Lithium,  657 

588 

'*  Magnesia,"  672 

Gianuro  de  Plata,  171 

Magnesium.  Granulated,  671 

Potasico,  815 

Morphine,  702 

achorium,  827 

Potassium,  814 

Gicuta,  361,  365 

Sodium,  986 

Gigarettes,  Belladonna,  218 

Gitri  Gortez,  649 

Gign6,  361,  365 

Tlavedo,  650 

Gilantio,  874 

Suocus,  651 

Gimioifnga,  328 

Gitric  Add,  24 

Preparations,  329,  380 

Gitrine  Ointment,  573 

Gimioifugin,  828 

Ointment,  Diluted,  574 

Gina.885 

Gitron,  649 

Ginohona,  880 

Gitronenkraut,  689 

Barks,  Misoellaneoos,  840 

Gitronensaure,  24 

Garthagena,  340 

Gitronensaft,  651 

Golombtan,  340 

Gitronensohale,  649 

Gaprea,  341 

Citronsaft,  651 

'« Febrifuge,"  832 

Gitronskal,  649 

FlaTa,  833 

GitronmelisB,  689 

Grisea,  388 

Gitrus,  649 

Pallida,  338 

avetta,  846 

Pale,  337 

Glaret  Wine,  1028 

Preparations,  383-840 

Glavo  de  Espeda,  290 

Red,  382,  838 

Glay,  115 

Regia,  383 

Gioruro  Amonioo,  126 

Rubra,  338 

de  Gal,  256 

YeUow,  333 

Glous  Aromatiques,  290 

Ginchonas  for  Quinine,  340 

Gloye-stalks,  291 

Ginohonia,  342 

Glover,  Red,  1000 

Muriate,  842 

Cloves,  290 

Sulphate,  848 

Glystera,  424 

Ginohonioia,  841 

Omdn,285 

Ginchonicine,  341 

Goal  Oil,  760 

Ginohonidia  Sulphate,  842 

Tar  Pitch.  786 

Ginchonidine,  841 

Gobaltnm,  181 

Sulphate,  842 

Gobre,  889 

Ginohonine,  342 

Goca  Leayes,  484 

Hjdrochlorate,  842 

Preparationn,  485,  486 

Sulphate,  843 

Cocaine,  485 
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Goodonella,  348 
GoocolnB  IndiooB,  347 
Goccofl,  348 
CocheniUe,  848 
Cochineal,  848 
Cochinilla,  348 
Cochlearia,  349 

Armoraoia,  175 
Gocimiento,  399 
Cockroach,  235 
Coolearia,  849 
Cod-Liver  Oil,  704 

Oil  EmalsioD,  705 

Oil  Emulsion,  Feirated,  706 

Oil,  Ferrated,  704 

OU  with  Iron,  704 

Oil  with  Iron  and  Quinine,  704 

Oil  with  Lactophosphate  of  Lin&e,  705 

Oil  with  Quinine,  705 
Cod  OiU  704 
Coddington  Lena,  1040 
Codeia,  350 
Codeine,  350,  725,  74S 
Coffiee,  245 
Coffein,  246 
Cognac,  945 
Cohosh,  Blaek^  328 
Cohosh,  Blue,  300 
Cola  de  Pescado,  589 
Colehici  Radix,  850 

Semen,  353 
ColefaieiM,  351,  854,  85$^ 
Colchicum,  350,  353 

Flowers,  355 

Boot^350 
Cold  Clream,  3021  859 
Colio  Roet,  92,  408 
Colla  Pisoium,  589 
Colle  d*  Poiasoo,  589 
CoUanchyma,  1079 
CoUixiBeDia,  356 
Collodion,  857 

Cantharidal,  274 

Elastic.  858 

Flexible,  358 

Gutta-Perc^,  54S 

Haemostatic,  50 

Iodized,  609 

Styptic,  50 
Collodium,  3S7 

Cantharidie,  274 

CrotMU8,981 

Elastieum,  858 

Flexible,  858 

lodatura,  609 

Styptieum,  50 

Tiglii,  981 
CoUoxylon,  828 
Colocynth,  358 
Colooynthin,  359 
Cologne  Water,  868,  944 
Colophony,  840 


Coloquinte,  858 
Coloqnintida,  858 
Color,  Bed,  757 
Colquico,  850 
Coltsfoot,  1004 
Cdnmbio  Aoid,  259 
Columbin,  259 
Columbo,  259 

American,  506 

Preparations,  260,  261 
Comfrey,  963 
Comino,  888 
Common  Salt,  935 
Composition  Powder,  711 
Compressed  Sponge,  946 
Confeotio  Aromatica,  181 

Aurantii,  206 

Opu,  728 

Piperis,  780 

Ros8B,  859 

Senns,  917 

Sulphnris,  959 
Confection,  Aromatic,  181 

Black  Pepper,  780 

Opinm,  728 

Orange  Peel,  206 

Pepper,  780 

Rose,  859 

Senna,  917 

Sulphur,  959 
Confections,  361 
Conhydrine,  362 
Comi  Folia,  865 

Fructns,  861 

Succus,  368 
Coniine,  302 
Conium,  861 

Pmit,  861 

Juice,  868 

Leaves,  365 

Preparations,  868,  869 

Seed,  361 
Conquinamine,  381 
Conseiren,  361 
Conserves,  361 
ConspergatiYeB,  777,  1118 
Convallamarin,  369 
Convallaria  majalis,  369 
Convallarin,  869,  800 
CoDvolvulin,  619,  622 
Copaiba,  370 

Resin,  872 

SoUdified,  871 
Copaivic  Add,  370 
Copper,  889 

Acetate,  889 

Ammoniated,  898 

Sulphate,  891 

Sulphate,  Ammoniated, 
Copperas,  496 
Coptide,  372 
Coptine,  878 
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Goptia,  873 

East  Indian,  878 

Teets,  873 

Trifolia,  373  | 

Coqne  da  Levant,  847 
Coral,  874 

GoraU  des  Jardins,  277  ^ 

Cordial  Aniae,  148 
Coria-myrtin,  875 
Coriander.  874 
Coriaria,  875,  015 
Cork,  1083 
Corn  Ergot,  1006 

Indian,  686 

Meal,  686 

Silk,  687 

Smut,  1006 

Starch,  686 
Comeznela  del  Centeno,  436 
Comio  Aoid,  876 
Comin,  876 
Comoa,  875 

Cirdnata,  877 

Serioea,  877 

Florida,  875 
Corrigena.  1111,  1113 
Corrosiye  Chloride  of  Meronry,  566 

Snblimate,  50G 
Cortex  Alni  Babne,  06 

Alstoniad  Constrlctre,  108 

AlstonisB  Scholaris,  411 

Angustnrsa,  144 

Aspidospermffi,  100 

Anrantli  Amari,  208 

Aarantii  Dulcis,  205 

Acedaraohts,  211 

Bebeem,  714 

Caaoarille,  201 

Cassis,  343 

Chin»,  330 

CinohonsB,  880, 

Cinobonn  Calisayn,  888 

CinohonfB  Flavae, 

Cinchonas  PalUdaa,  888 

CinchonsB  BegisB,  833 

CinchoDSB  RnbrsB,  338 

Cinnamomi,  843 

Citri,  640 

Comoa  Florid®,  875 

Coto,  870 

CasparriflB,  144 

Dit»,  411 

Brythrophloei,  484 

Enonymi,  430 

FrangaliB,  503 

Goaaypii  Badioia,  534 

Granati  Fmctns,  536 

Oranati  Badioia.  587 

Hamamelidia,  540 

Hippooaatani,  555 

Jnglandia,  623 

Limonia,  649 


Cortex  Lindene,  651 

Liriodendri,  655 

Magnoliffi,  673 

MangostansB,  678 

Mozerei,  608 

HyrioB,  711 

NectandraB,  714 

Pini  Canadenaia,  770 

PJacidifld  Badioia,  781 

Pop«iU,802 

Prinoa,  820 

Pmni  Virginianas,  831 

Ptelen,  824 

Quebracho,  100 

Qnereaa,  883 

QniUaiffi,  883 

Bhamni  PnrshianaB,  848 

Bhois  AromaticflB,  858 

Bhois  Giabnn,  854 

Bubi,  864 

Salicis,  877 

Sasaafraa,  000 

SimarabflB,  035 

Ulmi,  lOai 

Yibami  Opuli,  1010 
•     Vibumi  Pninifolii,  1017 

Winteras,  1034 

XanthoxyU,  1035 
Corydaline,  878 
Coiydalia,  878 
CoamoUn,  750 
Coto  Bark,  379 
Cotoin,  870 
Cotton,  538 

Absorbent,  588 

Hemoetatto,  534 

Styptic,  534 

Boot  Bark,  584 

Boot  Bark  Preparationa,  585-586 

Seed  OU,  584 
Conoh  Oraaa,  1002 
Coagh  Powder,  156 
Cooleuvree,  340 
CooleaTrive,  234 
Conmarin,  410,  553,  689 
Court  Ptester,  500»  501 
Couaao,  287 
Cowhage,  700 
Coxe*a  Hive  Syrup,  006 
Crab*a  Elyea,  257 
Cramp  Bark,  1010 
Craneabill,  521 

Preparationa,  531,  533 
Cream,  634 

Syrup,  634 

Tartar,  810 
Creaaote,  880,  788 
Crdme  de  tartre,  810 
Cremor  Tartar!,  810 
Creosote,  880,  788  v^ 
Creaol,  35 
Cre^yl  Aloohol,  35 
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Crepjiio  Acid,  25 
Greta  Pneparata,  381 
Crimna  Avense,  210 
Crisped  Mint,  691 
Crocus,  383 
C^ton  OU,  081 
Grown  Bark,  338 
Cryptopine,  725 
Crystals,  YegetoUe,  1072 
Gnbeb,  384 

Berries,  384 

PreparationSf  885-387 
Gubebe,  384 
Cnbebic  Acid,  385 
Cubebiu,  385 
Gucha,  434 
Cucnmber,  388 

Ointment,  388 
Caoamis  Gitmllas,  387 

^atiyus,  388 
Gadbear,  757 
Cnlyer's  Physic,  646 

Root,  646 
Cumin,  388 

de  Pr^s,  289 
OuraulatiTe  Effect,  1108 
Guprea  Bark,  332,  340,  841 
Cupri  Acetas,  389 

Sulphas,  391 

Sulphas  Ammoniaoalis,  892 
Cuprum,  389 

Aluminatum,  392 

Ammoniatum,  392 
Curare,  893 
Curarine,  393 
Curcuma,  393 
Cnrcumin,  394 
Curd  Soap,  890 
Curled  Mint,  691 
Currier's  Sumach,  376 
Curry  Powder,  895 
Cuscus,  1017 
Cusparia,  144 
Cusparin,  145 
Gutch,  298 
Cuttlefish  Bone,  741 
Cyanhydrio  Acid,  81 
Cyanide  Hydrof^n,  81 

Mercury,  570 

Potassium,  815 

Silver,  171 
Cyankalium,  815 
Cyansilber,  171 
Cyansilfver,  171 
Cyanure  de  Potassium,  815 
C^anviifcesyra,  81 
Cyanwasserstoffsaure,  81 
Cyclosis.  1070 
Cydonium,  895 
Cymene,  980 
Cynoglossin,  396 
Cynoglossum,  396 
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Gypripedin,  397 
Gypripedium,  397 
dcystaUoids,  1071 

Dalby's  Carminatlye,  671 
Damiana,  898 
Dandelion,  971 
Danish  Ginger,  188 
Daphnin,  698 
Darnel,  662 

Datura  Stramonium,  950 
Daturine.  951 
Deoocta.  399 
Decoction  Aloes,  101 

Althaea,  110 

Balmony.  809 

Barley,  401,  557 

BitteiBweet,  401-416 

Black  Cohosh,  829 

Bladder-wrack,  508 

Boxwood,  401 

Broom,  907 

Buckthorn  Bark,  504 

Galisaya,  833,  401 

Cetraria,  307,  401 

Ghelone,  309 

Ghimaphila,  312,  401 

Gimicifuga,  329 

Cinchona,  Red,  889-401 

Cinchona,  Yellow,  338-^01 

Gomus  Florida,  876,  401 

Couch  Grass,  1003 

Dandelion,  972 

Dog  Grass,  1003 

Do$;wood,  376,  401 

Dulcamara,  401,  416 

Elm  Bark,  1005 

Frangula,  504 

Fucus  Yesiculosns,  508 

Gulfweed,  508 

Hasmatoxylon,  401,  547 

Iceland  Moss,  807,  401 

Logwood,  401,547 

Mushmidlow,  110 

Oak  Bark,  401,  88d 

Pareira,  752 

Pipsissewa,  401 

Pomegranate  Root  Baik,  588 

Poplar,  803 

Poppy  Heads,  749 

Prinoe*8  Pine,  401 

Sarsaparilla,  896 

SarsaparilU  Compound,  401,  896 

Sarsaparilla,    Stronger,    Zittmann*e, 
897 

Sazsaparilla,     Weaker,     Zittmacs's, 
897 

Sooparius,  907 

Seawrack,  508 

Senega,  401,  918 

Slippery  Elm,  1005 

Staxch,  137 
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Deooction  Saniach  Bark,  855 

Taraxacum,  072 

Tritioum  Repens,  1008 

Ulmos,  1005 

Uva  UrBi,  401,  1007 

Zittmann's  StroDger,  897 

Zittmann's  Weaker,  897 
DeoootioDs,  399 
Decootom  Aloea  Comp.,  101 

Alth»iB.  110 

Amyli,  137 

Getrarifls,  807,  401 

Chelone,  809 

Chimaphilae,  812,  401 

GimioifugsB,  329 

CinchoniB  Galisayie,  888,  401 

Cinohonas  Flavie,  8;i8,  401 

CinohonaQ  Rubrse,  830,  401 

Gomus  Flondffi,  401 

Daloamoras,  401,  416 

Frangulsd,  504 

Fuel  Vesicalofii,  608 

GramiDis,  1003 

Oranati,  538 

HaBinatozyli,  401,  547 

Hordei,  401,  557 

Papaveris,  749 

Pareire,  752 

Popolj,  803 

Quercas,  401,  832 

Rboia  Glabne  Cortioia,  855 

Saraaparillaa,  896 

Sarsapariiln  Compoeitmn,  401,  896 

Sooparii,  907 

Senega),  401,  918 

Tarazaoi,  972 

Tritici,  1008 

Ulmi,  1005 

Uvaa  Ursi,  401,  1007 

Zittmann  Fortius,  897 

Zittmann  Mitias,  897 
Dedalera,  403 
Dekokter,  899 
Delphinine,  402,  948 
Delphiniam,  402 

Staphisagria,  948 
Deziarcotized  Dover's  Powder,  731 

Opiam,  7tf9 
Denaolin,  759 
DoDt  de  Lion,  971 
Dents  de  Leon,  971 
Deodorized  Opinm,  788 

Tinotare  Opium,  788 
Deshler's  SaWe,  841 
Dewee's  Carminative,  670 
Dextrin,  674 
Diachylon  Ointment,  796 

Plaster.  798 
Dialysis,  402 
DUlyzed  Iron,  480 

Iron  in  Scales,  481 
DiarrhcBa  Mixture,  784 


Diastase,  674,  675 

Dioeutra,  378 

Diootyledonous  Growth,  1088,  1101 

Digital^in,  404 

Digitalin,  403,  408 

Digitalis,  403 

Preparations,  405,  408 
Digitoxin,  4C8 
Dill  Fruit,  142 
Dinner  Pills,  104 
Diosooiea,  408 
**  Diosoorein,"  409 
Diospyros.  410 
Dioxide  Manganese,  677 
Dippels  Animal  Oil,  124 
Dipterix,  410 
;  Directives,  1118 
Dirigens,  1111.  1112 
Disinfectant,  21 
DistUled  Water,  167 

Waters,  166 
DiAtilleradt  Vatten,  167 
Disulpfaate  Quinine,  888 
Disnlphide  Carbon,  281 
Dita  Bark,  411 
Ditain,  412 
Ditamine,  412 
Dog  Gross,  1002 
Dogsbane,  168 
Dogwood  Bark,  875 

Round-leaved,  877 
Dolichum  Pruriens,  700 
Donovan's  Solution,  186 
Doppeltkohlensaures  Kali,  809 

Natron,  931 
Doses.  1120,  1121 
Dosten,  740 
Douce  Amdres.  416 
Donohe,  Nasal,  608 
Douches,  211 
Dover's  Powder.  618,  780 

Powder,  Improved,  731 
Draobenblut,  412 
Draco,  412 
Dracontium,  418 
Dragant,  999 
Dragon  Boot,  188 
Dragon's  Blood,  413 
Drakblod,  412 
Draughts,  820 
>  Dreiblatt,  696 
Dried  Alum,  114 
Drosera,  414 
Duboisia,  415 
-  Duboisine,  415 

Sulphate,  415 
Ducts,  Annular,  1078 

Dotted,  1078 

Laticiferous,  1079 

Pitted,  1079 

Reticulate,  1078 

Scalariform,  1078 
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Dacta.  Sieve,  1079 

Spiral,  1078 

Vegetable,  1077 
Dagong  Oil,  548 
Dulcamara,  416 
Duramen,  1093 
Dwarf  Elder,  107 
Dyfyelfitrack,  189 

Earth  Wax,  804 
Eau  Blanche,  790 

Cblor^,  823 

d*Ammoniaque,  119 

de  C  haux,  254 

de  Cologne.  863,  944 

des  FleurB  d'Orange,  208 

de  Saiume,  790 
EcboUne.  437 
Eooroe  (T  Azedaraoh.  211 

de  Bi^ade,  208 

de  Gaacarille,  291 

de  Chdne,  832 

de  Citron,  649 

de  Garon,  608 

de  la  Bacine  de  Grenadier,  587 

de  Laur^ole,  698 

de  Margouaier,  211 

de  Mezereon,  698 

d'Oranges  Am^res,  208 

d'Oranges  Douces,  205 

de  Quinquina,  330 

de  Thjm^lee,  698 

£lutherienne,  291 
Edelleberkraut,  554 
Effervescent  Vichy  Salt,  982 
Egg,  741 

Shells,  741 

White  of,  741 

Yolk  of,  742,  1024 
Eibiachwurzel,  109 
Bi,  741 

Eichenrinde,  832 
Ei-dotter,  1024 
Eiaen,  460 

Eisenohloridtinktnr,  470 
EisenhutknoUen,  54 
Eiaenklorid,  467 
Eisenkloridlcsung,  467 
Eisenayrup,  501 
Eiseaaig,  14 
Ekbark,  832 
ElfBOsacchara,  418 
Elaaosaccharum  Anisi,  148 

Cari,  290 

Cinnamomi,  846 
Elaterin,  418 
Elaterium,  419 
Elder  Flowers,  879 
Elderberry,  880 
Elecampane,  606 
Electric  Battery  Fluid,  809 
Electuaires,  361,  420   - 


Eleotoarium  Theriaca,  979 
Elemi,  420 
Elemio  Acid,  420 
Eleuthera  Bark,  291 
Elixir  ad  Longam  Vitam,  106 

Anise,  148 

Aromatic,  207 

Aurantii,  207 

Glycyrrhjz89  Pectorale,  531 

Opium,  McMunn's,  789 

Orange,  207 

Paregoricum,  787 

Proprietatifl  Paracelsi,  106 

Bubi  VaioBi,  868 

Simple,  207 

Valerianate  Ammonium,  129 

Vitriol,  46 
Elixir's,  421 

With  FormulsB,  1189-1144 
Elm,  1005 
Emetine,  612 
Emodin,  504.  845 
Emplastra,  421 
Emplastrum  Aconiti,  57 

AdhflBsivum,  841 

Ammoniaci,  118 

Ammoniiici  Cum  HydrBi^Kyro,  118 

Anodynum,  728 

Antimonii,  154 

AmicsB,  178 

AsafoBtidaa,  190 

Belladonnse,  228^ 

Galefadens,  274 

Gantharidis,  272    • 

Cantharidis  Compositam,  274 

Gantharidis  Cum  Euphorbio,  444 

Gapsid,  278 

Gerati  Saponia,  888 

GiontBB,  867 

Gonii,  367 

Diachylon,  146 

Euphorbii  Gantharidatnm,  444 

Ferri,  476 

Fuaoum,  794 

Fusoum  Gamphoratum,  794 

Galbani.  510 

Hjasrneri,  794 

Hydrargyii,  564 

IchtyoooUsB,  591 

HelUoti,  689 

Opii,  728 

Oxyorooeum,  787 

PioiB,786 

Picia  BuigundioB,  782 

Pioia  Ganadenaia,  783 

Picia  cum  Gantharide,  376 

Picia  Oxycrooeum,  787 

Plumbi,  793  ^ 

Plnmbi  Gompoaitum  Hj«ni«nt  W* 

Plumbi  lodidi,  792 

Plumbi  MoUe,  796 

Beainaa,  841 
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Emplastrnm  Sapoais,  888 

Saponifl  Cerati,  888 

Universale,  704 
Empl&tres,  421 

Empyreomatio  Hartshorn,  124 
Emolsln,  130,  183,  641.  821 
Emnlsio  Ammoniaci,  119 

AmygdalsB,  188 

GamphorsB,  264 

Gerse,  808 

Ghloroformi,  423 

Guaiaci,  548 

Morrhuae,  705 

Morrhus  cum  Galcii  Lactophosphate, 
705 

MorrbnsB  Ferrata,  706 

Morrhme  Phosphatica,  706 

MoBohi,  708 

Myrrhffi  Ferrata,  485 

Olei  Bioini,  858 

Pancreatini,  747 

Simplex,  188 

TerebinthinsB,  976 
Emolmon  Almonds,  Gomp.,  138 

Gastor  OU,  858 

Ghloroform,  428 

Hydrocjanated,  88 

Turpentine,  976 

Wax,  808 

White,  728 

White,  Acid,  723 
Emulsions,  422,  701 

Artificial,  422 

True,  422 
Enbar,  624 
Enoens,  721 
Encina,  882 

Endermio  Medication,  1105 
Endogenous  Growth,  1087-1088 
Enebro,  624 
Enema  Aloes,  102 

AsafcBtidflB,  191 

Magnesii  Sulpbatis,  678 

Opii,  788 

Tabaci,  968 

Terebinthin»,  975 

Tobaooo,  968 
Enemata,  424,  601 
Engelskt  Salt,  672 
Envedstxara,  74!^ 
Enzianwurzel,  517 
Epidermio  Medication,  1105 
Epidermis,  1088 
Epigsea,  425 
Sponge,  945 
Epaom  Salt,  672 
Eqaisetum,  425 
E^t.  426 

Hypodermic  Injection,  605 

Preparations,  429-481 
Ergotin,  427,  429 
Ergotine,  427 


Erioolin,  514,  645,  680, 1007 
Erigeron,  431 
Eriodiotyon,  432 

Preparations,  433,  434 
Erythrophloeine,  484 
ErythrophlGBum,  484 
Eiytbrorhetin,  845 
Erytbroxyline,  435 
Erythroxylon,  434 

Preparations,  485,  486 
Escamone^.  902 
Escila,  908 
Eserine,  768 

SaUcylate,  769 

Sulphate,  770 
Esperma  de  Ballena,  805 
Espiritu  de  Sal  Amonlaoo,  119 
Esprit,  79,  84 

de  Bois,  91 

Pyroligneux,  91 
Essence  Anise,  148 

Bitter  Almond,  182 

d'Amandes  Am^res,  181 

de  Moutarde,  928 

Ginger,  1088 

Lemon,  651 

Mirbane,  181 

Peppermint,  American,  698 

Peppermint,  English,  698 

Spearmint,  695 

Vanilla,  1018 
Essences,  486,  720 
Essentia  Anisi,  148 

Mentha9  Piperitfld,  B.,  698 
EssentisB.  486 
Essential  Oils,  75,  720 
Essig,  9 
Essigiither,  78 
Essige,  8 
Essigsaure,  18 
Essigsaures  Bleiozyd,  788 

£ali,  9 

Nation,  980 
Eter,  71 

Acetico,  78 
Ether,  71 

Goncenftrated,  72 

Hydrique,  71 

Hypodermic  Injection,  605 

Nitrous,  74 

Stronger,  71 

Sulphuric,  71 

Washed,  72 
Ethereal  Extracts,  445 

00,74 

Oils,  75 
Ethol,  805 
Ethyl  Acetate,  78 

Bromide,  486 

Nitrite,  74 

Oxide,  71 
Encalyptol,  487 
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Eacalyptus,  437 

Kino,  628 

PreparationB,  438 
Eugenin,  290 
Eaonio  Acid,  439 
Eaonymin,  439 
EaonyznuB,  439 

Preparations,  439 
Enpatoire  des  Grecs,  77 
Eupatorin,  440 
Eupatorium,  440 

I^eparations,  440,  441 

Porpureum,  441 
Euphorbia  Coroiluta,  442. 

Ipecacuanha,  442 
Euphorbiam,  443 
Euphorbon,  443 
Evening  Primrose,  719        / 
Excipients,  776,  777,  111^ 
Exc^enoas  QroHrth,  1088-1101 
Exsi^ted  Alum.  114 

poraneons  Pre&criptioiiB,  1111 
t  of  Absinthium,  2 
f  Achilla.  12 

of  Aconite  Leaves,  63,  63 

of  Aconite  Leaves,  Alcoholic,  63 

of  Aconite  Root,  58 

of  Aconiti  FoHorum,  68 

of  Aconiti  Radicis,  58 

of  Almond,  Bitter,  132 

of  Aloes,  Aqueous,  102 

of  Aloes,  Liquid.  103 

of  American  Hellebore,  1015 

of  Antbemis.  151 

of  Apocynum  Caxmabinom,  168 

of  Arnica  Flowers,  176 

of  Arnica  Root,  179 

of  AmicsB  Florum,  176 

of  Amicte  Radicis,  179 

of  Belladonna,  219 

of  Belladonna,  Alooholio,  219 

of  Belladonna  Leaf,  219 

of  Belladonna  Root.  223 

of  Belladonnas  Foliornm,  219 

of  BeUadonnaB  Radicis,  223 

of  Bitter  Almond,  132 

of  Bittersweet,  417 

of  Black  Cohosh,  329 

of  Black  Haw,  1018 

of  Black  Hellebore,  552 

of  Black  Root,  646 

of  Bladder-wrack,  508 

of  Blood  Root,  882 

of  Blue  Flag,  617 

of  Boneset,  440 

of  Buckthorn  Bark,  504 

of  Butternut  Bark,  623 

of  Calabar  Bean,  768 

of  Cannabis  Indica,  269 

of  Carduus  Benediotus,  285 

of  Camis,  286 

of  Casoara  Sagiada,  844 
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Extzaot  of  CaacariUa,  292 
of  Catechu,  Crudum,  298 
of  Catechu,  Liquid,  299 
of  Caulophjllum,  301 
of  Centaury,  Red,  870 
of  Chamomile,  151 
of  Cimicifuga,  320 
of  Cinie,  885 
of  Cinchona,  334 
of  Cinchonas,  Liquid,  336 
of  Clover,  Red,  1001 
of  Coca,  435 
of  Colchicum,  352 
of  Colchicum,  Acetic,  352 
of  Colchicum  Root,  352 
of  Colocynth,  359 
of  Colocynth  Compound,  360 
of  Columbo,  260 
of  Coniumi  Alcoholic,  364,  367 
of  Conium  Fruit,  365 
of  Conium  Leaves,  365 
of  Conium  Leaves,  Alcoholic,  367 
of  Conium  Seed,  Alcoholic,  364 
of  ComuB  Florida,  376 
of  Cotton  Root  Bark,  535 
of  CrauesbilL  521 
of  Cubeb,  385 
of  Culver's  Root,  646 
of  Cypripedium,  397 
of  Damiana,  399 
of  Dandelion,  978 
of  Digitalis,  406 
of  Dogwood,  376 
of  Dulcamara,  417 
of  Elder  Flowers,  879 
of  Eigot,  429 
of  Eriodictyon,  433 
of  Eiythroxylon,  435 
of  Euonymns,  439 
of  Eupatorium,  440 
of  Ferri  Pomatum,  491 
of  Foxglove,  406 
of  Frangnla,  504 
of  Fucus  VesicuIoBUB,  506 
of  Gelsemium,  516 
of  Gentian,  518 
of  Geranium,  521 
of  Glycyrrhiza,  531 
of  Glycyrrhiza,  Pure,  530 
of  Glyoyrrhizae  Crudum,  531 
of  Golden  Rod,  941 
of  Golden  Seal.  580 
of  Goesypium  Root  Bark,  535 
of  Grindelia  Robnsta,  540 
of  Gnarana,  545 
of  Hiematoxyli,  547 
of  Hellebore  American,  1015 
of  Hellebore,  Black,  552 
of  HelleboriB  Nigri,  552 
of  Henbane,  583 
of  Henbane,  Alooholio,  584 
of  Hope,  559 
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Extract  of  Hnmoli.  559 
of  HydraBtis,  580 
of  Hyoscyamos,  583 
of  Hyoecyamus,  Alcoholic,  584 
of  Ignatia,  592 
of  Indian  Cannabis,  260 
of  Indian  Hemp,  269 
of  IridiB  [VeraicoloriB],  617 
of  Jaborandi»  775 
of  Jalap,  Alcoholic,  621 
of  Jalap,  Phar.,  1870,  621 
of  Juglans,  623 
of  Kino  Liquidam,  629 
of  Kxameria,  632 
of  Ladies*  Slipper,  897 
of  Leptandra,  646 
of  Lettuce,  635 
of  Liquorice,  Grade,  531 
of  Liquorice  Root,  Pore,  530 
of  Lobelia,  660 
of  Logwood,  547 
of  Lupnlin,  663 
of  Malt,  675 
of  Mandrake,  798 
of  Matico,  683 
of  May  -apple,  798 
of  Meat,  286 
of  Mezereum,  698 
of  Monesise,  701 
of  Nux  Vomica,  718 
of  Opiam,  732 
of  Opium,  Denarcotissed,  733 
of  Opium,  Liquid,  733 
of  Physostigma,  768 
of  Phytolacca,  771 
of  Pilocarpus,  775 
of  Pink  Boot,  942 
of  Podophyllum,  798 
of  Poke  Root,  771 
of  Pomornm  Ferratum,  491 
of  Poplar  Bark,  803 
of  Populus,  803 
of  Pulsatilla,  825 
of  Quassia,  830 
of  Queen's  Root,  949 
of  Red  Clover,  1001 
of  Rhamnus  Purshana,  844 
of  Rbatany,  682 
of  Rhei.  846 
of  Rhubarb,  846 
of  Rue,  868 
of  Rumez,  867 
of  RutiB,  868 
of  Sabbatia,  870 
of  Sabinas,  872 
of  Sambucus,  879 
of  Sanguinaria,  882 
of  Santonica,  885 
of  Saisaparilla,  898 
of  Savin,  872 
of  Scilhe,  904 
of  Scutellaria,  900 


Extract  of  Senega,  913 

of  Senna,  917 

of  Skullcap,  909 

of  Solidago,  941 

of  Spigelia,  942 

of  Squill.  904 

of  StUlingia,  949 

of  Stramonii  Foliomm,  952 

of  Stramonii    Foliorum,   Reoentium, 
952 

of  Stramonii  Seminis,  053 

of  Stramonium  Leaves,  952 

of  Stramonium  Leaves,  Fresh,  952 

of  Stramonium  Seed,  953 

of  Tabaci,  969 

of  Taraxacum,  973 

of  Tobacco,  969 

of  Trifolii  Pratensis,  1001 

of  Uncariaa  Crudum,  800 

of  Uva  Ursi,  1008 

of  Valerian,  1010 

of  Vanilla,  1013 

of  Veratrum  Viride,  1015 

of  Viburnum  Prunifolium,  1018 

of  Wahoo,  439 

of  Wormseed,  885 

of  Wormwood,  2 

of  Yarrow,  12 

of  Yellow  Dock,  867 

of  Yellow  Jasmine,  510 

of  Yerba  Santa.  433 
Extracta.  444 

Flui  la,  447 
Eztracto  de  Regaliz,  531 
Extracts,  444 

Alcoholic,  445 

Aqueous,  445 

Ethereal,  445 
Eztrait  de  Goulard,  780 

de  Reglisse,  531 
Extraito,  444 
Eztrakte,  444 
Eztrakter,  444 

Faba  Ignatii,  501 
False  Unicom,  02 

Sarsaparilla,  168 
Farina,  458 

Hordei,  557 

Hordei  Prasparata,  557 

Lini,  653 

Maidis,  686 

Oryzs,  740 

Secalis,  010 

Tritici,  1008 
Faulbaumrinde,  608 
Febrifuge,  884 
Peculation,  186 
F^ule  de  Froment,  180 
Fehling's  Solution,  801 
Feige,  502 
Fel  Bovia,  458 
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Fel  BoTis  Inspissatnm,  458 

Bovis  Purificatom,  459 

Taari,  458 
Felandrio,  762 
FenchaUamen,  502 
FenyU,  502 
Fennel,  502 

Prepazationa,  508 

Water,  508 
Fenonil  d'^u,  762 
Fer,  460 

Bednit,  501 
Fermentnm,  459 
Ferrated  C  od  Lirer  Oil,  704 

Cod  Liver  Oil  Emolidon,  706 

Extract  Apples,  401 

Wine,  Wild  Cherry,  824 
Forri  Acetaa,  461 

Arseniao,  463 

Benroas,  464 

Carb.  Sacoharatas,  465 

CarbonatiB  Maaaa,  466 

Chloridam,  467 

Cliloridam  Viride,  478 

CitrnA,  474 

et'Ammonii  Citras,  476 

et  Ammonii  Sulphas,  477 

et  Ammonii  Tartias,  477 

et  Cinchonld.  (Itras,  478 

et  Potaasii  Tartraa,  478 

et  QaininsB  Citras,  U.  B.,  478 

et  StrychninsB  Citraa,  479 

Ferrooyanidnm,  480 

Hypopbosphis,  482 

lodidam,  482 

lodidum  Sacoharatiun,  483 

Lactas,  484 

Limatura,  460 

Malas  Impuras,  491 

Ozalas,  486 

Oxidum  Hydratum,  486 

Oxid.  Hydrat  c.  Magnesia,  487 

Oxidum  Magnetioum  Prnoipitatum, 
488 

Phosphas,  IT.  S.,  1880,  488 

Phosphas  Prsdcipitatus  Albus,  490 

Pbosphas  PraeoipitatuB  Coeruleus,  490 

Pulvis,  501 

Pyropbosphas,  401 

Quininae  et  Strychnin»  Oitias,  479 

Snboarbonas,  493 

Subsulphas,  493 

Sulphas,  495 

Sulphas  Exsiooatus,  405 

Sulphas  Granulatus,  496 

Sulphas  Impurus,  496 

Sulphas  Pneoipitatns,  496 

Sulphidum,  497 

Trochisoi,  498 

Valerianas,  499 
Ferric  Benzoate.  464 

Chloride,  467 


Ferric  Citrate,  474 

Hydrate,  486 

Phosphate,  Precipitated,  490 

Phoq^hate,  Soluble,  488 

Subsulphate,  493 

Sulphate,  Basic,  493 

Valerianate,  499 
Fem'co-Ferms  Oxide,  488 

Phosphatie,  490 
Ferricyanide  Potassiuni,  816 
Ferrocyanide  Iron,  480 

Potassium,  816 
Ferrous  Iodide,  482 

Lactate,  484 

Oxalate,  486 

Sulphate,  495 

Sulphate,  Dried,  495 

Sulphate,  Granulated,  496 

Sulphate,  Impure,  496 

Sulphide,  497 
Ferrum,  460 

Albuminatum,  500 

Dialysatum  in  Lamellis,  481 

Oxydatum  Saooharatum  Sdubile,  500 

Pulyeratum,  501 

Beductum,  601 
Feueischwamm,  76 
Feuilles  de  Belladonne,  216 

de  digitale.  403 

de  S6n6,  914 
F6ye  de  Saint  Ignaoe,  501 

Igasnrique,  591 
Feverbush  Bark,  651 

Berries,  652 
Fibro-Tascular  bundles,  1084-1067 

bundles,  closed,  1087.  1088 

bundles,  open,  1087-1095 
Ficns,  502 
Fieberklee,  606 
Fiel  de  boouf ,  458 
Fig.  502 
Figue,  502 
Fikon,  502 
FUicic  Acid,  198 
Filix  Mas,  197 
FUixolin,  198 
Fingerborgort,  408 
Fingerhutkraut,  408 
Finkelolja,  91 
Fischkomer,  847 
Fischleim,  589 
Fish  Berries,  847 

Bones,  741 
Fisklefrertran,  704 
Five-flowered  Gentian,  520 
Fixed  Oils,  720 
Flachssamen,  652 
Flavedo  Citzi,  650 

Llmonis,  650 
Flaxseed,  652 

Ground,  658 

Meal,  653 
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Flaxseed  Oil,  858 

Ponltice,  658 

Tea,  658 
Fleabane,  481 

Flesh-oolored  Asolepias,  195 
Flears  d'Arniqae,  176 

d^Anenic,  182 

de  Benjoin,  16 

de  Gamomille  Commime,  684 

de  Layande,  648 

de  Mascade,  666 

de  Sareau,  879 

de  tout  lea  Mois,  258 

d'Orange,  207 
Flexible  Collodion,  858 
Fliederblumen.  879 
Florentine  Orris,  615 
Flores  Althflee,  112 

Anthemidia,  150 

AmiosB,  176 

Anrantii,  207 

Benzoee,  16 

Brayerffi,  287 

Galendal»,  258 

Carthami,  288 

Gasiiis,  846 

GhamomillBS  RomaniB,  150 

GhamomilUa  Ynlgaria,  684 

CiniB,  685 

Golohici,  855 

Eonsso,  287 

LarandiilaB,  643 

Maoidi8,666 

Matricariffi,  684 

Kucis  Moschates,  666 

RhcBadoe,  852 

Sambuci,  879 

SantoniciB,  885 

SulphnriB,  960 

Tills,  9fh. 

Trifolii  Pratense,  1000 

Verbaad,  1016 
Flour,  Wheat,  1008 
Flowers,  Examination  of,  1 108 

Sulphur,  960 
Fiachtige  Oele,  720 
FlQchtiges  Laagensalz,  124 
Fluid  Extract  of  Abdnthium,  2 

of  AchiUea,  12 

of  Aoonite  Leaves,  63 

of  Aconite  Root,  50 

of  Aconiti  Fol.,  ^ 

of  Aooniti  Kad.,  59 

of  Agrimonia,  77 

of  Ailanthus,  78 

of  Aletris,  98 

of  Allspice,  777 

of  Alnus  Rubra,  97 

of  Aloes,  103 

of  Alstonia  Constricta,  100 

of  Alstonia  Scholaris,  412 

of  Althaoa,  110 


Fluid  Extract  of  Althsa  Flowers,  112 

of  American  Cannabis,  267 

of  American  Golumbo,  506 

of  American  Hellebore,  1016 

of  American  Hemp,  267 

of  American  Sarsaparillai  169 

of  Ampelopsis,  180 

of  Angelica  Root,  148 

of  Augustura,  145 

of  Apocynum  Androssmi  folium,  165 

of  Apocynum  Gannabinum,  168 

of  Arolia  Hispida,  166 

of  Arolia  Nudicaulis,  169 

of  Arolia  Raoemosa,  169 

of  Arbor  Vitas,  980 

of  Areca,  171 

of  Arnica  Flowers,  177 

of  Arnica  Root,  179 

of  Araicos  Florum,  177 

of  ArnicsB  Radiois,  179 

of  Aromatic,  181 

of  Arum  Triphyllum,  189 

of  Asarum,  198 

of  Asdepias,  194 

of  Asdepias  Gomnti,  195 

of  Asdepias  Incamatai  196 

of  Aspidium,  198 

of  Aspidosperma,  201 

of  Aur antii  Amari,  204 

of  Ava  Kava,  697 

of  Balm,  689 

of  Baptisia,  214 

of  Barberry,  229 

of  Bayberry,  711 

of  Bearsf oot,  801 

of  Bebeem  Bark,  715 

of  Belladonna  Leaves,  220 

of  Belladonna  Root.  228 

of  BeliadonnaB  FoL,  220 

of  BeliadonnaB  Rad.,  228 

of  Benzoin  Bark,  651 

of  Berberis  Aqulfolium,  228 

of  Berberis  Oregonensis,  228 

of  Berberis  Vulgaris,  229 

of  Betel  Nut,  171 

of  Beth  Root,  1001 

of  Birth  Root,  1001 

of  Bistorta,  285 

of  Bitter  Orange  Peel,  204 

of  Bitter  Root,  165 

of  Bittersweet,  417 

of  Black  Gohosh,  329 

of  Black  Haw,  1018 

of  Black  Hellebore,  552 

of  Black  Indian  Hemp,  168 

of  Black  Pepper,  780 
I         of  Black  Root,  647 

of  Blackberry  Root  Baxk,  864 

of  Bladder- wrack,  508 

of  Blessed  Thistle,  285 

of  Blood  Root,  882 
i        of  Blue  Flag,  618 
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Fluid  Extract  of  Boldo,  236 
of  Boneset^  440 
of  Bozbtrry,  614 
of  boxwood,  376 
of  Brayera,  238 
of  Broom,  907 
of  Bryonia,  241 
of  Bnchu,  242 
of  Buckbean,  G96 
of  Buckthorn  Bark,  505 
of  Buckthorn  Berries,  843 
of  Bngleweed,  666 
of  Butternut  Bark,  623 
of  Calabar  Bean,  769 
of  Calamus,  248 
of  Calendula,  258 
of  Calisaya.  334 
of  Calumba,  260 
of  (*ane]la,  267 
of  Cannabis  Inclica,  270 
of  Capsicum,  278 
of  Cardamom,  283 
of  Cardamom  Comp.  284 
of  Cardii  Benedicts,  28<3 
of  Cascara  Sagrada,  844 
oT  CoscariUa,  292 
of  Castanea.  294 
of  Castor  Oil  LeaTes,  867 
of  Cutaria,  298 
of  Catechu,  298 
of  Caulophylliim,  301 
of  Cayenne.  278 
of  Centaury,  Red,  871 
of  Cevadilla,  870 
of  Chamoelirium,  553 
of  Chamomile,  English,  160 
of  Chamomile,  German,  686 
of  Chamomile,  Roman,  150 
of  Checkerberry,  614,  700 
of  Chelidonium,  308 
of  Chelone,  309 
of  Chenopodium,  310 
of  Cherry  Bark,  Wild,  822 
of  Chestnut  Leaves,  294 
of  ChimaphUa,  312 
of  China  Root,  313 
of  Chionanthus,  316 
of  Chirata,  316 
of  Cimicifuga,  829 
of  Cinchona,  339 
of  Cinchona,  Aromatic,  335 
of  Cinchona,  Compound,  336 
of  Cinchona,  Detannated,  835 
of  Cinchona,  Pale.  338 
of  Cinchona,  Red,  339 
of  Clover,  Red,  ItOl 
of  Coca,  436 

of  Cocculus  Indicns,  347 
of  Colchicum  Root,  352 
of  Colchicum  Seed,  354 
of  Colic  Root,  409 
of  Collinsonia,  357 


Fluid  Extract  of  Coloeynth,  360 
of  Coltsfoot,  1005 
of  Golumbo,  260 
of  Golumbo,  American,  506 
of  Conii  Foli,  868 
of  Conii  Fmctus,  365 
of  Conium  Fruit,  365 
of  Conium  Leaves,  368 
of  Conium  Seed,  365 
of  ConvaUaria,  370 
of  Coptis.  373 
of  Coriander.  374 
of  Com  Ergot,  1007 
of  Com  Silk,  687 
of  Com  Smut,  1007 
of  Comus  Florida,  376 
of  Corydalis,  878 
of  Coto,  380 

of  Cotton  Root  Bark,  535 
of  Couch  Grass,  1003 
of  Cramp  Bark,  1019 
of  (  rauesbiil,  522 
of  Cubeb,  386 
of  Culverts  Root  647 
of  Gypripediam,  397 
of  Damiana,  399 
of  Dandelion,  973 
of  Delphinium,  4C2 
of  Digitalis,  406 
of  Dioscorea,  409 
of  Dita  Bark,  412 
of  Dog  Grass,  1003 
of  Dogsbane,  165 
of  Dogwood,  376 
of  Dracontium,  414 
of  Drosera,  414 
of  Duboisia,  415 
of  Dulcamara,  417 
of  Dwarf  Elder,  168 
of  Elder  Flowers,  879 
of  Epigsea,  425 
of  Ergot,  429 
of  Erigeron,  432 
of  Eriodictyon,  434 
of  Erytbrophloeum,  434 
of  Erythroxylon,  436 
of  Eucalyptus,  438 
of  Euonymus,  439 
of  Eupatorium,  440 
of  Eupatorium  purporemn,  441 
of  False  Sarsapanlla,  169 
of  Feverbush,  651 
of  Filix  Mas.  198 
of  Fleabane,  432 
of  False  Unicom,  653 
of  Foxglove,  406 
of  Fraugula,  505 
of  Frankenia,  606 
of  Fraaera,  506 
of  Fringe  Tree  Bark,  315 
of  Frostwort,  551 
of  FuouB  Vesioalosos,  506 
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Fluid  Extract  of  Qalangal,  500 
of  GaUs,  511 
of  Oaaltheria,  514 
of  Oelsemium,  517 
of  Gentian,  510 
of  (Gentian  Compoond,  510 
of  Gtoraninm.  522 
of  GUlenia  Trifoliata,  524 
of  Ginger,  1032 
of  Glyoyrrhiza.  520 
of  Gold  Thread,  378 
of  Golden  Rod,  041 
of  Golden  Seal,  580 
of  Golden  Seal,  Aqueona,  580 
of  Goldeu  Seal  without  Aloohol»  580 
of  Gossipium  Hoot  Bark,  535 
of  Granatam,  538 
of  Gravel  Plant,  425 
of  Grindelia  Bobasta,  540 
of  Grindelia  SquarroMt,  541 
of  Gnaoo,  700 
of  Guaiaonm  Wood,  542 
of  Guarana,  545 
of  Hamamelis,  540 
of  Hamamehs  Bark,  540 
of  Hiematozjlon,  548 
of  Helianthemnm,  «551 
of  Hellebore,  American,  1016 
of  HeUeborna  Niger,  552 
of  Helonias,  553 
of  Hemlock  Bark,  770 
of  Henbane  L«;aves,  584 
of  Henbane  Seed,  580 
of  Hepatloa,  554 
of  Hops.  550 
of  Hamolas,  550 
of  Hydrangea,  561 
of  Hydrastis,  580 
of  Hydrastis,  Aqneons,  680 
of  Hydrastis  without  Aloohol,  580 
of  Hyoscyamus  | Leases],  584 
of  Hyoecyamns  Seed,  586 
of  Hyssop,  580 
of  Ignatia,  502 
of  Indian  Cannabis,  270 
of  Indian  Hemp,  270 
of  Indian  Hemp,  Black,  168 
of  Indian  Hem  p.  Foreign,  270 
of  Indian  Hemp,  True,  270 
of  Indian  Hemp,  White,  106 
of  Indian  Physio,  524 
of  Indian  Turnip,  180 
of  Ipecac,  613 
of  Iris  [Versicolor],  618 
of  Jaborandi,  775 
of  Jalap,  621 

of  Jamaica  Dogwood,  782 
of  Jnglans.  633 
•  of  Juniper  Berries,  625 
of  Kamala,  628 
of  KaTa  Kara,  607 
of  Kouaso,  238 

74 


Fluid  Extract  of  Krameria,  689 
of  LactuosB,  636 
of  Laocucarium,  63 
of  Ladies'  Slipper,  807 
of  Larkspur  Seed,  4()2 
of  Lemon  Balm,  680 
of  Leonnms,  646 
of  Leptandra,  647 
of  Lettuce,  686 
of  Life  Root,  Oil 
of  Lily-of  the-Valley,  870 
of  Lindera,  651 
of  Liquorice  Boot,  520 
of  Liriodendron,  655 
of  Liverwort,  554 
of  Lobelia  Herb.  660 
of  Lobelia  Leaves,  660 
of  Lobelia  Seed,  662 
of  Logwood,  548 
of  Lupulin,  668 
of  Lycopus,  666 
of  Magnolia,  674 
of  Male  Fern,  108 
of  Mancona,  434 
of  Mandrake,  708 
of  Manzanita,  680 
of  Marshmallow,  110 
of  BCaxshmallow  Flowers,  112 
of  Marshtrefoil,  606 
of  Matico,  688 
of  Matricaria,  685 
of  May-apple,  708 
of  Melissa,  680 
of  Menispermum,  601 
of  Menyanthes,  606 
of  Methysticnm,  607 
of  Mesereum,  608 
of  Micromeria,  600 
of  Mikania,  700 
of  Milkweed,  105 
of  Mistletoe,  764 
of  Mitchella,  700 
of  Motherwort,  646 
of  Musk  Root,  062 
of  Myrica,7ll 
of  Nectandra,  715 
of  Nntgall,  511 
of  Nux  Vomica,  718 
of  Oak  Bark.  832 
of  '^  Opium,  Aqueous,**  788 
of  **  Opium,  Deodorised,**  788 
of  Orange  Peel,  Bitter.  204 
of  Oregon  Berberis,  228 
of  Papaver  Fruit,  740 
of  Pareira  Bmva,  752 
of  Partridgeberry.  514,  700 
of  Pepper.  Black.  780 
of  Petty morrel,  160 
of  Phoradendron.  764 
of  Physoetigma,  760 
of  Phytolacca  Berry,  770 
of  Phytolacca  Root,  772 
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Plaid  Extract  of  Pilocarpiu,  775 
of  Pimenta,  777 
ot  Pink  Root,  942 
of  Pink  Root  aod  Senna,  943 
of  Pinna  Ganadenaia,  779 
of  Piacidia,  7^2 
of  PienriRj  Root»  194 
of  Podophyllum,  708 
of  Poke  Berry,  770 
of  Poke  Root,  773 
of  Polygonatnm,  801 
of  Polymnia,  801 
of  Pomeg^ranate  Root  Bork,  538 
of  Poplar  Bark,  808 
of  Poppy  Flowers,  853 
of  Poppy  Heads,  749 
of  Populus.  808 
of  Prickly  Ash  Bark.  1025 
of  Prickly  Ash  Bemea,  1036 
of  Prnnns  Yirginiana,  822 
of  Ptelea,  824 
of  Pulsatilla,  835 
of  Quassia.  830 
of  Quebracho,  201 
of  Queen  of  the  Meadow,  442 
of  Queen's  Root,  949 
of  Queen's  Root,  Componnd,  950 
of  Qnerous,  833 
of  Quillaia,  883 
of  Red  Clover,  1001 
of  Red  Poppy,  852 
of  Rhamnns  Purshiana,  844 
of  RhataDy,  633 
of  Rhei,  847 

of  Rhei  Aromatioum,  850 
of  Rhubarb,  847 
of  Rhubarb,  Aromatic.  850 
of  Rhus  Aromatioa.  853 
of  I^hus  Glabra,  854 
of  Rhus  Toxicodeudron,  853 
of  Ricinus  Leaves,  857 
of  Rope,  860 
of  Rubus,  864 
of  Rue,  869 
of  Rumez,  867 
of  Ruta,  869 
of  Sabadilla,  870 
of  Sabbatia,  871 
of  Sabina,  873 
of  Aambucus,  879 
of  8angfuinnria,  882 
of  Santonica,  886 
of  Sarsaparilla,  899 
of  Sarsaparilla,  American,  160 
of  Sarsaparilla.  Compound,  898 
of  Sassafras,  900 
of  Sassy  Bark,  434 
of  Sarin.  873 
of  Scillse,  904 
of  ScillsB  Compositum,  900 
of  ScopariuH.  907 
of  ScuteUaria,  909 


Fluid  Extract  of  Senedo,  911 
of  Sen^ra,  913 
of  Senna,  918 
of  Senna,  Aqueous,  918 
of  Senna   Pniified,  919 
of  Serpentaria,  923 
of  Silkweed,195 
.of  Simaruba,  925 
of  Skullcap,  909 
of  Skniik  Cubbage.  414 
of  Snake  Root.  923 
of  Soap  Tree  Bark,  838 
of  SoUdago,  941 
of  Solomon's  Seal,  801 
of  Spicebush.  651 
of  Spigelia,  943 
of  Spigelia  and  Senna,  943 
of  Spikenard,  169 
of  Squaw  Vine.  700 
of  Squaw  Weed,  911 
of  SquUl,  904 
of  Squill.  Compound,  900 
of  Staphiaagria.  948 
of  Stavesacre.  948 
of  Stigmat.  Maidis,  686 
of  Stillingia,  949 
of  Stillingia,  CouipoDnd,  950 
of  Stone  Root,  35/ 
of  Stramon.  Fol ,  952 
of  Stramon.  Sem. .  9«53 
of  Stramonium  Leaves.  953 
of  Stramo  lium  Seed.  958 
of  Sumach  Bark,  855 
of  Sumach  Bernea,  854 
of  Sumbni,  9i>3 
of  Sundew,  414 
of  Sweet  Bugle,  666 
of  Sweet  Flag,  348 
of  Tag  Alder,  97 
of  Tanacetum,  970 
of  Tonsy.  970 
of  Taraxacum,  973 
of  Teaberry.  514 
of  Thoroughwort,  440 
of  Thuja,  980 
of  Tonga,  998 
of  Tormentilla,  909 
of  Toxicodendron.  856 
of  Tnfolium  Pratense,  1001 
of  Trillium,  1001 
of  Triticum.  1003 
of  Tulip-tree  Bark,  655 
of  Tuitsilago.  1005 
of  Unicom,  93 
of  Unicom,  Ftilse,  553 
of  UstiJago.  1007 
of  Uva  Uisi,  1006 
of  Valerian.  1011 
of  Veratmm  Viride,  101^ 
of  Viburnum  Opulus,  1019 
of  Viburnum  Pnmifolimn,  1018 
of  Virginia  Snake  Root,  922 
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Fluid  Bztract  of  Waferash  834 
*    ofWahoo.  480 

of  White  Indian  Hemp,  100 

of  White  Oak  I^ark,  8S2 

of  Whitewood,  655 

of  Wild  Cherry,  823 

of  Wild  Indigo,  214 

of  Wild  Tarn,  400 

of  Winter  Clover.  700 

of  Wintergreen,  514 

of  Witoh  Hazel  Bark,  540 

of  Witoh  Basel  Leaves,  540 

of  WormMcd,  German,  886 

of  Wormwood,  2 

of  Xanthoxylam  Bark,  1025 

of  Xanthoxylum  Berrta«  1026 

of  Yarrow,  12 

of  Yellow  Dook,  867 

of  Yellow  Jasmine,  517 

of  Yellow  Parilla,  601 

of  Yerba  Baena,  600 

of  Yerba  Reuma,  503 

of  Yerba  Santa,  434 

of  Zingiberis,  1082 
Fluid  Extracts,  447,  1100 

Color  anl  Density,  456 

Official  Prooess,  451 

Preservation,  457 

Strength,  456 

Unofficial,  436 
Fluid  Hydrastis,  580 
Fluigram,  1120 
Fly  Stone,  181 
FlOdertd,  860 
Fnoskswamp,  76 
Foeniculum,  502 
Foie  de  Sonfre,  807 
Folia  Aconiti,  61 

Aurantii,  2  JO 

BeliadonniB,  216 

Buchn.  241 

Cardni  Benedict!,  284 

Castaneas,  204 

Chimaphiias,  810 

CoriarisB,  875 

Digitalis,  408 

Dnboisias.  415 

Eriodictyi,  482 

Erythrozyli,  484 

Eucalypti,  487 

Gaultheris,  518 

Ouaco,  700 

Hamamelidis,  548 

Hepatic89,  554 

Hyosoyami,  581 

Lauri.  642 

Laurooexasi,  641 

Lobelias,  658 

Manzanitas,  680 

Hatioo,  682 

MenyanthsB.  606 

Hikanis,  700 


Folia  Nicotlanas.  068 

Pilocarpi,  773 

Rhois  Toxioodendri,  855 

Ricini,  856 

Roemarini,  862 

Rntaa,  868 

Salvin,  878 

Sennae,  014 

Sennas  Spiritu,  Extimeta,  010 

Stramonii,  050 

Tabaci,068 

Theas,  076 

Thymi,  080 

Toxioodendri,  855 

TrifoUi  AquaUci,  606 

Tumeras  808 

Tussilaginis.  1004 

Uva  Uni,  1007 
Foot  Bath^  211 
Formic  Acad,  26 
Fosfor,  765 
Fosforsyra,  88 
Foug6re  Male,  107 
Fowler's  Solution,  186 
Foxglove,  40:{ 
Fracture.  Corky,  1081 

Fibrous,  1080 

FlcRhy,  1080 

Mealy,  1080 

Woody,  1080 
FraDgula.  508 

Preparations,  504,  505 
Frangolm,  508 
Frankenia,  505 
Frankincense,  721 
Franzosenholz,  542 
Frasera,  606 
Fraxln,  555,  680 
Freezing  Mixture,  085 
French  Chalk,  250 
Friars*  Balsam,  226 
Fringe  Tree  Bark,  814 
Frostwort,  551 
Fructus  Anethi.  142 

Angelicas,  144 

Anisi,  146 

Apii,  158 

Aurantii,  Immatums,  200 

Belas,  215 

Capsici,  277 

C*ardamomi,  282 

Carica^  502 

Carni,  286 

Chenopodii,  800 

Cinnamomi  Immatums,  846 

Coccnli,  847 

Cdocynthidis,  858 

Conii.  861 

Coriandri,  874 

Cubebas,  884 

Cumini,  888 

Fceniculi,  502 
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Fmotaa  Gzanati  Cortex,  536 

lUiou.  608 

Janiperi.  624 

Lappn,  640 

Leviiitici,  047 

Maidifl,  686 

Papaveris,  748 

PheUandrii,  763 

Petroaelmi,  761 

PhalariB,  762 

PimentoB,  777 

Pipeiis  Nigri,  779 

Premi,  821 

Bhamni  Cathaitiol,  842 

RhoiB  Glabne,  858 

Rabi  Idtti,  866 

Robi  ViUoai,  863 
Fniit  Sugar,  874 

SjTDpa,  866 
Fniita  de  C^e,  861 

de  Fenoail,  602 
FacuB  Crispas,  326 

VesiculoBna.  60G 
Fomaric  Acid,  878 
Fusel  Oil,  91 
FnseldJ,  91 
Fusible  Metal,  280 
Fsartolg,  924 


Oalai^pU,  608 

Galbonam,  509 

Plaster,  610 
CkJena,  787 
Oalgant,  608 
Oalgorot,  608 
Gall,  458 
Galla,  610 
Gallapfel,  610 
Galle  de  Chene,  610 
Gallic  Acid,  26,  511 
Gallo-taimic  Acid,  49 
GaUs,  510 

Chinese,  511 

Japanese,  611 
Galluaiure,  26 
Gallapple-gmrfsyra,  49 
Galliipplen,  510 
Garabir,  800 
Gamboge,  261 
Gambogic  Add,  261 
Ganjah,  267 
Garfsyrn,  49 
Gargle,  Alnm,  114 
Garlic,  04 
Gaultheria,  513 

Preparations,  614 
Gebrannte  Mngntsia,  668,  069 
Gebrannter  Alaun,  1 14 
Geigenharz,  840 
Gein,  523 
GeUtin,  615,  590 


Gelatin,  Nektograpbio,  615 
Gelatina  Chondri,  826 
Gelbe  Jasmin wnnel,  516 

Niesswun,  872 
Gelbes  Wachs,  802 
Gelbwuiz,  393 
Gelsemine,  616 
Gelsemium,  516 
Gemmss  Popnli,  808 
Genciana,  517 
Gengibre,  1081 
Geni^vxe,  624 
Gentian,  517 

Preparations,  518-520 
Gentiana  Qninquetiora,  520 
Gentianic  Add,  518 
Gentiopicrin,  506.  618 
Gentisic  Acid,  606,  518 
Geraninm,  521 

Preparations,  521,  623 
Gerbeame,  40 
German  Breast  Tea,  111 
Geum  Rivale,  522 

Urbannm,  523 
Gewarz  Essig,  10 
Gewarznelken,  290 
Giohtriibe,  240 
Gichtwursel.  240 
Gif  tlattich,  685 
Giftlatticbsaft,  686 
Gilienia  Stipolacea,  624 

Trifoliata.  528 
Gillenin,  525 
Gingembre,  1081 
Ginger.  laSl 

Tea,  1032 
Ginseng.  746 
Girofles,  290 
Glands,  1081,  1088 
GlandolsB  Lnpuli,  663 

Rottlene.  627 
Glauber's  Salt,  989 
Glauoine,  625 
Glauciam,  526 
Glauoopicrine,  626 
Glicerina,  525 
Globoids,  1071 
GlobuU  Mariiales,  478 
Glonoin,  716 
Glucose,  675,  874 
Glne,  516 
Gluten,  136 
Glycamyl,  140 
Gljcerates,  527 
Glyoerics,  527 
Glyoerin,  526 
Glyceritum,  Acldi  Carbolici,  22 

Acidi  Tannici,  51 

Amyli,  140 

Bismuti  Nitratis,  283 

GaUic  Acid,  27 

Hypophospbites,  588 
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Glyoentam,  Lactooariunit  689 

Lead  Tannate,  796 

PidB  LiqoidiB,  784 

Plnmbi  SubaoeUtia,  791 

Starch,  140 

Kubacetate  Lead,  791 

Tannin,  51 

Tar,  784 

Vitelli,  1034 

Yolk  Effg.  1024 
Olyoerites,  527 
Glycerolea,  527 
Glyohooholio  Add,  458 
Qlyrrooin,  1024 
Glycyrrhetin,  528 
Qlycyrrhiza,  527 

Preparations,  529-5^2 
GlyoyrrhisiQ,  528,  581,  582,  802 

Ammoniated,  532 
Gnaphalium,  588 
Goa  Powder,  170 
Godfrey's  Cordial,  782 
Gitterbaum,  78 
Gold  and  Sodiam  Chloride,  210 

Thread,  872 
Golden  Rod,  941 

Seal,  579 

Seal  Preparations,  580,  581 

Snlpbnr,  158 

Snlphuret  of  Antimony,  158 
Goldschvrefel,  158 
Goma  Amoniaoo,  117 
Gomme  Adragante,  999 

Laoqae,  685 
Gomme-gatte,  261 
Gordolobo,  1016 
Goaypii  Badiois  Cortex,  684 
Goasypinm,  583 

Root  Bark,  584 

Root  Bark  Preparations,  585, 586 
Gondron,  788 
Gonlafd's  Cerate,  790 

Eztraot  789 
Qraines  de  Cumin,  888 
Graisae  de  poro,  67 
Grana,  848 
Grains  Paradise,  780 
Granati  Froctns  Cortex,  586 
Granatam,  587 
Granatworzelrinde.  587 
Grand  Bouoage,  778 
Grannies,  776 
Grape  Sugar,  874 
Graaa  de  Cezdo,  67 
GrassuneU  1002 
Gravel  Plant  425 

Boot,  441 
Green  Hellebore,  1014 
Green  Soap,  889 
Griffith's  Mixture,  485 
Grindelia  Robosta.  589 

Squarroaa,  541 


Gronmynta,  694 
Grftne  Minze,  694 
Grilner  Gerwer,  1014 
Guaoo  Leaves,  700 
Guaiao,  548 

Resin,  542,  548 

YeUow,  548 
Guaiaoetio  Aoid,  543 
Guaiaoi  Lignum,  542 

Resina,  548 
Guaiaoic  Acid,  548 
Guaiaoonic  Add,  548 
Guaiacnm  Wood,  542 
Gnajakholi,  542 
Guarana,  544 

Preparations,  545 
Guaranine,  544 
Guayaoo,  542 
Guaza,  267 
Guinea  Pepper,  277 
Gul  Nioht,  665 
Gnldklorid,  210 
Gulf-weed,  506 
Gnlt  Vax,  802 
Gum  Acada,  5 

Aloes,  98 

Ammoniac,  117 

Arabic,  5 

Arabic  Preparations,  6-8 

Asafetida,  189 

Benjamin,  225 

Bensoin,  225 

Catechu,  298 

Elastic,  545 

Elemi,  420,  421 

Euphorbium,  443 

Galbanum,  500 

Gamboge.  261 

Guaiac,  542,  543 

Kino,  628 

Myrrh,  718 

Olibanum,  721 

Opium.  724 

Senegal,  5 

Sweet,  654 

Tragacanth,  999 
Gnmmigutt,  261 
Gummilacca,  685 
Gummi-resina  Ammoniacum,  117 

Asafcatida,  189 

Galbanum,  509 

GuttflB,  261 

Myrrba,  718 
Gun-Cotton,  828 
GoDJah,  267 
Guijun  Balsam,  411 
Gurjunic  Acid,  411 
Gurkweja,  898 
Gatta  Gamba,  261 
Gutta-Peroha,  545 
Gutti,  261 
Gynocardic  Acid,  546 
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Gynooardium  Oil,  646 

Herba  Agnmonie,  77 

Gjpsum,  253 

ArtemisisB  Abrotani,  187 

CalendnlsD,  258 

Haarlem  Oil,  960 

CapsellsB.  276 

HsBmatoxyliD,  547 

CatarisB,  297 

Hematozylon,  547 

Centaure»  Amerioantt,  870 

Hafregryn,  210 

Chelidonii,  307 

Hair,  VegeUble,  1083 

Chixatse,  315 

Haliooris  Oleum,  548 

CochleariflB,  849 

Haller's  Aoid  Drops,  45 

Cicutee,  861 

Hamamelis,  548 

Conu,  361 

Bark,  549 

CopUs,  872 

Hammeltal|r,  924 

Droseraa,  414 

HartJihom,  124 

Equiseti,  425 

Empjreiimatic,  124 

Erigerontis,  431 

Liniment,  121 

Eupatoni,  440 

Han,  840 

Frankenise,  505 

Hasheesh^  267 

Graphalii,  533 

Haasenblase,  589 

Hedeomm,  550 

Hauamaimite»  677 

Helianthemi,  551 

Heal-aU,  356 

Hepatics,  554 

Heart-wood,  1093 

Hyssopi,  589 

Heavy  Magnesia,  669 

Laotucss,  635 
Ledi.  645 

Oii  of  Wine,  74 

Hebra^a  Baleamio  Ointment,  795 

Leonuri,  646 

Diachylon  Ointment,  795 

Lobeliffi,  658 

Ointment  795 

Lycopodis,  666 

Hedeoma,  550 

Majorann,  674 

Hektographic  Oelatin,  515 

Marrubii,  681 

Heleoho  Macho,  197 

Meliloti,  688 

Uelenenwurzel,  606 

Melissn,  689 

Helianthemnm,  551 

Mentha  Crispsd,  691 

Hellebore  American,  1014 

Menthae  Piperita^,  691 

Green,  1014 

MenthsB  Pnlegii,  550 

Helleborein,  551 

MenthfB  Viridis,  694 

Helleboiin,  551 

Micromeriss,  699 

Helleborns  Niger,  551 

MitchelliB,  700 

Helmkraut.  908 

CKnothene,  719 

Heloniaa.  92,  552 

Origani,740 

Hemidesrous,  553 

Pulsatilla,  825 

Hemlock  Fruit,  361 

Korells,  414 

Pitch,  783 

ButaB,  868 

Spruce  Bark,  779 

SabbatiiB,  870 

Hemoetatio.  Adrians,  470 

SabinsB,  871 

Collodion.  50 

Scoparil,  907 

Cotton,  470,  534 

Scutellariae,  908 

Martins,  470 

Senecionis,  910 

Monsel  8,  494 

Solidaginls  941 

Hemp,  267 

Tanaceti.  970 

American,  267 

Thymi,  980 

Canadian,  268 

Tussilaginis,  1004 

Foreign,  268 

YioUd  Tricoloris,  1023 

Indian,  268 

Herbe  k  1*  Himndelle,  807 

Hempseed  Oil,  271 

auz  Chats,  297 

Henbane  Leaves,  581 

an  Citron,  689 

Preparations,  581^87 

an  Scorbut,  849 

Boot,  585 

auz  Vers,  970 

Seed,  586 

Hesperidin,  203,  650 

Hepar  Sulphnris,  807 

Heuohera,  554 

Hepatica,  554 

Hexenmehl,  665 

Herba  Absintbu,  1 

Hiera  Picra,  105 

Aooniti,  61 

Hierro,  460 

INDEX. 
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Hfgado  de  Azafre,  807 

Hvit  Kanel,  266 

Hinojo,  503 

Senap,  926 

Hip-kMkths,  211 

Vax,  301 

Hipodorito  GalciQO,  266 

Hvitlok,  94 

Hippocastanum,  555 

Hydrangea,  660 

Hirschhornsali,  124 

Hydrargyri  Bichloridnm,  666 

Hixndo,  555 

Chloridum  Corr<isiTnm,  566 

HiBopo,  589 

Chloridum  Mite,  568 

Hive  Syrup,  Coze's,  906 

Oyanidnm,  570 

Hjasnie's  Plaster,  794 

lodidam  Flavum,  572 

HjorthomsfMlt,  124; 

lodidum  Bnbrum.  571 

Hoarhonnd,  681 

lodidum  Viride,  572 

Hdllenstein,  174 

Oleatnm,  574 

Uoffman^R  Anodyne.  78,  74 

Oxidum  Flayum,  575 

UoUunderbiathen,  879 

Oxidum  Rubrum,  676 

Holsesaig,  41 

Sub-Muriate,  568 

Holzgeists  91 

Subsulphas  Flavus,  677 

Horn  atropine  Hydrobromate,  556 

Sulphas,  577 

Honey,  687 

Sulphidum  Nigrum,  577 

Clarified,  688 

Sttlphidum  Bubrum,  577 

Rose,  861 

Hydrargyrum,  561 

Honeys,  Hedioated,  688 

Ammoniatum.  678 

Honig.  687 

cum  Greta,  566 

Honing,  687 

Depuratum,  662 

Hoodwort,  908 

Hydrastine,  579 

Hop  bag,  559 

Hydrastis,  579 

Poultioe,  559 

Preparations,  580,  581 

Hope's  Camphor  Mixture,  264 

Hydrate  Alumina,  116 

Hopfen,  558 

Chloral,  817 

Hopfenmehl,  662 

Hydrated  Alumina,  116 

Hops,  558 

Oxide  Iron,  486 

Prepar:ition8,  559 

Oxide  Iron  with  Magnesia,  487 

Hoptree  Bark,  824 

Hydrobromate  Ammonia.  128 

Hordeum  Pneparatum,  557 

Homatropine,  556 

Horn  Poppy,  525 

Quinine,  886 

Horse-balm  ^56 

Hydrobromic  Acid,  28 

Uorse-ohesinnt  Bark,  555 

Ether,  486 

Horseradish,  175 

Hydrochlorate  Ammonia,  126 

Horse-tail.  425 

Apomorphine,  165 

Hot  Drops,  714 

Cinchonine,  842 

Houblon,  558 

Morphine,  702 

Houndstong^e,  896 

Pilocarpine,  778 

Hutlottig,  1004 

Quinine,  886 

HuUe  de  Cade,  742 

Tzimethylamine.  1002 

de  Foie  de  Morue,  704 

Hydrochlorio  Acid,  29 

de  Grain,  91 

Acid,  DUuted,  81 

de  Home.  704 

Hydroootoin,  879 

d'Oiive,  722 

H>dromel,  688 

de  Bomarin  Eperl^,  862 

Hydrometer,  1134 

de  Sesame,  924 

Hydroc^anated  Emulsion,  8 

de  Vitriol,  44 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  821 

Hinerale,  760 

Acid,  Diluted,  81 

Httiles,  720 

Acid  Emulsion,  88 

Hnmla,  558 

Add,  Scheele's,  82 

Humuli  StrobiU,  558 

Hydrogen,  Bromide,  28 

Hnmalus.  558 

Chloride,  29 

Hundszunge.  896 

Cyanide,  81 

HuHarfro,  869 

Iodide,  27 

Husblis,  589 

Hydriodate  Ammonia,  127 

Huxbam's  Tincture  of  Bark,  840 

HydHodio  Acid,  27 

Hvetestarkelse,  186 

Hygrire,  485 

Hnt  ArMnik,  182 

Hyoeqyami  Folia,  681 
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Hjoacyami  Radix,  685 

Semen,  586 
Hyoscyamine  Sulphate,  581 
Hyosqyamas.  581 

Leaf,  581 

Preparations,  582,  687 

Boot,  585 

Seed,  586 
Hypo,  987 

Ujpopicrotoxio  Acid,  847 
Hypodermic  Injections,  608,  606, 1105 

Medication,  608,  606,  1105 
Hjpophosphite  Galciam,  251 

Iron,  482 

Lime,  251 
'   Manganese,  676 

Potassiam,  816 

Quinine,  887 

Sodinm,  987 
HypoDhosphites,  687 

PzeparatioDB,  587,  588 

Hypophosphoroos  Ac  id,  38 
Hyposulphite  Sodinm,  987 
Hyssop,  589 
Hc.ftplftster,  841 
Hastftbleflommor,  176 
Hdstablerot,  177 
HasthoCsdrt,  1004 

Ice,  165 

Iceland  Moss,  806 

Moss,  Washed,  807 

Moss  JeUy.  Dried,  648 
Ichtyocoll*',  5^ 
Ictiooola,  589 
Igasurio  Acid,  591 
]gel,  555 
Ignatia,  591 

Preparations,  592 
I(niaabohnen,  591 
Ikajn,  79 
lUicium,  598 

Anisatum,  598 

Religiosum,  594 
Imperatoria,  595 
Imperatorin,  595 
'•  Imperial  Drink,"  810 
Improved  Doyer^s  Powder,  781 
Incienso,  721 
Indian  Bread,  664 

Cannabis.  267 

Cannabis,  Prepaiations,  269,  270 

Com,  686 

Hemp,  Black,  159 

Hemp,  Foreign,  267 

Hemp.  White,  195 

Physic,  523 

Pohe.  1014 

Sarsaparilla,  558 

Tobacco,  658 

Turnip,  188 
Indigo,  595 


Indigo  Blue,  596 

Sulphate,  596 
Indigotin.  596 
Indischer  Hanf .  267 
Infant  Powder,  Yellow,  665 
Infusa,  596 

Infused  Oil,  Hyosoyamus,  585 
Infusion  Absinthium,  3 

Achillea,  18 

Angustnra,  145 

Anise,  147 

Anthemis,  151 

Bittersweet,  417 

BoDeset,  441 

Brayera.  239 

Buchu,  243 

Calamus,  249 

Capsicum,  279 

Cardamon.  284 

Cascarilla,  293 

Cataria,  298 

Catnep,  298 

Cherry,  Wild,  823 

Chirata.  317 

Cinchona,  386 

Cloves,  291 

Chamomile,  151 

Chamomile,  German,  G85 

Columbo,  260 

Dandelion,  974 

Digitalis,  407 

Dulcamara,  417 

Elder  Flowers,  880 

Ehn,  1005 

Ergot,  430 

Eupatorinm.  441 

Flaxseed,  653 

Foxglove,  407 

Galls,  512 

Gentian,  Compound,  519 

Ginger,  1082 

Hoarhound,  682 

Hops,  559 

Humulus,  559 

Ipecac,  614 

Jaborandi,  776 

Juniper  Berries,  625 

Konsso,  2l9 

Krameria,  638 

Lobelia,  661 

Mamibium,  682 

Matico,  684 

Matricaria.  685 

Nutgall.  512 

Orange  Peel,  Bitter,  204 

Pareira,  753 

Peppermint,  692 

Phellandrium,  768 

Pilocarpus,  776 

Pink  Root,  948 

Pink  Root.  Compound,  943 

Rhatany,  638 
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Infusion  Rhabarb,  847 

Rhubarb,  Alkaline,  848 

Rhubarb,  Compound,  850 

Rose,  860 

Sage,  878 

SambucuB,  880 

Sassafras,  901 

Senega,  914 

Senna,  980 

Serpentaria,  923 

Slippery  Elm,  1005 

Snake  Root,  9S» 

Spigelia,  943 

Spigelia,  Compound,  948 

Tansy,  970 

Tar,  784 

Taraxacum,  974 

Tobacco,  969 

Ulmus,  1005 

Valerian,  1011 

Water-fennel,  762 

Wild  Cheny,  823 

Wormwood,  8 

Yarrow,  18 
Tnf  uAion  Pot.  598 
Infusions,  596 
Infusum  Absinthli,  3 

AohillesB,  13 

Angustnne,  145 

Anisi,  147 

Anthemidis,  151 

Aurantii  Amari,  204 

Calami,  249 

Calumb®,  260 

Capsici,  270 

Camis,  286 

Camts,  Frigide  Paratum,  286 

Caryophyilse,  291 

Cusoarillie,  293 

Cinchonie,  386 

Digitalis,  407 

Dnloamarao,  417 

Eupatorii,  441 

6aU»,  512 

Ipeoacuanhs,  614 

Kousso,  229 

Llni,  653 

Matricaris,  685 

HenthiB  PiperitflB,  692 

Pareire.  753 

Phellandrii,  768 

Picis,  784 

Pilocarpi,  776 

Primi  YirginiansB,  828 

Rhei,  847 

Rhei,  Alkalinum,  848 

Rhei,  Compositum,  850 

Rosaa,  Addnlum,  860 

Salvia,  878 

Sambnci,  880 

Senegn,  914 

Senn»,  920 


Infusum  Serpentarise,  923 

SpigelisB,  943 

Spigelian,  Compound,  943 

TuraxacsB,  974 

Ulmi,  1005 

ValeriansB,  1011 

Zingiberis,  1082 
Ingefora,  1081 
Ingwer,  1031 
Inhalation,  Chlorine,  322 

Chloroform,  318 

Conium,  869 

Creasote,  881 

Hydro<7anic  Add,  31 

Iodine,  611 

Salicylic  Acid,  43 
Inhalations.  599-601,  1018,  1106 
Inhalers,  600 
Injection,  Alum,  114 

Tannic  Acid,  51,  52 
Injections,  424,  601-606 

Anal,  601 

Ear,  002 

Hypodermic,  60SMH)6 

Nasal.  603 

Subcutaneous,  603-606 

Urethral.  601,  602 

Vaginal,  602 
Ink,  Blue,  480 
Inks,  Aniline,  146 
Inscription,  1111.  1112 
Insect  Powder,  828 
Inspissated  Juices,  445 

Oxgall.  458 
Insufflation,  601,  1106 
Inula,  606 
Inulin,  827,  972 
Iodide  of  Ammonium,  127 

of  Arsenic,  186 

of  Cadmium.  244 

of  Calcium,  251 

of  Hydrogen,  27 

of  Iron,  482 

of  Iron  Pills,  483 

of  Iron,  Saocharated,  488 

of  Lead,  792 

of  Lime,  251 

of  Manganese,  676 

of  Mercury,  Green.  572 

of  Mercury,  Red,  571 

of  Mercury,  Yellow,  572 

of  Potassium,  817 

of  SUver.  171 

of  Sodium,  938 

of  Starch,  609 

of  Sulphur,  610,  961 

of  Zinc,  1028 
Iodine,  608 

Vapor,  611 
lodintum,  608 
lodinized  Collodion,  609 
Iodized  Phenol,  21 
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Iodized  Starch,  609 
Iodoform,  607 

Paint,  608 

Paint  lodinized,  608 
lodum,  608 

lodure  de  Potafieinm,  817 
Ipecac,  612 

False,  613 

Pxeparations,  613-615 

Spuige,  442 
Ipecacuanha,  612 
Ipeoacnanhio  Add,  612 
Ipomoea  OrizabenBls,  620 

Pandurata,  620 

Simulans,  620 
IriB  Florentina,  615 

Versicolor,  617 
Irish  Mobs.  325 
Irlandisches  Moos,  825 
Iron,  460 

Albuminate,  500 

Alum,  477 

and  Ammonium  Citrate,  477 

and  Ammonium  Sulphate,  477 

and  Ammonium  Tartrate,  477 

Arseniate,  463 

Benzoate,  464 

Bromide  Syrup,  464 

by  Hydrogen,  501 

Carbonate  MaAs,  466 

Carbonate  Pills,  467 

Carbonate.  Saccharated,  465 

Chloride,  467 

Chloride,  Green,  473 

Citrate,  474 

Dialyzed,  480 

Dialyzed,  Scales,  481 

Ferrocyanide,  480 

Filings,  460 

Hydrate,  486 

Hydrated  Oxide,  486 

Hypophof^phite,  482 

Iodide,  482 

Iodide  Pills,  488 

Iodide,  Saccharated,  483 

Magnetic  Oxide,  Precipitated,  488 

Malate,  491 

Oxalate.  486 

Oxide,  Hydrated,  486 

Oxide  Magnet.  Precip.,  488 

Oxide,  Saccharated,  500 

Oxide.  Soluble,  500 

Perohloride,  467 

Persulphate,  493 

Phosphate,  Blue,  490 

Phosphate,  Phar.  1870,  490 

Phosphate,  Soluble,  488 

Phosphate,  U.  S.,  1880,  488 

Phosphate,  White,  490 

Powdered,  501 

Preparations,  460-502 

Proto-chloride,  473 


Iron,  Pyrophosphate,  491 
Quevenne's,  501 
Reduced,  501 
Sesquichloride,  467 
Subcarbonate,  498 
Subsulphate,  493 
Subeulphate  Solution,  494 
Sulphate,  495 
Sulphate,  Commercial,  496 
Sulphate,  Dried,  495 
Sulphate,  Exsiccated,  495 
Sulphate,  Granulated,  496 
Sulphate,  Impure,  496 
Sulphate,  Precipitated,  496 
Sulphide,  497 
Sulphuret,  497 
Tersulphate  Solution,  497 
Valerianate.  499 

Isinglass,  515,  589 

Plaster,  United  States,  591 
Plaster  (Squire's),  590 

Islandisohes  Moos,  306 

Islandsmossa,  306 

Isop,  589 

Ister.  67 

Isattika,  14 

Itch  Ointment,  959 

Jabon,  887 

de  Sosa,  887 
Jaborandi,  778 

Preparations,  775,  776 
Jalap,  618 

False,  620 

Male,  620 

Preparat.ona,  620,  622 

Besin,  622 

Tampico,  620 
JalapenknoUen,  618 
Jalapin,  610,  622,  903 
Jamaica  Dogwood,  781 
James'  Powder,  l«5o 
Jamestown  Weed,  950 
Janin's  Plaster,  444 
Japoconitine,  55 
Jarobe,  964 

Simple,  966 
Jasmine,  516 
Jaune  Am^r,  40 

d'GBuf,  1024 
Jayanese  Arrow  Poison,  151 
Jem,  460 
Jemdroppar,  470 
Jemklorid,  467 
Jemkloridldsning,  467 
Jemkloridttnktur,  470 
Jervine,  1014 
Jessamine,  516 
Jimson  Weed,  950 
Jod,  608 
Jodkalium.  817 
Jodsilber,  171 
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Jodyatesyra,  37 

Kaneel,  848 

Jodwasserstoffsaare,  87 

Kanelsyra,  24 

Joe  pye  Weed,  441 

Karbolsyra,  18 

JohaQniswunel,  197 

Kaxdamomen,  282 

Jaglandlo  Add,  623 

Kardbenediktblad,  284 

Joglans,  62d 

Kardborrerot.  640 

Jugrlone,  688 

Karweliter,  Oeist,  690 

Joioe  Belladomia,  220 

Kaskarillrinde,  291 

Goniam,  868 

Kateobu,  298 

Henbane,  58o 

Katsenkrant,  297 

HyosoyainaB,  585 

Katsenmiinze,  297 

Taraxacam,  978 

Kava  Kava,  696 

Jnioes,  957 

Kavabin,  696 

Inspissated,  445 

Keep- ware,  506 

Jalapinm  Moschi,  708 

Kellerhalsrinde.  698 

Juniper  Berries,  624 

Kermes  Mineralis,  156 

Syrnp,  625 

Kinabark,  330 

Wood,  625 

Or&,  838 

Junipeii  Lignum,  625 

Kinaroc,  812 

Juniperos,  624 

Kinasalt,  838 

Virginiana,  627 

Kinio  Acid,  881 

Jnsquiamenoir,  581 

Kino.  628 

Jasc,  459 

Pieparations,  629,  680 

VarieUes,  628 

Kadeol,  742 

Kinoin.  628 

Eaffee,  245 

Kino-red,  628 

Kali  Aceticnm,  808 

Kinotannio  Acid,  628 

Bicarbonicnm,  800 

Kirsoblorbeerblatter,  641 

Biohromicnm,  809 

Kitchen  Salt,  935 

Bitartaricnm,  810 

Kleesaure,  38 

Carbonicnm.  812 

Klettenwurzel,  640 

Oaostioam,  806 

Klistirer,  424 

Chloricum,  812 

Klor,  322 

Citricnm.  814 

Klorammoninm,  126 

Hypermanganicnm,  810 

Klorkalk,  256 

Nitrionm,  818                            * 

Klomatrium,  935 

Oxjmnriationm,  812 

Klorsyradt  Kali,  812 

Sulpbnricam,  819 

Natron,  985 

Tartarioom,  820 

Klorvatten,  823 

Kalialaun,  113 

Klorvatesyra,  20 

Kalihydxat,  805 

Klystiere,  424 

Kalilange,  806,  807 

Knoblauch,  94 

KaUlnt,  806,  807 

Knob-root,  856 

Kalisalpeter,  818 

Knorpeltang,  825 

KallBchwefeUeber,  807 

Kochsalz.  935 

Ealium,  804 

KonigBohina,  833 

Brotnatnm,  811 

Konigskretze,  1016 

Jodatnm,  817 

Kohlensaures  Ammonium,  124 

Snlphuratnm,  807 

Kali,  812 

Jemcyanid,  816 

Natron,  934 

Ealiumjemoyannr,  810 

Kokkelskomer,  847 

Kalk,  255 

Koksalt,  985 

Kalkyatten,  254 

Kolophoninm,  840 

Kalkwasser,  254 

Koloqvinten.  858 

Kalmusworzel,  247 

Kol^yradt,  Kali,  812 

Kamala,  627 

Natron,  Surt,  931 

Kameela,  627 

Kolumborot,  259 

Kamfer,  262 

Kolumbowurzel,  259 

Kamille,  150,  684 

Konsionetl,  348 

Kamiilenblnmen,  684 

Kopaiyabalsam,  370 

Kamomillblommor,  150, 684 

Koppar.  889 

Kampfer,  262 

Koriander,  374 
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Kommatter,  426 

KoamyB,  634 
Koiuain,  238 
Koubbo,  287 
KrahenAugen,  717 
Kiaftmehl,  186 
Kzameria,  630 

PreparationB,  681-638 
Kramerio-tannic  Aoid,  681 
KxBuaeminxe,  691 
KreoBot,  380 
Kreuskiimmel,  888 
Krom,  826 
Kromsyra,  28 
Kroncfaina,  338 
Kmsmyiita,  691 
Kiyddattika,  10 
Eryddnejlikor,  29Q 
Kifikrot,  612 
Kroksalt,  153 
Krokvin,  154,  615 
Krakvinflien,  158 
Kubeben,  384 
KuhlwaBser,  790 
Kiimmel,  289-388 
Kammin,  289 
KaDgskina,  338 
Kungsljas,  1016 
Kapfer,  389 
Kurkama,  898 

Labarraque^B  Solution,  324 
Lac,  634,  635 

SolphnriB,  960 
Lacca  Gasralea,  657 

MuBioa,  657 

Resina,  636 
Lack,  635 
Lackmns,  657 
Lacque  Blea,  657 
Lactate  Iron,  484 

Manganese,  677 

Zinc,  1029 
Lactic  Acid,  83,  634 
*'  Lacto-peptin,^*  34 
Lactophospbates,  88 
Lactosa,  875 
Lactuca,  635 

YiroBa,  635 
Lactacariom,  685,  686 
Lactuoerin,  637 
Lactucic  Acid,  637 
Laotucin,  637 
Lactacon,  637 
Lactucopicrin,  637 
Lactuk,  635 
Ladies'  Slipper,  897 
Lady  Webster's  Dinner  Fills,  104 
Laerchenschwamm,  76 
Jjause-komer,  8(39 
Lafayette's  Mixture,  372 
Logerbar,  641 


Lait,634 

d'Amandea,  188 
Laitae  Virense,  686 
Lakritz,  531 
Lakritzrot,  627 
Lammaria,  639 
Langer  KQmmel,  888 
Langae  de  Chien,  396 
Lanugo  Goesypii,  533 
Lapiili  Canccorum,  267 
Lapis,  174 

Divinus,  892 

Infemalia,  174 
Lappa,  640 
Lapps  Fmotus.640 

Hadix,640 
Lard.  67 

Cerate,  808 

Oil,  69 
Lazge-tlowering  Spniige,  442 
Larktradswamp,  76 
Larkspur  Seed,  402 
Latex,  1080 
Latweigen,  361 
Laudanum,  735 

Liquidum  Sydenhami,  738 

Laughing  Gas,  716 
Laurel  Oampbor,  642 

Leaves,  642 
Lauri  Baocs,  641 

Folia,  642 

Fructus,  641 
Laurin,  642 
Laurocerasin,  641 
Laurocerasus,  641 
LaurosCearin,  642 
Lavandula,  643 
Layemanger,  424 
Lavements,  424 
Lavendelblommor,  643 
Lavendelbllithe,  643 
Lavender,  643 
Laxative  Spedea,  921 
Lead,  787 

Acetate,  788 

Acetate  and  Opium,  PUla,  789 

Carbonate,  'i91 

Iodide,  792 

Nitrate,  792 

Oleate,  793 

Oxide,  796 

Oxide,  Bed,  797 

Petrolatum,  796 

Plaster,  793 

Poisoning,  787 

Preparations,  788-797 

Red,  797 

Red  Oxide,  797 

Superoxide.  797 

Tannate,  Glyoerite,  796 

Water,  790 

White,  791 
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Leaf,  Structure  of,  1108-1103 

Lebenselixir,  106 

Leberplette,  77 

Leberthran,  704 

Leohe,  634 

Leohuga,  636 

Leditannio  Add,  645 

L6don,  643 

Ledam,  646 

Leeoh,  655 

Leiosamen,  652 

Lejia  de  Potaaa,  806,  807 

del  JaboDero,  030 
Lemon.  649 

Balm,  689 

Jaice,  25,  651 

Zeste,  650 
Lemonade,  Artificinl.  25 

Sulphnric  Add,  48 

Tartaric  Acid,  53 
Lengna  de  Perro,  396 
Leonorus,  645 
Leptandra,  646 
Leptandrin,  Tme,  646 
Letheon,  72 
Lettace,  635 

Opium.  686 
Lenootin,  379 
Levantio  Worm  seed,  885 
LeYieae  Caustique,  806,  807 
Levifitici,  Fructus,  647 

Radix,  648 
Leyi&re  de  Bi^re,  459 
Liber,  1094 
Libstioka,  648 
Lichen  d'lalande,  306 

Starch,  306.  648 
Lichenin.  306.  648 

Saocharated,  648 
Lioorioe,  Black,  531 

Boot,  527 
Liebstockel,  648 
Life  Everlasting,  588 

Boot,  910 
Light  SCagnesia,  668 
Lignin,  1075 
Lignum  Campechianum,  547 

Ouaiaci,  542 

Haematoxjli,  547 

Juniperi,  625 

Qnassiie.  829 

Bantali  Albi,  884 

Santali,  Gitrini,  888 

Santali  Rubri,  884 

Vitas,  542 
Lignationm  Actteifolinm,  648 
Liljekonralj,  »69 
Lily-of-the-Vallej,  369 
Limatura  Ferri,  460 
Lime,  255 
Liniment,  264 

Water,  254 


Limon,  649 
Linomena^t,  651 
Limonenachale,  649 
Limonia  Cortex,  649 

Flaredo,  650 

Oleum,  650 

Sucoua,  651 
Linaia,  652 
Linotna  Chloratua,  825 

Oleoana,  185,  728 

Oleoana  Addua,  728 

Opii  TolutanuB,  738 
Lindblommor,  981 
Linden  Flowca,  981 
Lindenbluthen,  981 
Lindera  Bark,  651 

Berriea,  652 

Fruit,  652 
LindersB  Cortex,  651 

Fructus,  652 
Linf  ro,  652 
Lini  Farina,  658 

Oleum,  658 

Semina.  652 
Linimeut,  Acid,  Tannic,  51 

Aconite,  60 

Ammonia,  121 

Anthemidia,  151 

Bellad.,224 

Britannicum,  958 

Galds,  254 

CamphorsB,  264 

Cantharid.,  275 

Chamomile,  151 

Chloroform,  321 

Chloroform,  CompouDd,  822 

Hjdrargyri,  564 

lodi,  610 

Iodine,  610 

Mercury,  664 

Muatard,  929 

Opodeldoc,  890 

Plambi  Subaoetalia,  791 

Saponia,  888 

Sinapia  Compodtua,  029 

Stokea',  975 

Subacetate  Lead,  791 

Tannin,  51 

Terebinthinas,  975 

Terebinthins  Album,  9f6 

Turpentine,  975 
Liniments,  652 
Linoldn,  624,  658 
Linaeed,  652 

Ground,  658 

Meal.  653 

011,658 

Poultice,  658 
Lint,  654 
Linteum,  654 
Linum,  652 
Lip  SalTe,  862 
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Lip  Salve.  Red,  978 

Li§^en  Islandioo.  300 

Liquear  Hemostatiqne  de  Monsel,  494 

Liquid  Bismuth,  231 

Extract  Aloes,  103 

Extract  Catechu,  209 

Extract  Cinchona,  335 

Extract  Kino,  629 

Extract  Opium,  733 

Medicinal  Carbolic  Acid,  20 

Medicines,  1108 

Pepsin,  756 

Rennet,  756 

Storax,  956 
Liqaidambar,  654,  956 
Liquids,  how  Weighed,  1127 
Liquor  Aoidi  ArHeniosi,  184 

Aoidus  Halleri,  45 

Ammoniie,  119 

Ammonii  Acetatis,  121 

Ammonii  Anisatus,  149 

Ammonii  Suocinatis,  128 

Anodjnus  Martialis,  472 

Antimonii  Chloridi,  152 

Ansenioi  Chloridi,  184 

Arsenii  et  Hydrarg.  lodidl,  186 

Atropias  Sulphatis,  202 

Bismuthi,  231 

Calcis,  254 

Cantbarid.  Epispnet.,  276 

Epispaoticus,  276 

Ergota3,  430 

Ferri  Acetatis,  461 

Ferri  Albnminati,  500 

Ferri  Chloridi,  467 

Ferri  Citratis,  475 

Ferri  Dialysati,  480 

Ferri  et  Quin.  Citr.,  479 

Ferri  Muriatici,  467 

Ferri  Nitratis,  485 

Ferri  Perohloridi  Fortior,  469 

Ferri  Sesquichlorati,  469 

Ferri  Subsulphatis,  494 

Ferri  Subsulphatis, 

Ferri  Tersulphatis,  497 

Gntta-perohae,  546 

Hydrargi,  Chloridi,  568 

Hydrargyri  Nitratis,  573 

lodiComp.,  610 

Kali  Caustici,  806,  807 

Magnesii  Citratis,  672 

Morphinas  Citratis,  702 

Natri,  Caustici.  930 

Opii  Compositus.  734 

Opii  Sedativus,  734 

Pepflini.  756 

Pepsini  Seripams,  756 

Picis  Ealinus,  785 

Plumbi  Subaoetatis,  769 

Plumbi  Snbaoetatis  Dilutus,  790 

Potasaas,  806 

PotaJssii  Arsenitis,  186 


Liquor  PoteasU  Citratia,  814 

SodsB.  936 

Sodse  Chlorates,  394 

Sodii  Arseniatis,  185 

Sodu  Citratis,  936 

Sodii  Siliootis,  939 

Staoni  Chloridi.  947 

Zinci  Chloridi,  1028 
Liquores,  654,  941 
Liquorioe,  Black,  531 

Root,  527 

Root,  Preparations,  629-532 
Lino  de  Florencia,  615 
Liriodendri  Cortex,  655 
Liriodendrin,  655 
Liriodendron,  655 
Litharge,  796 
Lithii  Benzoas,  656 

Bromidum,  656 

Carbonas,  656 

Citras,  657 

Salicylas,  657  ' 
Lithium,  655 

Benzoate,  656 

Bromide,  656 

Carbonate.  656 

Citrate,  657 

Preparations,  656 

Salicylate,  657 
Litmus,  657 

Paper,  658 

Tincture,  657 
Liv6che,  648 
Liyer  Sulphur,  807 
Liverwort,  553 
LobeUa,  658 

Preparations,  660-662 

Seed,  661 

Tea,  661 
Lobeliae  Semlna,  661 
Lobeline,  658 
Loffelkraut,  349 
Luwenzahnwurzel,  971 
Logwood,  547 
Lolium,  662 
Lorbeer,  641 
Lotio  Flava,  568 

Hydrargyri  Flava,  568 

Hydrargyri  Nigra,  570 

Nigra,  5/0 

TerebinthinsQ  A^trinfrens,  975 
Lotion  Ammonium  Chloride,  137 

Hyposulphite  lodium,  937 

Sodium  HypoBulphite,  937 
Lotions,  662 
Lovago  Root.  648 

Seed,  647 
Loxa  Bark,  838 
Lozenges,  1004 

Chlorate  Potassium,  813 
Lubricating  OU,  750,  751 
Lugol's  Solution.  610 
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Lunar  Gaustio,  174 
LuogenmooB,  806 
Lupamario  Add,  603 
Lupali  GlandolsB.  603 
Lopulin,  558,  602 

Preparationa,  663,  664 
Lnpulina,  602 
Lapnlinam,  662 
Lnpulite,  662 
T.jcoperdon,  664 
Ljcopodii  Semina,  665 

Sporidia,  665 
Lycopodium,  665 
Lycopua,  666 

Mace.  666 

Macias,  606 

Macidia  ^therolenm,  667 

Macia,  666 

Machine  OU,  750,  751 

Macrotin,  328 

Madeira  Wine,  1020 

Madweed,  908 

Magendie'a  Solution,  708 

Magnesia,  608 

Caloinada,  008.  009 

Galcinata,  008,  009 

Carbonica,  070 

Heavy,  009 

LeDiter  Usta,  008 

Light,  0({8 

Milk.  009 

Ponderoaa,  069 

Sulphurioa,  672 

Troches.  069 

Usta,  608,  009 
Magndsie,  008,  0G9 
Magnesii  Acetaa,  070 

Carbonaa,  670 

Citras  Granulatna,  071 

Sulphas,  072 

Snlpbis,  073 
Magneaiam,  008 

Acetate,  070 

Carbonates,  070 

Citrate,  Granulated,  671 

Citrate  Solution,  672 

Oxide,  668,  669 

Preparations,  668-673 

Sulphate,  672 

Sulphate  Enema,  673 

Sulphite.  673 
Magnolia,  673 
Magoolin,  673 
Maiblumen,  369 
Maidenhair  Fern,  71 
Maidis  Amylum,  686 

Stigmata,  687 
Maize,  686  • 

Majorana,  674 
Malate  Iron,  491 
Male  Fern,  197 


Male  Fern  Preparationa,  198,  199 

Jalap,  620 
Mallotus,  627 
Malt,  674 

Extract,  675 
Maltin,  675 
Malvabisoo,  109 
Malort,  1 
Mamseiro,  750 
Manoona  Bark.  434 
Mandelemulsion.  133 
Mandelmasaa,  1H3 
MandelmUch,  133 
Mandelmjolk,  133 
Mandeln,  Bittere,  130 

Susne,  132 
Mandelol,  134 
Bfandrake,  797 
Manganese.  075 

Carbonate,  076 

Chloride,  676 

Dioxide,  677 

Hypophoephite,  676 

Iodide,  676 

Lactate,  677 

Phosphate,  678 

Preparations.  676-678 

Sulphate,  678 

Superoxide,  677 
Mangauesii  Carbonaa,  676 
ManganeBium,  675 
Mangani  Carbonaa,  676 

Chloridum.  676 

Hypophosphis,  676 

lodidum,  076 

Lactas,  677 

Oxidum  Nigrum,  677 

Phoaphas,  078 

Sulphas,  078 
Mangansuperoxid,  077 
Manganum,  075 
MangoaUna,  078 
Mangoeteen.  078 
Mangoatin.  079 
Manna,  079 
Mannit,  080 
Manzanita,  080 
Maple  Sugar,  874 

Syrap,  874 
Maianta,  081 
Marjolaine,  074 

SauYage,  740 
Marjoram,  074 

WUd,  740 
Marrubium,  681 
Marsh  Tea,  645 
Marahmallow  Flowers.  112 

Preparationa,  110-112 

Root,  109 
Marehtrefoil,  696 
Martin's  Hemoetatic,  470 
Maakf  ro,  885 
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Maasa  AmygdalaB,  138 

Oopaibe,  371 

Ferri  Garbonatia,  466 

Hydraigyri,  565 
Maaaro,  682 
Maasea,  682 
BCa^terwort,  595 
Maatio,  682 
Maaticbe,  682 
Hatioo,  6S2 

Preparationa,  683»  684 
Matolja,  722 
Matricaria,  684 

Preparationa,  685 
Maw  Seed,  748,  749 
May- Apple  Pilia,  Gomp.,  799 

Root,  797 
Maya,  686 

McMmm'a  Elixir,  739 
Meaanrea,  Approximate,  1122 
Meat  Extract,  286 
Meoereon,  698 
Meoboaoan,  620 
Meoonic  Acid,  725 
Meconium,  724 
Medicated  Papera,  807 
Medicinea,  Adminiatration  of,  1105 
Medidla,  1089 

Saaaafraa,  901  ^ 

Medullary  Raya,  1089,  1096 
Meerzwiebel,  908 
Meiran,  674,  740 
Mejram,  674 
Mel,  687 

Deapamatnm,  688 

RoBSB,  861 
MelUotenklee.  688 
Melilotas,  688 

Plaater,  689 
Meliaaa,  689 

Water,  689 
Meliasenblatter,  689 
MeliAsyl  Palmitate,  303 
Mellita,  688 
Meloten,  688 
Membriilo,  895 
Meniapermine,  847 
Menispermnm,  690 
Mentha  Grispa.  691 

Piperita,  691 

Piperita.  Preparationa,  692-694 

Pale^oidea,  550 

Viridia,  694 
Menthe  Grepue,  691 

de  Ghata,  297 

Poivr6,  691 

Romaine,  694 

Verte.  694 
Mentbol,  098,  695 
Menyanthea,  696 
Menyantbin,  696 
Mercarammonium  Gbloride.  578 


Meroare,  561 

Mercurial  Fumigation,  564 

Ointment,  565 

Pill,  565 

Plaater,  564 

Vapor  Bath,  564 
Mercuric  Gbloride,  506 

Gyanide,  570 

Iodide,  571 

Oxide,  Red,  576 

Oxide,  Yellow,  575 

Suipbate,  White,  577 

Sulphate,  Yellow,  577 

Sulphide,  Red,  577 
Mercuric,  561 
Mercurous  Gbloride,  568 

Iodide,  572 
Mercury,  561 

Biniodide,  571 

Gbloride  GorrosiTe,  566 

Gbloride.  Mild,  oG8 

Gyanide,  570 

Iodide,  Green,  572 

Iodide.  Red,  571 

Iodide,  Yellow,  573 

Liniment,  564 

Maaa,  565 

Nitrate  Solution,  573 

Oleate,  574 

Oxide,  Red,  576 

Oxide,  Yellow,  574 

Prepa-ations,  562-579 

Protiodide,  572 

Protochloride,  568 

Purified,  562 

Subchloride,  566 

Submuriate,  568 

Subaulpbate.  Yellow^  577 

Sulphate,  577 

Sulphide,  Black,  577 

Salphide,  Red,  577 

Sulphuret,  Red,  577 

Snppoaitoriea,  565 

with  Chalk,  566 
Meriatem,  1084 
Metacopaivio  Acid,  870 
Metarabic  Acid,  7 
Metbyl-couiine,  862 

Salicylate,  514 
Methylic  Alcohol,  91 
Methyaticin,  696 
Metbyaticum,  696 
Metric  Syatem,  1127-1181 
Mexican  Sage  Seed,  310 
Mezereon,  698 
Mezereum,  698 
Mezquite  Gum,  5 
Mica  Pania,  747 
Micromeria,  #9 
Microecope,  Aooeaaoriea,  1041-1043 

Action  of  Lenaea,  1038-1040 

Ghoice  of,  1041-1048 
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Mioroeoope,  Compound.  1035 

Dzmwing  with,  1043-1045 

Examination  with,  1046»  1047 

Heasoring  with,  1048,  1045 

Optical  Parts  of,  1037 

Parts  of,  1085-1087 

Simple,  1084 

Mounting,  Methods  of,  1052 

Mounts,  Dry,  1062-1055 

Moonto,  in  Balsam,  106S-1060 

Mounts,  in  Cells,  1062-1065 

Mounts,  in  Jelly,  1060-1061 

Mounts,  Materials  for,  1049-1061 

Mounts,  Preparation  of,  1047-1066 

Mounts,  Sections  for,  1055-1067 

Sections,  Bleaching,  1057 

Sections,  Staining,  1058 
Miel,  687 
Mikania,700 
^  Milch,  684 
^  Miichsaure,  88 
Milch2ucker.  875 
Mild  Chloride  Mexouzr,  568 
MilfoU,  11 
Milk,  634 

Butter,  634 

Condensed,  684 

Skim,  634 

Almonds,  138 

Sugar,  634,  875 

Sulphur,  960 
MUkweed,  195 
Millefolium,  11 
Mills,  1 129 
Mineral  Wax,  304 
MineraUcermes,  156 
Minium,  797 
Mint,  Curled,  691 

Julep,  692 
MixTa,713 
Mishmi,  Bitter,  878 
Mistletoe,  American,  768 
Mistura  Ammoniaoi,  119 

AmygdaliB,  133 

Aromatica  Acida,  46 

Asafcetide,  191 

Camphors  Acida,  264 

Oamphoras  Aromatica,  266 

Chlorof  ormi,  320 

Cblorof  ormi  Compodta.  821 

Copaibiis  Composita,  372 

Cretse,  382 

Ferri  Composita,  485 

Ferri  et  Ammonii  Aoetatis,  476 

Gljqyrrhizaa  Composita,  580 

Quaiaoi,  543 

MagnesisB  Carminatlva,  671 

Morrhus,  705 

Morrhuffi  cum  Caloii  Laotophoepate, 
7U6 

Morrhuas  Ferrata,  706 

MorrhusB  Phosphatlca,  706 
75 


Miaturia  Magnesias  et  Asafoetidao^  670 

Moechi,  708 

Myrrhae  Ferrata,  485 

Olei  Ricini,  858 

Opii  Composita,  784 

Opii  et  IpeoacuanhaB  Composita,  730 

Opii  ot  Sassafras,  732 

Potassii  Citratis,  814 

Bhei  Composita,  848 

Bhei  et  Sodas,  846 

Thielemann!,  780 
MlsturaB,701 
Mitohella,  700 
Mixture  Acet.  Iron  and  Ammonium,  476 

Chloride  Ammonium,  127 

Citrate  Potassium,  814 

Magnesia  and  Asafoetida,  670 

Potassium  Citrate,  814 

Rhubarb  and  Soda,  846 

Rhubarb,  Compound,  848 

Turpentine,  976 
Mixtures,  701 
Mjoldryga,  426 
Mjolk.  634 
Mjolksooker,  875 
Mjolksyra,  83 
MohrenkHmmel,  888 
Molasses,  875 
Mddne,  1016 
Monesia,  701 
Monesin,  701 

Monobromated  Camphor,  266 
Monocotyledonous  Growth,  1087,  1088 
MonsePs  Powder,  493 

Solution,  494 
Morelle  Grimpante,  416 
Morphia,  701 
Morphias  Murias,  702 

Sulphas,  703 
Morphine,  701,  725,  748 

Acetate,  702 

Chloride.  702 

Citrate,  702 

Hjrdrochlorate,  702 

Hypodermic  Injection,  605 

Muriate,  702 

Oleate,  702 

Sulphate,  703 

Tartrate,  703 
Morphium,  701 

Acetioum,  702 

Sulphuricum,  708 
Morrhuas  Oleum,  704 
Moaer,  361 
Moschus,  706 
Mostaza  Blanoa,  925 

Negra,  926 
Mother  Cloves,  291 
Motherwort,  645 
Moulded  Nitrate  Silver,  174 
Mousse  d'Irlande,  325 

Blarine  Perlee,  S35 
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Montaide  Blanche,  025 

Noire,  926 
Mozse,  709 
HozaB,  709 
Muoilage  Acacia,  7,  709 

Elm,  1005 

Gam  Arabic,  7,  709 

Quince,  895 

Slippery  Elm,  1005 

Starch,  709 

Tragacanth,  709, 1000 
Macilagea,  709 
Macilage  Amyli,  709 

Cydonii,  m 

Salep,  877 

Sassafras,  901 

Tragacanths,  709, 1000 

Ulmi,  1005 
Hncnna,  709 
Magnet,  369 
Mogwort,  187 
Mullein  Flowers,  1016 

Leaves,  1016 
Muriate  Ammonia,  126 

Apomorphia,  165 

Cinchonine,  S42 

Morphine,  702 

Pilocarpine,  773 

Quinine.  836 

Tin,  947 

Trimethylamine,  1002 
Mnriated  Tinctnre  Iron,  410 
Muriatic  Acid,  2d 
Muse,  706 
Muscade,  712 

Mnsgo  Marino  Perlado,  325 
Musk,  706 

Julep,  708 

Mixture,  708 

Root,  961 
Muskatbliithe,  666 
Muskatnilsse,  712 
Muskot,  712 
Muskotblomma,  666 
Mustard  Bath,  927 

Black,  926 

Paper,  928 

Plaster,  li27 

Poultice,  927 

White,  925 

Yellow,  925 
Mutterharz,  609 
Mutterkom,  426 
Mutterkiimmel,  388 
Mutterpflaster,  794 
Mutton  Suet,  924 
Myrica,  711 
Myricin,  303 
MyrisUca,  712 
Myristicae  Arillus,  666 
Myrrh,  713 
Myrrhin,  713 


Myrrhol,  713 
Myrosin,  925,  926 
Myrsyra.  26 
Mysk,  706 
Monja,  797 

Nfigelein,  290 
Nannari,  553 
Naphtha,  760 

Wood,  91 
Naranjo  Agrio,  203 

Dulce,  205 
Naroeine,  725,  748 
Narcotine,  725,  748 
Nasal  Douche,  603 
Nataloin,  99 
Natrium,  929 

Chloratum.  935 

lodatum,  938 

Preparations,  929-940 
Natron,  929 

Natro-KaU  Tartaricum,  815 
Natronlut,  &30 
Natruni  Aceticum,  930 

Biboricum,  933 

Bicarbonicum.  931 

Carbonioum,  934 

Carbonioum  Aciduloxn,  981 

Causticum,  929 

Chloricum,  935 

Nitricum,  938 

Phosphorioum,  938 

Pyrophosphoricum,  988 

Sulfuricum,  939 
Natterwun,  234 
Nectandra,  714 

Puchuty,  772 
Nelkenol,  291 
Nettle  Root,  1006 
Neutral  Mixturo,  814 

OU,  751 
Neutaralizing  Cordial,  845 

Mixture,  845 
Nicht,  665 
Nicodana,  968 
Niootia,  715 
Nicotine,  715,  968 
Nitrate  Ammonium,  128 

Barium,  215 

Bismuth,  232 

Cerium,  304 

Lead,  792 

Potassium,  818 

Silver,  172 

Silver,  Diluted,  178 

Silver  with  Lead,  174 

Sodium,  938 

Strychnine,  956 

Nitre,  818 

Lunaire,  172 

Paper,  818 
Nitrio  Add,  84 
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Nitric  Aoid,  Dilated,  86 

Add,  Faming,  35 
Nitrite  Amyl,  136 
Nitro  Paro,  818 
Nitrobenzol,  131 
Nitrogen  Monoxide,  716 
Nitrobjdrochloric  Acid,  36 

Acid  Bath,  87 

Acid  Dilated,  37 
Nitroglycerin,  716 
Nitromoriatic  Acid,  86 

Acid  Bath,  87 

Acid,  DUnted,  87 
Nitro-Sacoharose,  873 
Nitroas  Acid,  85 

Ether,  Spirit,  74 

Oxide,  716 
Noix  de  Oalle,  510 

de  Muaoade,  713 

Vomiqaes,  717 
Nomenclatare,  47,  58,  59 
Nordhausen  Acid,  45 
Norwood's  Tinctare,  1016 
Nacin,  623 
Nuez  Moflcada,  713 

Vomica,  717 
Nadeolos,  1068 
Nadeas,  1068 

Sheath,  1068 
Naeza,  340 
**No.  6,"  714 
Nat  Oil,  624 
Natgall,  510 
Natmeg,  713 

Butter,  718 
Nax  Vomica,  717 

Vomica,  Preparatioos,  718,  710 

Oak  Bark,  833 

Tannin,  833 
Oaten  Groats,  210 
Oatmeal,  210 
Oberhefe,  459 
Ochsengalle,  458 
Odermennig,  77 
Odortfrakt,  861 
OdGrtsblad,  865 
Oele,  720 
GSlBuas,  535 
CBnothera,  719 
Oil  Abdnthiam,  8 

Alkanet,  94 

AUspioe,  777 

Almond,  Expressed,  184 

Almond,  Fixed,  184 

Almond,  Sweet,  134 

Amber,  Grade,  958 

Amber,  Empyreumatic,  958 

Amber  Recttfled,  957 

American  Wormaeed,  810 

Anise,  598 

Anthemis,  Volatile,  151 


Oil,  Bay,  710 

Bayberries,  Fixed,  643 

Bayberries,  Volatile,  643 

Belladonna,  Infused,  330 

Benne,  924 

Bergamot,  229 

Birdi,  229 

Bitter  Almond,  131 

Bitter  Almond,  Artificial,  181 

Black  Pepper,  780 

Black  Mustard,  936 

British,  958 

Butternut,  634 

Cade,  743 

Cajuput,  247 

Camphor,  265 

Canada  Fleabane,  433 

Caraway,  289 

Cassia,  345 

Chamomile,  Infused,  151 

Chamomile,  Volatile,  151 

Chaulmoogra,  546 

Chenopodiam,  310 

Chinese  Cinnamon,  848 

Cinnamon,  843 

Cloves,  291 

Coal,  760 

Coniam,  Infused,  868 

Copaiba,  373 

Coriander,  375 

Cotton  Seed,  534 

Croton,  981 

Cubeb,  387 

Cumin,  389 

Dugong,  548 

ErJgeron,  483,  693 

Eucalyptus,  ^ 

Fennel,  508      * 

Flaxseed,  658 

Fleabane,  433,  693 

Oaultheria,  514 

Haarlem,  960 

Hedeoma,  559 

Hemlock,  868 

Hempseed,  371 

Henbane,  ^85 

Hyosqyamus,  585 

Juniper  Berries,  626 

Juniper  Wood,  626 

Laurel  Berries,  Fixed,  641 

Laurel  Berries,  Volatile,  643 

Lavender,  644 

Lavender,  Dauphin,  648 

Lavender  Flowers,  648 

Lavender,  Garden,  648,  644 

Lavender,  Mitcham,  648 

Lavender.  Spike,  643,  644 

Lemon,  650 

Linseed,  658 

Lubricating,  750,  751 

Haoe,  667 

Machine,  760,  751 
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OiL  Male  Fern,  199 

Ointment,  Acetate  Lead,  789 

Maw  Seed,  749 

Acomtine,  66 

Mirbane,  181 

Ammoniated  Mezeozy,  579 

Murtard,  Eoaential,  928 

Atropine,  202 

Moatard  Seed,  928 

Balsam  Pern,  758 

Mustard,  Volatile,  928 

Basilioon,  841 

Mjroia,  710 

Bearsfoot,  802 

24eroU,  208,  209,  715 

Belladonna,  221 

Neutral,  751 

Belville,  670 

Nutmeg,  712 

Benzoin,  68 

Nutmeg,  Expressed,  718 

Boric  Acid,  18 

Orange,  Bitter,  205 

Calomel,  570 

Orange  Flowers,  209 

CarboUc  Acid,  28 

Orange,  Sweet,  206 

Carbonate  Lead,  792 

Origanum,  740 

Carbonate  Zinc,  1027 

Orris  Root,  616 

Chrysazobin,  327 

Palm  746 

Conium,  869 

Paraffin,  760,  761 

Diachylon,  795 

Pennyroyal,  560 

Diachylon,  Hebia'a,  795 

Peppermint,  092 

Elemi,420 

Peppermint*  Chinese,  695 

Gallic  Acid,  27 

Peppermint,  Japanese,  695 

Galls,  612 

Petits  Grains,  209 

Galls,  with  Opium,  513 

Phosphorated,  766 

Glycerin,  140 

Pimento,  777 

Hebra's,  795 

Poppy  Seed,  749 

Hebra's  Balsamic,  795 

Rook,  760 

Iodide  Cadmium,  244 

Rose,  861 

Iodide  Lead,  792 

Rosemary,  862 

Iodide  Potassium,  817 

Rue,  869 

Iodide  Sulphur,  961 

Salicylated,  48 

Iodine,  611 

Sandalwood,  884 

Iodoform,  608 

Santal,884 

Itch,  959 

Sassafras,  901 

Lead  Acetate,  789 

Savin,  872 

Lead  Carbonate,  793 

Sea-hog,  648 

Lead  Iodide,  792 

Seneca,  760 

Marjoram,  674 

Sesamum,  924 

Mercury,  565 

Spearmint,  694 

Mercury,  Nitrate,  573 

Spike,  643 

Mezereum,  699 

Spindle,  761 

Nitrate  Mercury,  578 

Star  Anise,  147 

Nitrate  Mercury,  DUuted,  574 

Sulphur,  960 

NutgaU,  612 

Sulphur,  with  Turpentine,  960 

Nutgalls,  with  Opium,  513 

Sweet  Almond,  184 

OUve,  795 

Tar,  786 

Oxide  Mercury,  Rod,  576 

Teaberry,  614 

Oxide  Mercury,  Yellow,  576 

Theobroma,  978 

Oxide  Zinc,  1029 

Thyme,  981 

Peru  Balsam,  758 

Turpentine,  974 

Polymnia,  802 

Turpentine,  Rectified,  976 

Poplar  Buds,  804 

Valerian,  1012 

Potassium  Iodide,  817 

Vitriol,  44 

Pyrogallic  Acid,  41 

Wine,  Heavy,  74 

Red  Iodide  Mercury,  672 

Wintergreen,  614 

Red  Oxide  Mercuiy,  570 

Wormwood,  3 

Rose  Water,  869 

Oil-ducts,  1081 

Salicylic  Acid,  43 

Oils,  720 

Simple,  70 

Essential,  75 

Stramonium,  964 

Ethereal,  75 

Sulphur,  961 

VolatUe,  75 

Sulphur,  Alkaline,  959 

Ointment,  70 

Sulphur,  Compound,  961 
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Ointment,  Snlphnr,  with  ScMtp,  059 

Solphorated  Potassa,  808 

Sweet  Marjoram,  674 

Tannio  Aoid,  52 

Tar,  785 

Tartrate  Antimony  and  Potaaaiiim, 
154 

White  Precipitate,  579 

Yellow  Oxide  Meroory,  570 

Zino  Carbonate,  1027 

Zino  Oxide.  1029 
Ointments,  1006 
Old  Man,  187 
Olea  iBtherea,  720 

Destillata,  720 

Fixa,  720 

Pingoa,  720 

Yolatilia,  720 
Oleata,  720 
Oleate  Aconitine,  66 

Atropine,  202 

Lead,  793 

Meroazy,  574 

Morphine,  702 

Qoinine,  835 

Strychnine,  965 

Yeratrine,  1014 

Zinc,  1029 
Oleates,  720 
Oleatam  Aoonitinsd,  66 

AtropiniB,  202 

Hydrargyri,  574 

Morphin»,  709 

Plmnbi,  798 

Qnininas,  887 

StiychninsB,  955 

Yeratrinse,  1014 

Zinoi,  1029 
Oleic  Acid,  37 
Olein,  723 
Oleoresin  Aepidinm,  199 

Black  Pepper,  780 

Capsicum,  279 

Copaiba,  870 

Cnbeb,  386 

Elemi,  420 

Fiiix  Maa,  199 

Ginger,  1038 

Lnpnlin,  664 

Male  Fern,  199 

Pepper,  780 
Oleoresina  Abietis,  974 

Pini,  974 

Piperis,  780 

Zinsiberifl,  1038 
Oleoresins,  721 
Olephane,  759 
Olenm  Absinthii,  8 

Adipis,  69 

^therenm,  74 

Amygdala  Amain,  181 

Amygdala)  Dnlcis,  134 


Oleum  Amygdala  Expreasam^  184 
Anethi,  142  • 

Aniae,  147 

Anthemidia  Infoaom,  151 
Anthemidis  Yolatile,  151 
Anthos,  862 
Anrantii  Amari,  205 
Anrantii  Dnlcia  Oortiois,  206 
Anrantii  Flomm,  209 
Anrantii  Froctns  Immatori,  209 
BelladonniB  Inf  nsom,  220 
Bergamii,  229 
Betnla,  229 
Cacao,  978 
Cadmium,  743 
Cajuputi,  247 
Camphomj^265 
Cannabis,  271 
Caxi,289 
CarTi,289 
Caiyophylli,  291 
Chenopodin,  810 
CinnamomI,  345 
Citri,  650 

Conii  Infnaum,  868 
Oopaibn,  372, 
Coriandri,  375 
Ciotonia,  981 
Cubebe,  387 
Cumini.  389 
Erigerontis,  483 
Eucalypti,  488 
Filids  Maris,  199 
Fceniouli,  508 
GauHiieils,  514 
GoB^ypii  Seminis,  534 
Gynooardie,  546 
HaUcoris,  548 
Hedeomn,  550 
IlyosQyami  Infnsum,  586 
Iridis,  616 
Jecons  AselU,  704 
Juglandis,  624 
Juniperi,  626 

Juniperi  Empyreumationm,  742 
Lauii  Expresaum,  642 
Lauri  Yolatile,  642 
LayandulflB,  644 
Lavandnle  Florum,  648 
Limonis,  650 
Lini,658 

Mentha  Piperita,  693 
Mentha  Pulegii,  550 
Mentha  Yiridis,  694 
Morrhua,  704 
Morrhuacnm  Quinina,  705 
Morrhna  Ferratum,  704 
Morrhua  Ferratum  cum  Quinina,  704 
Myrcia,  710 
l^rriatica,  712,  713 
Myristica  Expressnm,  718 
Neroli,  208,  209,  715 
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Oleiun  Nads 
OUts,  722  : 
Palnue,  745 
PapaTeris,  740 
Puaffini,750 
Petrs,  760 
Phosphoiatam,  766 
PicU  Liquids,  786 
Pimenta,  777 
Bioiiii,857 
BosiB,  861 
BoMnarini,  862 
Riit8B,869 
SabiiuB,  872 
8a&ta]i,884 
Baaaaf  raa,  901 
Sesami,  924 
BinapiB,  928 
BinapiB  ^therenm,  928 
Binapis  YoUtUe,  928 
Saooini,  957 
Bnooiiu  Crudam,  958 
Bnociiii  Bectifioatum,  957 
Bulphwatnm,  960 
BolphnriB  Terebinthinatam,  960 
TerebintliiniB,  974 
Terobinthiiie  Bectifioatam,  976 
TheobronuB,  978 
Thjmi,  981 
TigUi,  981 
Valeriana,  1012 
Vini,  74 
Olibanum,  721 
OUve  OU,  722 

Ointment,  795 
Olivenol,  722 
Oljor,  720 
Ongnents,  1006 
Ophelio  Acid.  S16 
Opii  Polvis,  785 
Opinm,  724 

aiid  Gampbor  PiUa,  728 
Denaiootised.  7S9 
Deodorized,  788 
Elixir,  MeMmm's,  739 
Pills,  785 
Powdered,  785 
Preparations,  727-789 
Opodeldoc,  890 
Orange  Berries,  209 
Elixir,  207 
Flowers,  207 
Flower  Water,  208 
Flower  Water,  Triple,  208 
Fruit,  209 
Joioe,  210 
Leaves,  209 
Peel,  Bitter,  208 
Peel,  Sweet,  205 
Orangenbltlthen,  207 
Orangettes,  209 
Orcannette,  93 


Orcein,  657 
Ordeal  Bean,  768 
Oregon  Berberis,  227 

Qrape,  227 
Orellana,  180 
OriganonL,  740 
Orizaba  Jalap,  620 
Orleana,  180 
Ormbnnkerot,  197 
Oroznz,  527 
Orris  Root,  615 
Ortho  oxybenzoic  Aoid,  41 
Oryza,  740 
Ossa  Sepiie,  741 
Otto,  75 

Boee,  861 
Ovum,  741 
Ox-gall,  458 

Inspissated,  458 
Purified,  459 
"  Ox  Vomit,"  717 
Oxalate  Cerium,  304 

Lron,  486 
Oxalic  Acid,  88 
Oxalsaure,  88 
Oxide  Antimony,  155 
Arsenic,  1^ 
Iron,  486 

Iron,  Saccharated,  500 
Iron,  Soluble  Saooharated,  500 
Lead,  796 

Manganese,  Black,  677 
Mercury,  Precipitated,  S75 
Mereuiy,  Bed,  576 
Mercury,  Yellow,  575 
Nitrons,  716 
Silver,  174 
Zinc,  1029 
Oxidum  Stlbicnm,  155 
Oxyacanthine,  229 
Oxychloride  Ajitimony,  168 
Oxygen,  743 
Oxyleucotin,  379 
Oxymel,  688,  745 
Scills,  9a5 
•  Squill,  905 
Oxymellita,  745 
Oxysulpburet  Antimony,  156 
Oxytoluyltropine,  556 
Ozone,  745 


Pale  Rose,  858 
Palm  Oil,  745 
Palmbutter,  745 
Palmitate  Melissyl,  808 
Palmoel  745 
Palmolja,  745 
Panaquilon,  746 
Panax,  746 

Pancreatic  Emuliaon,  747 
Enema,  424 
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Pancreatin,  746 

PoniB  Miom  747 

Pansy,  1028 

Papain,  750 

Papaver  Preparations,  749 

Papaverine,  725 

Papaveria  Fraotns,  748 

Semina,  749 
PapayeroBine,  748 
Papaw,  750 

Milk,  750 
Papaya  750 
Paper,  Nitrate  Potassium,  818 

Binapism,  928 

Mustard,  928 

Waxed,  802 
Papers,  Medicated,  307 
Pappoose  Hoot,  800 
Paraooto  Bark,  879 
Paraootoin,  879 
Paraffin,  750 

Liquid,  750 

Oil,  750 
Paraffinoid,  Soft,  759 
Paraffluoids,  750 
Paramenispennine,  347 
Paia-rhodeoretin,  619,  903 
Paregoric,  787 
Pareira,  751 

Brava,  751 
Pareiras,  False,  751, 752 
Parenchyma,  1080 
Parillin,  895 
Parillinio  Acid,  895 
Parrish^B  Camphor  Mixture,  265 
Parsley  Hoot,  761 

Seed,  761 
Partridgeberry,  518,  700 
Parts  by  Weight,  1124 
Paa  d'Ane,  1004 
Pasta  AmygdalsB,  183 

Cacao,  978 

Theobromse,  978 
Pastss,  753 

Paste.  Sulphuric  Acid,  46 
Pastilles,  Schuster's  52 
Pastilli,  1004 
Pate  d*Amandes,  183 
Patent  Lint,  654 
Paullinia,  544 

Payesi's  Hsdmostatio  Collodion,  50 
Paw-paw,  750 
Pearl  Barley,  657 
Pearlash,  812 
Pectin,  628 
Pectoral  Drops,  581 
Pelitre,  828 
Pelletierine,  588 
Pellitory,  828 
Pelosine  715,  751 
Penny  Royal,  560 
Pipins  de  Coing,  895 


Pepo,  753 
Pepparmynta,  691 
Pepper  African,  277 

Black,  779 

Cayenne,  277 

Red,  277 

White,  781 

Preparations,  780 
Peppermint,  691 

Camphor,  695 

Drops,  693 

Lozenges,  694 

Preparations,  692>694 

Tea,  692 

Troches,  694 

Water,  698 
Pepsin,  754 

Pure,  755 

Saccharated,  755 

Solution,  756 

Vegetable,  750 
Pepsinum  Saccharatum,  755 
Perchlorlde  Iron,  467 
Percolation,  451 
Perfumed  Spirit,  863 
Perlmoos,  825 
Perlmossa,  325 
Permanganate  Potassium,  819 
Persimmon,  410 
Perdo,  757 
Peru  Balsam,  757 
Perubalsamum,  757 
PeruYian  Bark,  330 
Perurianum  Balsamum,  757 
Petala  Rhoeados.  852 

Rosas  Centif  olisB,  858 

RossB  Gallic».  859 
Petite  Grains,  209 
Petrolatum,  759 

Lead,  795 

Plumbi,  795 
Petrole,  760 
Petroleum,  760 

Benzin,  224 

Batter,  759 

Crude,  760 

Ether,  224 

Ointment,  759 

Paraffinoid,  759 
Petrolina,  759 
Petroselini  Fructus,  761 

Radix,  761 

Semina,  761 
Peucedanin,  595 
Pez  Griega,  840 

Liqnida,  783 
Pfefferminze,  691 
Pflaster,  421 
Phfeorhetin,  845 
Phalaris  Frnctus.  762 
Phellandrii  Fructus,  762 

Semina,  762 
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Phellandrol,  703 
Phenio  Add,  18 
Phenol,  t8,  788 
Phenylalkohol,  18 
Phenyl  Hydrate,  18 
Phenylaanre,  18 
,     Phloem,  1085,  1087 
Phlorizin,  783 
Pboradendron,  768 
Phoepbate  Ammoniam,  128 

Caloiiun,253 

Iron,  Blae,  490 

Inm,  Soluble,  488 

Iron,  U.  a,  1880.  488 

Iron,  White,  Precipitated,  490 

Manganese,  678 

Potaasdnm,  819 

Qoinine,  887 

Sodium,  938 
Fhoepbates,  764 

Phoephatio  God  Liver  Oil  Emolaion,  706 
Phosphide  Zino,  1080 
Phoephorated  Oil,  766 
Phospbori  Pasta,  766 
Phosphoric  Acid,  38 

Add,  Dilated,  39 

Acid,  Gladal,  40 

Acid  Lemonade,  89 

Add,  Sympj,  40 
PhoflphorBaore,  38 
Phosphoms,  765 

Paste,  766 

Pills,  767 

Powdered,  767 

Pnlveratus.  767 
Physostigma,  767 

Preparations,  768,  769 
Physoatigmine,  768 

Salicylate,  769 

Sulphate,  770 
Phytolacca  Berry,  770 

Preparations,  770,  773 

Root,  770 
PhytolaccsB  Bacca,  770 

Radix,  770 
Phytolaooin,  771 
Pichurim  Beans,  773 

Semina,  773 
Picraena  Excelsa,  829 
Picrate  of  Ammonium,  40 
Picric  Acid,  40 
Picropodophyllin,  797 
Picrotoxic  Acid,  347 
Picrotoxin,  347,  773 
Piedra  Infernal,  174 
Pierre  de  Vin,  810 

Infemale,  174 
Pikrinsaure,  40 
Pildoras,  776 
PiU,  Blue,  565 

Coating,  7,  777 

CoDspergatiTes,  757 


PiU,  Exdpients,  776,  777 

Masses,  7,  683,  776,  777 

Mercury,  565 
PiUer,  776 
Pills,  776,  1108 

Acetate  Lead  with  Opium,  789 

Aloes,  103 

Aloes  and  Asafetida,  103 

Aloes  and  Iron,  104 

Aloes  and  Iron  with  Belladonna,  105 

Aloes  and  Mastic.  104 

Aloes  and  Mynfa,  104 

Asaf etida,  191 

Blancard's,  483 

Bland's,  467 

Calomel,  570 

Carbonate  Iron,  466 

Compound  Cathartio,  570 

Compound  Podophyllin,  799 

Copaiba,  371 

Iodide  Iron,  483 

Iron,  Comp.,  490 

Lead  and  C^ium,  789 

May-apple,  Comp.,  799 

Opium,  735 

Opium  and  Camphor,  738 

Phosphorus,  767 

Quinine,  837,  839 

Rhubarb,  848 

Rhubarb,  Compound,  848 
Pilocarpine,  774 

HydroddoratOb  773 

Muriate,  773 
PUocarpus,  773 

Preparations,  775-776 
Piluls,  776 

Addi  Tannioi,  51 

Aloes,  103 

Aloes  et  Asafoetide,  103 

Aloes  et  Ferri,  104 

Aloes  et  Ferri  c.  Bellad.,  104 

Aloes  et  Mastiches,  104 

Aloes  et  Myrrhie,  104 

AsafcBtidflB,  191 

CathartioB  Composito,  570 

CopaibsB,  371 

Ferri  CarbonatiF,  Phar.  1870,  466 

Feni  Carb.  Blaudii,  467 

Ferri  Comp.,  490 

Ferri  lodidi,  483 

Galbani  Coropositn,  510 

Hydraigyri,  565 

Hydrargyri  Chloridi  ICtis,  570 

Opii,735 

Opii  et  CamphoTB,  738 

Phospbori,  767 

Plumbi  Aoetatis  et  Opii,  789 

Podophylli  Compodtsd,  799 

Quininaa  Hydrochloratis,  837 

Quininao  Sulphatis,  ^9 

Rhei,  848 

Rhd  Compoeits,  848 
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Piment  des  Jardins,  277 

Bonge,  277 
Pimenta,  777 

Water,  778 
Pimiento,  277 
Pimpeinel,  778 
Pimpinella,  778 
Pimpinellwnzzel,  778 
Pine  Bosin,  840 
Pinipiorin,  979 
Pink  Root,  942 

Preparationii,  942, 948 
Pinns  Canadensifl,  779 
Piper,  779 

Albnm,  781 

M  etbysticam,  696 

Nifipnm,  779 

Preparations,  780 
Piperate  of  Piperidine,  781 
Piperin,  779,  781 
Piperinnm,  781 
Piperis  Semina,  781 
Pipsissewa.  310 
Piaoidia.  781 
Pisddin,  782 
Piasenlit,  971 
Pitch,  Black,  786 

Bnignndj,  783 

Canada,  788 

Coal  Tar,  786 

Gas,  786 

Hemlodk,  788 

Plaster,  786 

Plaster  with  Cantharides,  276 
Pith,  1089,  1095 
Pitnry  Leaves,  415 
Piz  Borgondica,  782 

Canadensis,  788 

Liqoida,  788 

Liqaida  Lota,  784 

Bolida,  786 
Plaster,  Aconite,  67 

Adhedve,  841 

Ammoniac,  118 

Ammoniac,  with  Meioaiy,  118 

Anodyne,  728 

Antimony,  154 

Arnica,  178 

Asafetida,  190 

Belladonna,  228 

Black,  794,  796 

Black  Pitch,  786 

Breast,  White,  795 

Brown,  794 

Burgundy  Pitch,  782 

Canada  Pitch,  788 

Cantharides  and  Enphorblnm,  444 

Diachylon,  793 

Enphorbinm  and  Cantharides,  444 

Galbanom,  510 

Hemlock  Pitch,  788 

Hjseme's,  794 


Plaster,  Iodide  Lead,  792 

Iron,  476 

IstnglasB,  IT.  S.,  591 

Isinglass  (Squire's),  590 

Janin's,  444 

Lead,  793 

Lead  Iodide,  792 

Mercury,  564 

Opium,  728 

Paris,  258 

Besin,  841 

Soap  Cerate,  888 
'    Sticking,  841 

Strengthening,  476 

Universal,  794 
Plasters,  421 
PUta,  171 
Platinum,  787 
Pleurisy  Boot,  198 
Plomb,  787 
Plomo,  787 
Plumbi  Acetas,  788 

Carbonas,  791 

lodidum,  792 

Nitra8,792 

Oleaturo,  798 

Oxidum,  796 

Quercitannatis  Glyoeritum,  796 

Snperoxidum,  797 
Plumbum,  787 

Aceticum,  788 

Carbonionm,  791 

Nitricum,  792 
PlAster,  421 
Pockensalbe,  154 
Pockholz,  542 
Pod  Pepper,  277 
Podophyllin,  797,  799 
PodophyUinic  Acid,  797 
Podophyllotoxin,  797 
Podophyllum,  797 

Preparations,  798,  799 
Poison  Ivy,  855 

Nut,  717 

Oak,  855 
Poivre  Queue,  884 

de  Cayenne,  277 

de  Quince,  277 

d'Inde,  277 
Poke  Beny,  770 

Boot,  770 

Root  Preparations,  771,  772 
Polygalio  Add,  912 
Polygonatum,  800 
Polymnia,  801 
Polypodium,  802 
Polyporus  Officinalis,  76 
Pomegranate,  537 

Decoction,  538 

Rind,  586 

Root  Bark,  587 
I  Pomeransblommor,  207 
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Pomeranaknopp,  209 
Pomeranmkal,  203 
Pomeranzen,  IJnreife,  200 
PomeianzenblUthen,  207 
PomeranseDBohale,  203 
Pommade  d^Antenrieth,  154 

Stibi^,  154 
Pommades,  1000 
Poplar  Park.  802 

Bada,  808 

Preparations,  808 
Poppy  Oapsnlea,  748 

Flowers,  Red,  852 

Heads,  Prepatations,  740 

Red.  852 

Seed  Oil,  740 
Popnli  OemmsB,  808 
Populin,  803 
Popolos,  802 

Bads,  808 

Preparations,  808 
Pors,  645 
Portwine,  1020 
Potash,  Pmssiate  Red,  816 

Pnissiate  Yellow,  816 
Potassa,  805 

Alum,  113 

cnm  Oaloe,  805 

Solution,  806 

Sulphurata,  807 

with  Lime,  805 
Potassii  Aoetas,  808 

Bioarbonas,  809 

Bichromas,  809 

Bitartras,  810 

Boro-tartras,  810 

Bromidum,  811 

Garbonas,  812 

Cbloraa,  812 

Chromas,  818  » 

Gitras.  814 

Gjanidam,  815 

Aiiiimonli  Tartras,  158 

et  Sodii  Tartras,  815 

Ferricyanidum,  816 

Ferrocyanidum,  816 

Hypophoephis,  816 

lodidum,  817 

Nitras,  818 

Permanganas,  810 

Phospbas,  810 

Sulphas,  810 

Sulphidum,  807 

Sulphls,  820 

Sulphuretum,  807 

Tartras,  820 
Potassium,  804 

Acetote,  808 

Garbonate.  812 

Ghlorate,  812 

Ghromate,  818 

Gitrate,  814 


Potassium  Gyanide,  815 

Ferricyanide,  816 

Hydrate,  805 

Hypophoephite,  816 

Iodide,  817 

Nitrate,  818 

Permanganate,  819 

Phosphate,  810 

Preparations,  805,  82C 

Salts  of,  804 

Sulphate,  810 

Sodium  Tartrate,  815 

Sulphite,  820 

Tartrate,  620 
Potato-oU,  01 
Potio  Riveri,  036 
Potiones.  820 
Pottaska.  Renad,  812 
Poudre  de  Riz^  740 

de  Tennant,  256 

des  Ghartreux,  156 
Poultice,  Yeast,  460 
Poultices,  206 
Powder,  Althssa,  Gomp.,  Ill 

Aromatic,  180 

Arsenical,  185 

Baybeny,  Gomp.,  711 

Composition,  711 

Compound  Effervescing,  827 

Dover's,  780 

Dover's,  Improved,  731 

Clycyrrhiza,  Gompound,  529 

Infant,  Yellow,  665 

Insect,  828 

Ipecac  and  Opium,  613,  730 

Jalap,  Compound,  621 

Kino,  Gomp.,  630 

Liquorice,  Compound,  529 

Morphine,  Gomp.,  703 

Myrica  Gomp.,  711 

Opium  and  Ipecac,  730 

Rhubarb,  Gomp.,  849 

TuUyV  703 
Powdered  Iron,  501 

Opium,  735 
Powders.  826 
Pravaz's  Solution,  469 
Precipitated  Carbonate  Caldnm,  250 

Carbonate  Lime,  250 

Phosphate  Calcinm,  253 

Phosphate  Lime,  253 

Sulphur,  060 
Prele,  425 
Prepared  Chalk,  381 

Charcoal,  281 
Prescriptions,  1111 
Prices  of  Metric  Quantities,  1181 
Prickly  Ash  Bark,  1025 

Ash  Berries,  1026 
Pride  of  China,  211 

of  India,  211 
Primrose,  710 
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Prinoe*8  Pine,  810 

Prinos,  820 

Prinaen's  Ikta  Droppar,  128 

Propylamine,  821,  1002 

Prosenchyma,  1080 

Protoohloride  Mezcnxy,  563 

Protoplasm,  1068 

Prone,  821 

Pnmnm,  821 

Prunns  Viiginiana,  821 

Virsriniana,  Preparations,  822  824 
Prussian  Bine,  480 
Prossiate  Iron,  480 

Potash,  Bed,  816 

Potash,  Yellow,  816 
Pmssic  Add,  81 
Prostrot,  551 
Pseudaconitine,  55,  65 
P8eadojer?ine,  1015 
Ptelea,  824 
Paffball,664 
PnlsatiUa,  825 
Polveres,  826 

Effenreaoenies,  040 
Pnlvia  Aloes  et  CanelliB,  105 

Althaaas  Gomp.,  Ill 

Amygd.,  Gomp..  184 

Anisi,  Gomp.,  148 

Antimonialis,  155 

Aromations,  180 

Oinchonins,  Gomp.,  842 

Goooi,  Gomp.,  848 

Gretas,  Arom.,  882 

GretoB,  Arom.,  o.  OpiO|  882 

Crete,  Gomp.,  882 

Doveri,  780 

DoT^ri,  Denaiootisatas,  781 

Eff errescens,  Gompoeitos,  827 

FezTi,501 

GlyoyrrhissB,  Gomposltos,  529 

Gummosos,  111 

Gummosna  Stibiatos,  156 

Ipeoacnanhn,  Gomposltns,  730 

Ipeoaonanhs  et  Opii,  780 

Ipecaonanhfls  et  Opii,  Denarootisatns, 
781 

Jaoobi,  155 

Jalapn,  Gomp,  621 

Kino,  Gompositna,  680 

Morphine,  Gomp. ,  703 

Myrion,  Gomp.,  711 

Opii,  785 

OpU  et  Ipeoaeaanhe,  780 

Opii  et  Ipeoacoanhe.  Denarcotlsataa, 
781 

Peetoralis  Knrelle,  529 

Phosphoma,  767 

Bhei,  Gomp.,  849 

Bhei  onm  Magnesia,  849 
Pampkin  Seed,  758 
Punico-tanuio  Add,  587 
Purging  Agaric,  76 


Pnxging  Gasda  298 
Purified  Aloes,  100 

Animal  Gharooal,  282 

Meroory,  562 
Pyrethmm,  828 

Boseum,  828 
Pyrocateohin,  628,  783 
Pyrogallio  Add,  40 

Add  Ointment,  41 
Pyroleum  Betuls,  229 

Ozyoedri,  742 

Pini,  788 

Snccini,  958 
Pyroligneons  Aoid,  41 

Spirit,  91 
Pyrolndte,  677 
Pyrophosphate  Iron,  491 

Sodinm.  988 
Pyrozylio  Add,  41 

Spirit,  91 
Pyroxylin,  828 
Pyrrhopine,  808 


Qaai,  79 

Qnaker  Buttona,  717 

Quassia,  829 

Amara,  829 

Preparations,  880,  881 
Quaasin,  829,  925 
Quebrachine,  200 
Quebracho,  199 

Golorado,  200 

False,  200 

Preparations,  200,  201 
Queckenwunel,  1002 
Qneoksilber,  561 
Queen  of  the  Meadow,  441 
Queen's  Delight,  949 

Boot,  9^ 

Boot  Preparations,  949,  950 
Queroitannas  Plumbicus,  796 
Querdtannio  Acid,  882 
Onerous  Alba,  882 
Quermes  Bfineral,  156 
Quevenne*s  Iron,  501 
Quickens,  1002 
Quick-grass,  1002 
Quioklfine,  255 
Quickrot,  1002 
Quicksilver,  561 
QuicksUfyer,  561 
Quillaia,  888 
Quills,  1098 
Quina,  880 

AmariUa,888 

Galisaya,  888 

de  Loja,  338 
Quinamia,  888 
Quinamine,  831,  888 
Quince  Seed,  895 
Quinetum,  882,  834 
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Qmnia,884 

Badix  Althaen,  109 

Sulphate,  888 

Anchufls,  98 

Qainlcia,  884 

AngeUcsB,  142 

Qainioine,  884 

Apooyni  Androaemifolii,  168 

Qnmidia  Solpbate,  834 

Apocym  Cannabini,  159 

Qoinidlne  Sulphate,  884 
QuinixuB  Solphaa,  8o8 

Aralis  Hispids,  167 

AraliflB  Nudioanlis,  168 

Qoinine,  834 

Araliffi  RaoemoesB,  169 

(See  Phlorudn),  788 

Ari  Triphylli,  188 

Ajseniate,  885 

Azmoradn,  175 

Barks,  840 

AmicsB,  177 

Bisolphate,  835 

Artemiaiffi  Vulgazis,  187 

Bromide,  886 

Asari,192 

Carbamide  Hydzoofalorate,  837 

Asdepiadis  Comnld,  195 

Garbolate,  aS5 

Asdepiadis  Incarnate,  195 

Chloride,  886 

Asdepiadis  TubeiOBaB,  198 

Disulphate,  838 

Aspidii,197 

Hydrobromate,  836 

BaptisisB,  218 

Hydroohlorate,  836 

Bardaase,  640 

Hypodermic  Injectioo,  606 

Belladonnie,  221 

Hypophoephite,  837 

BistortBB,  284 

Muriate,  836 

BryonisB,  240 

Oleate,  835 

Calami,  247 

Phosphate,  887 

CalumbsB,  269 

1^8,836,830 

CaiyophyllatA,  628 

SaUcylate,  887 

Caulophylli,  800 

Solution,  885 

Chine,  312 

Sulphate,  888 

Cichorii,  827 

Tannate,  839 

amidfngs,  828 

Valerianate,  840 

Colchid,  350 

Quinoidin,  814 

CoUinsonie,  856 

Quinovio  Add,  881 

CurcumiB,  898 

QuinoTin,  832 

Cynoglosd,  896 

Quinquina,  880 

Cypripedii,  897 

Calisaya.  888 

DioscoresB,  408 

Oris  de  Loxa,  888 

Dracontu,  413 

Jaune  Royal,  888 

EnulflB,  606 

Bouge,  838 

Eupatorii  Puipurd,  441 

Quitch,  1002 

Euphorbiffi  CozoUate,  443 

Quandel,  980 

Euphorbis  Ipecacoazihe,  448 

Qvesyed,  416 

Filic.  Maris,  197 

Qvittenkarnor,  895 

Frasere,  506 

Qyittenaamen,  895 

Galange,508 

Gei  Biralis,  522 

Gd  Urbani,  528 

Babarbaro,  844 

Gdaemii,  516 

Baoine  Br^ilienne,  612 

Gentiane,  517 

d' Aconite,  54 

Geranii,  621 

d'i^ique,  177 

Gillenie  Trif oliatsB,  S2S 

d  Ann6e,  606 

Glycyrrhiise,  527 

de  Belladonne,  221 

Gos8ypii,584 

de  Chine,  312 

GraminiB,  1008 

de  Gentiane,  517 

Granati,  587 

de  Guimauye,  109 

Hdemi,  606 

de  Jasmin  Jaune,  516 

Hdlebori,  551 

de  Yal6riane,  1008 

Hdonie,  552 

Douce,  527 

Hemidesmi,  658 

Bademaeher*8  Tinctoxe  of  Acetate  of  Cop- 

Heuchera^ 554 

per,  391 

Hydrangfee,  560 

Badix  Aconiti,  54 

Hydrastis,  579 

Aletridifl,  92 

Hyoaoyami,  585 

Alni,  97 

Imperatorie,  595 

INDEX. 
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Badix  Inal»,  606 

ll>ecaotianh8d,  613 
IridiB  Florentinsa,  615 
IzidiB  Yersicoloris,  617 
Ivarancuss,  1017 
JalapsB,  618 
Eramerias,  630 
LappiB,  640 
Leptandiss,  646 
Levifltici,  648 
liqairitis,  527 
Melampodtif  551 
MenispennaB,  690 
MethysUci,  696 
PanaoiB,  746 
PetroBelinl,  761 
Pimpinellss,  778 
Podophylli,  797 
Polygonati,  800 
Polymnin,  801 
Polypodu,  802 
Pyrethri,  828 
Batanhisa,  630 
BheL  844 
BamidB,  866 
Salep,  876 
Bangainaris,  881 
SaponarisBf  890 

8an»,  891 

Sarsaparillie,  891 

Scammonii,  902 

BoilliB,  903 

Senege,  911 

SerpentarisB,  922 

SpigeliflB,  942 

BtdUingin,  949 

Samlml,  961 

Symphyti,  963 

Tarazaci,  971 

TormentillaB,  798 

Trillii,  1001 

Tritioi  Bepentis,  1002 

ViJeiianas,  1008 

Veratri  Viridis,  1014 

Yiolamm,  615 

ZedoariiB,  1026 

ZiDgiberis,  1031 
Bafkakor,  717 
Bain  water,  165 
Bainfam,  970 
Bamoli  Sabinas,  871 

Thnjad,  070 
Baapberry.  865 

Pale,  865 

Parplii^h- black,  865 

Bed,  865 

Vinegar,  865 
Baspberries,  Black  Cap,  806 
Kat  Paste,  766 
Batanbawurzel,  630 
Batania,  630 
Bedpe,  1111 


Bectified  Spirit,  79 
Bed  Bark,  338 

Bole,  237 

Cedar,  627 

Cinchona,  838 

Clover,  1000 

Iodide  Meroniy,  671 

Lead,  797 

Oxide  Lead,  797 

Oxide  Meroniy,  576 

Pepper,  277 

Poppy,  852 

Precipitate,  576 

Profwiate  Potash,  816 

Bose,  859 

Saonders,  884 

Wine,  1023 
Beduoed  Iron,  501 
Begaliz,  527 
B^liaae,  527 
Begnlos  Antimonii,  152 
Benf  ana,  970 
Bennet  Wine,  756 
Beain,840 

Cerate,  841 

Cerate,  Comp.,  841 

Dnots,  1081 

Pilaster,  841 
B6siua,840 

BezuBoes,  225 

Copaibtt,  372 

Draoonis,  412 

EnphorbisB,  443 

Flava,  841 

Onaiaoi,  543 

Jalape,  622 

Pini,  840 

Pistaci»,  682 

PodopbyUi,  799 

Sandaraoa,  880 

Scammonii,  903 
Besolvent  Species,  559 
Besorcin,  509 
Bhabarber,  844 

Bhamni  Cathartici  Fractna,  842 
Bhamnos  Porahiana,  843 
Bhamnocathartin,  842 
Bbamnoxanthin,  504 
Bhatany,  630 

Preparations,  631-638 
Bhei  Badix,  844 
Bheo-tannic  Acid,  845 
Bhenm,  844 
Bhigolene,  760 
Bhodan-allyl,  928 
Bhodeoretin,  619 
Bhceadine,  748.  852 
Bhoeados  Petala,  852 
Bhoeas,  852 
Bhois  Glabrss  Cortex,  854 

Glabrs  Fruotos,  853 
Bhubarb,  844 
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Rhnbarb  and  Magnesia,  849 

Rumez,  866 

Preparations,  845-652 

Russian  Cholera  Drops,  730 

Rhnbarbe,  844 

Rata,  868 

Rhus  Aromatica,  858 

Rye  Floor,  910 

Glabra,  853 

Toxicodendron,  856 

Rioe,  740 

Sabadi]la,869 

Floor,  740 

Sabadillfro,  869 

Starch,  741 

Sabbatia,  870     ' 

Richweed,  856 

Sabina,  871 

Ricini  Folia,  856 

Saocharated  Fenooa  Carbonate,  465 

Ricinolein,  857 

Iodide  Iron,  483 

Ricinolja,  857 

Lichenm,  648 

Ricinns  Leaves,  856 

Lime,  255 

Rindsgalle,  458 

Oxide  Iron,  500 

Ringblommor,  258 

Pepsin,  755 

Ringelblnme,  258 

Spermaceti,  306 

Risgryn,  740 

Saocharates,  873 

Ritterspomsamen,  402 

Saocharole's  Moos,  861 

River  Water,  166 

Saccharose,  873 

Riz,  740 

Sacohanim,  873 

Roach,  235 

Album,  873 

RocheUe  Rait,  815 

Lactis,  875 

Rook  Oil,  760 

Satami,788 

Rohrencassie,  298 

Safflower,  288 

Romiache  Minze,  694 

SafEron,888 

Romischer  Kammel,  888 

American,  288 

Rohrzncker,  873 

Safran,  383 

Romarin  Saavage,  645 

Sage,  878 

Roob  Jnniperi,  625 

Sago,  876 

Sambuci,  880 

Saigon  Cassia,  344 

Rosa  Centifolia,  858 

Sal  Amanim,  672 

Oallica,  859 

Ammoniac,  126 

Rose  Cerate.  862 

Anglioom,  672 

Pale,  858 

Atticnm.  935 

Red,  859 

Carlsbadense  Factitiam,  930 

Red,  Preparations,  859-862 

Comun,  935 

Water,  858 

Commune,  935 

Rosin's  Brostdroppar,  582,  729 

Comu  Cervi,  134 

Rosin,  840 

Colinare,  935 

White,  841 

de  Satumo,  788 

Rosmarin,  Wilder,  0^5 

Epsom,  672 

Rosmarinblatter,  862 

Glauberi,  989 

Rosmarinus,  862 

Rochelle,  815 

Rosemary,  862 

Sedativnm  Hombeigii,  17 

Wild,  645 

SeidUoense,  827 

Rosshaf,  1004 

Seignetti,  815 

Rother  Pfeffer,  277 

Soda,  934 

Rotten  Stone,  113 

Sucdni,  43 

Rottlera,  627 

Vichy  Efferresoens,  988 

Rottlerin.  627 

YolbtOe,  124 

RotulsB,  1004 

Volatil  de  Sueino,  48 

Menthse  Piperitas,  698 

Salad  OU,  534,  722 

Rabi  Frnctos,  863 

Salbeiblatter,  878 

Rabijervine,  1015 

Salben,  1006 

Rubns,  864 

Salep,  876 

Idaeus,  865 

Mucilage,  877 

Rue,  808 

Salicin,  877,  878 

Rufus's  puis,  104 

(see  Phlorizin),  768 

Ruhrrinde,  925 

Salicylate  Cinchonidine,  841 

Ruhrwurzel,  612 

Eserine,  769 

Ruibarbo,  844 

Lithium,  657 
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SaUoylate  Mefchy),  514 

PhyBOBtigmine,  769 

Qainine,  837 

Sodium,  039 
Salipylated  Oil,  43 
Salicylic  Acid,  4t,  200 

Acid  Inhalation.  43 

Acid  Mixture,  43 

Acid  OU,  43 

Acid  Preparations,  657 
Salicjlsiiure,  41 
SaliYaire,  828 

Balix,  877 
Salmiak,  126 
Salmiakgeiat,  119 
Salpeter,  818 
SalpeteisiLnre,  34 
Salpetersaures  Bleiozyd,  702 

Kali,  818 

Silberozyd,  172 
Salpetersyrad  Blyoxid,  702 

Silfveroxid,  172 
Salpetersyradt  KaU,  818 
SalsepareiUe,  801 
Salaeparin,  805 
Salt,  035 

Carlsbad,  089 

Glauber^s,  939 
Salts  of  Wormwood,  8 
Saltsyra,  20 
Salye,  Deshler^s,  841 

Lip,  862 

Lip,  Bed,  078 
Salves,  1006 
Salvia,  878 

Espanola,  310 
Salzsaure,  20 
Sambuoi  Fructos,  880 
Sambncus,  870 
Sandalwood,  883 
Sandarao,  880 
Sange  Officinale,  878 
Sang-dragon,  412 
Sangninaria,  881 

Preparations,  881-883 
Sangninarine,  308,  525,  881 
Sanjguis  Draconis,  412 
Santalic  Acid,  884 
Santalnm  Album,  884 

Citrinum,  883 

Rubmm,  884 
Saotalwood,  Yellow,  883 
Santonic  Acid.  885,  886 
Santonica,  885 
Santonin,  885,  886 
Santoninas  lodii,  886 
Santoninate  Sodium,  686 
Sapo,  887 

Albus,  887 

Animatis,  800 

Durns,  887 

Hispanious,  887 


Sapo.  Mollis,  880 

Viridis,  880 
Sap-wood,  1094 
Saponaria,  800 

Saponin,  544,  800,  883.  891,  895,  912 
Saponis  Opodeldoc,  890 
Sarsa,  801 
Sazsaparilla,  801 

American,  168 

China,  312 

False,  168 

Preparations,  806-809 
Sassafras,  900 

Medulla,  001 

Pith,  001 
Sassaparille,  801 
Sassy  Bark,  434 
Saunders,  Red,  884 
Savin,  871 

Cerate,  871 
Savon,  887 
Saxifrage.  778 
Saxolin,  750 
Scabious,  431 
Scammonii  Radix,  002 
Scammonin,  002,  003 
Scammonium,  002 
Scammony,  002 

Resin,  003 

Root,  002 
Sohachtelhalm,  425 
Schafgarbe,  11 
Schierlingsblatter,  365 
Schierlingsfrucht,  361 
SchUppe's  Salt,  157 
Schollkraut,  307 
Schuster's  Pastiles,  53 
SchWamm,  045 
Schwarze  Nieswurzel,  551 
Schwarzer  Senf ,  026 
Schwarzes  Mutterpflaster,  704 
Schwefel,  958 
Schwefelatiier,  71 
Schwefelsiiure,  44 

Magnesia,  672 
Schwefelsaures  Chinin,  838 
Schwefelspiesfglanz,  156 
Schweflige  S&ure,  48 
Schweineschmalz,  67 
Soil]a,903 

Preporations,  904-907 
Sdllin,  003 
Soillipiorin,  003 
ScilUtoxin,  008 
Sclerenchyma  Cells,  1075 
Sclererythrin,  427 
Sderogen,  1075 
Scleromucin,  427 
Sclerotic  Acid,  427,  1006 
Scoparin,  007 
Scoparius.  007 
Scouring  Rush,  425 
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Scurvy  Gxaas,  849 
Boatellaria,  908 
Soatellarin,  908 
Sea-tangle,  089 

Tents,  689 
Sea-weed,  506 
Sea-wzack,  506 
Sebo,  924 

Sebum  Ovillum.  924 
Seoale  Gomutnzn,  426 
Seoalis  Farina,  910 
Sections,  direction  of,  1096 
Sedative  Drops,  Battley's,  785 
Seeds,  examination  of,  1104 
Seidelbastrinde,  698 
SeidlitE  Powder,  827 
Seife,  887 
Seigle  £zgot6,  426 
Seignett  Salt,  816 
Sel  Amdr,  672 

Commun«  985 

d'Epsom,  672 

de  Glauber,  989 

de  Satnzne,  788 

de  SedUts,  672 

deSeignette,  815 

de  Viohy,  981 

Volatile  d'Angletezre,  124 
Semen  Anisi,  146 

AreoflB,  170 

Bazdann,  640 

Ga£Fe89,  245 

Canarienses,  762 

Cardamomi,  282 

Ghiffi,  810 

Cinae,  885 

Gooculi,  847 

Colchioi,  858 

Gonii,861 

Cuoumis  Gitmlli,  887 

Oucumis  Sativn,  888 

Gydonii,  895 

Delphinii,  402 

Dipteriois,  410 

Foeniouli,  502 

Hyosoyami,  586 

IgnatiaB,  591 

Lini,652 

Lobelife,  661 

Lycopodii,  665 

Myristicas,  712 

Nucis  Vomice,  717 

Ozyzas,  740 

Papayerifl.  749 

Pepo,  753 

Petroselini,  761 

Phalaris,  762 

Phellandrii,  762 

Phyaostigms,  767 

Piperis,  781 

SabadiUffi,  869 

Santonic89,  885 


Semen,  Sinapis  Albe,  925 

Sinapis  Nigr»,  926 

StaphisiHgriflB.  948 

Stramonii,  953 
Semenoes  de  Chenopode  Anthelmintiqae, 
809 

de  Going,  895 

Golchique»  858 

de  Fenonil.  502 

de  Lin,  652 

de  Pied  d'Alouette,  402 
Semenolne,  885 
Semilla  de  Lino,  652 
Sen,  914 
Senap,  Qui,  925 

Holt,  925 

Svart,  926 
Senapeolja,  Fet,  928 

Flyktig,  928 
Seneca  OU.  760 
Senedo,  910 
Senega,  911 

PzeparatioDS,  91!^914 
Senegal  Gum,  5 
Senegin,  912 
Senf,  Schwarzer,  926 

Weisser,  929 
Senfol  Aetbenaobes,  928 
Senna,  914 

Alcobol-wasbed,  916 

Alexandria,  914,  915 

India,  914,  915 

Maryland,  916 

Mecca,  916 

Preparations,  916-921 

Purified,  916 

Spiritu  Extracta,  916 

Tinnevelly,  915 

TripoU,  916 
Sennacrol,  916 
Sennapicrin,  916 
Sennesbl&tter,  914 
Serica,  922 
Serpentaria,  922 

Preparations,  928-924 
Sesamol,  924 
Sesquicbloride  Iron,  467 
Setn  Mncunae,  709 
Seyum,  924 
Sbampoo,  812 
SheUac.  684 
SheUflower,  808 
Sbepberd's  Purse,  276 
Shield  Fern,  197 
Shikimi.  594 
Sboemaker*s  Wax,  786 
Shrubby  Trefoil  Bark,  824 
Signatura,  1111,  1115 
Signs  in  Prescriptions,  1116,  1117 
Sikimin,  594 
SUber,  171 
SUberoxjd,  174 
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Silbeisalpeter,  172 

Silfver,  171 

Silfvercyanid,  171 

Silfverjodid,  171 

Silicate  Sodium  Solution,  989 

SUkweed,  195 

Silver,  171 

Cyanide,  171 

Iodide,  171  . 

Nitrate,  172 

Nitrate,  with  Lead,  174 

Oxide,  174 

Preparatioii8,171-175 
Simaruba,  925 
Simple  Cerate,  808 

EHxir,  1139 

Ointment,  70 

Syrap.  966 
Sinalbin,  925 
Sinapis  Alba,  925 

Nigra,  926 
Sinapism  Paper,  828 
Sinigrin,  926 
Sirops,  964 
Sitz-baths,  211 
SjolOk,  903 
Skedort,  349 
Skull-cap,  906 
Skunk  Cabbage,  413 
Skorbjuggsnrt,  349 
Slippery  Elm,  10a5 

Elm  Tea,  1005 
Smilaoin,  895 
Smilax  Medica,  891 

Officinalis,  891 

Syphilitica,  891 
Smor,  244 
Snakehead,  808  ' 
Snake  Root,  922 
Snakeweed,  234 
Soap,  887 

Cerate,  888 

Curd,  890 

Green,  889 

Liniment,  888 

Plaster,  888 

Potassa,  889 

Root,  890 

Soft,  889 

Soda,  887 

Tree  Bark,  833 
Soapwort,  890 
Socaloin,  99 
Seeker,  873 
Sookerayrup,  966 
Socotrine  Aloes,  100 
Soda,  929 

Caustic,  929 

Lozenges,  932 

Powders,  940 

Sal,  934 

Solution,  930 

76 


Soda,  Washing,  934 
Sodae,  Biboras,  933 
Sodii,  Acetas,  930 

Arsenias,  185 

Benzoas,  931 

Bicarbonas,  931 

Bicarbonas  YenaUs,  932 

Bisnlphis,  983 

Boras,  933 

Bromidum,  938 

Carbonas,  934 

Carbonas  ExsiccAtus,  984 

Chloras,  935 

Chloridum,  935 

Citras,  936 

et  Potassii  Tartras,  815 

HypophosphLH,  937 

Hyposulphis,  937 

lodidum,  938 

Nitras,  938 

Phosphas,  938 

Pyrophosphas,  988 

Salicylas,  939 

Santoninss,  886 

SUicas,  9:^9 

Sulphas,  939 

Sulpbis,  940 

Sulphocarbolas,  040 

Tartras,  940 
Sodium,  929 

Acetate,  980 

Benzoate,  931 

Biborate,  933 

Bicarbonate,  931 

Bicarbonate,  Commercial,  932 

Bisulphite,  933 

Borate.  933 

Bromide,  933 

Bromide  Solution,  934 

Carbonate,  034 

Carbonate,  Dried,  934 

Chlorate,  935 

Chloride,  935 

Citrate,  936 

Citrate  Solution,  986 

Hydrate,  929 

Hypophosphite,  937 

Hyposulphite,  937 

Hyposulphite  Lotion,  937 

Iodide,  938 

Nitrate,  938 

Phosphate,  938 

Preparations,  929-940 

Pyrophosphate,  938 

Salicylate,  939 

Santoninate,  886 

SiUcate  Solution,  989 

Sulphate,  939 

Sulphite,  940 

Sulphocarbolate,  940 

Tartrate,  940 
Soft  Soap,  887 
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Solanine,  416 
Solid  Extracts,  444 
SoUdago,  941 

Odora,  941 
Solomon's  Seal,  800 
Solutio  Camph.  Spiritaoso-Actherea,  265 

CTiloreti  Ferrici,  469 

Chloreti  Ferrici  Spiritaosa,  472 

Chlori,  323 

Ferri  Acet.,  461 

Ferrici  Chloridi,  467 

Ferrosi  Chloridi  Spiritaoso-Aetherea, 
472 

Hydrargfyrici  Nitratis,  573 
Solution  Acetate  Ammonium,  121 

Acetate  Iron,  461 

Albuminate  Iron,  500 

Arseniate  Sodium,  185 

Arsenic  Valangin,  184 

Arsenions  Acid,  184 

Arsenite  Potassium,  186 

Bromide  Sodium,  934 
•     Calcium  Hydrate,  254 

Chloride  Antimony.  152 

Chloride  Arsenic,  184 

Chloride  Iron,  467 

Chloride  Iron,  Strong,  B.,  469 

Chloride  Iron.  Strong.  G  ,  469 

Chloride  Iron,  Sw.,  409 

Chloride  Tin,  947 

Chloride  Zinc,  1028 

Chlorinated.  Soda,  324 

Citrate  Iron,  475 

Citrate  Irun  and  Quinine,  479 

Citrate  Magnesium,  672 

Citrate  Morphine,  702 

Citrate  Potassium,  814 

atrate  Sodium,  936 

Corrosive  Chloride  Mercuiy,  567,  568 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  568 

Donovan^s,  186 

Ferric  Citrate,  475 

Ferric  Nitrate,  485 

Ferric  Sulphate,  497 

Ferric  Tersulphate,  497 

Fowler's,  186 

Gutta  Percha,  .';46 

Iodide  Arsenic  and  Mercuiy,  186 

Iodine  Comp.,  610 

Iron  Albuminate,  500 

Iron  Chloride,  467 

Iron  Chloride,  Strong,  B.,  469 

Iron  Chloride,  Strong,  G.,  469 

Iron  Chloride,  Sw.,  469 

Iron  Citrate.  475 

Iron  Muriate,  467 

Iron  Nitrate,  485 

Iron  Oxychloride,  480 

Iron  Perchloride,  467 

Iron  Perchloride,  Pravas's,  467 

Iron  Sesquichloride,  467 

Iron  Tersulphate,  497 


:  Solution,  Labarraque's,  324 

Lead  Subaoetate,  789 

Lime,  254 

Litmus,  657 

Lugols,  610 

Magnesium  Sulphate,  673 

Morphine  Citrate,  702 

Muriate  Iron.  407 

Muriate  Tin,  947 

Nitrate  Iron,  485 

Nitrate  Mercury,  573 

Opium,  Compound,  734 

Oxychloride  Iron,  480 

Pepsin,  756 

Perchloride  Iron,  467 

Perchloride  Iron,  Pravaz^s,  460 

Phosphorus,  767 

Potassa,  806 

Potassium  Citrate,  614 

Potassium  Hidrate,  b06,  807 

Potassium  Iodide,  817 

Quinine,  835 

Sesquichloride  Iron,  467 

Silicate  Sodium,  939 

Soda,  930 

Sodium  Bromide,  934 

Sodium  Silicate,  939 

Subacetate  Lead,  789 

Subacetate  Lead,  Diluted,  790 

Subsulphate  Iron,  494 

Succinate  Ammonium,  128 

Sulphurated  Lime,  257 

Tar,  Alkaline.  7^5 

Tersulphate  Iron,  497 

Tin  Chloride,  947 

Tin  Muriate,  947 

Zinc  Chloride,  1028 
Solutions,  654,  941 
Sorghum  Sugar,  874 

Syrup,  874 
Sosa  Caustica,  929 
Sotwandel,  182 
Souchet  des  Indes,  393 
Sonde  Caustique,  929 

Caustique  Liquide,  930 
Soufre,  958 

Dore,  Antimoine,  158 
Southern  Angelica,  648 

Senega,  912 
Southernwood,  187 
Spaces,  Intercellular.  1081 
Spanische  Fliegen,  271 
Spaniscber  Pfeffer,  277 
Spanish  Flies,  271 

Saffron,  383 
Spansk  Humla,  740 

Pepper,  277 
Spanska  Flugor,  271 
Sparteine,  907 
Spearmint,  694 
Water,  695 
Species,  941 
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Species,  Althson  Comp.,  Ill 

Amom,  831 

Bocokeri,  831 

Guaiaoi  CompositaQ,  542 

Laxantes  St.  Qermain,  921 

Pectorales,  111 

Qaa&^iffi  Amane,  831 

KeaoWentes,  559 

St.  Germain,  921 
Specifto  Gravity,  1134 

Gravity  Bottle,  1134 

Volume,  1135 

Volames,  Tables,  1137, 1138 
Spermaceti,  305 

Gexati,  305 

Saccharated,  306 
SpetBs^lans,  156 
Spice  Plaster,  278 
Spicebnsh,  651 

Berries,  652 
Spigelia,  942 

Preparations,  942, 943 
Spikenard,  169 
Spindle  OU,  751 
Spirit,  79 

of  Allspice,  778 

of  Ammonia,  121 

of  Anise,  149 

of  Bay,  710 

of  Bitter  Almond,  132 

of  Cajuput,  247 

of  Camphor,  265 

of  Caraway,  290 

of  Chloroform,  321 

of  Cinnamon,  346 

of  Cloves,  291 

of  Coriander,  375 

of  Ether,  73 

of  Ether,  Compound,  74 

of  Fennel,  503 

of  Ganltheria,  514 

of  Hartshorn,  119 

of  Hedeoma,  550 

of  Juniper,  626 

of  Lavender,  644 

of  Lavender,  Compound,  644 

of  Lemon,  651 

of  Mindererus,  121 

of  Mustard,  929 

of  Myrcia,  710 

of  Nitre,  74 

of  Nitrous  Ether,  74 

of  Nutmeg,  712 

of  Orange,  207 

of  Pennyroyal,  550 

of  Peppermint,  693 

of  Rose,  861 

of  Rosemary,  862 

of  Sassafras,  902 

of  Spearmint.  695 

of  Turpentine,  974 

of  Wintezgreen,  514 


Spirit,  Perfumed,  863,  944 

r^roxylio,  91 
Spirits,  944 
Spiritus,  944 

Aetherls,  78 

Aetheris  Compoeitus,  74 

Aetheris  Nitrosi,  74 

Ammoniaa,  121 

Ammoniee  Aromaticus,  125 

Amygdalfls  Amarie,  132 

Angelica  Compositus,  143 

Auisi,  149 

Aniai  Ammoniatus,  149 

ArmoraciiB  Compositus,  175 

AurantU,  207 

Cajuputi,  247 

Oamphone,  265 

Camphorffi  Aethereus,  265 

Can,  290 

Caryophylli,  291 

Chloroformi,  321 

Cinnamomi,  346 

Citri,651 

Cochleariso,  349 

Cotfhleariae  Compositus,  350 

FoBniculi,  503 

Formicarum,  26 

Fmmenti,  944 

Gaultheria,  514 

Juniperi.  626 

Jnniperi  Compositus,  626 

Limonis,  651 

Melissaa  Compositus,  690 

Henthe  Piperite,  693 

Menthffi  Viridis,  685 

Mindereri,  121 

Hyrciae,  710 

Hyristic»,719 

Neroli,  715 

Nitri  Dulcis,  74 

Odoratus,  863,  944 

Piment©,  778 

Pyroxylious,  91 

Rectificatus,  79 

RossB,  861 

Rosmarini,  862 

Rosmarini  Compositas  Odoratoa,  868 

Sinapis,  929 

Vini,  79 

Yini  GaUici,  945 
Spiroids,  1078 

Spurious,  1078 
Spiskummin,  388 
Sponge,  945 

Baths,  211 

Burnt,  947 

Tente,  946 
Spongia,  945 

Usta,  947 
Spongiad  Ceratie,  946 

Compressie,  946 
Spongioles,  1083 
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Sporidia  Lyoopodii,  665 
Spray  Apparatus,  600 

Carbolic  Acid,  21 
Spring  Water,  166 
Sprit,  79 
Spunk,  76 
Spurred  Bye,  426 
Sqoattram,  645 
Squaw  Boot,  300 

Vine,  700 

Weed,  431,  910 
Squill,  903 

Preparations,  904-907 
Squine,  312 
Squirrel  Com,  378 
Starke,  136 

Stanni  Ghloridam,   947 
Stannic  Chloride,  947 
Stannnm,  947 
Staphans-ort,  948 
Staphisagria,  948 
Staphisaine,  948 
Star  Anise,  593 

Anise,  False,  594 
Staroh,  186 

Corn,  686 

Iodide,  609 

Manmta,  681  • 

Nature  of,  1071»  1073 

Paste,  137 

Bice,  741 

Tapioca,  971 
Staxgrass,  93 
Starwort,  92 
Stavesacre,  948 
Steam  Atomizer,  600 
Stearin,  948 
Stechapfel,  950 
Steer's  Opodeldoc,  890 
Steinklee,  688 
Steinol,  760 
Stemanis,  593 
St.  Germain  Tea,  921 
Stibium,  152 

Ozydatum,  155 

Snlfuratum  Aurantlacmn,  158 

Snlphuratum,  156 

Sulphnratum,  Bubeam,  156 
Sticking  Plaster,  841 
Stigmata  Groci,  383 

Maidis,  687 
St.  Ignatius  Bean,  591 
Stillingia,  949 

Preparations,  949,  950 
Stinkasant,  189 
Stinkweed,  950 
Stipites  Dulcamarsd,  416 

LaminarisB,  639 
Stjemanis,  593 
Stockfischleberthran,  704 
Stokes*  Expectorant,  125 

Liniment,  975 


Stomata,  1083 
Stone-cells,  1076 
Stone  Boot,  356 
Storax,  956 

Liquid,  956 
Stramoine,  950 
Stramonii  Folia,  950 

Semen,  953 ' 
Stramonium  Learea,  950 

Ointment,  954 

Preparations,  952-954 

Seed,  953 
Strengthening  Plaster,  476 
Streupulver,  665 
Stronger  Ether,  71 

White  Wine,  1022 
Strontium,  954 
Strychnia,  955 
Stiychnina,  955 
Strychnine,  591,  717,  955 

Acetate,  956 

Hypodermic  Injection,  609 

Nitrate,  956 

Oleate,  955 

Sniphate,  956 
SturmhntknoUen,  54 
Styptic,  Collodion,  50 

Cotton,  534 

Warren's,  975 
Styracibalsamum,  959 
Styracin,  956 
Slyrax,  956 

Liquidus,  956 
Styrol,  956 
Btarhelse,  136 
Stakrefr5n,  762 
Subcarbonate  of  Bismnth,  232 

of  Iron,  493 
Subchloride  of  Mercury,  568 
Suber,  1083 
Sublimed  Sulphur,  960 
Submuriate  Mercury,  568 
Subnitrate  Bismuth.  232 
Subscription,  1111,  1114 
Snbsulphate  Iron,  493 

Mercury,  577 
Succi,  957 

Succinic  Acid,  43,  957 
Succinum,  957 
Succory,  327 
Succus  Aooniti,  64 

AurantU,  210 

Belladonnie,  220 

Citri,  651 

Conii,  368 

HyoBcyami,  585 

Limonis,  651 

Liquiritiffi,  531 

Bhaumi  Cathartic!  Fntctofl*  843 

ThebaicuB,  724 
Snore,  873 

deLalt,879 
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Huore  de  Satume,  7^ 

Saorose,  UTS 
SasBO  Mondeln,  133 
SuBsholB,  627 
Suet,  924 
Sugar,  8T3 

Beet,  874 

Burnt,  873 

Fniit,874 

Grape,  874 

Maple,  874 

Milk,  875 

of  Lead,  788 

^olutioOB,  Dpnaitiea,  875    ^ 

Sorghum,  8T4 

Volume  of,  wben  in  liquid  form,  967 
Sugars,  Aromatic,  418 
Suif,  924 

Sulfate  de  Magn^sie,  672 
Sulfato  Quinioo,  838 
Sulfure  d^Antimoine,  156 

d*Antimoine  Hjdrat^.  166 
Sulphate  of  Aluminium,  116 

of  Aluminium  and  Ammonium,  113 

of  Aluminium  and  Potaasium,  118 

of  Ammonium,  129 

of  Atropine,  202 

of  Bebeerine,  215 

of  Cadmium.  244 

of  Calcium,  258 

of  Cinohonia,  343 

of  Gincbonidine.  342 

of  Gincbonine,  343 

of  Gopp%r,  391 

of  Copper.  Ammoniated,  392 

of  Duboisine,  415 

of  Eserine,  770 

of  Hyoacjamine,  681 

of  Indigo,  596 

of  Iron,  495 

of  Iron  and  Ammonium,  477 

of  Iron,  Commercial,  496 

of  Iron,  Dried,  495 

of  Iron,  Granulated,  496 

of  Iron,  Impure,  496 

of  Iron,  Precipitated,  496 

of  Magnesium,  672 

of  Manganese,  678 

of  Mercury,  577 

of  Morphine,  703 
.    of  PhjBOstigmine,  770 

of  Potassium,  819 

of  Quinidia,  834 

of  Quinidine,  834 

of  Quinine,  838 

of  Sodium,  939 

of  Strychnine,  956 

of  Zino,  1030 
Sulphide  of  Antimony,  156 

of  Antimony,  Yellow,  156 

of  Calcium,  256 

of  Iron,  497 


Sulphide  of  Lime,  256 

of  Mercury,  Black,  577 

of  Mercury,  Red,  577 

of  Potassium,  807 
Sulph-indigoUo  Acid,  596 
Sulphite  of  Calcium,  253 

of  Magnesium,  673 

of  Potassium,  820 

of  Sodium,  940 
Sulphocarbolate  of  Sodium«  940 

of  Zino,  1030 
Sulphur,  958 

and  Green  Soap,  959 

Balsam,  960 

Iodide,  610,  961 

Lotum,  958 

Ointment,  961 

Ointment,  Alkaline,  959 

Ointment,  Compound,  961 

Pnecipitatum,  960 

Preparations,  95^-961 

Stibiatum  Rubeum,  156 

Sublimatum,  960 

Washed,  958 
Sulphurated  Antimony^  158 

Lime,  256 

OU,  960 

OU,  with  Turpentine,  960 

Potassa,  807 
Sulphuret  of  Iron,  497 

of  Lime,  256 

of  Potassium,  807 
Sulphuric  Acid,  44 

Acid,  Aromatic,  46 

Acid,  DUuted,  47 

Add,  Fuming,  45 

Acid  Lemonade,  48 

Acid,  Nordhausen,  45 

Acid  Paste,  46 

Acid  Syrup,  48 

Ether,  71 
Sulphurous  Acid,  48 

Acid  Preparations,  678 
Sulphuris  lodidum,  610,  961 
Sumach  Bark,  854 

Bark,  Fragrant,  858 

Berries,  853 

Sweet,  853 
Sumbol,  961 
Summitates  Meliloti,  688 

Scoparii,  907 
Sumpf-forst,  645 
Sundew,  414 
Superoxide  of  Lead.  797 

of  Mangandte,  677 
Superscription,  1111 
Supertartras  Kalicus,  810 
Suppositoria  Addi  Carbolioi,  22 

Addi  Tannici.  51 

AsafoetidflB,  191 

Belladonn»,  220 

Hydrargyria  565 
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Soppodtories,  962 

^yrup  of  Currants,  White,  866 

GelatiD,  515 

of  Elderberry,  880 

Mercury.  565 

of  Fennel,  503 

Taiinin,  51 

of  Garlic,  96 

SugeoDB'  Agaric,  76 

of  Ginger,  1033 

Son  Kolsyradt  Natoon,  981 

of  Hydriopic  Acid,  27 

8Q8BhoIz»  527 

of  Hypophosphite  of  Caldam^  251, 

Syafoel,  958 

587 

STafvelantimon,  156 

of  Hypophosphite  of  Lii^e,  251,  587 

SvafvellefTer,  807 

of  Hypophosphites,  588 

Svafvelajra,  44 

of  Hypophosphites  of  Calcium  and 

SvafrelByrad  Kinin,  838 

Sodium,  587 

Talk,  672 

of  Hypophosphites  of  Calcium,  So- 

Svafyelsyrlighet, 48 

dium,  and  Potassium,  588 

Svart  Pruatrot,  551 

of  Hypophosphites  of  Calcium,   So- 

Senap, 926 

dium,  Potassium,  and  Iron,  588 

BviBkon,  821 

of  Hypophosphites,  Compctmd,  588 

Swamp,  945 

of  Hyi^phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda, 

Dogwood,  377 

587 

Milkweed,  195 

of  Hypophosphites  of  Lime.  Soda,  and 

fiwediflh  Bitters,  106 

Potassa,  588 

Sweet  AlmoDd,  132 

of  Hypophosphites  of  Lime,  Soda,  Po- 

Bogle, 666 

tash  and  Iron.  588 

Clover,  688 

of  Hypophosphites  with  Iron,  588 

Flag,  247 

of  Iodide  of  Calcium.  252 

Gum,  654 

of  Iodide  of  Iron,  484 

Maxjoram,  674 

of  Iodide  of  Lime.  252 

Oil,  722 

of  Iron  Chloride,  474 

Orange  Peel,  205 

of  Iron  Iodide,  484 

Spirit  of  Nitre,  74 

of  Iron  Oxide,  501 

Sumach,  853 

of  Iron  Phosphate,  489 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb,  851 

of  Iron  Pyrophosphate,  492 

Wine  of  Iron,  475 

of  Ipecac,  614 

Sweetwood  Bark,  291 

of  Ipecac  and  Opium,  6fe,  731 

Sydenham's  Laudanum,  7«SS 

of  Juniper  Berries.  625 

Symphytum,  963 

of  Glycyrrhiza,  530 

Symplocarpua,  413 

of  Iodide  of  Manganese.  677 

Syringe  Bulb,  602 

of  Krameria,  633 

Syringes,  602 

of  Lactophosphate  of  Calcium.  2S2 

Syrup  of  Acacia,  8 

of  Lactophosphate  of  Iron,  485 

of  Adiantum,  71 

of  Lactophosphate  of  Lime,  852 

of  Almond,  134 

of  Lactucarium,  ()39 

of  AlthfPA,  110 

of  Lemon,  650 

of  Anise,  149 

of  Lemon  Juice,  866 

of  Asafetida,  191 

of  Lime,  255 

of  Asarum,  Compound,  193 

of  Liquorice  Root,  530 

of  Asparagus,  197 

of  Maidenhair,  71 

of  Balsam  Peru,  758 

of  Marshmallow,  1 10 

of  Blaokbeny,  863 

of  Mulberries,  866 

of  Blackberry  Root  Bark,  866 

of  Nutgall,  Aromatic,  513 

of  Blood  Root,  883 

of  Orange,  206 

of  Bromide  of  Iron,  464 

of  Orange  Flowcn.  209 

of  Buckthorn  Berries,  843 

of  Orange  Juice,  210 

of  Chemical  Food,  764 

of  Orange  Juice,  Sweet,  066 

of  Cherry,  866          • 

of  Oxide  of  Iron,  501 

of  Cherry,  Wild,  823 

of  Pansy,  1024 

of  Chloride  of  Iron,  474 

of  Peppermint,  694 

of  Citric  Acid,  25 

of  Peru  Balsam,  758 

of  Compound  Phosphates,  764 

of  Phosphate  of  Iron,  489 

of  Cubeb,  386 

of  Phosphates,  Compound,  764 

of  Currants,  Black.  866 

of  Phosphates  of  Iron,  Quinine  and 

of  Currants,  Red,  866 

Strychnine,  492 
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Syrap  of  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron,  492 

of  Pineapple,  800 

of  Poppy,  749 

of  Poppy  Flowers,  853 

of  Primus  Virginiana,  828 

of  Queen's  Root,  Compound^  950 

of  Quince,  800 

of  Raspberry,  806 

of  Red  Poppy,  852 

of  Rhatany,  083 

of  Rbabarb^  and  Potassa.  845 

of  Rhubarb,  Aromatic,  849 

of  Rhubarb    (New  Pharmaoopotia), 
849 

of  Rhubarb,  Simple,  850 

of  Rhubarb,  Spiced,  849 

of  Rose,  801       • 

of  SarsaparlTia,  Compound,  899 

of  Senega.  914 

of  Senega,  Compound,  914 

of  Senna,  921 

of  Senna  and  Manna,  921 

of  Squill,  905 

of  Squill,  Aromatic,  906 

of  Squill,  Compound,  905 

of  Squill.  Swedish,  9J5 

of  Stiilingi;t,  Compound,  950 

of  Strawberries,  HOti 

of  Sulpburio  Acid,  48 

of  Tar,  784 

of  Tartaric  ^cid,  53 

of  Tolu.  997 

of  Wild  Cherry,  823 

Coxe's  Hive,  906 

Jackson's  Cough,  914 

Jackson's  Pectoral,  901 

Maple,  874 

Simple.  960 

Sorghum,  874 

Sugar,  Densitiea  of,  876 

Violet,  1024 
Syrupe,  964 
Syrupi,  964 
Syrups,  964 

Fruit,  866,  967 

Soda  Water,  866 
Syrupus,  900 

Acacias.  8 

Acidi  Citrici,  25 

Acidi  Hydriodioi,  27 

Acidi  Sulphurici,  48 

AotteSB  Compositus,  330 

Aetata;  Racemosae,  330 

Adianti,  71 

Aim.  90 

Althaeas,  110 

Amygdalae,  134 

Anisi,  149 

Aqu89  Aurantii,  209 

AsafiBtidas  Compositna,  191 

Asari  Compositna,  193 

Asparagi,  197 


Sympns  Aurantii,  206 
Aurantii  Flomm,  209 
Aurantii  Sioci,  210 
Balsami  Peruviani,  758 
Caloii  et  Sodii  Hypophosphitum,  587 
Caldi  Hypophosphitis,  251,  587 
Calcii  lodidi,  252 
Caloii  Lactophosphatis,  252 
Calcis.  255 

Cimicifngaa  Compositus,  880 
Cinnamomi,  346 
Citri,  650 
•Codeinas,  350 
Cnbebao,  386 
Ferri  Bromidi.  464 
Ferri  Chloridi  Viridis,  474 
Ferri  Oxidi,  501 
Ferri  Hypophosphitis,  482 
Ferri  Lactophosphatis,  485 
Ferri  Oxydati  Solnbilis,  501 
Ferri  Phosphatis,  489 
Ferri  Pyrophospbatis,  492 
Ferri  Quininse  et  Stryohninas  Phos- 

phatum,  492 
FcBniculi,  503 
Fuscns,  875 
Gal  las  Aromations,  512 
Glycyrrhizee,  530 
Hypophosphitum,  588 
Hypophosphitnm  cum  Ferro,  688 
Ipeoacuanhas  et  Opii,  731 
Krameriae,  033 
Lactucarii,  639 
Limonis,  650 
Mangani  lodidi,  677 
Menthas  Piperitee,  694 
Opii  et  Ipeoaouanhaa,  781 
Papaveris,  749 
Pembalsami,  758 
Phosphatum,  Compositos,  764 
Pids  Liquidas.  784 
Rhamni  Cathartici  Fructos,  848 
Rhei  (U.  S.,  1880),  849 
Rhei,  Aroma ticus,  849 
Rhei  et  Potassce,  845 
Rhei  (Phar.  1870),  850 
Rhei,  Simplex,  850 
RhoBados,  852 
Rosao,  861 
Rubi,  865 
Rubildaei.  866 
Rubi  Radicis  Cort  icia,  865 
Rubi  Villosi  Fructus,  863 
Saoohari,  966 
Saochari  Foscns,  875 
Sambuci  Fruotns,  880 
Sangninariao,  883 
SarsaparilliB,  Compositus,  899 
Sassafras.  Compositus,  901 
Soill®,  905 

Boilln,  Aromatious,  905 
SoUUb,  Compoaicna,  906 
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Syrapna  Senegas,  014 

Senegn,  Compositiui,  014 

Sennas,  021 

Sennas  Mannatns,  021 

Simplex,  066 

StillingiaB,  Compontna,  050 

ThebaioQS,  786 

Tolntanns,  007 

Vini,  1023 

Viola,  1024 

Yiolaram,  1024 

Zinzibetk,  103^ 


Tabao.  068 
Tabaoum,  068 
Tabak8blatter»  068 
Table  Salt,  0»5 
Tablets,  1004 
Tabnln»  1004 
Taffy,  875 
Tag  Alder,  00 
Talg,  024 
Tallow,  024 
Tamar  Indien.  069 
Tamarlndns,  060 
Tanaoetin,  070 
Tanacetum,  070 
Tanaisie.  070 
Tannaie  Biamnth,  288 

Qainine,  8^0 
Tannio  Acid,  40,  511 

Acid  Preparations,  50-62 
Tannin,  40,  611,  85:{,  1107 

Injection,  61,  52 

Oak.  832 

Pastiles,  Schuster's,  52 

Tansy,  070 
Tape-wprm  Remedy,  588 
Tapioca,  071 
Tar,  783 

Barbadoes,  760 

Preparations,  784,  785 

Water,  784 

Washed,  784 
Tarazaoerin,  072 
Taraxacin,  071 
Taraxacum,  071 
Tartar  Emetic,  158 
Tartaric  Acid,  52 

Acid  Lemonade,  68 
Tartarus  Boraxatus,  810 

DepuratuB,  810 

Solubilis,  820 

Stibiatus,  153 
Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassium,  163 

of  Chinoline,  314 

of  Iron  and  Ammonium,  477 

of  Iron  and  Potassium,  478 

of  Morphine,  703 

of  Potassium.  830 

of  Potassium  and  Sodium,  815 


Tartrate  of  Sodium,  040 

Em^tique,  153 
Tartrato  Sodioo-potasioo,  815 
Tartre  Stibi^  153 
Taurocholie  Add,  458 
Tea,  076 

Laxative,  021 
Teaberry,  513 
Teas,  041 

Teinture  de  Perchlornre  de  Fer,  470 
Tela  Cantharidi8,'276 
Tenn,  047 

Salt,  047 
Tents,  630 
Tephrosia,  015 
Terebinthina,  074 

Canadensis.  074 

Communis,  074 
Terptotin,  074 
Terpentinolin,  074 
Term  Alba,  237 

Japonica,  208 
Test-paper,  658 
Tetterwort,  307 
Teufelsdreok,  180 
The,  076 
Thea,  076 
Thebaine,  725 
Theer,  788 
Theine,  077 
Theobroma,  077 
Theobromine,  078 
Theriaca,  875,  070 
Thielemann's  Cholera  Drops,  780 
Thonerdeklorid,  115 
Thomapple,  050 
Thoroughwort,  440 
Thridace,  636 
Thuja,  070 
Thujin,  070 
Thus,  721 

Americanum,  074 
Thyme,  080 
Tbymene,  080 
Thymian,  080 
Thymol,  080 
Thymus,  080 
Tidebaatbark,  608 
Tidlosefro,  353 
Tidloserot,  350 
Tierre  Japonioa^  208 
Tilia,  081 
Timjam,  080 
Tin,  047 

Chloride,  047 

Muriate,  047 
Tinctura  Aconiti  Folionm,  64,  087 

Aconiti  Radicis.  60-61,  067 

Aotasa  Raoemoaa,  087 

Aloes,  105,  087 

Aloes,  Composita,  106 

Aloes  et  Myrrhs,  106 
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Tinotnra  AniicsB,  Floram,  177 
AmicsB  Radicis,  180 
Aromatioa  Acida,  46 
AsafGBtid»,  102 
Aarantii,  204 
Auiantii  Amari,  204 
Aurantii  Dulcis,  206 
Aarea  de  la  Mottii,  472 
Baptivia,  987 
Belladonnas,  987 
BelladonnsD  RadloU/  987 
Benzoini,  226 
Benzoini,  Gompoaita,  226 
Blatte,  235 

Cactus  Grandiflora,  988 
Gamphond,  265 
Gamphorse,  Gompoaita,  737 
Gardamomi,  284,  988 
Gardamomi,  Gomposita,  284,  988 
Gastorei  Thebaica,  296 
Ghamasliriam,  989 
ChlorophyUi,  822 
Gooci,  348 

Gocoi,  Gomposita,  849 
Golchioi  Floram,  856 
Golchiot  Kadicis,  853.  990 
Golchioi  Seminis,  355,  990 
Gonii  Foliorum,  365 
Gonii  Fnictus,  865 
Groci,  384 

Gapri  Aoetatis  Bademacheri,  391 
de  Ghloniro  Ferrico,  470 
Diptoricis,  411 
Forri  Aoetatis  (B.),  462 
Fern  Aoetatis  (U.  S.),  463 
Pern  Ghlorati,  474 
Ferri  Ghlorati  iBtherea,  473 
Ferri  Ghloridi,  470 
Forri  Mariatici,  470 
Forri  Perchloridi,  470 
Ferri  Pomata,  491 
Ferri  Sesqnichloridi,  470 
Gallffi,  510,  512,  991 
Uumali,  559.  991 
Hyofloyami  Foliomm,  585 
Hyospyami  Kadicis,  586 
Hyoscjami  Seminom,  587 
lodi,  610 

LayandulsB,  Gomposita,  644 
Limonis  Cort.  Recentifl,  650 
Hartis  Klaprothii,  472 
Moschi,  708 
Opii,  735 

Opii  ('amphorata,  787 
OpU  Grooata,  737 
Opii  Deodorata,  738 
Opii  et  Ipeoacuanhas,  781 
Opii  Pectoralis,  738 
Penioois,  757 
Piois  Liqoidfle,  785 
Rbei,  850 
Rhei,  AquoBft,  660 


Tinotnra  Rhei,  Aromatica,  850 

Rhei,  Dnlds,  851 

Rhei  et  SenusB,  846 

Rhei,  Yinosa,  852 

Santali  Rubri,  884 

Saponis  Camphorata,  888 

Saponis  Viridis,  889 

SoiUsB,  906 

Btjracis  Gomposita,  956 

Thebaica,  735 

Thielemanni,  730 

ThnJ8B,  980 

Tolatana,  997 

Toniof-Mervina  Bestnschei&i,  472 

Zinsiberis,  1033 
TinctnnB,  982 

Uerbanam  Recentiam,  995 
Tincture  of  Absinthium,  2,  986 

of  Absinthium,  Gomponnd,  986 

of  Acetate  of  Gopper,  391 

of  Acetate  of  Iron  (B.),  462 

of  Acetate  of  Iron  (IT.  S.),  463 

of  Aconite  Loaves,  64,  987 

of  Aconite  Root,  60^1,  987 

of  Alkanet,  94 

of  American  Hellebore,  995,  1016 

of  Angelica,  987 

of  Angustura,  987, 

of  Andia  Spinosa,  987 

of  Arbor  Yitie.  980 

of  Arnica  Flowers,  177,  987 

of  Arnica  Root,  180,  987 

of  Aspidosperma,  201,  987 

of  Bark,  Uuzham's,  340 

of  Belladonna  Leaves,  221,  987 

of  Belladonna  Root,  224,  987 

of  Black  Gobosh,  330,  987 

of  Black  Snake  Root,  987 

of  Blood  Root,  883,  987 

of  Blood  Root,  Compound,  987 

of  Blue  Cohosh,  987 

of  Blue  Flag,  987 

of  Boldo,  988 

of  Bryonia,  241.  988 

of  Buchu,  243,  988 

of  Calabar  Bean,  769,  988 

of  Calamus.  249,  988 

of  Calendula,  259,  988 

of  Calendula  Flowers,  988 

of  Calendula  Herb,  259,  988 

of  Galumba,  261,988 

of  Ganella,  988 

of  Cannabis  Indica,  270,  988 

of  Cantharides.  276,  988 

of  Capsicum,  280,  988 

of  Cascarilla,  293,  988 

of  Castoreum,  296 

of  Catechu,  988 

of  Catechu.  Gomponnd,  299,  989 

of  Caulophyllum,  989 

of  Caulophyllum,  Compound,  989 

of  Chinoidln,  814 
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Tincture  of  Chimta,  317,  989 
of  Chloride  of  Iron,  470 
of  Chloride  of  Iron,  £thereal,  473 
of  Color  id  e  of  Iron,  Swedish,  472 
of  Chloride  of  Iron,  Tasteless,  472 
of  Cimicifuga,  330,  989 
of  Cimicifuga,  Compound,  989 
of  Cinchona,  337,  989 
of  CiDchona,  Compound,  340,  989 
of  Cinchona,  Compound,  Huxham^s, 

340 
of  Cinchona,  Detannated,  337 
of  Cinnamon,  345,  9b9 
of  Cinnamon,  Compound,  989 
of  Coca,  990 
of  Cocculus  Indicus,  990 
of  Cochineal,  348 
of  Cochineal,  Compound,  849 
of  Cockroach,  23o 
of  Cohosh,  Black,  330,  990 
of  Coho$ih,  Black,  Compound,  990 
of  Cohosh,  Blue,  990 
of  Cohosh,  Blue,  Compound,  990 
of  Colchicum  Flowers,  356 
of  Colchicum  Root,  353,  990 
of  Colchicum  Seed,  355.  990 
of  Colchicum  Seed,  Compoond,  990 
of  Colocvnth,  361,  990 
of  Columbo.  261,  990 
of  Conlum  Fruit,  365,  990 
of  Conium  Leaves,  368,  990 
of  Conium  Seed,  365,  990 
of  Corydalis,  990 
of  Coto,  990 
of  Cubeb,  387,  990 
of  Cudbear.  757 
of  Culver's  Boot,  990 
of  Curcuma,  394 
of  Delphinium,  990 
of  Digitalis,  407,  990 
of  Dracoutium,  991 
of  Ergot,  4;a,  991 
of  Eucalyptus,  438,  991 
of  Fish  Berries,  991 
of  Foxglove,  407,  991 
of  Fresh  Drugs,  995 
of  Fresh  Lemon  Peel,  650 
of  Gelsemium,  517,  991 
of  Gentian,  Compound,  520,  991 
of  Ginger,  991,  li)33 
of  Golden  Seal,  581,  991 
of  Green  Soap,  889 
of  Guaiao,  544 
of  Guaiac,  Ammoniated,  544 
of  Hellebore,  American,  995,  1016 
of  Henbane  Leaves.  585,  991 
of  Henbane  Root,  586 
of  Henbane  Seed,  587,  991 
of  Hops,  559,  991 
of  Hydrastis,  581,  991 
of  Hydrastis,  Compound,  991 
of  Hyoscyamus  [Leaves],  585,  991 


Tincture  of  Hyoecyamns  Root,  ^iSS 
of  Hyoscyamus  Seed,  587,  If92 
of  Ignatia,  592,  992 
of  Indian  Cannabis.  270.  988,  992 
of  Indian  Hemp,  270,  988,  992 
of  Indian  Hemp,  True,  270,  988,  992 
of  Iodine,  610 
of  Iodine,  Decolorized,  611 
of  Ipecac,  614,  992 
of  Ipecac  and  Opium,  613,  731 
of  Iris  Versicolor,  992 
of  Iron,  470 

of  Iron,  BestnschefiTs,  472 
of  Iron,  Chloride,  470 
of  Iron,  Chloride.  Ethereal,  472 
of  Iron,  Chloride,  Swedish,  472 
of  Iron,  Klaprotb's,  472 
of  Iron,  Perchloride,  470 
of  Iron,  Protochloride,  474 
of  Iron,  Sesquichloride,  470 
of  Iron,  Tasteless,  472 
of  Jaborandi,  992 
of  Jalap,  992 
of  Kalmia,  992 
of  Kino,  629,  992 
of  Krameria,  633,  992 
of  Lavender,  Compound,  644 
of  Lemon  Peel,  Fresh,  650 
of  Leptandra,  992 
of  Litmus,  657 
of  Lobelia,  661,992 
of  Lobelia  and  Capsicum,  Compound, 

992 
of  Lobelia,  Compound,  993 
of  Lobelia,  Ethereal,  6i61 
of  Lupulin,  664,  993 
of  Mandrake,  993 
of  Marvgold,  993 
of  Matico,  684,  993 
of  May- Apple  Root,  993 
of  Muriate  of  Iron,  470 
of  Musk,  708 
of  Musk  Root,  962,  993 
of  Myrrh,  714 

of  Myrrh  and  Capsicum,  714 
of  Night-blooming  Cereus,  993 
of  Nutgall,  510,  512,  993 
of  Nnx  Vomica,  719,  993 
of  Opium,  736 
of  Opium  and  Saffron,  738 
of  Opium,  Camphorated,  737 
of  Opium,  Compound,  737 
of  Opium,  Denarcotized,  738 
of  Orange,  204 

of  Orange  Peel,  Bitter,  204,  993 
of  Orange,  Sweet,  206 
of  Orris  Root,  616.  993 
of  Pellitory.  828.  993 
of  Perchloride  of  Iron,  470 
of  Phosphorus,  767 
of  Physastigma,  769,  993 
of  Phytolacca  Berry,  993 
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Tinofcare  of  Phytolacca  Boot,  772,  998 

Tisanes,  596 

of  Pilocarpus,  993 

Tissue,  Fundamental,  1081 

of  Podophyllum,  993 

Tissues,  922 

of  PoiBon  Oak,  993 

Vegetable,  1080 

of  Poke  Berries,  993 

Tita,  873 

of  Poke  Root,  772,  993 

Tjara,  783 

of  Prickly  Ash  Berries,  993 

Tobacco,  715,  968 

of  PnlsatUla,  994 

Tobak,  968 

of  Pyrethrum,  828,  994 

Tolene,  996 

of  Quassia,  881,994 

Tollkirschenbliitter,  216 

of  Quebracho,  201 

ToUkirschenwuzzel,  221 

of  Queen's  Hoot,  994 

Tollkraut,  216 

of  Quillaia,  833,  994 

Tolu  Water,  997 

of  Quinine,  Compound,  889 

Tolubalsamum,  996 

of  Bed  Saunders,  884 

Tolutanum  Balsamnm,  996 

of  Bhatany,  63:^,  994 

Tonga,  998 

of  Bhubarb,  850,  995 

Tonka  Bean,  410 

of  Bhubarb  and  Senna,  846 

Tormentilla,  998 

of  Bhubarb,  Aqueous,  850 

Torsklefvertran,  704 

of  Bhubarb,  Aromatic,  850 

Tournesol,  657 

of  Bhubarb,  Compound,  994 

Toxicodendric  Acid,  856 

of  R'lubarb,  Sweet,  851,  994 

Toxicodendron,  855 

of  Bhus  Toxicodendron,  994 

Tracheides,  1077,  1079 

of  Saffron,  384 

Tragacontha,  999 

of  Sanguinaria,  883,  987,  994 

Tragacanthin,  1000 

of  Sanguinaria,  Compound,  994 

Traganth,  999 

of  Senega,  912 

Trailing  Arbutus,  425 

of  Senna,  923 

Treacle,  875 

of  Serpcntaria,  924,  994 

Trebol  Acuatico,  696 

of  Sesquicbloride  of  Iron,  470 

Tr6bol  Oloroso,  688 

of  Skunk  Cabbage,  995 

Tree  of  Heaven,  78 

of  Snake  Boot,  923,  995 

Trifle  d'eau,  696 

of  Soap,  Green,  889 

de  Marais,  696 

of  Soap  Tree  Bark,  833,  995 

Trichomes,  1083 

of  Soap  with  Camphor,  888 

Trifolium  Aquaticum,  696 

of  SquUl,  906,  995 

Pratense,  1000 

of  Staphisagria,  995 

Trillium,  1001 

of  StiUingia,  995 

Trimethylamine,  426,  821,  1001 

of  Storax,  Compound,  956 

Hydrochlorate,  1002 

of  Stramonium,  995 

Muriate,  1002 

of  Stramonium  Seed,  954 

Trinitrocarbolf-iiuie,  40 

of  Sumbul,  902,  995 

Trinitroglycerin,  716 

of  Sweet  Orange,  206 

Trinitrophenol,  40 

of  Symplocarpus,  995 

Triolein,  745 

of  Tar,  785 

Tripalmitin,  723,  745 

of  Tolu,  997 

Tri-stearate  Glyceryl,  948 

of  Tonka,  411 

Triticum,  1002 

of  Toxicodendron,  995 

Trituration  Elaterin,  418 

of  Turmeric,  394 

Triturationes,  1004 

of  Valerian,  995,  1011 

Troches,  1004 

of  Valerian,  Ammoniated,  1012 

of  Chalk,  382 

of  Vanilla,  1013 

of  Ginger,  1034 

of  Veratrum  Viride,  995,  1016 
of  Wormwood,  2,  986 

of  Acid,  TariTiio,  52 

of  Bicarbonate  Sodium,  932 

of  Wonnv/ood,  Compound,  986 

of  Catechu,  300 

of  Yellow  Jasmine,  517 

of  Oubeb,  387 

Martin's,  470 

of  Iron,  498 

Warburg's,  839 

of  Liquorice  and  Opium,  531 

Tinctures  from  Fluid  ExtraotB,  984,  985 

of  Magnesia,  669 

of  Fresh  Herbs,  995 

of  Morphine  and  Ipecac,  703 

Tinkturen,  982 

of  Opium  and  Liquorice,  581,  729 

Tintaras,  982 

of  Peppermint,  694 
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Troches  of  Taiimn»  53 

Trochiiici,  10U4 

Ammomi  Chloiidi,  127 
Cretie,  882 

Qlycyrrhizffi  et  Opii,  531,  729 
Ipecacuanhad,  615 
KraxnerisQ,  633 
Henthsa  Piperitee,  694 
Opu  et  Glycyrrhizte,  531,  729 
Potafisii  Chloratis,  813 
Santoninatis  Sodii,  886 
Sodii  Bioarbonatis,  932 
Sodii  SantooinatiB,  886 
Zingiberis,  1034 

Trongha,  1098 

Troufesean^s  Cigarettes,  218 

Trumpet  Weed,  441 

Tra-alkohol,  91 

Tra-attika.  41 

Tra-sprit,  91 

Tuber  Aconiti,  54 
Jalapae,  018 

Tubera  Salep,  876 

Tuckahoe,  664- 

Tulip-tree  Bark,  655 

TuUy'a  Powder,  703 

Turkey  Com,  378 

Turlington's  Balsam,  956 

Tnrmerio,  393 

Tumera,  398 

Turpentine,  974 
Canada,  974 
Emulsion,  976 
Oil,  974 

Oil,  Rectified,  976 
Preparations,  975,  976 
Spirit,  974 
White.  974 

Turpeth  Mineral,  577 

Turtlehead,  808 

Tussilago,  1004 

Tv&faldt  KoUyradt  Kali,  809 
Vinsyradt  Kali,  810 

Tvai,  8S7 

Type  Metal,  152 

XJebermangansaures  KaU,  819 

Ulmus,  1005 

Uncaria,  1005 

UncarisB  Extr.  Cmdom,  800 

Unguenta,  1006 

TJnguentos,  1006 

Unguentum,  70 

Acidi  Bond,  18 

Acidi  Carbol.,  23 

Acidj  Chyrsophanici,  827 

Acidi  Gallid,  27 

Acidi  Salioyl. ,  48 

Aoidi  Tannioi,  52 

AconitinaB,  66 

Adipis,  70 

Ammonii  lodidi,  128 


Ungnentam  Aqns  Boes,  859 

Atropinae,  202 

Antimonii,  154 

Authenriethii,  154 

BaUami  Peruviani,  758 

Basilicum,  841 

BeUad.,  221 

Benzoatum,  68 

Benzoini,  226 

Cadmii  lodidi,  244 

CeraasaB,  792 

Chrysarobini,  827 

Oitrinum,  578 

Conii,  369 

Diachylon,  796 

Elemi,  420 

GaUffi,  512 

Gallffi  cum  Opio,  518  ^ 

Glyoerini,  140 

Gynocardis,  546 

Hebrffi,  795 

Hydrargyri,  565 

Hydrarg.  Ammoniati,  579 

Hydrarg.  Chloridi  Nitris,  570 

Hydrarg.  Chloridi  Mitis  Comp.,  570 

Hydrarg.  lodidi  Rubri,  572 

Hydrarg.  Nitrat.,  573 

Hydrarg.  Nitrat.  Dilut..  574 

Hydrarg.  Oxidi  Flavi,  576 

Hydrarg.  Oxidi  Rabri.  576 

lodl  611 

Iodoform!,  608 

Lauri,  648 

Majoranae.  674 

Meserei,  699 

Petrolei,  759 

Perubalsami  758 

Picis  Liquids,  785 

Plumbi  Acetatis,  789 

Plumbi  BalFamicum,  795 

Plumbi  C'arbonatis,  792 

Plumbi  Hebne,  795 

Plumbi  lodidi,  792    . 

Plumbi  Kigmm,  796 

Polymnie,  802 

Populi.  804 

Potassffi  SulphurataB,  808 

Potassii  lodidi,  817 

Simplex,  808 

Stibiaturo,  154 

Stramonii,  954 

Snlphuris,  961 

Sulphuris  Alkalinnm,  959 

Sulphuris  Oomp.,  961 

Sulphuris  lodidi,  961 

Veratrinae,  1014 

Zinci  Oarbonatis,  1037 

Zinci  Oxidi,  1029 
nnioom.  False,  552 

Root,  92,  552 
Universal  Plaster,  794 
Upas  Antiai,  151 
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Uxftri,  808 

Urson,  435,  614,  680,  1007 

UatUairo,  1006 

MaydiB,  1006 
TJva  Urai,  1007 


VainiUa,  1013 

Valangin's  Solution  Axaenio,  184 

Yaleren,  1010 

Valerian,  1008 

Camphor,  1010 

Preparations,  1010-1012 
Valerianate  Ammonia,  129 

Ammon.  Elixir,  129 

BiBmnth,  284 

Iron.  499 

Qainine,  840 

Zinc,  1030 
Valerianic  Add,  53,  645,  961,  1010 
ValeriansTra,  53 
Valerol,  1010 
VaUet'a  Mass,  466 
Vandelrot,  1008 
Vanilla,  1012 
Vanillin,  1012 
Vapor  Ghlori,  822 

Gonii,  869 

lodi,  611 
Vapors,  699-601,  1018 
Vaselin,  759 
Vatten,  165 
Vattenkinfver,  696 
Vaz,  Gait,  302 

Hvitt,  301 
**  Vegetable  Pepsin,"  750 
Veilchenwurzel,  616 
Veratre  Vert,  1014 
Veratria,  1014 
Veratrine,  869,  1014 

Oleate,  1014 

Ointment,  1014 
Veratroidine,  1015 
Veratrum  Viride,  1014 
Verbasci  Flores,  1016 

FoUo,  1017 
Verbasco,  1016 
Verbasoum  Flowers,  1016 

Leaves,  1017 
Vesioatory,  276 
Vessels,  Vegetable,  1077 
Vetti-yer,  1017 
Vettiveria,  1017 
Viburnum,  1017 

Opulus,  1019 

Prnnifolium,  1C17 
Viohy  Salt,  Effenreaoent,  982 
Vienna  Paste,  805 
Vin  Antimonii,  154 
Vina,  1019 
Vinagre  Antisaptioo,  10 


Vinaigre,  9 

iGromatique,  10 

de  Plomb,  789 

Glacial,  14 
Vinaigres,  8 
Vinegar,  9 

Aromatic,  10 

Camphor.  263 

Cantharides,  272 

Colchicum,  354        . 

Lobelia,  660  * 

Opium,  727 

Opium  with  Saffron,  727 

Raspberry,  865 

Rose,  859 

Sanguinaiia,  882 

SquiU,  904 
Vinegars,  Medicated,  8 
Vino  Emetico,  154 
Vinstein,  810 
Vinsyra,  52 

Vinsyradt  Natron-kaU,  815 
Vinum  Addi  Tannic!,  52 

Album,  1022 

Album  Fortuis,  1022 

Aloes,  106 

Antimonii,  154 

Aromaticum,  1019 

Camis,  287 

Camis  Ferratnm,  287 

ChiniB,  337 

Cinchonaa,  337 

Colchid  Rad.,  353 

Colchid  Semlnla,  355 

Ergots,  431 

Ferratum,  499 

Ferri,  499 

Ferri  Amarum,  499 

Ferri  Citratis,  475 

Ferri  Duloe,  475 

Ferri  Phosphatis,  489 

Gentians,  520 

Glycyrrhizs  et  Opii,  729 

Glycyrrhizs  Thebiicum,  532.  729 

Ipecac,  615 

Liquiritis  Thebaicum,  532,  729 

Opii,  739 

Opii  Crocatum,  728 

Opii  et  Glycyrrhizs,  532,  729 

Pepsini,  756,  757 

Piois  Liquids,  786 

Portense,  1020 

Pruni  Virginians,  828 

Pruni  Virginians  Ferratnm,  824 

Rhei,  851 

Rhei,  Amarum,  851 

Rhei,  Aromaticum,  862 

Rubrum,  1023 

Sdlls,  907 

Seriparum,  756 

Stibiatum,  154 
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Vinom  Xoricnm,  1020 
Viola,  615 

Tricolor,  1023 
Violin,  1023 
Violrot,  615 
Virak,  721 

Virgin  Scammonj,  002 
Virginia  Creeper,  130 

Seedling,  6 

Bnaice  Root,  922 
Vi«cin,  763         • 
VitelluB,  1024 

Ovi,  742 
Vitriol,  Blue,  891 

Green,  496 
Vitriolol,  44 
Volatile  OUs,  75,  720 


Wachholderbeeren,  624 
Wachs.  Gelbes,  302 

WeLsses,  301 
Waferash,  824 
Wahoo  Bark,  439 

Preparations,  439 
Waldfamwarzel,  197 
Walrath,  305 
Warburg's  Tinctnre,  839 
WarmlDg  Plaster,  274 
Warren^  s  Styptic,  975 
Washed  Ether.  72 

Sulphar,  958 
Washes,  602 
Washing  Soda,  934 
Wasser,  165 
Wasserfenohel,  762 
Water.  165 

of  Ammonia,  119 

of  Ammonia,  Stronger,  120 

Avens,  522 

Bitter  Almond,  131 

Carbolic  Acid,  22 

Glass,  939 

Tar,  784 

Pimenta,  778 
Water-feonel,  762 
Watermelon  Seed,  887 
Wax,  Mineral.  304 

Paper,  302 

White,  801 

Yellow,  802 
Weights  and  Measures,  1128, 1188 

how  written,  1116,  1117 

Tables  of  Equivalents,  1131,  1188 
Weihnachtewurzel,  551 
Weihranch,  721 
Weingeist,  79 
Weinaiiure,  52 
Weinstein,  810 
Weinsteinsaure,  52 


Weisser  Arsenik,  182 
'         Eanel,  266 

Sent  925 
WeiBser  Zimmt,  266 
Weizeustarke,  136 
WeU  Water,  166 
Welter*8cbe8  Bitter,  40 
Wermuth,  1 
Wheat  Flour,  1008 

Starch,  136 
Whiskey,  944 
White  Agaric,  76 

Arsenic,  182 

Bole,  237 

Breast  Plaster,  795 

Cough  Sjmp,  135 

of  Egg,  741 

Emulsion,  723 

Emulsion,  Acid,  723 

Indian  Hemp,  195 

Lead,  791 

Mustard,  925 

Oak  Bark.  832 

Pepper,  781 

Poplar  Bark,  802 

Precipitate,  578 

Precipitate  Ointment,  579 

Rosin,  841 

Wine,  1022 
Whitewood,  655 
Wiener  Trankchen,  920 
WiesenknSterich,  234 
Wild  Allspice  Bark,  651 

Allspice  Berries,  653 

Cherry,  821 

Cotton,  195 

Guiger,  192 

Indi<:o,  213 

Lettuce,  635 

Marjoram,  740 

Pansy,  1023 

Rosemary,  646 

Yam,  408 
Wilder  Marjoran,  740 

Kosmarin,  645 
Willow  Bark,  877 
Wine  of  Aloes,  106 

of  Antimony,  154 

of  Beef,  287 

of  Beef  and  Iron.  1144 

of  Beef,  Ferrated.  287 

of  Cherry,  Wild,  823 

of  Cinchona,  337 

of  Citrate  of  Iron,  475 

of  Golchicum  Root,  853 

of  Colchicum  Seed,  355 

of  Ergot,  431 

of  Gentian,  520 

of  Ipecac,  615 

of  Iron,  Citrate,  475 

of  Iron,  Phosphate,  480 
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Wine  of  Iron,  Sweet,  475 

of  Liquorice  and  Opium,  533 

of  Opium,  739 

of  Opium  and  Saffron,  788 

of  Pepsin,  756,  757 

of  Phosphate  of  Iron,  489 

of  Prunus  Virginiana^  823 

of  SquiU,  907 

of  Tannic  Acid,  52 

of  Tar,  785 

of  Wild  Cherry,  823 

of  Wild  Cherry,  Ferrated,  824 

Red,  1023 

Rennet,  756 

Rhubarb,  851 

Rhubarb,  Aromatic,  852 

Rhubarb,  Bitter,  851 

Rhubarb,  German,  852 

White,  1022 

White,  StrODger,  1022 
Winas.  1019 
Winter  Clover,  700 
Wiutera,  1024 
Wintergreen,  310,  618 
Winterrose,  651 
Winter's  Bark,  1024 
Witch  Hazel  Bark,  549 

Leaves,  548 
Wohlverleihbluthen,  176 
Wohlverleihwurzel,  177 
Wolfakirschenblatter,  216 
Wolfskirschenwurzel,  221 
Wollkraut,  1016 
Wood,  1085 

Alcohol,  91 

Naphtha,  91 

Oil,  411 

Spirit, -91 

Structure  of,  1091-1097 
Wood -vinegar,  41 
Woody  Nightshade,  416 
Woorali,  393 

Woorara,  Hypodermic  Injection,  605 
Worm  Tea,  943 
Wormseed,  American,  809 

German,  885 

Levantic,  885 
Wormwood,  1 

Salts,  3 
Wourari,  393 
W'urmfamwurzel,  197 
Wurmkraut,  970 
Warmsamen,  885 

Amerikanisoher,  309 


Xanthopuccine,  579 
Xanthoz;,vli  Fructus,  1026 
Xanthoxylum,  1025 

Carolinianum,  102^ 


Xanthoxylum  Fraxineum,  1025 

Fruit,  1026 
Xylem,  1085 


Yarrow,  11 

Preparations,  12,  18 
Teast,  459 

Poultice,  460 
Yelk,  Egg,  1024 
Yellow  Dock,  866 

Jasmine,  516 

Parilia,  690 

PruBsiate  Potash,  816 

Puccoon  Root,  579 

Root,  579 

Sulphide  of  Antimony,  157 

Wash,  568 
Yerba  Buena,  699 

Mansa,  141 

Reuma,  505 

Santa,  432 

Santa,  Preparations,  483,  434 
Yolk  of  Egg,  742,  1024 
Ysop,  589 


Zapfenkom,  426 
Zarzaparilla,  891 
Zaunriibe,  240 
Zedoaria.  1026 
Zedrachrinde,  211 
Zeitlosenknollen,  350 
Zeitlosensamen,  358 
Zeste,  650 

de  Limon,  649 
Zibetha,  846 
Zimmt,  343 
Zimmtsaure,  24 
Zinc,  1027 

Acetate,  1027 

Bromide,  1027 

Carbonate,  1027 

Cblotide,  1028 

Iodide,  1028 

Lactate,  1029 

Oleate,  1029 

Oxide,  1029 

Phosphide,  1030 

Sulphate,  1030 

Sulphocarbolate,  1080 

Valerianate,  1030 
Zinci  Acetas,  1027 

Bromidum,  1027 

Carbonaa  Prsecipitatns,  1027 

Chloridum,  1028 

lodidum,  1028 

Lactas,  1029 

Oxidum,  1029 

Fhosphidum,  1080 

Sulphas,  1030 
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Zind  Snlphocaibolas,  1080 

Zinoaia,  1027 

Zingiber,  1031 

Zittmann's  Deooction,  Stronger,  807 

Decoction,  Weaker,  897 
ZitteverMtmen,  885 
Zacker«  873 
Zamo  de  LimoB,  051 
Zondfir,  76 


llandsTOt,  006 

|gg-^:da,  itei 
Atdkether,  78 
Attikor,  8,  11 
Attikfljra,  18 
Attiksyrfd  Bljoadd^  788 
AttdkBTiadt  Natron,  d80 
Ofrermanganyradt  KaU,  819 
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